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SAXON  "SIX 

with  added  attractions 
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NOTE  THESE 
NEW  FEATURES 

New  body,  roomier;  wider 
doors;  softer  and  deeper 
cushions ;  body  lines  aft- 
er latest  mode;  new  and 
beautiful  finish  of  last- 
ing lustre. 

12"  Brakes. 

4V/2"  full  cantilever  type 
rear  spring. 

2"  crankshaft  and  other 
detailed  improvements 
in  motor,  insuring  an 
even  greater  smoothness 
and  flexibility  than  here- 
tofore. Only  motors  in 
highest-priced  cars  can 
be  compared  with  Saxon 
motor  in  all-around  effi- 
ciency. 

Tilted  windshield  which 
eliminates  all  glare. 

New  style  top  with  Grecian 
rear  bow. 

New  style  fender. 

Instruments  mounted  in  a 
plate  on  cowl  deish. 

Chrome  vanadium  valve 
springs. 

New  design  of  carburetor 
which  gives  greater  effi- 
ciency and  easier  start- 
ing. 


Nearly  everybody  now  knows  the  tre- 
mendous success  Saxon  "Six"  has 


Nearly  everybody  knows  that  Saxon 
"Six"  is  the  finest  car  for  less  than 
S1,000. 

Owners,  of  course,  were  first  to  find 
out  this  superiority.  But  it  did  not 
long  remain  merely  a  matter  of  own- 
er knowledge. 

For  from  them,  thousands  of  them 
all  over  this  country,  came  reports 
of  its  speed,  its  smoothness,  its  power, 
its  acceleration. 

They  spoke  frequently  of  its  extraor- 
dinary gasoline  economy,  its  unusu- 
al freedom  from  need  of  repair  serv- 
ice, its  superlative  strength  and  sta- 
bility. 

And  these  reports  coming  day  after 
day,  growing  constantly,  have  grad- 
ually molded  and  welded  these  indi- 
vidual beliefs  into  a  common  public 
belief  that  Saxon  "Six"  is  the  best 
car  in  its  class. 

Then  as  if  to  substantiate  and  con- 
firm the  superiority  shown  in  private 
use,  Saxon  "Six"  began  to  show  its 
superiority  in  public  competition. 

It  won  a  noted  hill-climb  in  the  East 
against  many  higher  priced  cars. 

It  defeated  by  fifteen  xninutes  over  a 
500-mile  course  a  train  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  West. 

It  thrice  vanquished  costlier  rivals  in 
speed,  acceleration,  and  in  hill  climb- 
ing at  the  San  Diego  Exposition. 

It  exhibited  acceleration  from'siabfl-* 


ing  start  to  45  miles  per  hour  in  23.6 
seconds. 

206  stock  model  Saxon  "Sixes"  trav- 
eled 61,800  miles  and  averaged  23.5 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Each  car 
ran  300  miles  without  stopping  the 
motor. 

38  stock  model  Saxon  "Sixes"  raced 
in  relays  from  coast  to  coast  in  6  days, 
18  hours«and  10  minutes.  This  is  the 
record  automobile  time  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

So  when  you  come  to  seek  the  reason 
for  the  overwhelming  success  of  Sax- 
on "Six"  you  wUl  find  it,  most  likely, 
in  this  matchless  ability  to  perform. 

If  you  should  search  still  further  you 
wUl  find  a  two-fold  answer. 

First,  that  Saxon  "Six"  at  the  outset 
was  built  right,  that  the  principles 
of  its  construction  were  correctly 
evolved  and  accurately  carried  to 
completion.  ^ 

Second,  that  Saxon  "Six"  since  the 
outset  has  been  passing  through  a 
continuous  condition  of  develop- 
ment and  refinement. 

So  at  this  time,  beyond  these  fea- 
tures you  know,  you  will  find  many 
added  attractions. 

For  instance,  the  new  body  is  room- 
ier; more  comfortable;  and  has  wider 
doors;making  entrance  and  exit  easy 
and  convenient;  softer  and  deeper 
cushions;  and  its  lines  are  after  the 
latest  mode. 

Real  hair  of  expensive  quality  is  used 
in  the  upholstery.  The  color  scheme  is 

.  new — the  entire  car  is  now  finished 

•,in  the  same  color. 


There  are  12"  brakes.  These  make 
for  greater  strength  and  added  safety. 
They  give  a  further  margin  of  pro- 
tection in  event  of  emergency. 

Then  the  rear  spring  has  been  made 
41.5^"  long,  full  cantilever  type.  That 
is  far  longer  than  most  rear  springs 
in  cars  of  like  price. 

And  every  added  inch  means  just  so 
much  more  riding  smoothness — just 
so  much  more  discomfort  taken  from 
rough  roads — just  so  much  more  lux- 
ury added  to  good  roads. 

The  crankshaft  is  now  a  full  2",  and 
this  has  materially  increased  the 
smoothness  and  quietness  of  the 
power-flow.  Other  detailed  improve- 
ments in  the  motor  have  brought 
Saxon  "Six"  motor  to  a  point  where 
it  fairly  rivals  in  efficiency  the  mo- 
tors in  the  highest  priced  cars. 

The  windshield  is  of  the  new- day 
tilted  type  which  eliminates  all  glare. 

The  top  is  of  a  new  style  with  Gre- , 
cian  rear  bow.  The  fenders,  too,  are 
of  the  new  design. 

Note  that  now  the  instruments  are 
mounted  on  a  plate  on  the  cowl  dash. 

M 

The  valve  springs  are  now  made  of 
the  finest  chrome  vanadium  steel. 
And  finally,  the  carburetor  is  of  a  new 
design  that  gives  greater  efficiency 
and  easier  starting. 

Over  2,000  dealens  now  have  this  won- 
derful car  for  delivery.  The  list  of 
those  who  will  want  this  car  imme- 
diately, who  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
other,  is  long. 

Those  who  order  first  will  receive 
preference  in  delivery.  So  we  urge 
you  to  see  this  car  at  your  nearest 
dealer's  at  once. 

(550) 


SAXON    MOT6r'  car    corporation,  DETROIT 
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Raising  and  Selling  Horses 

How  the  Draft  Colts  Grow,  and  What  the  City  Buyers  Want 

By  J.  H.  S.  JOHNSTONE 


If  you  want  your  horses  to  weigh 
as  much  as  they  can  weigh  when 
they  reach  maturity,  and  if  you  de- 
sire to  sell  them  for  the  top  price — 
you  should  read  this  article. 

The  Editor. 

SUCCESS  in  breeding  horses  is  based 
on  a  somewhat  complicated  founda- 
tion: if  a  man  really  likes  horses, 
will  use  the  right  sort  of  parent 
stock,  and  feed  the  youngsters 
properly,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  come  through  handsomely. 
Most  American  farmers  make  the  mis- 
take of  not  feeding  their  colts  enough. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  horse-breeding  that 
any  horse  makes  at  least  one  half  of  his 
ultimate  legitimate  growth  during  his 
first  year. 

If  the  design  is  to  rear  a  draft  animal 
which  at  maturity  shall  weigh  from  1,600 
to  2,000  pounds  and  the  colt  does  not 
weigh  on  his  first  birthday  from  800  to 
1,200  pounds,  he  will  never  do  what  he 
was  intended  to  do.  No  matter  how  lav- 
ishly a  horse  may  be  fed  in  after  life,  if 
he  is  starved  and  stunted  as  a  foal  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  as  a  yearling,  he  will 
never  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  he  would  have 
if  he  had  been  rightly  fed  from  birth. 

"Foals  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain  as  soon  as 
they  will  take  it,"  said  W.  S.  Corsa  of  Greene  County, 
Illinois,  a  short  time  ago.  "We  aim  to  let  our  foals 
get  all  the  crushed  or  rolled  oats  they  will  eat.  We 
try  to  get  them  started  as  soon  as  they  will  nibble 
at  it,  and  there  is  always  a  supply  for  them  to  run 
to  as  often  as  they  care  to.  If  their  dams  must 
work — and  most  of  the  pure-bred  mares  on  my  farms 
have  work  to  do  quite  regularly — we  keep  the  little 
fellows  in  darkened  box  stalls  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  A  low  box  is  fitted  into  a  corner  and  a  supply 
of  the  crushed  or  fluffed  oats  is  always  there. 

Builds  a  Creep  for  the  Colts 

"■f  71  fHEN  the  mares  are  idle,  running  in  the  field, 
VV  we  use  a  creep,  fixing  a  fence  with  a  single  line 
of  poles  quite  high  up,  sur- 
rounding a  trough.  In  the 
trough  we  keep  fluffed  oats  and 
a  pick  of  bran  for  the  foals', 
which  can  duck  down  and  get 
below  the  pole  but  cannot  be 
followed  by  their  mothers.  The 
mares  get  their  grain  feed 
regularly,  idle  or.  working,  and 
the  milk  is  always  plentiful 
and  rich.  '  In  that  manner  we 
give  our  foals  a  great  start. 
They  do  not  mind  weaning 
much  at  all,  and  they  grow  into 
their  yearling  form  without 
having  any  setback  at  all." 

If  a  foal  is  well  fed  while 
sucking  its  mother,  is  accus- 
tomed to  eat  grain  and  hay,  and 
generally  can  take  care  of  him- 
self, the  process  of  weaning 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Merely 
remove  the  youngsters  so  far 
away  from  their  mothers  that 
they  can't  hear  each  other,  and 
they  will  soon  forget.  Care 
must  of  course  be  taken  to  dry 
the  mares  up  properly,  and 
when  that  is  accomplished  they 
may  be  put  back  to  work  again 
without  further  delay. 

Having  brought  the  foals  to 
see  their  first  cold  spell,  the 
proper  way  is  to  let  them  run 
together  in  pairs  or  larger 
numbers.  Two  foals  will  do 
relatively  much  better  than 
one.  They  love  company,  and 
if  there  is  only  one  foal  on  a 
farm  it  always  pays  to  buy  a 
second.  When  cold  weather 
sets  in  they  should  have  a 
warm  shed  and  plenty  of  bed- 
ding, but  they  should  not  be 


That  any  colt  makes  one  half  of  his  ultimate  growth  before  he  is  a  year 
old  is  an  axiom  in  horse-breeding 


permitted  to  run  with  the  other  and  older  horses. 
Plunging  through  the  cornfields  deep  in  mud  or 
frozen  hard  as  concrete,  and  as  rough  as  fireguards, 
is  bad  for  the  tender  feet  of  foals,  breaking  off  the 
horn  and  otherwise  promoting  unsoundness. 

Foals  running  with  older  horses  always  get  the 
worst  of  everything,  are  shoved  here  and  there,  and 
never  get  their  share  of  the  feed.  They  should  be 
fed  what  grain  they  will  clean  up,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  getting  too  fat  or  otherwise  showing  they  are 
getting  too  much  feed.  They  should  have  the  best 
and  freshest  of  hay  fed  as  often  as  possible.  Foals 
are  notional  little  fellows  and  like  to  nose  over  their 
forage  quite  a  bit.  If  big  bunches  of  it  are  thrown 
to  them  they  will  waste  the  half  of  it,  whereas  if  it 
is  fed  a  little  at  a  time  and  often,  far  less  will  do,  and 
give  far  better  results. 

Dan  Augstin  of  McLean  County,  Illinois,  another 
successful  horse  breeder,  told  me  that  his  two-year- 
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City  buyers  want  horses  with  lots  of  flesh  and  good  loolic-.    Gome  buycra  will  pay  from  |50 
to  $75  more  for  a  horse  if  he  is  fat  than  if  they  can  see  his  ribs 


old  stallions  had  nearly  always  averaged 
2,000  pounds,  when  sold  at  thirty  months 
of  age.  "As  yearlings,"  said  he,  "we  aim 
to  give  them  what  grain  they  will  eat — 
oats  mostly,  with  some  corn,  until  the 
grass  gets  good.  Then  we  drop  off  the 
grain  feed  considerably.  Sometimes,  if 
the  pastures  are  at  their  best,  we  stop 
feeding  grain  entirely,  but  whenever  the 
grass  begins  to  fail  we  start  in  again 
with  oats  and  corn,  half  and  half  by 
weight.  We  always  aim,  too,  to  let  the 
colts  have  some  bright  dry  hay  handy 
where  they  can  eat  it  whenever  they  want 
it  on  the  grass.  This  is  an  important 
point.  It  is  surprising  how  much  good 
hay  a  colt  on  grass  will  eat  in  his  year- 
ling form.  We  let  them  run  in  the  fields 
as  long  as  we  can,  sometimes  until  cold 
weather.  If  one  or  more  gets  too  'cagy,' 
we  put  them  by  themselves.  Our  aim  is 
to  keep  the  yearlings  growing  as  fast  as 
they  will  come  along  and  keep  sound." 

The  same  method  of  feeding  can  be 
used  with  all  sorts  of  horses.  Breeders 
of  pure-bred  s  have  to  bother  with  stal- 
lions, whereas  farmers  catering  only  to 
the  general  commercial  trade  have  no 
such  troubles,  as  the  geldings  are  as 
easily  done  with  as  fillies.  In  the  winter 
time  it  is  usually  best  to  let  the  yearlings 
run  in  a  bunch  by  themselves.  They  will 
gain  enough  more  to  make  the  extra  trouble  pay. 
They  are  still  not  big  enough  to  wrestle  and  hold 
their  own  with  the  older  horses.  They  should  have  a 
liberal  grain  ration  during  the  winter,  and  when 
spring  comes  again  should  go  to  grass  in  full-fleshed 
condition.  At  first,  again,  they  should  have  some 
grain,  but  soon  it  may  be  stopped  and  dependence 
placed  on  the  pasture  alone  for  sufficient  growth  un- 
til the  grass  begins  to  fail  in  the  fall,  when  green 
cornstalks  and  some  dry  grain  should*  again  be  fed. 

To  Winter  Geldings  Cheaply 

E.  PRICHARD  of  LaSalle  County,  Illinois, 
.  veteran  of  the  horse  trade,  .said  regarding  the 
wintering  of  two-year-old  commercial  geldings :  "We 
find  they  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  grain — 
just  a  little  once  a  day,  combined  with  good  forage  to 
keep  them,  gaining  all  the  time.  In  the  springtime 
when  they  are.  three-year-olds, 
if  they  have  been  properly 
brought  along,  they  will  -  be 
lusty  and  strong,  perfectly  able 
to  go  into  the  harness,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Of  course, 
when  they  are  being  broken 
and  when  ultimately  put  to 
work  in  the  harness,  they  must 
be  full  fed;  indeed,  they  should 
.  get  all  they  will  clean  up,  so  as 
not  to  suffer  unduly  in  their 
first  attempts  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing. If  colts  have  been  brought 
out  as  they  should  be,  they  will 
fee  a  ready  sale  at  three  years 
of  age,  or  they  will  do  enough 
work  on  the  breeder's  farm  to 
far  more  than  pay  for  all  they 
have  cost  theretofore." 

This  lands  our  colts  broken 
at  three  years  old.  During  the 
next  two  csasons  they  will  do 
all  the  work  that  is  needed  on 
the  farm,  and  when  five  year.; 
old  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
buyer.  Most  farmers  prefer 
to  let  their  horses  go  right  out 
of  the  harness,  and  leave  to 
someone  else  the  expense  and 
risk  of  fattening  them  for 
market.  Top  prices  are  not 
paid  for  thin  horses.  City  buy- 
ers who  pay  good  prices  for 
commercial  horses  want  flesh 
and  good  looks,  so  someone 
must  undertake  the  fitting  of 
them. 

"We_  are  finding  great  diffi- 
culty  in  rounding  up  feeding 
horses,"  said  Jake  Siegel  on 
the  Chicago  market  recently. 
"The  farmers  seem  to  have  quit 
breeding  [contiuned  on  page  11] 
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Training  the  Colts 

Weil-Behaved  Horses  Develop  from  Well-Handled  Foals 

By  E.  A.  WENDT 


MY  EXPERIENCE  has  been  that  there  is 
only  one  right  way  and  time  to  begin  break- 
ing a  colt,  and  that  is  before  it  is  weaned. 
From  that  time  the  colt  should  be  handled 
all  over  each  day,  so  that  it  will  be  as  natu- 
'  ral  for  it  to  have  its  feet  handled,  to  have  harness 
thrown  on,  and  to  carry  things  on  its  back  as  it  is  for 
it  to  eat. 

If  this  method  were  always  carefully  followed 
there  would  be  few  kickers.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
accustom  the  colt  to  being  led  about  with  halter  and 
bridle  and  to  going  fearlessly  up  to  automobiles,  en- 
gines, and  everything  at  which  it  would  ordinarily 
become  scared. 

When  introducing  a  colt  to  any  strange  object,  I 
avoid  everything  that  could  startle  it,  as  at  such 
moments  they  attribute  a  blow,  a  jerk,  or  anything 
that  causes  them  the  slightest  pain  to  the  strange 
object  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  afraid  and  from 
which  they  are  expecting  injury.  At 
such  times  it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  a  colt 
so  that  it  will  always  fear  that  particu- 
lar object.  I  have  lead  colts  up  to  objects 
they  dreaded  -when  their  hearts  were 
pounding  not  unlike  a  well-muffled  ex- 
haust and  when  even  a  sparrow  sailing 
over  would  cause  them  to  be  wild-eyed, 
crouching,  and  trembling. 

At  such  times  they  need  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  confidence  in  the  men 
handling  them,  and  if  these  men  are  of 
the  excitable,  loud-mouthed,  or  whip- 
flashing  variety  the  colts  will  be.  made 
worse  instead  of  better. 

I  never  hurry  at  such  times,  I  lead 
the  colt  as  near  the  strange  object  as  he 
will  go  without  forcing.  When  he  stops 
I  let  him  think  I  want  him  to  stop,  and 
pet  him  and  handle  him.  I  do  anything 
to  make  him  feel  easy  and  natural;  at 
the  same  time  I  keep  working  a  little  bit 
closer  to  the  object  he  fears. 

This  requires  time  and  patience,  but  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  if  well  managed, 
and  the  more  often  this  plan  is  employed 
the  less  trouble  you  will  have  in  getting 
him  up  to  the  next  thing  he  fears. 

.1  never  strike  a  colt  when  he  is  fright- 
ened. I  do  not  jerk  or  yell  at  him.  The 
excitable,  noisy  man  can  never  become  a 
good  horseman  unless  he  first  learns  to 
control  himself  at  all  times. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  spoil  a  colt. 
Take  harnessing:  The  quietest  colt  can  be  made  to 
fear  harness  by  throwing  it  on  hun  roughly  or  if 
anything  about  the  harness  hurts  him.  The  really 
valuable,  high-strung,  nervous  colt  is  quite  likely  to 
kick  the  harness  off.  Wouldn't  you?  Anyway,  if  you 
had  never  worn  anything  until  you  were  about  eight- 
een, or  proportionately  as  old  as  the  three-year-old 
colt. 

High-strung  colts  are  more  sensitive  to  pain^than 
the  average  man  or  boy,  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  as  clear  an  understanding  of  what  is  required 
of  them. 

Compares  a  Colt  to  a  Boy 

THE  untrained  three-year-old  can  only  be  compared 
to  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  has  never  worn 
clothing,  never  learned  to  talk  or  to  understand 
words,  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  but  to  eat  what 
is  given  him  and  wish  for 
more — if  you  can  imagine  such 
a  case. 

That  is  why,  in  teaching 
colts  to  work,  there  is  only  one 
method  that  will  apply  to  all, 
and  that  is  to  have  them  grow 
up  accustomed  to  the  feel  of 
the  collar  and  other  harness,  to 
the  commands  he  must  under- 
stand, and  to  the  work  he  must 
do,  just  as  the  boy  is  taught 
his  ABC  and  to  play  at 
things  he  will  work  at  later. 

If  a  boy  grew  to  manhood 
■without  doing  a  stroke  of 
work — or  play-work — it  would 
be  some  job  to  break  him  in. 
Play-work  is  good  for  either. 
The  colt  should  start  with  a 
few  minutes  in  harness  and 
nothing  to  draw,  and  work  up 
to  drawing  something  very 
light,  as  a  log-chain  and  so  on, 
as  he  grows. 

He  should  go  between  thills 
quite  young,  and  become  so 
familiar  with  them  that  he 
does  not  object  when  they  are 
rattled  or  slap  his  sides.  Later, 
attach  holdbacks  and  traces 
and  teach  him  to  back,  turn, 
and  hold  back. 

I  start  with  one  or  two  com- 
mands and  teach  him  to  under- 
stand and  obey  them;  then  I 
add  one  by  one  until  he  has 
mastered  all  that  will  be  need- 
ed. I  have  him  become  fear- 
lessly familiar  with  all  wagons 
and  machines  about  which  he 
will  work. 

In  breaking  older  colts  I  use 
the  same  method.    It  is  neces- 


sary to  study  each  animal,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  strain  to  which 
he  belongs,  particularly  of  his  dam  and  sire,  so  as  to 
guard  against  inherited  faults.  This  method,  fol- 
lowed with  intelligence  and  patience,  will  usually 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

With  few  exceptions,  bad  horses  are  made  bad  by 
the  methods  used  in  breaking  tlfem.  Usually  such 
horses  can  be  traced  to  men  who  will  not  make  a 
study  of  each  animal  and  modify  methods  to  fit  cases. 
Horses  are  like  children.  We  must  win  their  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree  that  they  fear  nothing  when 
we  are  with  them. 

If  a  person  permits  a  colt  to  grow  up  unmanage- 
able and  to  develop  bad  traits  he  is  not  a  horseman, 
and  no  amount  of  hints  on  handling  horses  will  make 
one  of  him.  It  will  be  safer  for  him  to  turn  the  bad 
animal  over  to  a  real  horseman,  not  a  loud-voiced 
brag,  as  horsemen,  like  musicians,  are  born,  not  made. 


Horses 


I 


The  time  to  begin  training  a  colt  is  before  he  is  weaned. 

be  handled  some  every  day 


He  should 


Feeding  Work  Horses 
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By  ANDREW  M.  PATERSON 

^HE  food  consumed  by  the  horse  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  lips',  tongue  and 
cheeks,  is  passed  back  to  the  molar  teeth,  where 
it  is  ground.  As  grinding  or  mastication  is  taking 
place,  the  food  is  mixed  with  saliva  and  formed  into 
balls  for  swallowing.  After  the  food  is  masticated 
it  is  forced  into  the  gullet  and  on  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  where  it  is  digested  and  used  to  per- 
foi-m  labor. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  the  horse  receives,  if 
he  is  not  so  fed  and  managed  that  the  teeth  and 
digestive  organs  are  kept  in  the  best  condition,  he 
vdll  be  unable  to  do  a  maximum  amount  of  labor. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

The  horse's  stomach  and  small  intestines  are  so 
small  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  the  large  amount 
of  slowly  digestible  feeds  that  are  generally  fed. 
However,  they  are  provided  with  the  large  intestines, 
which  hold  about  five  times  as  mucfh  as  the  stomach. 
The  average  capacity  of  the  horse's  stomach  is  about 
16  quarts,  small  intestines  68  quarts,  and  the  large 
intestines  136  quarts. 

The  amount  of  feed  to  give  the  horse  daily  should 
be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  horse,  the  feed 
on  hand,  and  the  kind  of  work  he  is  doing.  When  a 
horse  is  doing  hard  work,  the  ration  should  consist 
of  a  larger  amount  of  concentrates  than  when  he  is 
doing  light  work.  Two  pounds  of  grain  feed  to  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  horse  is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 
This  could  best  be  decided  by  careful  observation  by 
the  groom. 

To  Produce  Horse  Labor  Cheaply 

IF  MORE  attention  were  paid  to  feeding  the  work 
horses,  horse  labor  could  be  produced  more  eco- 
nomically, at  the  same  time  the  physican  condition 
of  the  horse  would  be  much  better.  Regularity  of 
feeding  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  feed  itself. 
Horses  should  be  fed  as  near  the  same  time  each  day 
as  possible.  By  so  doing  the  horse  will  relish'  his 
food,  live  longer,  and  do  his  work  a  great  deal  more 
easily. 

do  better  on  some  feed  than  on  others. 
However,  these  feeds  are  not  always 
available,  due  to  underproduction  and 
high  prices.  However,  a  good  horseman 
by  proper  feeding  will  get  the  most  out  of 
the  feed  on  hand. 

A  mistake  a  great  many  horsemen 
make  is  having  feed  before  the  horses  at 
all  times.  When  such  conditions  prevail 
the  horse  will  go  to  work  with  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  which  causes  him  to  be 
"loggy"  and  uncomfortable.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  day's  rations  should  be  fed 
in  the  evening,  and  one  third  at  the  other 
two  meals.  By  feeding  a  large  portion  of 
the  ration  at  night,  the  horse  has  ample 
time  to  masticate  and  digest  his  food 
properly. 

Watering  is  as  essential  as  the  food 
itself,  and  should  always  be  given  the 
horses  before  grain  is  fed.  By  so  doing,, 
the  horse  will  relish  his  feed  and  digest  it 
mo'i-e  easily. 

The  horse's  grain  ration  should  be  ma- 
terially cut  down  when  he  is  idle,  as  he 
does  not  need  as  much  feed  as  when  at 
work.    To  heavily  feed  idle  horses  is  a 
dangerous  practice.'  A  bran  mash  once  a 
week  is  good  to  keep  the  horse  in  the  best 
possible  condition.     Oats  is  considered 
the  best  grain  for  horses,  but  due  to  the 
high  price  of  this  feed,  corn,  barley,  and 
bran,  with  oil  meal,  have  taken  its  place. 
Oats  is  fed,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States,  corn  in  the  Southern,  and  barley  in 
the  Western  States.    Alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  and 
prairie  hay  are  most  commonly  used  as  roughage. 

When  weU-cured  alfalfa  is  fed  as  a  concentrate, 
and  if  cut  when  fairly  well  matured  and  fed  in  proper 
amounts,  it  is  a  very  valuable  food.  The  same  is  true 
of  clover.  Less  than  one  pound  daily  to  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  horse  is  plenty.  When  horses  have  all 
the  alfalfa  they  will  eat,  it  is  liable  to  make  them 
soft,  and  cause  them  to  urinate  very  often,  which  is 
harmful. 

Timothy  and  prairie  hay  have  a  larger  amount  of 
fiber,  and  should  be  fed  in  larger  amounts  of  given 
bulk,  one  to  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  daily  to  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  horse  is  sufficient.  Small 
grain  hays  have  proved  a  very  good  roughage  for 
horses.  Corn  fodder  and  oat  straw  are  an  excellent 
roughage  for  idle  horses.  Turnips  and  carrots  wiU 
prove  valuable  in  the  ration. 

In  a  recent  test  conducted  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  which  was 
planned  by  Roland  J.  Kinzer, 
former  professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell  of  the  same  institu- 
tion, to  determine  the  best 
rations  for  work  hoirses,  many 
interesting  things  were  learned. 

In  this  experiment  when 
praiiie  and  timothy  hay  were 
fed,  oats  proved  to  be  better 
than  corn,  corn  and  oats  were 
better  than  corn  alone.  When 
corn  was  fed  with  the  proper 
amount  and  quality  of  alfalfa 
hay,  it  gave  as  good  results  as 
oats  and  prairie  hay,  and  was 
one  third  cheaper.  Barley  has 
the  same  feeding  value  as  oats, 
but  due  to  the  cost  is  imprac- 
tical in  some  localities. 

When  alfalfa  hay  was  "prop- 
erly fed"  it  was  more  valuable 
as  a  roughage  than  timothy  or 
prairie,  and  reduced  the  cost 
of  the  ration  about  25  per  cent. 

Here  are  some  rations  for 
horses  at  hard  work  that  have 
given  good  results: 


Better  results  are  obtained  if  the  mules  and  horses  doing  bard  -work  are  fed  a  larger  amount 
of  concentrates  than  "when  doing  lighter  work 
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Do  you  believe  there  is  wizardry  in  the  care,  management, 
and  training  of  horses?    This  article  tears  the  mask  off 


Some  Horse  Troubles 

The  Treatments  to  Use  for  Heaves,  Shying,  and  Colic 

By  DAVID  BUFFUM 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  man  and  had  just 
started  in  farming,  I  wanted  some  cows.  I 
was  referred  to  a  Mr.  Hardback,  a  neighbor 
of  ours.  He  stung  me  good  and  plenty.  Of 
five  very  good-looking  cows  that  I  bought  of 
him  one  was  a  "three-teater,"  one  hadn't  a  tooth  in 
her  old  head,  and  one  was  a  confirmed  kicker  at  the 
milk  pail,  besides  jumping  out  of  every  pasture  she 
was  turned  into.  The  remaining  two  had  no  unsound- 
.  nesses  or  vices  but  were  genuine  bovine  frauds,  with 
great,  handsome  udders  that  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  about  a  bushel  of  milk  in  them,  but  proved  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  flesh. 

Some  weeks  later,  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Hard- 
hack  on  the  road,  he  stopped  me  and  inquired  with 
solicitude  how  the  animals  turned  out.  I  briefly  nar- 
rated their  idiosyncrasies.  "Too  bad,  too  bad,"  said 
he  sympathetically.  "You  see,  I'd  only  jest  fetched 
'em  from  Brighton  an'  I  hadn't  had  'em  long  enough 
to  find  out  their  'outs.'  It's  a  good  plan  fer  a  young 
farmer  to  look  a  critter  over  pretty  careful  before 
he  decides  to  buy."  A  piece  of  excellent  advice, 
which  I've  endeavored  to  follow  ever  since. 

Of  course,  I  was  too  game  to  ask  him  to  make  the 
trade  right,  but  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  was  seized  with 
a  deep,  unspeakable  longing  to  trade  horses  with 
him,  and,  noting  the  miserable  animal  he  was  driving, 
I  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  think  he'd  bet- 
ter have  a  new  one. 
But  he  said  no;  the 
critter  he  had  wasn't 
handsome  but  served 
her  purpose  pretty 
well. 

Some  years  later 
there  came  to  me  in  a 
trade  two  big,  hand- 
some mares  that  had 
the  heaves.  I  did  not 
want  them,  but  con- 
soled myself  with  the 
reflection  that  they 
cost  me  practically 
nothing.  Now,  before 
going  further  with  my 
story  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  feed  a 
heavey  horse.  First,  I 
feed  a  suitable  ration 
of  grain  three  times  a 
day.  Then,  for  for- 
age, no  hay  at  all,  but 
sweet,  well-cured  corn 
fodder,  run  through  a 
cutting  machine.  I 
give 


Horses  that  have  collars 
comfortably  don't 


the  principal 
meal  of  this  for  sup- 
per. Then,  for  break- 
fast, I  feed  a  rather 

light  meal,  just  enough  to  properly  distend  the 
horse's  stomach,  and  at  noon  feed  no  forage  at  all, 
depending  wholly  on  the  grain  ration.  Fed  in  this 
way  a  heavey  horse  is  always  greatly  benefited  and  in 
many  cases  ceases  altogether  to  show  his  ailment. 

In  the  late  spring,  when  the  corn  fodder  becomes 
woody,  I  feed  green  forage,  cut  fresh  and  carried  into 
the  stable,  in  the  same  way. 

Under  such  feeding  the  horses  referred  to  were 
soon,  to  all  appearances,  sound  horses.  Then,  as  if 
Fate  had  timed  the  event  to  a  nicety,  I  heard  that 
Mr.  Hardback  was  in  need  of  a  new  team.  I  hitched 
up  my  heavey  mares,  drove  to  Mr.  Hardback's,  and, 
offered  him  the  equine  treasures  for  $200. 

He  looked  the  mares  over  carefully,  after  the  man- 
ner he  had  recommended.  "Looks  a  ♦pretty  fairish 
team  of  bosses,"  said  he.   "Any  outs?" 

"Yes,  one — the  heaves." 

Silence,  and  another  long,  lingering  examination. 
Then  an  expression  of  deep  cunning  overspread  his 
countenance.  "Ever  had  a  hoss  with  blind  staggers?" 

I  told  him  I  had. 

"Well,  give  me  a  written  guarantee  that  they're 
free  from  'em  or  money  refunded,  and  I'll  take  'em — 
that  is,  at  $160,"  he  added  quickly. 

Accept  His  Offer  for  the  Mares 

I ROSE  to  his  offer  with  a  promptness  that  took  his 
breath  away  and  wrote  the  guarantee.  He  was 
worried  and  greatly  puzzled,  for  he  felt  sure  the 
mares  had  some  hidden  "out." 

Just  three  days  later  he  drove  into  my  yard  with 
the  mares  wheezing  and  puffing  to  the  full  limit  of 
their  malady.  "Heaves  show  a  trifle  this  morning, 
don't  they?"  said  I. 

"A  trifle!  Well,  you  might  call  it  so,  I  guess. 
Why,  I've  ben  afraid  they'd  heave  themselves  plumb 
inside  out,  and'  I've  ben  skairt  stiff  fer  fear  it  might 
happen  on  the  public  road.  An'  now  I  want  to  swap 
you  these  old  walkin'  bellowses  fer  good  sound 
hosses." 

I  decline^  to  "swap"  but  did  sell  him  two  sound 
young  horse's  for  an  excellent  price.  Then  I  told  him 
the  right  way  to  feed  a  horse  with  the  heaves. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  nervous  shyer — the 
horse  that-,  after  a  few  days  of  idleness,  shies  vio- 
lently at  objects  that  cause  him  no  fear  when  he  is 
driven  every  day.  Oats  form  the  principal  grain 
diet  of  most  driving  horses.  Now,  oats  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  phosphorus  than  other  grains, 
E-W 


and  phosphorus  specially  nourishes  and  stimulates 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  horse  is  doing  hard 
road  work  this  is  just  what  we  want.  But  if  stand- 
ing idle  much,  especially  if  of  a  nervous  and  excitable 
temperament,  oats  in  any  considerable  quantity  over- 
stimulate  the  nerves.  This  gives  the  animal  an 
excess  of  nervous  energy  that  he  has  no  means  of 
working  off,  and  that  upsets  his  mental  balance. 
Hence,  the  uncontrollable  shying. 

Now  corn  is  a  "fat  and  lazy"  food,  containing  much 
less  phosphorus  than  oats  and  much  more  fattening 
elements.  So,  if  the  nervous  horse  that  is  insuflS- 
ciently  used  be  given  a  proper  ration  of  corn  instead 
of  oats  he  will  behave  better,  be  pleasanter  to  drive, 
and  also  take  much  more  comfort  himself. 

I  once  bought  a  mare  of  an  exceedingly  nervous 
temperament.  She  was  a  shyer  and  so  fretful  and 
uneasy  generally  that  her  former  owner  freely  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  taken  any  comfort  with  her. 
I  was  unable  to  use  her  nearly  as  much  as  her  case 
required,  and  yet,  after  I  had  owned  her  a  few  weeks, 
she  became  so  much  quieter,  so  much  more  sane  and 
sensible  in  every  way,  that  my  neighbors,  to  whom 
she  was  well  known,  were  so  surprised  that  they 
were  curious  to  know  what  strange  magic  had 
wrought  the  change.  And  when  I  told  them  that  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  reducing  her  rations  to  a  proper 

quantity  and  substi- 
tuting corn  and  bran 
for  oats  they  were 
incredulous  that  so 
simple  a  thing  could 
work  the  change. 

Of  course,  proper 
driving — driving  so  as 
to  soothe  instead  of 
irritate — did  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  But  proper  driv- 
ing while  the  horse's 
nerves  are  constantly 
irritated  by  improper 
feeding  cannot  in  it- 
self accomplish  the 
desired  result.  A  good 
horseman  should 
study  all  aspects  of 
the  case  in  hand  and 
turn  all  the  aids  he 
can  command  to  ac- 
count. 

A  majority  of  the 
horse    troubles  with 
which  the  farmer  is 
confronted   can  be 
remedied  very  simply 
if  sufficient  study  of 
each  case  is  given  to 
discover  the  cause — 
which,  as  a  rule,  can 
be  easily  removed.    The  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to 
more  absorbing  interests  or  some  other  reason,  the 
study  is  not  made,  and  small  troubles  become  big  ones. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  horses 
that  suffer  from  galled  and  sore  shoulders,  and  then 
think  that  all  this  suffering  could  be  avoided.  How? 

Nineteen  horses  out  of  every  twenty — -possibly*' a 
greater  number — are  habitually  used  in  collars  that 
are  too  large  for  them.  Of  course,  a  collar  may  be 
too  small — though  it  had  much  better  be  too  small 
than  too  large — but  it  should  fit  snugly.  Insert  three 
fingers  between  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  collar 
and  the  neck,  and  if  the  latter  presses  upon  them 
slightly  but  not  too  hard  the  collar  is  right.  In  fitting 


as  small  as  they  can  wear 
have  sore  shoulders 


Some  years  later  I  got  two  big  mares  in  a  trade 
that  had  the  heaves 


a  new  collar  some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
its  flattening  out  and  becoming  larger  as  it  becomes 
fitted  to  the  shoulder. - 

Bathing  the  shoulders  with  cold  water  when  the 
harness  is  taken  off,  especially  if  the  horse  be  young 
and  not  yet  hardened  into  working  shape,  is  a  mighty 
good  thing. 

But  the  one  thing  that  is  more  important  than  all 
other  things  is  to  have  the  collar  fit  properly,  which 
generally  simply  means  to  have  it  as  small  as  the 
horse  can  wear  it  comfortably.  If  you  always  take 
pains  in  this  respect  you  will  have  very  little  trouble 
from  sore  shoulders.  ^ 

I  recommend  the  feeding  of  molasses  to  horses  that 
are  run  down  and  out  of  condition.  I  fed  it,  many 
years  ago,  in  liquid  form,  mixed  with  corn  meal  and 
bran;  and  for  building  up  a  run-down  horse  I  know 
oi  no  feed  that  is  its  equal.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
used  with  judgment,  like  all  other  feeds.  It  can  now 
be  had  in  the  market  already  mixed,  which  makes  it 
much  pleasanter  to  handle. 

Speaking  of  nature — an  old  lady  whose  horse 
had  had  several  attacks  of  what  she  called  "wind 
colic"  once  said  to  me  that  she  believed  "  'twas  natu- 
ral for  horses  to  have  colic." 

Whisky  Doesn't  Cure  Colic 

IN  MANY  cases  of  colic  where  my  help  has  been 
sought  I  have  found  the  poor  animal  being  dosed 
with  whisky,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  be  given  him,  for  colic  is  caused  by  fermenta- 
tion and  gases  in  the  stomach,  and  whisky  not  only 
does  not  relieve  this  condition  but  tends  to  make  it 
worse. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  relieve  the  acidity 
and  fermentation,  and  this  is  best  done  by  giving 
common  saleratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  in  water,  a 
remedy  that  is  at  hand  in  nearly  every  farmhouse. 
Give  him  a  teacupful  of  it  in  water,  and  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  repeat  -the  dose  if  necessary.  This, 
without  any  other  treatment,  will  give  relief  in  many 
cases,  perhaps  the  majority  of 'them.  But  if  further 
treatment  is  needed,  give  an  injection  of  a  pail  of 
v^rarm  soapy  water.  All  that  is  necessary  is  three  or 
four  feet  of  common  rubber  pipe  with  a  funnel  fitted 
to  one  end.  Insert  the  plain  end  about  a  foot  into  the 
rectum,  elevate  the  funnel,  and  pour  in  the  water. 
It  will  flow  in  by  its  own  weight. 

Should  all  this  fail  to  bring  relief — there  is  now 
and  then  a  case  that  is  very  obstinate — use  the  fol- 
lowing prescription :  One  part  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  mixed  with  two  parts  spirits  of  chloroform. 
Give  the  horse  about  half  a  teacupful  of  this  mixture 
in  a  pint  of  warm — not  hot — water.  Repeat  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  relieved.    It  rarely  fails. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  such  or  such  a  man  is  "a 
perfect  wizard  with  horses."  But  there  is  no  wiz- 
ardry in  the  care,  management,  or  training  of  horses ; 
it  is  simply  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject,  ap- 
plied in  a  practical  way. 


Of  five  good-looking  cows  I  bought,  one  was  a  "three-teater,"  one  hadn't  any  teeth,  one  was  a  bad  kicker, 
and  the  other  two  had  great,  handsome  udders  but  gave  little  milk 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDL 


The  Editor's  Letter 

Let's  Boost  for  Community  Play  Centers 


Huge  Sums  Spent  to  Make 
Your  Tires  Cost  Less 


You  probably  would  be  none  the  %viser— until  the 
tires  were  worn  out — if  we  should  make  the  Goodyear 
All -Weather  Tread  only  ordinarily  thick. 

But  we  make  it  double-thick,  so  that  you  get  extra 
wear  and  extra  mileage — thereby  adding  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  to  our  production  costs  this  year. 

!f  we  should  abandon  the  Goodyear  On-Air  Cure 
and  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  vulcanizing,  we  could 
save  almost  $600,000  this  year. 

But  your  risk  of  blow-outs  from  wrinkled  or  buckled 
fabric — which  you  can't  sec — would  be  gready  in- 
creased. 

The  big  blocks  in  the  larger  sizes  of  All -Weather 
No-Hcok  Tiyes  give  greaier  tracticn  and  longer  life. 
They  use  more  material.  So  does  the  increased  size 
of  the  tires.  The  two  total  more  than  $400,0GO  for  1 9 1 6. 

Cord  Tires  are  improved,  at  added  cost.  Tubes  are 
made  thicker,  at  added  cost 

The  extra  material  required  for  Goodyear  Tires  and 
Tubes  this  year  totals  close  to  three  millions  and  a  half. 

The  additional  labor  is  well  over  $600,000  and  the 
special  equipment  required  for  special  Goodyear  proc- 
esses costs  more  than  $150,000. 

Why,  you  ask,  should  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Compemy  put  these  extra  millions  into  Goodyear 
Tires? 

So  that  you  may  have  tires  better  than  the  average. 

So  that  you  may  enjoy  complete  tire  satisfaction. 

So  that  you  will  always  use  Goodyear  Tires,  after 
you  have  found  that  they  ,do  go  farther  and  cost  less. 

So  that  Goodyears  will  continue  to  be  the  preferred 
tires,  eunong  close  to  200  brands,  with  those  who  reckon 
tire  cost  not  on  price  but  on  service  and  mileage. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


GOOI^^AR  TIRES 


FOR  an  en- 
tire week  my 
wife  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a 
play  "spell"  close 
to  nature.  The  lo- 
cation  of  our 

camp  was  a  budding  little  lake  resort. 
At  present  thei-e  are  only  two  camps 
completed,  but  there  are  occasional  tents 
in  use  besides.  This  little  lake  and  its 
environment,  only  a  dozen  miles  from 
our  home,  represents  the  germ  of  what 
can  become  a  playing  and  resting  place 
for  a  large  community.  The  small  lake 
is  the  central  point  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theater; the  surrounding  hills  slope  up- 
ward one  hundred  feet  or  more,  much 
of  the  incline  being  covered  with  great, 
wide-spreading  trees  of  Nature's  own 
planting.  The  grove  is  suflfiiciently  open 
to  furnish  choice  of  sunshine  or  shadow 
among  the  stately  oak,  hickory,  elm, 
ash,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  sycamore, 
and  other  of  our  most  beautiful  hard- 
wood trees.  These,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  wild  shrubbery  and 
the  blue-grass  cai-pet,  complete  a  mag- 
nificent natural  park  which  many  a 
city  would  give  a  king's  ransom  to  pos- 
sess. But  the  great  basic  foundation  of 
this  natural  playground  is  its  wealth  of 
pure  crystal  springs  of  water — three  or 
four  dozen  of  them — ^which  keep  the 
lake,  a  score  and  more  feet  in  depth,  full 
to  the  brim  throughout  the  dry  midsum- 
mer weather.  A  half-dozen  of  the  larg- 
est springs  spout  streams  an  inch  and 
more  in  diameter  of  ice-cold  water. 
These  springs  boil  and  gurgle  from 
glens  and  fissures  at  different  altitudes 
along  the  hillside  in  quantity  which  will 
make  easily  possible  perpetual  foun- 
tains, aquariums,  water  flower  gardens, 
and  an  unsurpassed  water  supply  in  ad- 
dition to  constantly  keeping  the  lake  at 
high-water  mark.  By  means  of  hy- 
draulic rams,  water  from  these  springs 
can  be  piped  to  a  hundrecj  camps  and 
more  for  household  purposes  and  to  take 
the  place  of  ice  for  refrigeration. 

The  lake  itself,  when  provided  with  a 
sanded  bathing  beach  from  a  sand  pit 
near  at  hand,  will  be  a  perpetual  mid- 
summer delight  to  campers,  neighboring 
farm  residents,  and  motor  parties. 

One  natural  and  delightful  feature  at 
this  camp  which  furnished  daily  pleas- 
ure and  entertainment  to  us  was  the 
unusual  bird  population  present  in  mid- 
August,  when  our  outing  was  enjoyed. 
At  this  season  the  nesting  activity  of 
birds  is  practically  over.  Yet  during 
our  stay,  thirty  distinct  varieties  of 
birds  were  observed.  (Not  an  English 
sparrow  was  among  them.)  It  was  an 
everyday  entertainment  to  see  dozens  of 
these  birds  bathing  and  splashing  in 
the  refreshing  streams  that  coursed 
from  the  springs.  Sometimes  a  half- 
dozen  different  bird  varieties  could  be 
seen  bathirig  harmoniously  in  commu- 
nity groups  where  the  water  was  par- 
ticularly fine.  As  we  rested  under  the 
canopy  of  trees  drinking  in  the  beauti- 
ful landscape  enlivened  by  God's  bird 
and  animal  life,  the  future  of  this  yet 
unappreciated  natural  playground  un- 
folded before  our  eyes.  Here  is  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  recreation  spot  at 
comparatively  slight  cost  for  the  benefit 
of  country  and  town  residents  alike. 
And  the  time  to  preserve  and  develop 
these  natural  playgrounds  is  the  pres- 
ent, before  they  come  under  the  control 
of  those  who  would  make  them  merely 
money-making  enterprises. 

ALL  over  our  broad  country  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  similar 
natural  opportunities  which  only  need 
development  to  afford  pleasure,  renewed 
health,  and  courage  to  the  communities 
surrounding  them.  Not  the  least  reason 
for  developing  these  playgrounds  is  to 
furnish  congenial  camping  grounds  for 
picnics,  farmers'  meetings,  chautauquas, 
baseball  grounds,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
suitable  sports  that  appeal  to  the  young 
people  of  the  farms  and  towns. 

With  our  present  rapid  means  of 
transportation,  these  playgrounds  and 
breathing  places,  furnished  by  Nature 
and  developed  by  man,  can  serve  their 
purpose  for  a  much  larger  area  of  coun- 
try than  in  the  past.  I  see  these  natural 
opportunities  frequently  as  I  go  from 
State  to  State.  But  most  of  them  re- 
main undeveloped  simply  because  this 
phase  of  community  betterment  has  not 
yet  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 


Life  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  treadmill 
for  farmers'  sons, 
daughters,  or 
their  parents.  An 
occasional  day  or 
week,  once  a  year,  spent  picnicking  or 
camping  in  a  lakeside  or  riverside  park 
will  furnish  new  courage  and  vigor 
which  later  makes  for  greater  efficiency 
when  the  routine  of  work  is  resumed. 

FROM  my  observation,  I  believe  the 
main  influence  which  now  brings 
farmers  out  to  club,  fruit,  and  stock  as- 
sociation meetings  is  to  get  new  ideas, 
more  than  to  hear  set  speeches  and  lec- 
tures some  of  which  unfortunately  are 
found  to  be  dough-baked.  Of  course, 
we  all  are  eager  to  see  a  new  machine 
or  implement  go  through  its  paces.  So 
the  demonstration  adjunct  to  farmers' 
gatherings  will  continue  to  be  a  win- 
ning attraction. 

The  farmer  to-day  is  not  content  to 
sit  and  listen  to  prosy  accounts  of 
what  experimental  workers  are  trying  to 
do;  but  when  one  of  these  experimental 
chaps  steps  forward  and  modestly  says, 
"I  have  a  new  apd  effectual  remedy 
with  which  to  control  a  certain  damag- 
ing pest  or  plant  disease  and  can  take 
you  to  a  number  of  farms  where  I  have 
abundant  proof,"  he  gets  instant  atten- 
tion. The  same  special  appeal  holds 
good  in  subjects  which  discuss  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  produce. 

Our  county  fairs  are  passing  through 
much  the  same  transformation  as  the 
old-fashioned  farm  meetings  have-  The 
old  time-worn  practice  at  some  county 
fairs  of  a  few  persons  exhibiting  full 
lines  of  cereals  from  year  to  year,  and 
only  changing  the  date  tag,  has  about 
run  its  race.  Under  such  practice  a 
mere  handful  of  exhibitors  won  all  of 
the  prizes  as  a  result  of  their  question- 
able preparedness. 

I  therefore  believe  it  about  time  to 
pass  up  the  more  or  less  unpopular 
county  fair  with  its  old-fashioned  red- 
tape  proceedings  which  run  through 
three  or  four  days,  and  in  its  place  have 
an  enthusiastic  community  field-day 
har\'est  event.  This  could  well  iriclude 
50  to  150  square  miles  of  area,  disre- 
garding town,  county,  and  state  lines 
entirely.  Let  the  main  industries  of  the 
particular  region  determine  the  bounds 
of  the  community  area  and  its  borders, 
should  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  gather- 
ing be  required.  These  annual  har- 
vest events  could  and  should  continue 
stock,  fruit,  produce,  and  flour  show 
features  on  a  basis  of  honor  awards 
rather  than  cash  premiums.  But  a 
generous  share  of  the  day  should  be 
given  to  unadulterated  fun.  The  va- 
rious neighborhoods  of  the  community 
could  build  up  teams  to  engage  in  ath- 
letic contests  for  both  boys,  girls,  and 
young  people  generally.  Keen  friendly 
rivalry  under  a  challenge  acceptance 
basis,  so  that  proper  honors  could  be 
won  and  held  only  by  the  continuation 
of  skill  in  winning  and  holding  such 
honors,  would  draw  thousands  to  enjoy 
the  conflicts. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  present 
and  enjoying  several  community  har- 
vest events  which  now  take  the  place  of 
county  fairs,  and  those  coming  under 
my  eye  went  through  with  a  dash,  zest, 
and  hilarity  that  was  most  refreshing. 
One  such  event  was  most  successfully 
pulled  off  in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana, 
in  July.  Close  to  3,000  people  were 
present,  and  the  verdict  from  all  sides 
at  the  close  was,  "Now  let  us  begin  to 
plan  for  another  along  similar  lines 
next  year."  This  particular  event  in- 
cluded portions  of  two  counties,  with 
farmers  and  other  lines  of  business  well 
represented  on  a  true  community  basis. 

The  briefest  kind  of  platform  exer- 
cises preceded  the  picnic  dinner;  then 
came  several  hours  of  friendly  rivalry 
in  athletics  and  other  lines  of  contests. 
The  county  agent  of  Orange  County, 
Indiana,  was  an  active  force  in  develop- 
ing this  field  day. 

I  for  one  believe  there  is  a  big  future 
for  more  of  this  type  of  community  field 
events  where  now  there  is  little  to  break 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  summer's 
heavy  toil.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 
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When  Wagons  Wear  Out 

A  Few  Points  to  Bear  in  Mind  in  Selecting  a  New  One 


By  CARLTON  FISHIER 


Wagons  at  market,  no  two  alike.    How  much 
thought  is  really  given  to  a  farm  wagon? 


T; 


IHE  farm  papers  have  hurt  the  wagon  busi- 
ness," an.  experienced  wagon  manufacturer 
said  the  other  day,  and  he  meant  it.  "I  can 
well  remember  the  day,"  he  continued,  "when 
we  would  sell  a  farmer  a  wagon  every  seven 
or  eight  years.  But  now  every  time  he  picks  up  a 
farm  paper  he  reads  about  the  importance  of  keeping 
equipment  under  cover  and  how  to  make  a  wagon 
shed  and  ways  to  take  care  of  the  wheels.  A  good 
many  follow  such  advice,  and  consequently  wagons 
now  last  a  generation — maybe  more,  who  knows?" 

But  there  is  another  side  to  consider.  On  a  certain 
large  Illinois  farm  managed  by  a  practical  man  who 
incidentally  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college, 
I  noticed  several  wagons  with  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes  nearly  rotted  out.  "Theoretically,"  said  the 
manager,  "we  ought  to  keep  those  wagons  in  a  shed 
when  we're  not  using  them.  But  practically  we're 
using  them  most  of  the  time  and  our  time  is  too 
valuable  to  keep  putting  them  into  a  shed  and  taking 
them  out.  The  bottoms  of  the  wagon  bed  are  the 
only  parts  that  wear  out  very  fast,  and  we  plan  on 
replacing  them  about  every  three  years.  These 
wagons  are  for  rough  work  and  they  get  it,  believe 
me." 

Saves  Time  Going  Through  Gates 

THE  wagonmaker  was  partly  right.  Farm  wagons 
do  last  longer  than  they  used  to  because  our 
roads  are  better,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Anyhow, 
that  manufacturer  finds  it  more  profitabe  to  make 
trucks  for  the  belligerent  nations  in  Europe  than 
wagons  for  the  American  farmer.  One  army  truck 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  except  for  the  hickory 
spokes  and  hard  rubber  tires.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
■five  tons,  and  a  coupling  on  each  end  like  a  freight 
car.  The  axles  are  massive  and  the  frame  is  heavily 
braced  and  riveted.  In  times  of  peace  such  a  truck, 
with  new  tires  occasionally,  would  last  perhaps  a 
hundred  years,  but  in  the  war  zone  they  may  last 
less  than  as  many 
days.  This  manu- 
facturer has  or- 
ders for  months 
ahead.  Neverthe- 
less, farm  wagons 
do  wear  out  some 
time  even  on  good 
roads  and  with 
the  best  care,  and 
certain  improve- 
ments are  ^well 
worth  considering 
when  getting  a 
new  one. 

On  a  farm  in 
Missouri  the  na- 
ture of  the  crops 
and  live  stock 
raised  required  a 
great  many  gates, 
which  had  to  be 
continually  opened 
and  closed.  At 
first  this  farmer 
had  nothing  but 
high  -  wheeled 
wagons,  which 
caused  the  drivers 
to  lose  consider- 
able time  in  get- 
ting into  and  out 
of  the  wagons 
when  passing 
through  the 
gates. 

Finally,  as  an 
experiment,  he 
bought  a  low- 
wheeled  wagon. 
When  it  had  a 
EW 


hay-rack  bed  on  it  the  driver's  feet  nearly  touched 
the  ground,  it  was  so  low.  Naturally  it  saved  time  in 
going  through  the  gates,  and  as  the  wagon  was  low 
it  carried  a  bigger  load  than  a  high  wagon  without 
danger  of  spilling  some  of  it  when  going  over  sidling 
places.  I  have  seen  52  shocks  of  flax  piled  on  that 
wagon  and  safely  delivered  to  the  stack.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  low  wagons  have  the  drawback  of  being 
hard  to  pitch  from  when  stacks  are  built  high.  A 
difi:erence  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height 
makes  lots  of  difference  when  you  are  pitching  off 
the  last  of  a  load  to  top  off  a  stack,  on  a  hot  day. 

Neck  Yoke  Can't  Slip  Off 

THIS  wagon  had  steel  wheels,  sturdy  axles,  and 
was  fitted  with  a  16-foot  rack.  It  was  always  de- 
pendable. Metal  wheels  have  the  advantage  of  with- 
standing hot  weather  somewhat  better  than  wooden 
wheels,  but  there  are  disadvantages.  Metal  wheels 
with  flat  tires  in  which  the  ends  of  the  spokes  come 
through  are  likely  to  wear  down,  and  the  spokes  may 
get  loose.  This  has  suggested  the  popular  style  of 
metal  wheels  in  which  the  center  of  the  tread  is 
raised.  The  result  is  to  protect  the  ends  of  the 
spokes  and  the  raised  center  also  gives  the  wheels  a 
better  grip  on  soft  roads. 

Among  the  most  important  improvements  in  the 
running  gear  of  farm  wagons  is  the  development  of 
sand-proof  skeins.  A  cup-shaped  depression  on  the 
hub  fits  over  a  flange  on  the  skein.  This  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  sand  and  dirt  to  enter,  but  as 
an  extra  precaution  the 
skein  is  provided  with  a 
groove  that  leads  to  an 
opening  at  the  bottom 
where  any  grit  that  en- 
ters drops  out. 

The  "safety  first" 
movement  has  brought 
about  the  wagon  tongue 
with  safety  nipple,  which 
is  a  slight  projection  on 
the  under  side  of  the 
tongue  near  the  end.  It 
prevents  the  neck  yoke 
from  slipping  off  the 
tongue.  While  such  an 
occurrence  is  rare,  it 
sometimes  happens  when 
the  tugs  are  too  long,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  the 
horses  work  too  near  the 
end  of  the  tongue.  Some 
careful  drivers  whose 
wagons  are  not  equipped 
with  a  safety-nipple 
tongue  drill  a  three- 
quarter-inch  hole  through 
the  end  of  the  tongue 
and  drop  in  a  bolt  about 
four  inches  long,  threads 
down.  A  nut  is  then  put 
on  this  bolt  and  the 
threads  are  hammered  so 
the  nut  cannot  work 
loose  and  drop  off.  To 

put  the  neck-yoke  ring  over  the  tongue,  you  pull  up 
the  bolt  and  then  let  it  drop  down  again. 

Hickory  and  white  oak  are  the  principal  woods 
used  in  the  construction  of  high-grade  farm  wagons. 

"What's  under  the  paint?"  is  a  common  question 
asked  by  particular  buyers. 

A  complete  set  of  specifications  should  briefly  state 
the  materials  used  for  wheels,  axles,  gear,  box, 


tongue,  and  also  the  number  of  coats  of  paint  or  var- 
nish. Some  specifications  which  are  complete  in 
trifling  details,  worded  in  a  convincing  way,  will 
dodge  other  points  which  are  important. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  considering  a  wagon  built 
according  to  vague  specifications  like  these.  With 
regard  to  the  finish  the  specifications  stated  that  it 
was  painted  "with  sufficient  coats  to  make  a  first- 
class  job."  The  wood  for  certain  important  parts 
was  specified  as  "oak,"  but  the  kind  of  oak  was  not 
given.  This  was  only  a  moderate-priced  wagon  and 
I  did  not  expect  the  very  best  quality  throughout. 
But  finally  I  decided  in  favor  of  a  wagon  a  little 
higher  priced,  largely  because  it  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  my  locality  and  because  the  specifications 
didn't  dodge. 

In  wagon  boxes  there  is  a  wide  selection.  A  re- 
movable dumping  box  can  now  be  had  to  fit  a  farm 
gear  measuring  38  or  42  inches  between  the  bolsters. 

Wagon  hardware,  such  as  hay-rack  clamps,  water 
tanks  to  fit  on  wagon  gear,  and  metal  wheels  to  fit 
any  axles,  may  now  be  purchased  separately. 

So  when  one  part  of  a  wagon  wears  out,  or  if  you 
change  your  method  of  farming,  you  can  remodel  the 
old  wagon  gear  to  give  it  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Editor's  Note:  Questions  on  farm  wagons  or  special 
wag-ons  for  any  purpose  will  be  answered  by  personal  let- 
ter. Address  the  Machinery  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  reputation  for  strong  wagons  has  brought 
American  firms  orders  for  war  trucks 


A  high-wheeled  wagon  is  easy  to  pitch  from.    But  read  in  the  article  how  a  Missouri  farmer  found  a  low  wagon  with 
metal  wheels  especially  useful  and  time-saving  for  certain  kinds  of  work 


Just  About  Harness 

By  JOHN  COLEMAN 

A VETERAN  farmer  remarked,  "I  buy  harness 
for  my  horses  in  about  the  same  way  that  I  buy 
^  shoes  for  myself.  They  must  fit  well,  look 
well,  and  give  service."  Which  is  about  as  good 
harness  wisdom  as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

Flashy  harness  with 
bright  metal  ornaments 
are  seldom  seen  on  well- 
managed  farms,  because 
they  are  hard  to  keep 
clean  and  are  also  heavy. 
A  farmer  who  bought 
such  a  set  of  harness  for 
a  fine  team  of  mules  soon 
regretted  his  purchase. 
"At  first  I  thought  they 
looked  fine,"  he  said,  "but 
the  more  I  look  at  those 
brass  trimmings  the  less 
faith  I  have  in  my  judg- 
ment. It's  almost  a  crime 
to  make  these  mules  car- 
ry the  extra  weight  in 
the  hot  summer  months." 

A  harness  having  such 
unnecessary  weight  is 
also  hard  to  handle,  and 
is  more  expensive  than  a 
simple  harness  of  equal 
strength  and  quality. 
Here  are  a  few  practical 
helps  for  keeping  harness 
in  good  condition  and 
adding  to  its  serviiie: 

Keep  the  stables  well 
cleaned  out,  since  the  am- 
monia gases  rising  from 
manure  are  injurious  to 
leather. 

Keep  harness  used  only 
at  rare  times  in  a  closet  or  other  protected  place. 
Harness  in  daily  use  should  be  kept  in  a  place  as  free 
from  dust  or  dampness  as  possible. 

When  harness  is  removed  from  a  horse,  wipe  it  off. 
This  is  especially  important  if  the  harness  is  sweaty. 
Sweat  injures  the  leather. 

Remove  the  sweat  and  dirt  with  a  damp  sponge; 
then  wipe  dry  with  a  cloth  or,  if  it  is  a  fine  harness, 

with   a  chamois. 

If  you  have 
been  out  in  a  rain, 
-do  not  hang  the 
wet  harness  up, 
as  it  will  become 
hard  and  brittle. 
Rub  with  warm 
soapsuds,  dry, 
and  then  oil  the 
harness. 

Neatsfoot  oil  is 
good  for  harness, 
and  should  there 
be  any  tendency 
toward  a  reddish 
color  as  a  result 
of  washing,  the 
original  black 
may  be  restored 
by  adding  a  little 
lampblack  and 
kerosene  to  the 
oil. 

Finally,  protect 
the  harness  by 
keeping  it  in  good 
repair.  A  har- 
ness-repair outfit 
may  be  purchased 
for  a  few  dollars, 
including  stitch- 
ing awl,  rivet  set, 
rivets,  pliers,  and 
clamp  for  holding 
leather.  A  repair 
made  in  time  may 
avert  an  accident, 
or  prevent  a  bro- 
ken harness  dur- 
ing a  busy  season. 
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Gives  Son  Part  of  Profits 

ONE  clear-thinking,  observant  Mis- 
souri farmer  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  contracting  with  his  son  to  receive 
25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
farm  for  his  woi'k.  This  contract  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  four  years, 
and  no  year  has  the  son  failed  to  receive 
more  than  a  hired  hand's  wages,  besides 
getting  his  living,  the  use  of  a  team  and 
buggy,  and  a  more  enjoyable  life  gen- 
erally than  he  would  expect  should  he 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

How  much  better  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  than  paying  the  boy  straight 
wages,  or  than  forcing  him  to  go  off  on 
.  SMueone  else's  farm  to  find  his  opportu- 
nity. By  this  method  he  is  stimulated 
to  put  his  best  thought  and  effort  into 
making-  the  farm  produce  heavily  and, 
what's  more,  he  has  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

A  Lesson  in  Marketing 

CAPTAIN  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  who  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Bank  Board,  was  recently  con- 
sulted by  a  farmer  friend  who  had  har- 
vested a  huge  crop  of  hay. 

"I've  about  120  tons  of  this  splendid 
clover  hay,"  said  the  farmer,  "but  ev- 
erybody else  has  so  much  that  it's  only 
going  to  be  worth  about  half  what  we 
commonly  get.  I've  also  on  hand  the 
straw  from  90  acres  of  wheat,  likewise 
worth  so  little  that  I  can't  afford  to 
bale  and  haul  it.  There'll  be  120  tons 
of  silage,  and  I've  55  acres  of  corn. 
The  corn  will  chiefly  be  fed  out;  there's 
nothing  in  sight  to  turn  into  real  money 
except  the  wheat.   What'll  I  do?" 

Captain  Smith  is  a  farmer  who  farms 
with  his  brains.  He  walked  about  the 
farmer's  place  a  while  before  answer- 
ing. 

"This  is  your  year  to  buy,  instead  of 
selling,"  he  replied. 
"Buy  what?" 

"More  hay,  corn,  forage;  even  straw, 
maybe.  Build  another  silo  right  away, 
and  fill  it  with  some  of  this  corn." 

"But  I've  got  more  now  than  I  can 
use,  and  it  isn't  hardly  worth  enough  to 
be  worth  selling.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  when  your  stuff  isn't 
worth  enough  to  sell,  that's  your  time 
to  buy.  You  get  22  cents  a  gallon  for 
the  milk  you  ship,  don't  you?" 

"Yes;  22  cents  for  eight  months;  18 
cents  for  the  other  four." 

"And  you  are  milking  about  26  cows?" 

"Yes;  they're  the  only  thing  besides 
my  wheat  that  will  make  me  any  money 
this  year." 

"Precisely.  Then  build  another  silo, 
keep  your  forage,  don't  bale  any  straw. 
Buy  as  many  more  cows  as  you  already 
have,  and  turn  all  this  stuff  into  milk 
and  manure.  The  wheat  straw  will  be 
worth  more  in  milk  and  manure,  twice 
over,  than  you  can  get  for  it  otherwise. 
You  have  one  of  the  best  milk  markets 
in  the  country.  Borrow  money  to  buy 
the  cows,  if  necessary;  you  can  make 
milk  cheaper  this  coming  year  than  ever 
before  at  any  such  price  as  it's  now 
worth.  You  have  the  plant  to  handle 
the  additional  cows,  with  very  little  re- 
arranging.  Make  a  couple  of  payments 


on  the  note  with  which  you  get  money 
to  buy  them,  and  after  you've  used  them 
to  convert  your  stuff  into  milk  you  will 
probably  decide  to  finish  paying  off  that 
note  and  keep  the  cows.  If  not,  you  can 
then  sell  the  cows  for  all  they'll  cost 
you  now,  after  using  them  to  convert 
this  cheap  food  into  high-priced  milk, 
and  pay  off  the  rest  of  the  note  with  the 
proceeds." 

The  man  sat  down,  figured  it  out 
carefxilly,  borrowed  the  money,  and 
went  off  to  hunt  for  more  cows. 

"The  money  in  farming,"  explained 
Captain  Smith  in  eonclusion  of  his  lec- 
ture, "is  in  having  the  thing  to  sell 
that's  high,  and  not  selling  when  it's 
cheap." 

That  little  lecture  is  a  sample  of  the 
sort  of  doctrine  Captain  Smith  has  been 
disseminating,  and  that  won  for  him 
the  recognition  as  the  right  man  to  be 
the  farm-practice  expert  on  the  Farm 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Simplify  Railroad  Problem 

EVER  since  the  first  railroads  were 
built,  the  problem  of  their  relations 
to  the  public  and  to  Government  has 
been  at  the  front.  Some  countries  have 
solved  it  by  government  ownership,  but 
about  half  the  raili-oads  in  the  world  are 
still  in  private  hanSs.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two 
big  countries  that  haA'e  stood  out  firmly 
against  government  o^vnership;  yet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  war  have 
forced  even  Britain  to  take  over  the 
railroads  temporarily,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  will  ever  be  returned 
to  private  management. 

Government  regulation  of  railroads 
has  been  especially  difficult  in  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  division  of  authority 
over  comme-ree  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government.  About  every 
State  has  a  railroad  commission  with 
power  over  transportation  entirely  with- 
in the  State,  but  no  power  whatever 
over  interstate  movements.  So  we  have 
a  federal  and  forty-eight  state  commis- 
sions, and  a  jumble  of  authorities,  juris- 
dictions, and  powers. 

One  of  the  political  parties  has  this 
year  written  into  its  platform  a  declara- 
tion favoring  a  single  federal  control 
over  both  interstate  and  intrastate  com- 
merce. It  would  abolish  the  state  com- 
missions, creat€  a  single  authority, 
unify  the  whqle  scheme  of  regulation, 
and  both  simplify  and  cheapen  regula- 
tion. No  party  has  opposed  the  plan, 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  authorized 
spokesmen  of  all  the  important  parties 
will  pronounce  in  favor  of  this  plan.  It 
ought  to  be  adopted.  Railroad  men, 
financiers,  business  men,  shippers — 
about  everybody  except  a  few  lawyers 
expert  in  the  complicated  problems  of 
regulation  favors  the  reform. 

How  to  Better  the  Schools 

THIS  is  the  season  when  the  schools 
are  opening.  It  is  the  time  when 
parents  should  inquire  whether  their 
children  are  getting  aU  they  ought  out 
of  the  schools,  and  whether  they,  the 
parents,  are  doing  as  much  as  they 
should  to  supplement  the  school  work. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible 
for  the  country  to  bring  its  schools  up 
to  the  town  standard.  It  can  only  be 
done  if  taxpayers  and  parents  will  dare 
to  try  innovations.  If  the  school  in  your 
district  is  the  same  sort  of  school  that 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  your  district 
is  not  keeping  up.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  look  around.  The  coimty,  state,  and 
national  authorities  in  schools  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  help  you.  If  you 
have  a  vague  notion  that  something  is 
wrong,  but  lack  detailed  information 
and  confidence,  the  county  superinten- 
dent will  set  you  on  the  track  of  the 
state  and  national  officials  who  will 
make  you  an  authority  in  your  commu- 
nity. There  is  no  greater^  need  in  the 
rural  communities  of  this  country  than 
to  have  two  or  three  earnest,  serious 
people  in  each  school  district  trying  to 
discover  how  the  schools  can  be  bettered. 


Cheaper  Land  Clearing 

NORTHERN  Wisconsin  has  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  cut-over 
land.  But  the  expense  of  clearing  it 
with  either  dynamite  or  stomp  pullei-s 
has  been  a  heavy  burden  to  settlers  of 
limited  means.  So  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  r.easoned,  "Why  not  use  both 
methods  in  combination?" 

To  test  the  plan  it  organized  a  dem- 
onstration crew  and  induced  stump 
puller  and  dynamite  manufacturers  to 
join.  Two  of  the  railroads  furnished 
trains,  and  the  demonstrations  were 
held.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  the  stump- 
puller  folks  admitted  that  time,  labor, 
and  money  were  saved  by  first  loosening 
the  stumps  by  blasting  before  pulling 
them.  Likewise,  the  dynamite  people 
were  able  to  see  moi-e  good  in  stomp 
pullers  than  they  had  ever  before  dared 
to  admit. 

Settlers  learned  among  other  things 
that  a  20  per  cent  dynamite  would  un- 
der certain  conditions  do  as  much  work 
as  a  40  per  cent  strength  they  had 
formerly  used,  and  by  suiting  the  time 
of  blasting  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
they  could  save  a  targe  portion  of  their 
blasting  bill. 

Everybody  learned  something  from 
everyone  else.  Though  the  demonstra- 
tions were  conducted  by  the  university, 
they  were  surprisingly  free  from  aca- 
demic instruction.  It  was  simply  a  ease 
of  mixing  together  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  experts  in  different  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  struggling  settlers  and 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  State. 

Disease  Toll  One  Fifth 

RECENT  investigations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania show  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  one  fifth  of  the  total  potato  crop 
produced  in  the  Keystone  State  caused 
by  preventable  potato  diseases.  This 
means  an  annual  loss  of  about  three 
million  dollars  on  the  potato  ei'op  alone 
in  one  State.  Pennsylvania  stands  sixth 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
jiotatoes  in  this  country.  One  bushel 
lost  in  five  out  of  the  potato  crop  of  the 
State  is  too  large  a  toll  to  be  taken  by 
preventable  potato  diseases. 


Our  Letter  Box 


New  Settlers'  Clubs 

Dear  Editor:  Two  new  farmers' 
clubs  have  recently  been  formed  in 
Marinette  County,  Wisconsin,  and  read- 
ers of  your  paper  may  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  details  in  reference  to  tfaeir 
organization  and  work. 

The  first  one  was  formed  at  Pembine, 
and  possibly  will  be  affiliated  with  some 
general  farmers'  organization  as  the 
Farmers'  Union  or  the  Grange.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  bring 
about  better  social  conditions  for  the 
members  and  also  to  help  in  developing 
the  community  and  the  farms  in  that 
locality.  The  membership  is  made  up 
entirely  of  new  settlers. 

The  other  new  farmers'  club  in  the 
county  is  known  as  the  Lake  Nocquebay 
Wide-Awake  Club.  It  was  recently 
formed  at  a  meeting  in  the  rural  school 
of  the  settlement.  Like  the  Pembine 
club,  the  members  are  all  new  settlers. 
Co-operation  among  the  members  of  the 
club,  and  also  with  all  organizations 
working  for  the  advancement  of  farm- 
ing in  the  county,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  organization.  Efforts  to  make  farm- 
ing more  profitable  through  standardi- 
zation of  seed,  general  improvement  of 
farm  methods  and  better  live-stock 
farming,  and  improved  social  conditions 
were  some  of  the  objects  set  forth. 

The  settlement  of  Cedarville  in  this 
county  also  has  a  farmers'  club,  al- 
though its  organization  has  never  been 
formal.  In  some  respects  this  infor- 
mality has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  the  Cedarville  club.  One 
evening  every  week  the  entire  settle- 
ment, including  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  gather  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
and  better  farming  methods,  and  end 
with  a  general  hour  of  sociability. 

Some  wholesome  but  light  refresh- 
ments are  generally  served  and  a  special 
program  is  arranged,  providing  for  a 
debate  or  some  other  interesting  fea- 
ture. 

I  think  that  this  plan  at  Cedar\-ille 
has  had  a  lot-to  do  with  making  Cedar- 


ville probably  the  best  new  settlement 
in  upper  Wiaeonsfru  Three  years  ago 
there  was  not  even  one  house  in'  Cedar- 
ville. To-day  the  little  place  has  a 
station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Milwau- 
kee railroad,  a  post-ofiice,  a  good  school- 
house,  and  a  produce  warenouse.  "The 
settlement  now  numbers  about  fifty 
families.  It  is  just  another  example  of 
what  real  community  spirit  can  do  when 
expressed  through  a  farmers'  club. 

R.  L.  Thompson,  Wisconsin. 

His  Best  Fence 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  constructed 
wire  fences  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with 
the  old  wire  and  slat  fences  and  coining 
down  to  date.  Of  late  years  I  have 
found  what  is  almost  perfection.  It  is 
one  having  a  perfectly  woven-wire  web 
fastened  to  a  good  quality  of  posts,  with 
the  end  and  comer  posts*  set  to  insure 
stability  and  long  life. 

The  two  most  important  things  for  a 
strong  and  permanent  -wire  fence  are  to 
have  the  fencing  made  of  nothing 
smaller  than  No.  9  wire  and  the  posts 
set  deep  and  well  braced.  Red  cedar 
and  black  locust  posts  have  no  superior 
among  the  common  kinds  of  wood.  Con- 
crete and  steel  are  also  good.  If  the 
woven-wire  web  is  made  from  aB  No.  9 
wire,  the  stays  as  well  as  the  line  wires, 
and  the  posts  made  from  the  materials 
named,  you  have  the  basis  for  a  good 
fence.  Set  and  anchor  the  end  posts  so 
there  is  no  pulling  up  or  drawing  from 
a  perfectly^  perpendicular  position-  It 
pays  to  put  up  such  a  fence,  for  it  will 
last  and  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  for  a 
long  term  of  years. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Indiana. 

Matched  Lumber  for  Concrete  Work 

Dear  Editor:  When  making  walls  of 
concrete,  use  tongue-and-groove  lumber 
for  the  forms.  You  will  get  a  smoother 
wall,  and  if  the  concrete  is  rather 
slushy,  as  it  should  be,  there  will  be  less 
loss  from  concrete  escaping  from  the 
forms. 

The  correct  propoi-tions  for  walls  is 
one  bag  of  cement,  two  cubic  feet  of 
sand,  four  cubic  feet  of  rocks  or  coarse 
gravel.  Thrust  a  thin  wooden  paddle 
between  the  form  and  the  fresh  concrete 
to  iceep  the  stones  back  in  the  concrete. 
The  thin  mixture  will  then  flow  against 
the  forms,  giving  you  a  smooth  walL 
Harry  Ashley,  Kansas. 

Good  Taste  in  Painting 

Dear  Editor;  A  painter  of  my  ac- 
quaintance made  an  interesting  remark 
the  other  day: 

"I  don't  care  who  builds  a  house  or 
bam,  but  let  me  paint  it  and  III  make 
it  look  attractive." 

He  is  a  good  painter  and  this  remark 
is  not  an  empty  boast.  In  the  painting 
of  buildings  certain  colors  and  combina- 
tions are  attractive  and  are  known  as 
safe  colors.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
other  comhinations  are  to  be  avoided. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  color  combina- 
tions which  nearly  always  look  well  on 
houses : 

All  white.  Brown  with  white  trim- 
mings. White  with  brown  trimmings. 
Brown  with  light  brown  trimmings. 
Dark  green,  white  trimmings.  White 
with  dark  green  trimmings.  Yellow 
with  white  trimmings.  Gray  with  white 
trimmings.  Light  gray  with  dark  gray 
trimmings. 

A  light  cream  or  ivory  color  is  pre- 
ferable to  white  in  some  of  the  combina- 
tions mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
contrast  is  not  quite  so  striking. 

B.  D.  Stockwell,  Ohio. 

For  Chapped  Hands 

Dear  Editor:  I  noticed  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Lerrigo's  chapped  hands  recipe.  I 
have  one  that  beats  anything  else  ever 
tried.  I  have  tried  it  for  forty  years, 
and  mj'  parents  before  me  used  it.  It 
is  sorghum  molasses  (or  any  other  kind 
"of  syrup  will  beat  an  oily  substance, 
simply  because  it  is  easy  to  wash  off) . 
First,  wash  the  hands  clean,  rinse  them 
in  clear  water,  shake  some  of  the  water 
off,  then  put  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of 
molasses  (the  amount  depends  on  how 
windy  and  cold  the  day  is)  in  the  palm 
of  each  hand  and  rub  all  over  the  hands, 
and  face  too  if  it  is  chapped.  Then  let 
it  drv.  When  you  wash  it,  a.V  comes  off 
easily.  A.  M.  Smith,  Iowa. 

Test  for  Pure  Sand 

Dear  Editor:  Sand  that  contains 
clay  or  loam  will  weaken  concrete  in 
which  it  is  used.  And  if  there  is  very 
much  clay  or  loam  present,  the  concrete 
will  soon  crumble  and  be  worthless.  A 
simple  test  for  dirt  in  sand  is  to  take  a 
wide-mouthed  jar  holding  at  least  a 
quart  and  fill  it  a  third  full  of  sand. 
Then  nearly  fill  with  water  and  shake 
wen.  The  sand  will  settle  first  and  the 
dirt,  if  any,  will  form  in  a  layer  on  top 
of  the  sand. 

James  McDonald,  Nebraska. 
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Three  Autos  be  Given  Away 


Fair  Play 
and  Honest 
Treat- 
ment 
Guar- 
anteed 
to  All 


Other 
Valuable 
Prizes 

Money 
Too! 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Grand  .  Prize  Distribution 


THIS  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for.  Ju'st  the  very  thing 
that  you  have  dreamed  of,  to  ow^n  an  automobile  all  your  own.  This 
is  the  chance  of  your  lifetime  to  win  the  big  handsome  Five-Passenger, 
1917  Model  Overland  Touring  Car,  illustrated  above,  or  one  of  the  two  Five- 
Pasenger,  latest  1917  Model  Ford  Touring  Cars;  $75.00  Victrola;  $50.00 
Diamond  Ring;  $50.00  Fur  Coat  (for  either  lady  or  gentleman),  or  a  $25.00 
Gold  Watch.  It  is  a  fair  and  square  prize  distribution  and  it  is  open  to 
every  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Find  Out  More 

Perhaps  when  you  see  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  advertisement  the  name  of 
the  great  farm  paper  that  is  backing 
this  plaji  you  will  think  you  can  guess 
what  it's  all  about.  But  you  can't 
guess.  Even  the  most  vivid  imagina- 
tion won't  help  you  guess  the  nature  of 
this  all-can-win  prize  distribution. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  get  all  the  facts. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  has  given  away  more 
than  300  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls  who 
have  done  a  little  easy  work  for  us  in 
their  spare  time.  As  a  result  of  our 
reputation  as  being  unusually  liberal 
in  awarding  valuable  gifts,  many  of 
our  subscribers  and  readers  have 
asked  us  why  we  didn't  give  away  au- 
tomobiles so  the  "big  folks"  could  get 
a  chance.  We  have  decided  to  grant 
their  request  and  we  are  now  giving 
the  "grown-ups"  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren a  remarkable  opportunity  to  win 
one  of  the  grand  prizes  in  this  won- 
derful all-can-win  prize  distribution, 
which  starts  at  once.  The  quicker  you 
mail  the  coupon  the  better  start  you 
will  have. 


Here  is  the  List  of 
Grand  Prizes 

1st  Grand  Prize— $635.00  Overland 
Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  1917  Model 
electric  starting  and  lighting,  head-light 
dimmers,  left-hand  drive,  center  control, 
magnetic  speedometer,  demountable 
rims,  etc. 

2d  Grand  Prize — Ford,  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  Latest  1917  Model,  fully 
equipped. 

3d  Grand  Prize — Ford,  Five-Passen- 
ger Touring  Car,  Latest  1917  Model, 
fully  equipped. 

4th  Grand  Prize— $75.00  Victrola. 
5th  Grand  Prize— $50.00  Diamond 
Ring. 

6th  Grand  Prize— $50.00  Fur  Coat. 
7th  Grand  Prize— $25. 00  Gold  Watch. 
8th  Grand  Prize— $25. 00  Gold  Watch. 
9th  Grand  Prize— $25.00  Gold  Watch. 
10th  Grand  Prize— $25.00  Gold 
Watch. 

Farm  &  Fireside's  Guarantee 

We  wish  to  guarantee  to  the  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  that  this  Prize 
Distribution  will  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  fairness  in  every  way  and  that 
.he  prizes  will  be  awarded  just  as  repre- 
sented. ,  Farm  and  Fireside. 
EW 


1917  Ford 
Touring  Car 


Everyone  is  Handsomely  Rewarded 
Nobody  Disappointed 

There's  no  chance  for  you  to  lose.  You'can't  help  winning,  not  with  the 
help  we  are  going  to  give  you.  And  besides,  your  friends  all  come  to  your  as- 
sistance. Winning*  one  of  these  grand  prizes  is  mere  child's  play.  You  don't 
need  a  particle  of  experience,  the  less  you  have  the  better. 

You  will  actually  be  surprised,  astonished  and  amazed  at  how  very  easily 
you  can  be  the  winner  of  one  of  these  grand  prizes.  Don't  think  you  haven't  a 
chance  to  win,  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  we  do  not  give  away  valuable 
prizes.  This  great  prize  distribution  is  going  to  be  conducted  just  as  we  say  it 
will,  with  absolute  fairness  and  honesty  to  all. 


1917  Ford 
Touring  Car 


Turii  Your  Spare  Time  Into  Cash 
and  Valuable  Prizes 

Remember,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend  any  of  your  time  that  you  de- 
vote to  other  things.  Your  spare  time  only  is  required.  An  occasional  visit 
among  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  will  make  you  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  three  automobiles  or  one  of  the  other  prizes. 

Did  you  ever  fcear  of  a  more  liberal  or  remarkable  offer?  Why,  its  going 
to  be  hard  for  you  to  keep  from  winning!  Be  careful — act  quickly  so  that  no 
one  else  in  your  neighborhood  will  get  ahead  of  you.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  at  once — to-day. 

The  "Auto"  Contest  Manager 
Farm  and  Fireside 
Springfield,  Ohio 


You  don't  have  to  invest  one  penny  of  your  hard-earned  money — it 
costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  win  one  of  these  grand  prizes.  And  we're 
going  to  give  money  rewards  too,  so  you  see  you  can't  possibly  lose.  We 
have  given  away  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fine  prizes  in  the  past  few 
months  to  our  deserving  friends,  but  this  is  the  most  liberal,  the  grandest 
prize  distribution  we  have  ever  made.  Get  your  share  of  these  big  rewards. 
Don't  wait.  Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  to-day,  without  fail.  That's  the 
thing  that  will  give  you  a  flying  start.    Mail  the  coupon  now — quickly. 

Now,  Don't  Delay 

Surely  you  want  one  or  the  other  of 
these  big  Grand  Prizes — if  you  do, 
can  you  think  of  a  quicker,  surer  way 
to  get  it  than  to  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  at  once.  Here's  your  chance — 
a  great,  big  chance  to  get  your  choice 
of  these  fine  gifts  without  one  cent  of 
cost— and  big  money  too. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  work 
that  is  disagreeable — nothing  that 
you  wouldn't  ask  a  friend  to  do,  noth- 
ing to  invest  in  and  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Just  a  little  visiting 
around  among  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors is  all  you  need  to  do.  After  you 
have  signed  and  mailed  the  coupon 
and  have  heard  from  us  you  will  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  to  get  such  valu- 
able gifts  for  such  little  effort. 

Mail  Coupon  Quick 

But  don't  you  dare  to  put  it  off  a 
minute!    Dig  for  your  pencil — fill  out 
the  coupon — clip  it  and  mail  it  into  us 
to-day — now — without  a  minute's  de- 
lay.   Just  for  doing  that  we  will  give 
you  5,000  Free  Votes.    The^  nice  part 
about  it  is  that  5,000  Votes  may  be  all 
you  need  at  the  final  wind-up  to  win 
big — Big — mind    you,    because  we're 
going  to  give  away  three  automobiles  ^ 
on  such  a  liberal,  all-can-win  plan  that  / 
you  will  see  it  is  more  like  play  than 
work.  Before  you  turn  this  page —  / 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  quick- 
ly  and  start  off  with  a  jump     /  The 

with  5,000  Free  Votes  to  / 

'  Contest 

your    credit.     Hurry —     /  Manager, 
write  to-day.  This  Cou-    /  ^^^^ 
pon  Properly  Filled     /     side,  Springfield, 
Out  Gives  You  a      /  de^^Sir:- 

Flying    Start    in     /        Please  send  me  by  re- 
"  /       turn   mail   full  mforma- 

this  Grand  All-  /  tion  regarding  your  grand 
„  .  ,        prize  distribution.    This  puts 

Oan-Win     /     me  under  no  obligations. 

Prize  Dis-  / 

tribution.  ^/  ^""'^   

/ 

/    Post  Office   

/ 

/ 

/    R.  F.  D  

/ 

State  '• .'.  -•• 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Horse  'Power  lyfan 


You  ask,  "What  has  this  to  do  with 
me  as  a  buyer  of  tires?"  Just  this: 
by  such  savings  at  the  Firestone 
factory  we  cut  dowa  tire  cost  for  you. 
One  man  feeds  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal 
a  day  that  develop  12,000  horsepower. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  Firestone 
takes  the  cost  out  of  overhead  and  puts 
the  quality  in  the  Tire.  You  profit 
through  more  quality — more  mileage 
for  less  money. 

It  is  equipment  and  efficiency  of  this  kind 
throughout  the  Firestone  factory  and 
branches  that  give  you  exclusive  quality, 
at  ordinary  price,  in  Firestone  Tires. 


Free  Offer 


A  Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch  free, 
if  you  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name, 
and  the  make  of  your  tires. 

Ask  also  for  copy  of  our  book,  "Mileage 
Talks,"  No.  46. 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  lAirgest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Mabers" 

Akron,  O. — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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A  Check  on  Engine  Cost 


MANY  people  still  seem  to  think  that  the  less 
they  pay  for  an  engine  the  more  they  get 
for  their  money.  There  are  6-H.  P.  farm  engines  on 
the  market  rang^ing  in  price  from  about  $100.00  to 
S250.00.  Some  men  sav,  "6-H.  P.  is  6-H.  P.  If  I  can  buy 
6-H.  P.  for  a  hundred  dollars,  why  should  I  pay  more?" 

One  reason  is  that  the  higher  priced  engine  is  actually  the 
cheaper,  that  is,  it  gives  more  value  for  the  money  invested,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  length  of  serv  ice. 

Take  Titan  engines  tor  example.  We  can  show  any  number 
of  instauces  where  Titan  engines  have  done  heavy  work  for 
twelve  years  and  are  still  in  everyda}'  use.  Does  anyone  who 
reads  this  know,  of  a  "cheap"  engine  that  has  lasted  "five  years 
on  any  kind  of  work?  SupiX)sing  the  cheap  engine  lasted  five 
years,  how  many  such  engines  would  a  farmer  have  to  buy  to 
get  twelve  years'  service?  At  least  three,  wouldn't  he?  Does  a 
Titan  engine  cost  three  times  as  much  as  a  cheap  engine? 
Hardly.  There  is  a  real  dollars  and  cents  saving  then  in  buying 
a  Titan  engine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  priceless  satisfaction  of 
having  an  engine  that  is  always  there  whenever  you  need  its 
power.   Think  that  over. 

We  can  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  the  most  value  for  your 
engine  money.    Write  us  at  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cbampion    Deeriog    McConmck    HilwMkee    Otlxnac  Pkno 


Renewing  Loans 

Plan  to  Secure  Use  of  Land  Bank  Funds 


By  JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER 

 —  


Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept.  2-5, 1916. 
AS  SOON  as 
/\  possible  after 
A.  JLit  was  organ- 
ized,   the  Farm 

Loan  Baiik  Board   

started   out   on  a 

trip  around  the  country  to  tell  farmers 
and  other  people  what  it  was  all  about. 
It  designed  to  spend  six  weeks  listening 
to  fai-mers  and  financiers,  and  talking 
back  to  them,  in  the  effort  to  determine 
just  how  the  new  law  ought  to  be  set 
working  and  how  it  can  do  most  good. 

Before  leaving  on  the  trip  a  member 
of  the  board  said  to  me: 

"I  wish  you  \Yould  say  to  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside  family  that  farmers  who 


U.S.  <\ 


cent  is  doing  well. 

Theoretically,  of 
course,  the  differ- 
ence is  caused  by 
varying  risk.  If  the 
risk  can  be  sub- 
stantially elimi- 
nated, capital  will 
buy  one  issue  of  bonds  as  cheaply  as 
another.  When  they  are  all  issued  un- 
der the  same  rules,  an  insurance  com- 
pany will  order,  not  $500,000  worth  of 
Illinois  5  per  cent  farm  mortgages,  but 
$500,000  of  federal  farm-loan  mortgage 
bonds,  and  it  will  not  need  to  care 
whether  they  are  Illinois  or  Texas 
bonds,  so  it  is  certain  they  are  issued 
under  the  new  law's  provisions.  The 
new  law  will  render  its  chief  service 


have  loans  falling  due  around  January   to  sections  that  now  pay  high  interest 


1st  should  not  count  on  getting  loans 
through  the  new  organization  by  that 
time.  It  is  possible  that  some  enterpris- 
ing groups  may  have  the  preliminary 
organization  of  national  farm  loan  as- 
sociations ready  before  that;  but  these 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  and  lend 
money  until  the  organization  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  and  the  federal  land 
banks  is  perfected,  which  will  neces- 
sarily require  considerable  time. 

"I  should  advise  that  a  loan  coming 
due  before  next  July  1st  be  renewed  oh 
the  best  terms  possible.  Especially, 
there  should  be  reserved  the  privilege  of 
paying  off  the  obligation  at  any  annual 
or  semiannual  interest  date.  That  will 
make  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  federal  plan  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  working  order.  We  think  by  next 
July  it  will  be  ready  to  put  out  money." 

One  must  be  impressed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  board  has  set  about  its 
business.  The  first  thing  agreed  upon 
was  that  no  politics  would  be  permitted 
in  the  selection  of  appointees.  Nobody 
gets  a  job  through  pull;  he  must  be  able 
to  deliver  the  goods.  The  members  of 
the  board  started  working  longer  hours 
and  harder  than  anybody  in  their  em- 
ploy. When  I  asked  why  they  were  so 
eager  to  overwork  themselves,  I  got  this 
explanation : 

"The  cheaper  we  run  this  business 
the  cheaper  we  will  be  able  to  furnish 
money  to  farmers.  We've  got  to  start 
it  rig-ht.  If  we  pile  up  a  lot  of  expenses 
the  rate  of  interest  will  have  to  take 
care  of  them.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
lend  money  in  every  district  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  had  now.  That  will  not 
be  hard  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  rates  are  now  altogether  too  high. 
It  will  be  mighty  hard  in  some  sections 
where  farmers  are  already  getting 
money  at  5  per  cent  flat. 

"A  great  deal  depends  on  the  start- 
off.    If  our  first  issue  of  bonds  is  at  4%  _ 

per  cent,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  before  ter  grades  of  grain,  by  getting  the 


rates.  It  will  finally  do  away  with  much 
of  the  discrimination  and  inequity  as 
between  sections,  and  that  will  mean  a 
big  farming  boom  in  some  territories 
that  have  been  backward. 

For  myself,  I  gi-eatly  doubt  whether 
this  evolution  is  going  to  help  the  com- 
mvmities  where  farm  land  is  worth  from 
$100  to  $2.^0  an  acre.  More  likely  it 
will  bring  cheaper  lands  into  competi- 
tion with  these  expensive  ones,  and  tend 
to  pull  down  the  prices  of  the  highest 
priced  ones.  But  that  will  not  be  a  se- 
rious affair.  The  country  is  gi-owing  so 
fast  that  lands  are  not  going  perma- 
nently to  shrink  in  value  anywhere. 

IN  SIGNING  the  argicultural  appro- 
priation bill  for  this  year.  President 
Wilson  wrote  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Lever,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  congratulating  every- 
body on  the  character  of  the  measure. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  forward-looking 
bill,  too.  A  good  many  things  are  being 
started  nowadays  from  which  results 
will  not  be  immediate,  but  will  be  highly, 
important.  Co-operation  among  farm- 
ers in  various  directions  is  being  en- 
couraged in  the  most  effective  way; 
namely,  by ,  hanging  up  prizes  for  the  - 
ones  who  co-operate.  There  is  the  road 
law,  which  proposes  co-operation  with 
the  States  in  building  country  roads; 
the  farm  loan  law,  which  provides  co- 
operation with  farmers,  who  must  co- 
operate among  themselves;  and  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Mai-kets,  which 
will  help  in  the  detail  of  selling  products 
to  better  advantage  if  only  the  farmers 
will  do  their  share. 

Passage  of  the  provision  for  federal 
standards,  inspection,  and  grading  of 
grains  is  going  to  be  very  important  to 
farmers  who  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  means  that  after  this  law  is  really  in 
effect  the  farmer  selling  grain  will  be 
paid  for  what  he  really  has.    The  bet- 


long  we  will  be  able  to  sell  them  as  low 
as  4  per  cent.  We  hope  to  start  at  a 
rate  low  enough  to  give  confidence  that 
our  service  will  mean  something  sub- 
stantial to  farmers  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  rates  will  decrease  and  the 
margin  for  expenses  be  cut  down  after 
the  outset." 

THERE  have  been  some  very  encour- 
aging developments  already.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  immense  investors 
in  farm  mortgages.  Already  some  of 
these  are  issuing  prospectuses  of  new 


recognition  they  deserve,  will  mean 
more  than  ever  before.  Selecting  the 
right  kind  of  seed,  the  most  desirable 
varieties,  the  ones  best  suited  to  your 
locality,  will  be  vei-y  much  worth  while, 
because  scientific  grading  will  soon  find 
out  what  varieties  are  best  for  various 
uses.  There  is  a  wide  difference.  Some 
kinds  of  v/heat,  for  instance,  stand  sea 
travel  much  better  than  others.  It  is 
believed  that  the  new  law  will  before 
long  lead  to  a  very  definite  understand- 
ing on  these  points,  so  that  the  man 
raising  a  grain  especially  adapted  to 
plans  under  Avhich  thev  will  lend  money  export  will  get  recognition  for  it  and 
on  mortgages  with  amortization  clauses   be  paid  accordingly,  something  that  has 


sions ;  m 


never  been  done  before,  except  in  the 
crudest  way. 

Still  more  important  is  the  prospect 
that  the  seaboard  grain  markets  will 
before  long  be  "jacked  up"  to  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  persistently  under 
that  relationship,  commonly  by  several 
cents.  This  year,  for  iivstanee,  with  for- 
eign demand  largely  making  prices  of 
grain,  Liverpool  has  ordinarily  more 
influence  at  Chicago  than  at  some  East- 
ern ports.  There  is  something  wrong 
when  a  big  market  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  pays  less  for  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat  than  Chicago  does,  yet  that  has 
been  repeatedly  noted.  The  OfRce  of 
there   is   an   excellent   Markets,  plus  the  activities  of  the  grain 

standardization  division,  are  likely  to 
biing  reform  in  this  direction. 

When  gi-ain  prices  went  sky-shooting 
a  few  weeks  ago,  some  people  in  and  out 
of  congress  rushed  f  oi-ward  with  the  de- 
mand that  an  embargo  be  forthwith 
placed  on  export  of  these  jmrticnlar 
cereals. 

Some  farmers  have  written  asking  if 

FT 


that  is.  paying  off  an  instalment  of 
the  principal  at  each  interest  payment. 
Some  others  are  considering  the  discon- 
tinuance of  their  farm-loan  depart- 
ments entirely,  it  is  said,  with  the  idea 
that  instead  they  will  buy  the  bonds 
that  the  fai-m-loan  banks  will  issue.  If 
this  shall  ultimately  be  the  decision  of 
farm-loan  investors,  it  will  mean  that 
the  whole  o\-erhea*l  cost  of  this  business 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  federal  or- 
ganization, and  expenses  gi-eatly  re- 
duced. It  is  too  early  to  guess  how  far 
this  revolutionary  tendency  will  go,  but 
it  is  very.certain  that  the  new  board  as- 
pires to  accomplish  just  such  a  revolu- 
tion, and  believes,  frpm  information 
received,  that 
chance  to  do  it 

One  of  the  most  important 'results  of 
this  departure  in  farm  finance  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  pretty  definite  leveling  up 
of  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  trernendous  va- 
riations now.  In  some  sections  money 
can  be  had  at  5  per  cent,  no  commis- 


others,  to  get  it  at  18  per 
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there  was  real  danger  of  such  a  thing 
happening. 

Well,  there  isn't. 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  People  who  don't  stop 
to  think  are  still  pretty  plentiful,  and 
some  of  them  in  office.  But  that  sort  of 
thing  is  on  the  whole  less  popular  than 
a  few  years  ago.  As  I  am  writing, 
cash  wheat  in  Chicago  is  a  bit  above 
$1.50.  An  embargo — that  is,  a  prohibi- 
tion of  exports — would  considerably  cut 
the  price.  It  might  even  save  the  bak- 
ers from  the  necessity  to  raise  the  price 
of  bread.  But  how  about  ultimate  effects? 
Next  year,  convinced  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  get  advantage  from  war 
prices,  farmers  would  reduce  their 
wheat  plantings  and  increase  something 
else — something  for  which  the  markets 
were  still  free.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  a  big  drop  in  the  production 
of  those  things  that  were  shut  off  from 
.  the  world  market,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  price.  We  should  merely  post- 
pone for  a  year  or  two  the  price  infla- 
tion, and  incidentally  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  foreign 
customers  would  look  elsewhere  for 
their  supplies,  and  America  would  lose 
her  grip  in  the  foreign  markets.  A  year 
of  embargo  would  do  more  harm,  both  to 
the  American  farmer  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  than  high  prices. 

All  this  is  plain  enough,  and  is  un- 
derstood by.  people  who  have  studied 
such  marketing  experiences.  The  point 
is  that  Congress  understands  it  too — 
the  majority  of  people  in  Congress — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  worry. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  farm- 
ers in  your  State,  as  well  as  others,  in- 
terested in  good  roads,  looking  up  your 
state  laws  on  road-building.  Congress 
has  provided  for  spending  $85,000,000 
of  federal  money  on  state  highways  in 
the  next  few  years,  provided  each  State 
matches  its  apportioned  share  with  a 
like  amount  of  state  money. 

Secretary  Houston  the  other  day  dis- 
cussed the  workings  of  this  new  act 
with  the  highway  authorities  of  the 
States.  He  pointed  out  features  not 
generally  understood.  One  is  that  when 
a  State  accepts  the  federal  plan,  and 
pledges  to  match  the  federal  appropria- 
tions, it  must  make  this  pledge  good  for 
the  entire  period  covered  by  the  act. 
This  insures  a  good,  fair,  honest  experi- 
ment, rather  ,than,  possibly,  a  one-year 
try-out  and  then  withdrawal  of  the 
State  from  the  agreement. 

But  there  is  need  for  immediate  at- 
tention to  state  laws,  because  some 
States  have  no  authority  under  which 
the  State  may  build  roads;  therefore 
co-operation  between  State  and  Federal 
Government  is  not  possible.  The  fed- 
eral law  provides,  as  to  such  cases, 
that  where  the  State  has  no  power  to 
build  roads  the  Federal  Government 
may  co-operate  with  individual  coun- 
ties. But  this  is  so  hedged  about  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  almost  impossible  of 
practical  operation.  There  must  be 
some  state  authority  to  distribute  the 
funds  among  the  counties,  and  the  coun- 
ties that  co-operate  must  pledge  them- 
selves to  stay  with  the  scheme  through- 
out the  life  of  the  federal  act.  It  will 
be  well-nigh  impossible  to  organize  such 
a  complicated  co-operation  among  a 
group  of  counties  in  the  State  except 
under  a  state  authority. 

Hence  the  need  of  getting  your  state 
law's  fixed,  this  coming  winter,  so  that 
co-operation  between  State  and  nation 
will  be  possible  without  delay.  If  for 
want  of  right  laws  your  State  loses  a 
slice  of  the  present  appropriation,  it 
will  probably  never  catch  up  again. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  federal 
road  co-operation  will  be  in  putting 
road-building  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
and  showing  the  whole  country  how  it 
can  be  done  and  should  be  done.  If  the 
road  money  now  spent  every  year  were 
not  largely  wasted,  the  roads  would  be 
pretty  good.  Mr.  Houston  told  the  road 
officials  that  $250,000,000  annually  is 
spent  on  roads  in  the  country,  but  large- 
ly wasted.  The  co-operation  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  work  out  a  system  under 
which  it  can  be  used  wisely  and  well. 
That  would  mean  that  without  any  ad- 
ditional taxes  a  billion  dollars  would 
go  into  good  roads  every  four  years. 

Get  busy  with  the  candidates  for  the 
legislature  in  your  county.  Get  your 
clubs  and  unions  and  granges  active; 
find  out  just  how  your  state  laws  stand, 
and  what  changes  are  needed  in  them; 
and  get  your  legislative  nominees 
pledged  to  support  needed  changes. 
Now  is  the  time  for  it.  After  election 
it  may  be  too  late. 


Raising  and  Selling  Horses 

[CONTINED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

the  big  ones.  We  know  of  no  district 
in  the  corn  belt  where  any  number  of 
heavy  horses,  thin  or  fat,  may  be  ob- 
tained. Formerly  we  could  buy  these 
feeders  from  the  farmers,  right  out  of 
work,  feed  them  sixty  days  or  so,  and 
then  sell  them  to  go  East,  but  the  few 
E-W 


we  can  find  nowadays  are  bought  right 
off  the  reel  as  soon  as  we  get  them  to* 
market.  Farmers'  should  try  to  get 
their  horses  fat  before  offering  them 
for  sale.  We  will  give  $50  or  $60,  or 
even  $75,  more  for  a  horse  in  full  flesh 
than  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  the 
same  animal  if  we  could  see  his  ribs. 
At  that,  perhaps,  it  does  not  pay  farm- 
ers to  full-feed  their  horses  for  sale. 
Usually  they  can  get  enough  without 
using  their  grain  that  way." 

It  never  pays  to  offer  a  skin-poor 
horse  for  sale.  He  should  be  freshened 
up  somehow  on  rest  and  good  feed,  and 
then  he  will  bring  enough  more  to  make 
it  pay;  which  brings  us  to  the  market- 
ing stage  of  equine  life.  Resident  or 
outside  buyers  are  continually  riding 
the  roads  seeking  to  buy  horses.  Time 
was,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
farmers  consigned  their  own  horses  to 
commission  men  in  Chicago  and  other 
wholesale  markets  and  had  them  sold 
by  auction.  Now  that  is  all  done  away 
with.  The  buyers,  who  make  a  profes- 
sion of  the  game,  do  all  the  shipping  to 
market,  so  that  the  farmer  is  paid  his 
spot'  cash  in  his  own  yard,  usually 
promising  to  deliver  the  animal  at  a 
certain  railway  station  on  a  certain  day. 

Just  at  present  the  foreign  army  out- 
let dominates  the  entire  trade.  This 
demand  absorbs  cavalry  horses,  or 
riders,  and  artillery  horses,  or  gunners, 
as  they  are  dubbed  in  the  trade.  The 
former  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
commoner  drivers  and  the  latter  from 
among  the  chunks,  expressers,  and  wag- 
oners bred  on  corn-belt  farms.  Prices 
paid  for  riders  at  points  of  inspection 
range  from  $115  to  $165,  and  for  gun- 
ners the  actual  range  is  $160,  $165, 
$175,  $190,  and  $200.  The  absorptive 
power  of  this  outlet  is  at  least  eight  or 
nine  for  one  of  the  commercial  demand, 
hence  most  of  the  , country  buyers  are 
catering  to  the  foreign  trade.  In  Chi- 
cago there  are  in  full  blast  just  now  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  inspections, 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  govern- 
ments being  the  purchasers. 

Few  farmers  have  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  horse  values.  It  always  pays 
to  visit  a  big  market  and  put  in  a  day 
or  two  watching  sales  there  and  discov- 
ering what  sorts  of  horses  are  actually 
wanted  and  the  various  prices  paid. 
Unfortified  by  such  information,  the 
grower  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
itinerant  buyer,  who  offers  what  he 
pleases  and  pays  in  accordance  with 
the  degree  of  "preparedness"  he  finds 
on  the  part  of  the  seller. 

"I  am  finding  plenty  of  demand  in  the 
East  for  all  the  horses  I  ship,"  said  Joe 
Harris,  who  ships  horses  from  Chicago 
to  Boston.  "I  think  the  business  will  be 
mighty  good  this  fall." 

Col.  John  S.  Cooper,  the  oldest  estab- 
lished commission  receiver  in  the  Chi- 
cago market,  recently  said  on  this  same 
topic :  "I  believe  we  are  going  to  have 
a  fine  horse  business  this  fall  commer- 
cially, and  the  foreign  powers  will  buy 
just  as  long  as  they  are  at  war.  We 
have  foreign  contracts  that  will  take 
eighteen  months  to  fill,  but,  of  course, 
they  will  cease  on  the  declaration  of 
peace.  The  entire  East  is  bare  of 
horseflesh,  and  it  seems  as  though  they 
would  have  to  get  motive  power  some- 
where. I  have  never  known  good  big 
horses  as  scarce.  It  will  pay  farmers  to 
keep  on  breeding  that  kind.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  them." 

The  manner  in  which  mules  are  mar- 
keted is  altogether  different  from 
horses.  Growing  and  selling  mules  is  a 
professional  stunt.  The  mules  are 
raised  by  the  farmers,  and  sold  as 
weanlings  when  ready  to  take  from  the 
mothers.  They  are  collected  in  big 
bunches  and  grown  out  either  until  they 
are  two  years  old  or  until  they  are  of 
full  marketable  age.  Few  breeders  keep 
their  mules  after  weaning  time.  Good 
hybrids,  progeny  of  standard  jacks,  and 
good  draft  mares  bring  from  $75  to 
$125,  and  sometimes  more,  at  weaning 
time. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  mule,  it  does  not  pay  to  carry  him 
further  when  so  much  cash  may  be  ob- 
tained for  him  at  so  tender  an  age. 
Mule  foals  are  like  horse  foals  in  that 
they  should  be  fed  what  grain  they  will 
eat  during  the  summer,  and  kept  in 
from  the  pestering  flies,  being  turned 
out  either  with  or  without  their  dams  at 
night  to  grass. 

Finally,  a  most  essential  point  in 
rearing  both  horses  and  mules  is  to 
have  some  good  shedding  in  the  fields 
so  that  they  may  seek  shelter  from  the 
blazing  sun  or  from  storms.  If  horses 
are  forced  to  stay  outside  in  a  bare  field 
with  the  sun's  rays  pelting  down  on 
their  undefended  backs  and  pestered 
continually  by  the  brutal  flies,  they  will 
get  thin  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  fed 
them,  and  they  will  split  their  feet  so 
badly,  stamping  in  self-defense,  that 
they  may  never  come  right  again.  The 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — 
and  never  was  there  straighter  applica- 
tion of  that  proverbial  saw  than  in  the 
rearing  of  young  horses. 


President  Wilson  Signing  the  Rural  Credits  Act 


President  Wilson 

Has  Won  Real  Freedom — 
Hsis  Secured  Prosperity — 

For  the  Farmer 

The  Wilson  administration  is -the  first  that  YtSiS 
dared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  farmer 
against  the  usurer,  the  fake  middleman,  and 
the  other  human  pests  who  in  the  past  have 
grown  rich  on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toil. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  the  farmer 
has  been  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  extor- 
tioner and  slavery  to  the  favored  few.  Under 
President  Wilson  the  farmer  has  been  treated  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  accorded  his  full  rights  and  advantages. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  the  average  annual 
farm  wealth  production  has  been  $10,000,000,000— 
over  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  best  previous  show- 
ing. And  the  farmer  has  enjoyed  the  financial  fruits 
of  his  work.' 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained 
Peace  With  Honor 

No  greater  service  has  ever  been  rendered  to  any  country 
by  any  man  in  any  time.  This  alone  warrants  your 
supporting  him.  On  the  record  of  his  administration's 
service  to  you,  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  In 
brief,  here  is  the  record : 


1 —  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture has  been  shown  through  greatly 
and  intelligently  increased  appropriations 
for  its  support. 

2 —  Greatly  increased  provision  has  been 
made,  through  the  enactment  of  the  Co- 
operative Agricultural  Extension  Act,  for 
conveying  agricultural  information  to 
farmers  and  for  inducing  them  to  apply  it. 

3 —  Through  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  system- 
atic provi  ion  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made"toward  the  solution  of  problems  in 
that  important  half  of  agriculture  which 
concerns  Distribution — marketing,  rural 
finance  and  rural  organization.  The  appro- 
priations for  this  Office,  including  those  for 
enforcing  new  laws  designed  to  promote 
better  marketing,  has  been  increased  to 
$1,200,000. 

1 — The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 
will  secure  uniformity  in  the  grading  of 
grain,  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  fairer 
prices  for  his  product,  and  afford  him  an 
incentive  to  raise  better  grades  of  grain. 

5 — The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
license  bonded  warehouses  in  various 
states.  It  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
better  storage  facilities  for  staple  crops 
and  will  make  possible  the  issuance  of 
reliable  warehouse  receipts  which  will  be 
widely  and  easily  negotiable. 


6 —  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will  conduce 
to  the  establishment  of  more  effective  high- 
way machinery,  stimulate  larger  produc- 
tion and  better  marketing,  promote  a 
fuller  and  more  attractive  rural  life. 

7 —  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits  the 
farmer  by  guaranteeing  better  banking, 
safeguarding  the  credit  structure .  of  the 
country  and  preventing  panics,  making 
larger  provision  for  loans  through  national 
banks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by  giving 
farm  paper  a,  maturity  period  of  6  months. 

The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act 

8 —  It  was  essential,  however,  that  banking 
machinery  be  devised  that  would  reach 
intimately  into  the  rural  districts,  that  it 
should  operate  on  terms  suited  to  the  farm- 
er's needs,  and  should  be  under  sympa- 
thetic management.  The  need  was  for 
machinery  which  would  introduce  business 
methods  into  farm  finance,  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  farm 
loans,  place  upon  the  market  mortgages 
which  would  be  a  safe  investment  for 
private  funds,  attract  into  agricultural 
operations  a  fair  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  and  lead  to  a  reduction  of  interest. 
These  needs  and  these  ideals  have  been 
met  by  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act. 


This  is  not  all  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  has 
been  accomplished. 


That  is  Why  the  Farmer  Will  Vote 

To  Retain  President  Wilson  In  Office 


ThU  advertisement  is 
published  and  paid 
for  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee, 
iZnd  St.  Bldg.,  N.  Y: 
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Makes 

work  lighter 

too.  Also  helps 
appetite  and  digestion. 
Allays  thirst  Refreshes.^ 

SEALED  TIGHT— KEPT  RIGHT 


The  Wri^ey  Spearmen's  Mother  Goose  boob 
in  colors  is  funny.    Write  for  your  free  copy. 


Wm.Wrigley  Jr.  Co.,  CSiicago 


Save  One  Man  With 


One  Man  Discs  35  Acroa 
a  Day. 


READY 
TO  WORK 

ONE  MAN  Bnrns  Kerosene 

One  man  and  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  more 
work  every  day  than  most  tractors  and  two  men. 
Let  that  fact  sink  in  —  it  means  money  to  you. 

When  operating,  you  sit  on  your  implement  and  drive  the  Bates 
Steel  Mule  as  easily  as  you  would  a  horse.  Everything  is  in 
front — no  looking  around  or  carrying  an  extra  man  at  $2  a  day. 
Plowing,  Discing,  Spreading,  Drilling,  Cultivating,  Mowing, 
Harvesting— no  matter  what  the  job—  — 
the  "Mule"  is  a  real  one  man  tractor.  • 

Has  Craivler  Drive 
Instead  of  Wheel 

Because  of  this  feature,   the  Bates  crawier 

"Mule"  works  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry,  without  packing  the 
g^round.  You  can  use  it  in  weather  when  other  tractors  are 
idle  and  get  about  one-third  more  days  work  per  year. 
Ifyouwantamachine  that  will  do  more  than  you  ever  thought 
possible,  then  look  up  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
'Mule."  Backed  by  a  strong,  broad  guar- 
antee. Thousands  in  successful  use. 


Write  today  for  facts  and  pictures  of  what 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  for  you. 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

1 72  Benton  Street  JoUet,  Illinois 


No.  6 — What  Farm  Impl<^ent.  Machine  Part  or  Mechani- 
cal Term  Does  This  PicHirv  Reprtiient? 


— \\  hat  Fane  Implement.  Machine  Part  or  Mfvjhaui- 
ca!  Term  Does  This  Pictare  R^ipreeenl  .' 


FARM  AND.  FJ.ftJ^J§IDE 

Win  a  $1,000  Prize 

For  Best  Answers  to  Fifty  Puzzle  Pictures 

WELL,  folks,  here's  the  second  installment  of  pictures,  for  ap- 
propriate titles  to  which  we  offer  $3,500.  As  each  picture  is 
drawn  to  represent  some  farm  implement  or  machine  part  or 
mechanical  term,  we  call  this  our  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game. 
The  pictures  now  have  no  titles.  You 
are  invited  to  submit  suggestions  for 
them.  Fifty  such  pictures  will  con- 
stitute the  Game.  Nos.  1  to  5  ap- 
peared in  our  September  16th  issue, 
Nos.  6  to  10  are  published  below  and 
five  additional  pictures  will  be  printed 
in  each  succeeding  issue  until  all  fifty 
have  appeared. 

When  all  fifty  have  been  printed  (the  last 
installment,  Nos.  41  to  50,  will  appear  in 
our  January  20th  issue)  you  can  submit 
your  sets  of  title  suggestions,  not  before. 
You  will  be  given  until  midnight,  Febru- 
ary 20th,  to  prepare  and  submit  your  sug- 
gestions. 

The  awards,  totaling  $3,500  and  to  be  di- 
vided among  four  hundred  participants^  fol- 
low: For  the  best  set  of  title  suggestions 
$1,000;  for  the  next  or  second  best  set  $500; 
for  the  third  best  set  $250;  for  the  fourth 
best  set  $125;  for  the  fifth  best  set  $100; 
for  the  sixth  best  set  $75;  for  the  seventh 
best  set  $50 ;  for  the  eighth  best  set  $50 ;  for 
the  ninth  best  set  $25 ;  for  the  tenth  best  set 
S25;  for  the  eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets 
SIO  each;  for  the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred 
fiftieth  best  sets  $5  each;  for  the  one  hun- 
dred fifty-first  to  three  hundredth  best  sets 
S2  each;  for  the  three  hundred  and  first  to 
four  hundredth  best  sets  $1  each;  total,  four 
hundred  awards,  $3,500. 

As  spacq  is  limited  here  we  cannot  print 
all  details  of  the  Farm  Implements  Puzzle 
Game,  so  we  have  prepared  a  circular  of  in- 
formation which  contains  all  rules  and  in- 
structions and  general  information.  This 
will  be  sent  free  and  to  anyone,  anywhere. 
Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  and  say  "Send  details  of  your  Farm 
Implements  Puzzle  Game." 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  par- 
ticipants, and  to  place  all  on  an  absolutely 
equal  footing,  and  to  make  familiarity  with 
farm  machinery  unnecessary,  we  have  also 
published  a  list  of  about  three  thousand  im- 
plements, parts  and  terms.  This  is  called 
the  OflBcial  Key  Book  as  ideas  for  each  pic- 
ture are  obtained  from  the  list  of  titles  it 
contains  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  titles  to 
the  fifty  pictures. 

Copies,  of  .the  Official  Key  Book  are  on 
public  file  irt  the  offices  and  agencies  of  this 
publication  and  one  copy  will  be  placed  on 
public  file  in  any  town  when  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made.  We  offer  a  Key  Book  free 
to  anyone  subscribing  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  three  years  at  $1.00. 

It  is  not  a  requirement  that  you  subscribe, 
but  as  you  will  be  renewing  sooner  or  later, 
anyhow,  we  make  this  special  offer.  Or  the 
subscription  can  be  that  of  a  friend. 

For  information  only,  send  us  a  postal. 
To  subscribe  at  the  special  rate  of  three 
years  for  $1.00  and  get  the  Official  Key 
Book  free,  send  remittance  with  the  coupon 
below.  Then  while  waiting  for  your  Key 
Book  and  complete  information,  study  the 
pictures,  and  jot  down  all  the  suggestions 
which  occur  to  you.  Then  when  you  have 
the  official  list,  you  can  check  your  notations 
and  also  get  new  ideas.  Reprints  of  the  five 
pictures  which  appeared  in  the  preceding 
issue  will  be  sent  you  free  with  Key  Book  if, 
when  sending  subscription,  you  ask  for  them. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  delay.  Get  in  this 
game  at  once.  You  know  what  Ben  Frank- 
lin said,  "One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-mor- 
rows," and  Frothingham,  "Let  the  day's 
work  be  done  as  its  hours  are  passing.  Let 
not  the  opportunity  that  is  so  fleeting,  yet 
so  full,  pass  neglected  away." 

This  Farm  Implement  Puzzle  Game  offers 
you  not  only  many  hours  of  helpful  mental 
recreation,  but  golden  opportunities.  Some- 
one will  receive  the  thousand  dollars.  Why 
not  you?  It  all  rests  with  you.  As  one  very 
advisable  first  step,  send  this  coupon  in 
now. 


No.  8 — ^What  Farm  Implement.  Machine  Part  or  Mechani- 
cal Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


Mo .  9 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or  Mechani- 
cal Term  Does  This  Picture  R^jpresent? 


No.  10 — ^Vhac  Farm  Implement.  Machine  Part  or  Mechaii" 
ical  Term  Docs  This  Picture  Represent? 


Special  Svibscription — Free  Key  Book  Offer  Coupon 

FF-lO-7  Farm  Implements  Game  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 

I  desire  to  p'.ay  your  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game.  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  one 
dollar  (SI. 00).  Please  extend  my  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three  yeai-s  from 
present  expiration  date.  (If  you  are  a  new  reader,  subscription  will  be  started  with  first 
^issue  sent  you. )  Also  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  OFFICIAL  KEY  BOOK 
containing  a  list  of  farm  implements,  parts  and  mechanical  terms  to  be  recognized  and  used 
in  supplying  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures,  together  with  other  data  and  information  regarding 
the  Game. 

Name   « 

R.  F.  D  - 

p.  O  State   


OCTOBER  7,  1916 
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What  One  Tractor  Does 

By  J.  R.  Kuntz 

MUCH  has  been  and  is  being  said 
about  the  right  size  tractor  for  the 
small  farm.  Our  farm,  "Elmwood," 
contains  147  acres.  Sixteen  months  ago 
we  sent  for  catalogues  from  different 
tractor  manufacturers.  Finally  we  de- 
cided that  an  8-16  tractor  was  the 
proper  size  to  get  for  all-around  use  on 
a  farm  of  this  size.  The  makers  claimed 
it  would  pull  three  plows  where  a  good 
team  would  pull  one,  and  do  other  work 
accordingly. 

When  the  tractor  arrived  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  plow  for  oats,  so 
the  first  trial  given  it  was  in  turning  up 
a  piece  of  five-year-old  timothy  sod  for 
corn.  We  had  never  even  seen  a  tractor 
plow  before.  It  didn't  work  and  things 
looked  discouraging;  but  the  tractor 
was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  we  de- 
cided that  it  must  work,  as  it  had  been 
built  for  that  purpose. 

An  hour  passed.  It  did  some  awful 
plowing,  much  to  the  delight  of  doubting 
onlookers ;  but  soon  we  caught  on  to  the 
trick,  and  within  the  second  hour  it  was 
turning  over  three  ribbons  of  sod  in 
long  smooth  furrows.  A  tough  timothy 
sod  is  the  hardest  test  that  could  be 
given  a  plow  and  tractor  in  this  part  of 
Indiana,  except  it  be  in  the  fall  when 
the  ground  is  baked  hard  by  a  long  dry 
spell. 

Next  we  used  it  successfully  to  pull 
two  disk  harrows  and  a  clod  ci-usher, 
all  at  one  time. 

By  using  three  plows,  which  this  size 
of  tractor  will  pull  in  most  any  kind  of 
soil,  one  man  can  take  care  of  all  the 
plowing  on  the  average  farm  up  to  200 
acres  and  be  able  to  do  it  when  the 
ground  is  fit  to  work  properly.  'Put  in  a 
full  ten-hour*  day  in  the  field  and  you 
will  have  six  or  seven  acres  plowed,  de- 
pending on  condition  of  ground. 

Forty  acres  in  corn,  oats,  and  wheat 
is  about  the  average  for  a  200-acre 
farm.  Each  field  can  Jje  plowed  in  six 
or  seven  days.  Compare  that  with  plow- 
ing 40  acres  with  one  three-horse 
team — twenty  days  at  least  of  hard 
work  that  leaves  team  and  driver  in  a 
condition  that  says,  "You  can  plainly 
see  we  have  done  it." 

Crops  Put  in  Quickly, 

The  disking,  harrowing,  and  planting 
can  be  done  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  by  a  team.  Thus  your  crop 
goes  into  the  ground  in  a  short  time 
when  conditions  are  right. 

Our  tractor  has  proved  in  the  sixteen 
months'  time  that  it  will  take  care  of  all 
the  heavy  work  very  well.  And  what  it 
does  here  it  will  do  any  other  place  that 
has  no  worse  soil  than  is  found  here, 
which  is  mostly  clay  bottom  with  black 
loam  subsoil. 

It  will  really  take  the  place  of  nine 
horses  and  three  drivers,  plowing  in  a 
given"  time  as  much  as  three  good  three- 
horse  teams  would  do,  and  one  man 
handles  the  outfit.  No  work  is  required 
in  the  morning  to  get  ready  that  could 
be  compared  with  the  care  of  nine 
horses. 

While  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  without  any  horses  at  all, 


yet  with  a  tractor  on  the  place  one  can 
get  along  very  well  with  a  light  team. 

The  harvest  of  1915  was  very  rainy. 
The  fields  were  soft  and  in  places  water 
was  standing.  It  took  three  good  horses 
to  drag  the  binder  along  with  an  irregu- 
lar motion.  The  binder  would  clog  up 
and  drag  the  bull  wheel,  which  caused 
deep  ditches,  made  trouble,  and  delayed 
work.  Horses  were  soon  worn  out  and 
had  to  be  changed  or  allowed  to  rest. 
To  make  it  still  worse,  it  was  very  hot. 
Finally  we  unhitched  the  horses  entirely 
and  hooked  the  tractor  to  the  binder.  It 
went  forward.  The  hot  weather  and 
flies  did  not  bother  it.  The  speed  was 
not  quite  that  of  a  fast-walking  team, 
but  the  motion  was  steady,  there  was 
power  to  spare,  and  no  stops  were 
needed  for  rests. 

The  binder  didn't  clog  up  and,  the 
wheels  of  the  tractor  being  wide,  did  not 
mire  down  lijce  horses. 

In  the  hay  field  the  tractor  can  be 
used  to  pull  the  hay  loader  and  wagons, 
which  is  a  hard  pull,  even  for  four 
horses,  when  the  fields  are  soft. 

In  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other 
crops  and  for  hauling  a  wagon,  a  small 
tractor  of  about  5-10  horsepower  would 
be  very  handy.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  better  to  have  two  sizes  than  one 
very  large  tractor  for  a  200-acre  farm. 
Have  one  of  8-16  or  10-20  for  the  heavy 
plowing,  disking,  harrowing — the  horse- 
killing  work;  also  for  heavy  belt  work. 
Use  the  smaller  one  for  the  mower,  ted- 
der, rake,  planters,  cultivators,  and,  in 
pinches,  for  one  plow  to  help  out.  "The 
two  will  cost  slightly  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Tp  use  a  large  tractor  for  light  work 
is  not  a  paying  proposition.  ,  However, 
when  but  one  can  be  purchased,  the  8-16 
or  10-20  size  is  best. 

Earns  $100  Sawing  Wood 

Many  farmers  think  the  cost  of  fuel 
consumed  is  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
farmer.  It  is  not.  The  corn,  oats,  and 
hay  to  keep  one  horse  in  good  flesh,  if 
worked  hard,  will  cost  around  $50  to  $60 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  True,  most  of 
us  raise  this  feed,  but  there  is  a  market 
for  it,  and  it  can  ~be  turned  into  cash. 

To  run  our  tractor,  in  the  plowing  of 
70  acres,  double-disking  it,  then  harrow- 
ing with  both  spring-tooth  and  spike- 
tooth  harrows,  cutting  56  acres  of  heavy 
wheat  and  oats,  husking  corn,  bakng 
hay,  shredding  fodder,  sawing  wood, 
and  using  it  on  roads  during  the  first 
nine  months  that  it  was  in  use  on  the 
farm  cost  us  $64.98.  This  was  the  cost 
of  all  fuel  oil-  consumed,  oils,  grease,  re- 
pairs and  freight.  Thus  at  the  cost  of 
keeping  one  horse  this  tractor  has  done 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  for  nine 
months. 

During  the  winter  months  it  was  used 
for  running  a  wood  saw.  This  for  the 
neighbors,  in  which  over  $100  was 
earned.  This  paid  the  operators  $2  each  a 
day,  covered  the  fuel  used  while  sawing, 
and  left  enough  over  to  purchase  fuel 
and  oils  for  operating  the  tractor  for  all 
of  the  following  summer.  To  use  with  a 
saw  outfit  this  size  tractor  is  just  right. 
You  can  go  almost  any  place  with  it, 
and  it  will  run  a  34-inch  circular  saw 
with  power  to  cut  off  the  largest  log 
that  men  can  lift  up  to  be  sawed,  cutting 
through  a  16-inch  piece  easily; 

With  eight  or  ten  men  to  bring  the 
poles  or  logs  up,  12  cords  an  hour  can 
be  cut,  though  10  cords  are  a  good  aver- 
age. 

You  will  find  that  it  has  plenty  of 
power  to  run  a  four  or  six  roll  husker 
or  a  large  hay  press,  making  17x22-inch 
bales.  It  will  run  a  large  corn  sheller, 
also  a  small  clover  huller. 

But  plowing  is  the  time  when  the 
farmer  will  think  of  the  tractor  as  his 
great  helper  more  than  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  here  that  it  comes 
in  for  its  best  to  save  the  horses  and 
extra  help. 


The  extension  steering  column  made  harvesting  with  this  tractor  last  summer  a  one- 
man  operation.    The  motion  was  steady  and  there  was  power  to  spare 


Kngineer  Tom  |Cushmg.  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  R.  R..  whose  Hamilton  keeps 
perfect  time  every  day  after  years  of  strenu- 
ous locomotive  service. 


If  You  Owned  His  Watch 
— you  would  be  proud  of  it. 

Your  pride  would  come  from  the  fine 
accuracy  of  the  watch.  Every  time 
you  looked  at  it  you  would  be  sure 
of  the  time.  You  would  say  "my 
watch"  the  way  a  proud  father  says 
"my  son"  or  the  owner  of  well-kept 
land  says  "my  farm."  To  feel  this 
satisfaction  you  don't  have  to  own 
this  man's  Hamilton  Watch. 

Any  Hamilton  will  do,  for  all 
Hamilton  Watches  have  Hamilton 
Accuracy  and  Hamilton  Durability. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  Hamil- 
ton. Hear  what  he  has  to  say  before 
you  buy  a  watch.  If  no  Hamilton 
jeweler  is  near  you,  write  to  us. 


Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book — "The  Timekeeper^^ 

Mailed  Free.  It  pictures  and  describes  Hamilton  movements  as  low  as 
$12.25  ($13.00  in  Canada),  and  Hamiltons  at  $15.00,  $25.00,J$28.00,  $40.00, 
$50.00,  $80.00,  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Masterpifce  in  18k.  gold  case. 
Made  in  many  models  for  men  and  women. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY,  Dept.  48,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


No  Motit^y  In  Advance 


M  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


On  Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  HARTMAN'S,  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  organization,  and  over 
two  million  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record  smashing  offer  as  this.  You  can  order  any 
size  or  style  engine  you  want— we  will  send  it  at  once.  You  pay  no  money  down;  make  no  bank 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  We  ask  for  no  security.  Everything  confidential  between  you  and 
Hartman's.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it  was  yoiur  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect — send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  you'll  not 
be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  exactly  the  engine  you've  been  waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-tenth  in  30 
days;  or  one-sixth  in  60  days,  giving  you  10  months  or  a  full  year  to  pay,  whichever  you  prefert 
These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  sizes  and  styles  of 

The'  Great  ^  Majestic  Ehgines 

Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H-P, 
STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE,  HORSE  PORTABLE 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  size  and  style  is  best  for  your  require- 
ments. Note  the  sensationally  low  bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it 
possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hartman  does  it.  And 
you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  ever  offered. 

The  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  most 
economicaI-to-;jperate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline 
engines  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore  expensive  to  operate;  or 
like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at 
high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  meditun"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  ntmi- 
ber  of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power 
it  is  designed  to  develop— no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.   Gives  good,  efScient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

|^l-,The  most  valuable  engine 
Cybook  ever  published.  Tells 
I  about  the  wonderful  Majes- 
tic, how  made,  and  why  itisthe 
biggest  eii£jine  value.  Tells  how 
to  pick  out  size  and  style  engine 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and 
explains  the  famous  farm  credit 
plan.  Mail  coupon  or  postal 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

403941  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 


HARTMAN'S 

MAJESTIC  ENGINES 


Mail  Coupon  NOWi 


<^  

THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  4039-41  LaSalle  St.,  Cfiicaoo  ■ 

Without  obligating  me.  send  your  Engine  Catalog  ■ 

No.E-254  and  particulars  of  Farm  Credit  plan.  I 

Name.....  •  ,   | 

Address  I 

P.  O.  Box  „   I 

or  E.  F.  D.  I 

Town  state   ! 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Here's  Twice  As  Much  For 
Your  Underwear  Money 

This  wonderful  Hanes 
Underwear  is  plumb  full  of 
value.  It  has  everything 
you  want — warmth,  com- 
fort, fit  and  wear,  at  a  price 
you  want  to  pay — 65c  a 
separate  garment  or  $1.25 
a  union  suit. 

Buying  Hanes  Underwear  is  like 
buying  cream  at  milk  prices.  If  s 
cotton  all  the  way  through  —  soft, 
clean,  warm,  sweat-absorbing  cotton. 
It's  honest  and  sensible — -no  fancy 
touches — just  the  biggest  load  of 
value  that  65c  or  $1.25  ever  carried. 


per 
Union  Suit 


Undei^wear 


65c 


$1.25 


Garment  il  A  N  Union 

Suit 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  comfort- 
able Closed  Crotch  that  stays  closed  ; 
Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap 
Seams  which  "g^ive"  with  every 
motion ;  snug-fitting  Collarette  which 
always  keeps  the  wind  out  of  the  neck; 
Improved  Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankle 
which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a 
good  Pearl  Button. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have 
Double  Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a 
Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband;  Im- 
proved Cufis  which  hug  the  wrists  and 
won't  flare  out;  a  snug  Elastic  Collar- 
ette which  never  gaps ;  Elastic  Shoul- 
ders with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Un- 
derwear elastic  and  true  to  size  and 
shape.  Seams  are  unbreakable  where 
the  wear  is  greatest. 

No  more  darning  or  patching — no 
more  frayed  and  "holey"  underwear. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  underwear 
anywhere  under  $2  a  suit?  We  never 
did.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you  can't 
find  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Shotgun  Shells 


For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.    To  be  sure  to  get  them 

ASK  FOR  THB  W  BRAND 


Gets  the  Most  Out  of  Apples 

By  Frank  W.  Orr 

I WANT  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  some  of 
my  side-line  orchard  experience.  I  find 
that  it  is  profitable  materially  to  in- 
crease the  income  from  my  apple  crop 
by  sorting  and  grading  the  apples  much 
more  closely  than  I  formerly  did.  For 
example,  instead  of  making  only  two 
grades — No.  1  and  No.  2 — and  letting 
most  of  the  crop  go  into  these  two 
grades,  I  now  make  a  Fancy  grade,  a 
Select  grade,  and  a  No.  1  grade.  The 
"Fancies"  are  the  cream  of  each  va- 
riety. The  Select  grade  contains  many 
apples  almost  as  fine-looking  as  the 
Fancies,  but  run  somewhat  smaller  in 
size  and  there  are  some  slight  imper- 
fections. The  No.  I's  are  smaller,  but 
are  uniform  in  size  and  contain  no  seri- 
ous imperfections  or  very  noticeable 
njury  from  insects.  Classed  and 
graded  in  this  way  I  have  perhaps  one 
third  of  my  crop  to  dispose  of  in  other 
ways.  But  by  taking  pains  to  make 
known  the  superiority  of  my  well- 
graded,  carefully  selected  apples,  I  am 
getting  from  one  third  to  one  half  more 
for  the  packed  fruit  I  now  sell,  and 
from  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  made 
into  cider  and  sold  as  vinegar,  boiled 
cider,  and  apple  jelly,  I  am  able  some 
years  more  than  to  double  my  orchard 
income  as  compared  to  my  old  plan  of 
selling. 

Handled  as  I  have  described,  there  is 
no  loss  from  freezing  and  rotting  of  the 
apples.  As  soon  as  the  grading  of  the 
crop  is  finished  all  of  the  apples  that 
have  failed  to  come  under  the  three 
grades  mentioned  are  then  in  sound, 
clean,  condition  and.  at  once  go  into 
cider.  Formerly  I  used  to  have  long 
waits  trying  to  make  sale  of  the  mixed 
and  poorly  graded  crop,  with  the  result 
that  half  of  them  became  so  decayed 
they  were  unfit  to  make  good  cider. 

By  making  use  of  some  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  improved  cider -making  outfits, 
either  hand  outfits  or  those  that  can  be 
operated  by  gas  engine  or  tractor,  the 
orchard  owner  can  be  independent  of 
public  cider  mills  and  be  sure  of  having 
his  product  just  as  high-class  as  are  his 
apple  grades. 


more  readily  through  the  branches,  and 
when  accidentally  dropped  the  heavy 
galvanized  iron  container  suffers  less 
than  the  basket  when  it  comes  in  contact 
wath  the  ground.  Whatever  container 
is  used,  a  light  strong  rope  or  strap, 
such  as  a  harness  line,  is  needed  with 
which  to  lower  the  filled  containers  from 
ladder  or  treetop  to  the  member  of  the 
crew  who  does  the  emptying. 

Another  favorite  container  used  by 
some  rapid  pickers  is  a  bag  in  the  form 
of  a  pack  attached  to  and  around  the 
shoulders  by  a  wide  soft  band.  This  is 
filled  through  slits  in  front  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  apples  pass  down  and  back 
into  the  bag  by  gravity.  This  picking 
pack  can  be  made  to  hold  three  or  four 
pecks,  and  .saves  much  time  in  empty- 
ing, but  the  labor  is  considerably  in- 
creased as  the  picker  has  to  carry  a  load 
much  of  the  time,  weighing  20  to  50 
pounds.  This  makes  a  hard  job  even 
harder. 

Rapid  and  less  laborious  picking  can 
be  insured  by  training  the  trees  when 
young  to  low  heading,  so  that  steplad- 
ders  will  enable  pickers  to  reach  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fruit.  Fruit 
borne  18  to  25  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground  doubles  the  cost  of  harvesting 
orchard  fruit. 


Picking  with  a  Pack 

By  C.  O.  Myers 

APPLE  PICKERS  have  worked  out 
.  various  solutions  to  assist  in  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  fruit 
can  be  gathered  when  picking  from 
large  trees.  Half -bushel  splint  or  light 
stave  baskets  with  bails  are  favorite 
containers  used  by  most  experienced 
pickers.  When  used  in  the  trees  or  on 
long  ladders,  a  strong  hook  is  fastened 
to  each  bail,  which  allows  the  picker 
easily  to  fasten  the  container  to  rung 
of  ladder  or  branch  of  the  tree  being 
picked.  Some  pickers  prefer  large  gal- 
vanized buckets  or  pails  holding  about 
a  half -bushel.   These,  being  smooth,  slip 


A  Co-operative  Boost 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

AN  INTERESTING  side  light  on  the 
benefit  of  co-operation  in  marketing 
sweet  potatoes  comes  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Last  year  the  Carolina  Potato 
Exchange  was  enabled,  during  its  first 
year  of  operation,  to  put  North  Caro- 
lina sweet  potatoes  on  the  map.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Eastern 
Shore  or  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  have 
long  held  a  reputation  for  excellence,  the 
Carolina  Potato  Exchange  was  able  to 
gain  a  recognition  for  its  pack  and 
brand  for  the  North  Carolina  sweet  po- 
tato for  the  first  time  since  the  sweet 
potato  industry  became  prominent  in 
the  State. 

On  the  New  York  market  last  season 
the  North  Carolina  sweet  potato  was 
quoted  higher  than  the  Eastern  Shore 
or  Virginia  potato. 

One  good  result  of  this  success  in 
marketing  is  to  lengthen  the  digging  sea- 
son of  the  sweet  potato  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Formerly  North  Carolina  sweet 
potatoes  have  been  pushed  onto  the  mar- 
ket immaturely,  in  order  to  forestall  the 
sale  of  the  Virginia  stock.  This  neces- 
sary rush  in  digging  and  marketing 
North  Carolina  sweet  potatoes  resulted 
in  quite  a  few  of  them  reaching  the 
market  in  poor  co^idition  and  not  fully 
mature.  With  the  good  offices  of  their 
sweet  potato  marketing  organization, 
the  growers  can  now  dig  and  market 
their  products  at  their  leisure,  making 
sure  that  lack  of  maturity  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  best  returns  from  their 
crop. 


Even  if  you  have  hunted  out  the 
peach-tree  borers  from  the  peach  and 
apple  trees  in  June,  better  take  another 
look  in  October  so  ,as  to  find  any  that 
may  have  escaped.  The  work  can  be 
done  more  thoroughly  as  a  rule  in  Octo- 
ber than  when  the  press  of  work  is 
greater  in  June. 

One  of  the  most  successful  orchard 
men  of  my  acquaintance  uses  this  sen- 
tence for  a  fruit  motto,  kept  always 
within  reach  of  his  help  when  grading 
and  packing  fruit:  "Every  doubtful 
apple  is  a  cull."  This  is  a  fruit  slogan 
that  will  bear  repetition  all  over  the 
country. 


A  strong  bran  sack  can  soon  be  fashioned  into  a  picking  pack.    For  lofty  limbs  of 
high-headed  trees,  a  pack  saves  many  a  toilsome  climb 
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Enjoying  a  Sheep  Boom 

By  Lee  R.  Scott 

FINE  wool  sheep  are  now  enjo^ng  a 
boom  as  well  as  sheep  in  general. 
Not  since  1888-89  have  sheep  been  such 
good  property.  I  believe  the  outlook  to 
be  good  for  years  to  come.  The  world 
faces  a  shortage  of  sheep  as  well  as  of 
cattle  and  swine. 

I  believe  there  are  three  causes  for 
the  present  sheep  shortage.  Low  prices 
of  wool  and  sheep  made  farmers  indif- 
ferent to  properly  caring  for  and  breed- 
ing their  sheep.  I  know  of  many  flocks 
that,  as  the  saying  goes,  were  allowed 
to  "run  out  or  breed  out,"  and  were  sold 
off  and  have  never  been  renewed. 
Foi'mer  sheep  raisers  have  let  their 
farms  grow  up  to  weeds  which  seed 
their  own  land  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  weed  pests  of  all  kinds. 

The  American  farmers  are  anxious 
to  take  good  care  of  their  stock  when 
prices  are  high,  but  when  prices  fall  to 
a  low  level  they  fail  to  give  the  required 
good  care,  and  sell  out  just  as  soon  as 
possible  and  seek  something  else. 

In  sections  where  coal  mines  and 
mills  are  operated,  and  in  fact  almost 
anywhere,  the  cur  dogs  are  a  hindrance 
and  a  discouragement  to  any  man  who 
is  trying  to  develop  a  valuable  sheep 
business.  In  a  strictly  rural  district 
the  gun  is  a  very  good  answer  to  the 
dog  problem,  but  in  a  thickly  settled 
community  the  gun  is  too  noisy  a  rem- 
edy. Killing  a  cur  dog  worth  ten  cents 
by  the  gun  method  cost  me  the  death  of 
a  valuable  breeding  bull. 

There  has  been  quite  a  loss  in  young 
lambs  for  several  years  past  in  this 
locality  from  different  causes  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  easily  overcome.  Quite  a 
proportion  of  the  ewes  in  good  health 
do  not  have  milk  for  their  lambs,  and 
others  refuse  to  own  their  lambs.  A 
less  number  have  had  trouble  in  giving 
birth  to  their  lambs.  These  drawbacks 
have  lessened  my  profits  for  a  few  years 
back,  and  of  others  also  who  are  good 
and  experienced  shepherds. 

In  order  to  know  just  what  my  sheep 
are  doing,  I  look  after  them  each  day, 
summer  and  winter,  to  see  if  any  in- 
dividual is  not  doing  well.  In  summer 
they  should  have  a  change  of  pasture 
every  two  weeks  or  less,  and  should  be 
given  a  little  grain  frequently  whenever 
pasture  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 
gaining  well. 

I  make  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  cop- 
peras, and  salt,  using  two  gallons  wood ' 
ashes,  three  gallons  salt,  and  one  pound 
powdered  copperas  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  ashes  and  salt.  I  sprinkle  a 
little  of  this  mixture  in  the  feeding 
trough,  and  feed  grain  on  top  of  it. 

I  have  had  but  one  experience  with 
stomach  worms  in  sheep,  and  that  was 
following  a  very  dry  summer.  The 
gasoline  treatment  and  worm  powders 
saved  a  few  of  the  sheep,  but  I  lost  most 
of  them  affected  with  the  worms. 

In  winter  I  feed  a  mixtjire  of  corn, 
oats,  and  bran  or  sucrene,  and  use 
clover  hay,  alfalfa,  and  corn  fodder  for 
roughage.  All  sheep  are  allowed  to  run 
out  on  a  grass  lot  every  day  that  snow 
or  rain  is  not  falling.  ^ 
In  summer  during  wet  seasons,  I  try 


to  keep  the  sheep  on  short  grass,  as 
they  will  fatten  faster  and  keep  their 
feet  in  better  shape,  and  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  affected  with  scald,  which, 
if  neglected,  may  develop  into  the  old- 
fashioned  foot  rot. 

Scald  can  be  cured  by  changing  pas- 
ture in  connection  with  the  application 
of  blue  vitriol. 

I  mix  equal  parts  of  butyr.  of  anti- 
mony and  powdered  blue  vitriol  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  use  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  in  a  gill  of  wa- 
ter with  which  to  swab  a  little  on  the 
"scalded  places  in  the  feet  affected. 

Editor's  Note:  The  probabilities  are 
that  Mr.  Scott  failed  in  administering  the 
gasoline  treatment  in  some  degree.  Most 
experienced  shepherds  now  consider  this 
treatment  a  well-nigh  sure  remedy  for 
stomach  worms  if  used  in  time,  according 
to  the  following  directions.  The  dose  is  as 
follows: 

Five  ounces  of  whole  milk;  for  an  old 
sheep,  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
gasoline  (for  a  lamb,  only  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  gasoline).  This  well  shaken  together 
and  given  to  the  sheep  as  a  drench,  as  above 
stated,  three  mornings  in  succession  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  then  one  more  dose 
after  eight  or  ten  days.  Frank  Kleinheinz 
says:  "This  remedy  has  cured  for  me  every 
sheep  that  was  infested  with  internal  para- 
sites." 


Sow  Pays  Quick  Returns 

By  W.  L.  Blizzard 

THE  oft-repeated  quotation  that  the 
brood  sow  is  the  "mortgage  lifter" 
was  never  more  true  than  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  animal  kept  on  our 
farms  that  will  so  surely  and  quickly 
.return  us  a  profit  upon  feed  consumed 
and  care  given  as  the  brood  sow. 

A  hog  will  produce  a  pound  of  in- 
crease for  every  four  to  five  pounds  of 
feed  consumed,  while  fattening  cattle 
will  require  from  ten  to  thirteen  pounds 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  increase. 
They  are  more  prolific  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock.  They  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  economic  utilization  of 
waste  products  on  the  beef,  dairy,  grain, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  farms  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  sow  tliat  proves  more  profitable 
is  the  one  that  is  large  and  roomy,  car- 
rying a  strong  back,  wide  loin,  full 
hams,  large  heart  girth,  indicating  con- 
stitution, plenty  of  bone, -standing  well 
on  strong  legs.  Select  sows  from  good- 
sized  litters,  and  the  sow  that  carries 
good  length  and  depth  of  body  generally 
proves  the  most  prolific.  Quality  should 
not  be  overlooked,  but  in  the  search  for 
quality  do  not  sacrifice  substance,  nor 
select  delicate  animals.  Uniformity  in 
a  herd  of  sows  is  very  important,  a  uni- 
form bunch  of  sows  will  produce  a  more 
uniform  lot  of  pigs,  and  a  uniform  lot 
of  pigs  will  feed  better,  look  better  when 
fat,  and  sell  better  on  the  market. 

Sows  are  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  feed  .merely.  Their  business  is 
to  farrow  pigs  and  to  nurse  them  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  fed.  With  this 
in  view,  the  sow  should  be  fed  and 
managed  so  as  to  enable  her  to  do  her 
work  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

A  sow  should  remain  in  the  herd  as 
long  as  useful.  A  proved  sow  is  not 
"second-hand"  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
buggy  or  gas  engine  is  considered  sec- 
ond-handed. A  good  steady  sow,  with 
well-developed  teats,  can  usually  be  de- 
pended upon  to  repeat  the  performance. 
If  the  sow  is  properly  handled  and  fails 
to  fulfill  her  duties,  the  sow  has  no  busi- 
ness on  the  farm,  and  the  quicker  she  is 
found  out  and  disposed  of,  the  better. 
Feeding  is  a  matter  of  the  most  impor- 
tance for  the  brood  sow,  as  she  needs 
the  right  kind  of  feed  for  three  impor- 
tant purposes:  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  own  body;  for  the  growth  of  her 
ovm  body;  for  the  development  of  the 
fetal  pigs. 


Not  in  years  have  sheep  been  such  good  property  as  now.  This  is  because  the  world 
faces  a  shortage  in  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  and  hogs 
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Dividends  of 
real  tobacco 
happiness  for 
yoUy  via 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Prince  Albert  has  always 
been  sold  without  coupons 
or  premiums.  Quality  is 
its  standard.  And,  my, 
how  the  multitudes  of 
smokers  have  approved  of 
it,  too!  Prince  Albert 
stands  clear-as-a-whistle 
above  state  or  national  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of 
coupons  or  premiums.  We 
have  always  preferred  to 
hand  smokers  quality ! 

You  should  know  the 
merits  of  Prince  Albert, 
for  it  makes  you  jimmy- 
pipe  joy'us !  Prince  Albert 
is  manufactured  by  a  pat- 
ented process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch.  That's 
why  it  hits  the  cheer-up  spot  in  your  system,  sunrise-to-taps ! 
Just  does  pour  in  the  smokesunshine,  it's  so  chummy  to  the 
fussiest  taste  and  tenderest  tongue ! 

You  put  a  pipe  on  the  job  with  Prince 
Albert  for  "packing"  and  find  out  for 
yourself  thaX  P.  A.  will  beat  your  fondest 
expectations  of  tobacco  enjoyment  for 
flavor,  fragrance  and  coolness  ! 


Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  it  told 
in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
handsome  pound  and  half'pound  tin  humidors 
and  in  that  clever  pound  crystal- ff lass  humidor 
with  aponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the  to- 
bacco in  such  fine  condition. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Saiem,  N.  C. 


IRON  TAIL, 

the  distinguished  Indian,  vrhoao 
face  adorns  the  BuiTaio  nickel, 
one  of  the  star  attractions,  until 
his  death,  with  **101  Ranch"  and 
"Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West" 
ahowa  combined. 


CopyrtRht  1919  by 
K*  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
"3130"  Blue,  ?16.50 
•'4130''  Blue,  ^20.00 
"3130"  Gray,  ^20.00 


The  Clothcraft 
label  in  your  clothes 
is  like  a  return  ticket. 
It  starts  at  a  point  of 
Complete  Satisfac- 
tion and  brings  you 
back  to  the  starting 
point.  For  when 
you're  all  through 
— ^when  the  suit  has 
done  its  duty  and 
seen  its  day,  you'll  be 
bound  to  say  "That 
was  a  mighty  good 
suit  of  clothes." 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 

Clothcraft  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to- Wear,  ^12.50to  ^25.00 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Drawn  from  photo  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


"I  regard  Mr.  Hughes 

as  a  mafi  whose  public 
record  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  not  merely 
stand  for  a  platform  of 
clean  cut,  straigkiout 
Americanism  before  _ 
election,  but  will  res- 
olutely and  in  good  faith 
put  it  through  if  elect- 
ed." 

—THBODORB  ROOSEVBLT 


"Mr.  Hiigh^s  is  the 
highest  type  of  Ameri- 
can. He  is  d  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  the 
proper  man  for  the 

offin  He  will  make 

a  very  good  pres- 
ident." 

—WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 


The  LIFE-STORY 

of 

CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 


BEGIN  with  the  year  1905.  Those  were 
I  dark  days  in  New  York  State. 
The  "House  of  Mirth"  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  Executive  mansion  at  Albany 
and  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry"  were  in  the 
saddle.  The  great  insurance  companies  con- 
trolled the  state  insurance  department  as  a 
matter  of  sacred  right,  the  gas  companies 
controlled  the  Gas  Commission,  the  railroads 
controlled  the  Railroad  Commission  and  the 
big  public  utility  corporations  ran  amuck  as 
they  pleased,  while  they  all  combined  to  con- 
trol the  powers  behind  the  Legislature. 

These  were  the  conditions  when,  by  a  hap- 
py chance,  there  came  quietly  but  suddenly 
into  the  public  life  of  the  State  the  refresh- 
ing personality  of  one  of  the  least  known  but 
ablest  attorneys  of  his  time,  Charles  E^ 
Hughes. 

Attacking  the  Gas  Monopoly 

A  legislative  committee  went  down  to  New 
York  City  to  investigate  the  gas  companies. 

They  needed  as  their  attorney  and  chief 
investigator  some  effective  lawyer  who  was 
not  entangled  with  the  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Wall  Street  powers.  Most  of  the 
great  lawyers  were  ineligible  because  they 
had  followed  the  custom  of  the  day  in  accept- 
ing "general  retainers."  Hughes  it  seemed 
never  accepted  such  fees,  a  personal  rule  of 


conscience  against  easy  money  which  had  an 
unexpected  reward. 

The  committee  asked  him  to  serve  them. 
He  accepted  reluctantly  for  he  disliked  noto- 
riety, and  specified  that  he  must  have  an  ab- 
solutely free  hand.  Little  knowing  what  was 
to  come,  they  pledged  themselves  nojt  to  ham- 
per him.  Some  of  them  were  sorry  after- 
wards, for  Hughes  led  them  at  a  tremendous 
pace  into  the  innermost  retreats  of  high  privi- 
lege, mastering  the  most  intricate  arrays  of 
figures  and  the  most  devious  technicalities  of 
the  business  with  an  intellectual  grasp  that 
amazed  and  terrified  his  opponents. 

The  Fight  for  Honest  Insurance 

When  the  insurance  investigation  came 
along  a  little  later,  Hughes  was  the  logical 
man  to  conduct  it.  The  whole  world  watched 
this  fearless  stranger  as  he  plucked  the  dig- 
nity and  mystery  from  towering  figures  in 
the  financial  and  insurance  world,  and  re- 
vealed them  as  nothing  more  than  meirry- 
makers  with  other  people's  money. 

Sinister  influences  tried  to  stop  him ;  they 
jerked  his  coat  tails.  "Don't  open  up  that 
bank  account,"  they  whispered.  "That  is 
where  our  party  campaign  funds  were  kept." 
— Whereupon  that  particular  bank  account 
became  the  special  object  of  his  most  search- 
ing attention. 


He  put  prominent  Democrats  on  the  stand 
first,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  usual  precedent  of  not  disturbing  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party.  But  that  was  not 
Hughes'  way !  The  great  Republican  leaders 
got  their  turn  in  due  time  and  were  merci- 
lessly exposed.  You  reap  the  benefit  of 
Hughes'  brilliant  work  in  that  investigation, 
every  time  you  pay  a  life  insurance  premium. 

Secretly  desiring  to  remove  such  a  persist- 
ent investigator,  they  nominated  him  for 
Mayor  of  New  York.  He  was  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  his  uncompleted  task.  He  waved 
the  nomination  aside  and  went  on  fearlessly 
and  persistently  until  his  great  work  was 
done. 

A  New  Kind  of  Governor 

The  next  year  his  party,  torn  by  factions, 
sought  a  leader  who  would  stand  out  above  all 
factions  and  assure  victory,  A  convention 
that  would  have  preferred  some  one  else 
nominated  him  for  Governor,  without  his  lift- 
ing a  finger  to  get  the  nominatioji. 

Then  followed  those  inspiring  four  years 
of  his  Governorship,  still  remembered  with  a 
thrill  by  every  upward-looking  citizen  of  the 
State. 

Exit  Bossism 

The  party  leaders  came  to  him  with  the 

names  of  men  whom  they  had  selected  to  be 
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his  subordinates.  The  appointments  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  con- 
trolled the  Senate.  The  Governor  thanked 
them  dryly  for  their  kindness  iii  doing  his 
work  for  him — but  he  had  already  selected 
satisfactory  appointees  and  the  names  would 
go  to  the  Senate  on  the  morrow.  Patiently 
they  explained  as  to  a  child,  that  things  were 
not  done  that  way  in  politics — that  "the  or- 
ganization" would  be  against  him — and  grad- 
ually, as  the  fruitless  argument  proceeded, 
they  began  to  realize  that  here  was  a  man 
who  would  cheerfully  go  down  to  defeat 
with  all  his  colors  flying,  for  a  righteous 
cause. 

Unafraid  of  Defeats 

They  did  succeed  in  preventing,  for  the 
time  being,  the  passage  of  his  direct  Primary 
Bill,  his  Massachusetts  Ballot  Bill  and  his 
Short  Ballot  Amendment.  He  struggled  hard 
for  them,  but  he  left  office  with  this  part  of 
his  work  still  unaccomplished.  But  the  issues 
that  bore  his  name  would  not  die.  Three 
years  after  he  left  office,  both  a  real  direct 
primary  law  and  an  office  group  ballot  law 
were  written  into  the  statutes  of  the  State, 
while  all  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
fessions of  devotion  to  the  Short  Ballot  prin- 
ciple. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  Hughes 
could  not  have  forced  through  his  program 
of  reform  immediately  by  trading  "patron- 
age" for  measures.  There  were  the  State 
employees  in  the  Capitol,  for  instance,  the . 
stalwart  political  henchmen  of  one  of 
Hughes'  bitterest  foes.  A  wave  of  Hughes' 
hand,  the  dismissal  of  one  of  these  job  hold- 
ers with  its  implied  threat  toward  the  rest, 
and  his  opponent's  machine  would  have  col- 
lapsed !  Yet  Hughes  would  not  stoop  to  such 
expedients,  no  matter  how  tempting  was  the 
objective.  State  employees  learned  that  their 
jobs  were  safe,  if  they  did  their  work,  and 
unsafe  if  they  didn't. 

The  End  of  "Deals" 

Neither  would  Hughes  make  deals  with  the 
legislators  with  bill  for  bill.  If  a  champion 
of  his  big  measures  slipped  through  an  im- 
proper little  local  bill,  Hughes  would  veto  it 
sharply.  If  a  good  bill  came  along  originat- 
ing with  a  legislative  arch-enemy,  Hughes 
would  gladly  sign  it. 

Taming  the  Utility  Corporations 

But  to  return  to  his  record  of  achieve- 
ments. His  first  big  fight  revealed  new 
methods— new  theories.  He  proposed  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  law,  a  law  with 
real  teeth  in  it. 

Most  of  the  States  have 
such  laws  now  but  it  was 
a  new  and  radical  thing  in 
those  days  when  the  pub- 
lic utility  corporations 
were  accustomed  to  doing 
about  as  they  pleased.  The 
legislature  soon  showed 
that  it  had  no  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  bill  seriously. 

Hughes  then  undertook 
one  of  his  famous  "appeals 
to  the  people."  He  began 
to  accept  invitations  to 
speak  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  he  spoke  al- 
ways on  this  one  topic. 
The  State  began  to  think 
and  then  to  talk.  Hughes 
did  not  call  his  opponents 
bad  names  or  impugn 
their  motives.  But  let- 
ters began  to  pour  into 
Albany  asking  representa-  \ 


tives  where  they  stood.  The  opposition 
changed  from  contempt  to  alarm.  Soon  they 
were  saying  that  of  course  they  approved  the 
bill — with  modifications.  Finally  the  fight 
centered  on  the  modifications — adroit  tricks 
to  get  the  teeth  out  of  the  law,  but  in  the  end, 
Hughes  won  completely. 

Great  Days  for  Labor 

There  was  another  great  battle'  over  the 
law  for  Workmen's  Compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents.  It  was  a  new  idea  then  and 
much  harder  to  put  through  than  it  would  be 
to-day.  This  law,  too,  had  teeth  in  it — 
Hughes  saw  to  that.  It  made  the  employer 
in  certain  trades  liable  for  the  accidents  that 
happened  to  his  employees,  regardless  of  the 
old  doctrines  of  "assumption  of  risk"  and 
"contributory  negligence,"  so  that  injured 
employees  could  recover  damages  without  a 
law  suit.  It  was  the  pioneer  compulsory  law 
and  formed  the  basis  for  all  such  subsequenir 
legislation  in  America. 

Hughes  acquired  great  strength  with 
Labor  by  this  piece  of  work  and  by  the  rest  of 
the  fifty-six  labor  laws  that  he  helped  to  put 
through. 

"He  was  a  great  governor,"  said  the  organ 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  regretfully, 
when  his  term  ended  and  credited  to  his  brief 
four  years  one-third  of  all  New  York's  labor 
legislation! 

The  Big  Race  Track  Gambling  Fight 

Then  there  was  the  fierce  battle  for  ending 
race  track  gambling.  The  great  race  tracks 
had  become  huge  living  roulette  wheels  with 
their  inevitable  train  of  defalcations,  sui- 
cides, and  demoralized  lives.  Hughes  showed 
up  these  glittering  and  picturesque  affairs  in 
their  true  and  sordid  light,  converted  the 
State  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  jammed  re- 
form through  in  the  face  of  powerful  and 
sinister  opposition. 

General  Interest  Above  Special 
Interests 

When  he  ran  for  the  Governorship  the  sec- 
ond time,  it  was  calculated  that  he  had  af- 
fronted no  less  than  fourteen  great  special  in- 
terests any  one  of  which  would  have  made  an 
ordinary  Governor  hold  his  hand  for  the  sake 
of  his  political  future.  But  committing  politi- 
cal suicide  seemed  a  favorite  amusement  with 
this  fearless  executive  who  put  his  faith  in 
the  people  and  waited  for  them  to  come  slow- 
ly but  surely  rallying  to  his  support. 

How  **His  Soul  Went  Marching  On" 

So  the  name  of  Hughes  l^ecame  a  thing  to 
conjure  with  in  New  York  politics  for  years 
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after  he  left  the  State  to  take  his  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  have  been  a  "Hughes 
man"  has  been  an  asset  ever  since.  To  say 
"Hughes  favored  this  measure"  gave  it  stand- 
ing. Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sives have  used  the  name  of  Hughes  to  win 
support  for  men  and  measures. 

The  State  administration  still  feels  the  im- 
petus he  gave,  the  new  life  and  vitality  which 
he  injected  into  humdrum  departments.  He 
brought  into  office  a  great  group  of  the 
strongest  and  most  expert  administrators 
that  ever  served  the  State. 

He  was  keenly  aware  that  passing  a  good 
law  was  not  enough  if  the  eTif  orcement  of  the 
law  or  the  realization  of  its  beneficent  oppor- 
tunities were  intrusted  to  partisan  hacks  or 
good-natured  nonentities. 

Back  in  the  Arena  Today 

The  Hughes  of  those  great  days  is  back  in 
the  arena  today — back  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  need  at  Washington  the  strongest 
and  ablest  executive  the  nation  can  supply. 
One  can  understand  from  his  own  record  the 
impatience  with  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
watch  the  empty  rhetorical  "triumphs"  of  the 
present  administration,  the  endless  catering 
to  mere  expediency,  the  appointments  of  "de- 
serving" politicians  made  for  the  party's  sake 
at  the  country's  expense,  the  inefficiency  that 
is  inevitable  when  trembling  hands  hold  the 
reins  of  government!  Such  things  are  in- 
compatible with  Hughes'  character.  He  is 
built  of  sterner  stuff ! 

Let's  Have  a  Great  President! 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  executive 
he  will  make!  We  have  but  to  look  back  at 
what  he  did  when  Governor ! 

His  cabinet  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  Nation's  history.  He  will  choose  full- 
sized  men,  who  will  serve  the  country  in  the 
same  spirit  he  serves  it.  Nor  will  he  lack  ma- 
terial. He  has  in  his  party  a  far  better  ar- 
ray of  experienced  ability  from  which  to  draw 
than  his  opponent  can  find  among  his,  old- 
fashioned  sectional-minded  southern  Demo- 
crats. 

We  can  see  him  in  action,  master  of  the 
hard  fact  rather  than  the  happy  phrase.  We 
can  see  his  fine  passion  for  public  service 
freshening  the  whole  Federal  administration. 
We  can  see  the  joyful  satisfaction  he  will  take 
in  vetoing  pork-barrel  appropriations  and 
petty  pension  grabs ! 

And  we  can  see  him  when  foreign  am- 
bassadors come  in  and  meet  that  straight 
unfearing  look  of  his  and  listen  to  a  sim- 
ple unvarnished  statement  of  what  is  per- 
missible and  what  is  not! 

These  are  days  that  de- 
mand true  greatness  at 
Washington. 

And  Charles  E.  Hughes 
is  the  man ! 


President'^.  CAMERON  FORBES  ....  Mass. 
Vice-President,  PHILIP  J.  McCOOK  .  .  New  York 
Treasurer,  A.  W.  SHAW  Illinois 


Asst.  Treas.,  JOHN  H.  ISELIN     .    .    .     New  Vork 

Secretary,  A.  F.  COSBY  New  York 

Asst.  Secy.,  WM.  J.  NORTON  Illinois 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


Theodobe  Roosevelt. 

New  York 
William  H.  Taft.  Conn. 
Chahles  Francis  Adams, 
Mass. 

HsNBT  W.  Anderson,  Va. 
Albert  J.  Betebidoe,  Ind. 
TnsoDORK  £.  BuBToir,  Ohio. 


WiLLIAU  HaHUK  CbILDS, 

New  York. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  N.  T. 
Charles  A.  Coffih,  N.  Y. 
George  F.  Edmunds,  Cal. 
Mrs.  H.  Clay  Evaus,  Teno. 
Mbs.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke, 

Indiana. 


Heebert  S.  Hadley,  Mo. 
Herbert  J.  Hagebhan, 

New  Mexico. 
Fbedebicr  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 
Henry  L.  Higoinsok,  MasB. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  111. 
Pbankmn  MacVeach,  111. 
Tbtjman  H.  Newberry,  Mich. 


Horace  Porter,  New  York. 
Ratmokd  Robins,  Illinois. 
Elihu  Root,  New  York. 
JtiLnrs  Rosenwald,  III. 
Henry  L.  Stimsoh,  N.  Y, 
Geobge  Von  L.  Mever,  Mass. 
Augustus  E.  Willsoh,  Ky. 


Tear  out  and  mail. 


THE  NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

1.  Enroll  me  in  The  Hughes  Alliance  as     [    |  2.  Enroll  me  as   a   member  of  The 


□ 


a  voter  who  will  support  Mr.  Hughes 
in  the  coming  election. 


me  as  a 
Hughes  Alliance.  I  attach  check 
which  you  may  use  in  your  efforts 
towards  Mr.  Hughes'  election. 


Name- 


Address- 


A  Hughes  Alliance  Badge  will  be  sent  to  all  who  enroll 


Enroll  in  The  National 
Hughes  Alliance  ! 

It  is  a  union  of  men  of 
all  parties. 

The  Hughes  Alliance  is 
not  the  Republican  party; 
it  is  not  a  party  at  all. 

Whatever  your  political 
creed,  you  can  join  the  Al- 
liance without  cutting  loose 
from  your  own  party. 

There  are  no  dues;  no 
pledge  to  support  any  par- 
ty platform  or  any  candi- 
date except  Hughes. 

Women  may  enroll  with 
the  Woman's  Committee 
through  The  National  Al- 
liance. 
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It  Looks  Like  a  High 
Priced  Car 

—almost  without  exception  this  is  the  first  remark  passed 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  new  Allen  Classic. 

Never  before,  except  in  high  priced  cars,  has  so  much  beau- 
ty of  line  and  finish — so  much  mechanical  perfection  been 
offered  to  car  buyers. 

It  is  a  real  "Classic." 

Words  cannot  picture  the  handsome  "smoke  brown"  color 
with  its  fine  gold  striping  and  the  rich,  Spanish  Brown  up- 
holstery which  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  this  decidedly 
distinctive  and  attractive  car. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  it  can  be  had  in  two  other  finishes — gray  or  rich 
blue.  All  three  body  colors  are  furnished  with  light  cream  wheels- 
completing  a  combination  of  striking  beauty. 

The  new  Allen  Classic  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to  buy  a  car  which 
combines  beauty  and  mechanical  perfection  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
you  would  ordinarily  expect  to  pay. 


37  H.  P.  3jix5  inch,  4  cylinder  motor 
Two  unit  electric  starter  and  lights 
Stewart- Warner  fuel  feed,  tank  in  rear 
55  inch  rear  springs 
Full  floating  rear  axle 
Large,  easy  acting  brakes 
112  inch  wheelbase 
Weight,  2300  pounds 


Classic  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters, 

$850 

Model  "37"  Touring  (5  pass.)  and 
Roadster  (2  pass.),  $795 
Coupe  (3  pass.),  $1075 
Sedan  (5  pass.),  convertible  type* 
$1095 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Fostoria 


Ask  for  the  Allen  Autolog,  and  large  handsome  reproduction 
of  "smoke  brown"  Classic  in  actual  color 


2310  Allen  Building 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freighl  prepaid  on  the   new  1917 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  once  for 
our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without   getting  our  latest 
pwpositlons.    WRITE  TODAY. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.   Get  our  liberal  terrtis  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 
TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  hall  usual  prices.  A  few 
second-hand  bicycles  S3  to  S8  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE   CO.,  DEPT.  K-83.  CHICAGO 


MY  own  natural  gas  well  right 
in  the  factory  gives  me  free  fuel 
for  power.  Without  thia  free  gas,  my 
fuel  bill  would  run  thousands  of  dollars 
B  year.  My  customers  get  the  benefit 
of  this  saving.  I  claim  that  I  can  save 
you  half  your  engine  money  and  you  can 
depend  upon  what  I  say. 


Save 

$20 
to  $200 


''Built  by  Experts" 


I  have  been  building  engines  right  here  m 
Kansas  City  for  30  years,  and  am  given  the 
■"^  highest  credit  by  Dun's  and  Bratlstreet  s,  < 
U  I  d'o  not  tell  you  this  boastingly,  but  just  to  ■ 
'   let  you  know  that  I  must  be  dependable  or  ™ 
1  could  not  have  been  so  constantly  success- 
fulin  a  business  extending  over  so  many 
years.  This  record  also  enables  me  to  buy 
the  very  highest  quality  materials  at 
lowest  cash,  big-quantity  prices. 

I  have  always  built  the  very  best  engine 
I  could,  regardless  of  price  and  profit.  1 
Bell  direct  from  factory  to  user— the  one 
small  factory  profit  is  all  you  pay.  For- 
merly the  retail  prices  of  my  engines  were 
double,   I  can  sell  at  a  very,  very  close 
margin,  becatjse  of  my  big  business— if  I 
only  make  one  dollar  clear  profit  on 
every  engine  I  can  buy  a  good  farm 
every  yearl 

90-Day  Trial;  5-Year  Guarantee; 
Cash  or  Easy  Terms  of  Payment. 
Built  in  2,3,  4,6,8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. 
Bizes,  in  different  styles  for  Kerosene, 
Gasoline.  Naphtha,  Distillate  or  Gas, 
stationary ,  portable  or  saw-rig  types. 
Write  for  new  book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engines, "prices, etc.— Ed.  H.WlTTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2065  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
206S  Empire  fiullding,   rittsburgti,  Pa. 


LEARN  MUSIC 

AT  HOME! 

Special  offer — Easy  Lessons  Free  —  Piano,  Organ,  .Violin, 
Banjo,  Mandolin.  Guitar,  Cornet,  Harp,  Cello,  Clarinet,  Ko- 
col6.  Trombone,  Flute  or  to  sing.  You  pay  only  for  music  and 
postage — which  Is  small.  No  extras.  Beginners  or  advanced 
pupils.  Plain,  simple,  systematic.  16  years' .success.  Start  at 
once.  Sendyournameandgetfree booklet  byreturn  mail.  Ad- 
dress U.  S.  School  of  Music.  Box  212,  225  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  33  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work.^ 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.90F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing, 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
IF orld's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Can't  Inflate  Tire 

By  W.  V.  Raima 

AN  OHIO  car  owner  reports  that  one 
■txot  the  tires  on  his  machine  is  ap- 
parently in  good  condition,  but  he  is 
unable  to  pump  it  up.  The  tire  is 
30x31/2  inches. 

A  matter  of  this  kind  will  do  no 
harm  so  long  as  the  tire  holds  its  air, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will 
gradually  lose  air  and  may  then  rim- 
cut.  If  you  suspect  this  has  already 
occurred  take  it  off  and  examine  it. 

The  trouble  described  lies  in  the 
valve  plunger,  which  is  either  gummed 
up  or  worn  out.  The  size  and  make  of 
tire  does  not  have  any  bearing  in  the 
matter.  Simply  unscrew  the  valve 
plunger  with  thg  top  of  the  valve  cap 
and  put  in  another.  These  little  plung- 
ers cost  about  five  cents  apiece,  or  six 
for  a  quarter,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  supply  of  them  in  the  tool  box. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

front  of  the  garage  is  composed  of  two 
doors  which  slide. 

After  I  selected  the  location  I  dug  out 
the  ground  a  foot  deep  and  under- 
drained  what  was  later  to  be  the  floor 
of  the  garage.  The  building  faces  on 
the  lane,  and  the  back  of  the  garage  is 
toward  the  fields.  The  foundation  is 
four  feet  high  in  the  back  and  two  feet 
in  the  front,  to  make  the  building  level. 

After  the  foundation  was  marked  and 
squared  off  I  built  forms  to  hold  the 
concrete.  Then  I  mixed  one  part  ce- 
ment, two  parts  sand  and  four  of  stone 
with  water,  poured  it  into  the  form  and 
tamped  it  down.  When  the  concrete 
was  dry  the  form  was  removed  and  the 
space  inside  filled  with  dirt  and  stone 
tamped  down  well  up  to  six  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  foundation.  Coarse  con- 
crete was  laid  four  inches  thick  and 
tamped  down.  Then  on  that  the  regu- 
lar floor  "mix"  was  laid.  The  floor 
slopes  from  the  four  sides  of  the  build- 
in,g  toward  a  center  drain. 

The  building  has  plenty  of  light,  and 
during  the  summer  months  is  very  cool 
because  of  screens  in  the  windows.  The 
garage  office  is  always  comfortable  and 
inviting.  I  have  had  my  office  in  other 
buildings,  but  none  of  them  compared 
to  the  one  in  the  garage.    It  is  clean 


Gospel  Spread  by  Gasoline 

AT  a  recent  church  gathering  the  au- 
l\  tomobile  came  up  for  discussion.  In 
one  village  the  pastor  of  the  church  had 
been  struggling  along  and  trying  to 
support  a  family  of  four  on  $550  a  year. 
Finally  a  wealthy  farmer  presented  him 
with  a  light  automobile,  and  arranged 
to  have  three  more  churches  located  in 
neighboring  villages  placed  under  his 
charge. 

Now  the  pastor  receives  a  total  of 
$1,600,  on  which  he  can  support  his 
family  in  comfort,  serves  all  the 
churches  well,  and  has  increased  his 
number  of  persona!  visits  to  the  homes 
of  his  parishioners.  Each  church  pays 
its  share  of  the  automobile's  upkeep. 


Garage  and  Farm  Ofiice 

By  A.  L.  Boat 

I BUILT  this  garage  convenient  to  the 
house,  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
barn  and  outbuildings,  thus  reducing 
my  insurance  rate.  In  the  garage  I 
have  a  work  bench,  with  tools  handy, 
and  closets  to  store  auto  accessories. 
There  I  also  keep  the  carbide  for  my 
auto  lights  and  for  the  plant  which 
lights  the  buildings. 

I  did  the  digging,  foundation,  floor 
work,  and  the  inside  finishing  myself, 
and  so  reduced  expense.  I  believe  it  is 
always  advisable  to  put  up  permanent 
buildings.  Consequently  I  built  my  ga- 
rage on  a  concrete  foundation,  with  a 
concrete  floor.  The  garage  floor  is  un- 
derdrained,  and  water  supplied  from 
the  house  tank  makes  it  convenient  for 
washing  purposes  and  for  filling  the  ra- 
diator. 

The  garage  is  18  feet  wide  and  25 
feet  long.  In  it  I  keep  a  pleasure  car 
and  a  small  auto  truck.  There  is  plenty 
of  space  to  work  when  both  cars  are  in 
the  garage.  At  the  back  end  of  the 
building  I  partitioned  off  a  room  ex- 
tending the  width  of  the  garage,  and 
made  an  office  there. 

The  partition  is  of  glass  frames  which 
slide  either  way.  I  keep  a  small  coal 
stove  in  the  office,  which  in  winter  heats 
the  garage  enough  to  permit  water 
from  freezing  in  the  auto  radiators.  On 
three  of  the  side  walls  I  have  two  win- 
dows to  admit  plenty  of  light.  The 


This  garage  is  18x25  feet,  and  has  plenty 
of  room  for  two  cars  and  supplies  for 
them.  There  is  an  office  in  the  rear  end 

and  just  the  place  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness duties  of  the  farm.  The  records 
are  kept  there  and  all  the  work  for  the 
year  is  mapped  out  and  tabulated  for 
its  specified  time  and  season. 


Tire  Economy  in  Winter 

To  SECURE  the  best  service  from 
automobile  tires  in  winter,  avoid 
driving  in  ruts  on  frozen  roads.  Deep 
ruts  chafe  the  side  walls  of  a  tire.  Have 
non-skid  tires  at  least  on  rear  wheels; 
better  on  all  wheels.  Take  care  not  to 
apply  tire  chains  so  tight  that  the  metal 
will  gouge  the  rubber.  Having  observed 
these  precautions,  drive  carefully  and 
apply  brakes  gradually  when  stopping. 


Country  Freight 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

THE  motor  truck  and  trailer  shown  in 
the  picture  below  are  owned  by  an 
Ohio  produce  dealer  who  collects  butter, 
eggs,  and  poultry  from  a  large  territory. 
The  poultry  is  carried  in  crates  hung  be- 
low the  trailer.  This  outfit  has  given 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  speedy  and  reliable 
the  year  around. 

Rural  mail  routes  are  also  gradually 
becoming  motorized  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  parcel  post  the  use  of  a  trail- 
er for  carrying  large  parcels  seems  the 
logical  development.  In  well-settled  sec- 
tions, grocery,  meat,  and  even  ice-cream 
deliveries  are  made  regularly  by  up-to- 
date  concerns  in  the  counti'y  as  well  as 
in  the  cities. 

There  is  every  indication  of  coming 
freight  service  via  motor  truck  to  towns 
located  on  good  roads  but  removed  from 
railroads.  In  the  West  and  Southwest, 
enterprises  of  that"  sort  have  already 
started,  and  trips  are  made  on  a  definite, 
schedule.  The  pleasure  car  has  paved 
the  way  for  this  development,  which 
seems  to  offer  splendid  opportunities  for 
young  men  mechanically  inclined.  Why 
not  operate  an  automobile  freight  line? 


If  a  produce  dealer  can  operate  an  outfit  like  this  on  country  roads,  there  seems 
to  be  no  logical  objection  to  parcel  post  including  larger  parcels 

  H' 
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Auto  Registration 

HERE  are  some  interesting  facts  con- 
tained in  a  new  government  circu- 
lar entitled  "Automobile  Registration, 
Licenses  and  Revenues  in  the  United 
States,  1915." 

There  is  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  one  motor  car  for  each  mile  of 
rural  public  road  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  registration  fee  collected 
in  Vermont  last  year  was  $18.10  per 
motor  car,  while  Minnesota  charged  but 
|1.50  for  a  three-year  period. 

Texas  charged  50  cents  for  perennial 
registration,  the  cheapest  rate  of  all 
States  except  Wyoming,  which  required 
no  registration  whatever. 

Various  scales  were  used  in  other 
States.  California  charged  40  cents 
per  horsepower.  Florida  charged  ac- 
cording to  seating  capacity.  Registra- 
tion for  a  two-passenger  car  was  $3, 
and  a  seven-passenger  car  $10. 

West  Virginia  and  Arkansas  charged 
a  flat  rate  of  $10  for  all  motor  vehicles, 
Delaware,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas  $5, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota $3,  Montana  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  $2. 

Vermont,  which  collected  the  most 
money  per  head  from  automobile  own- 
ers, charged  $1  per  horsepower  for  the 
first  registration,  75  cents  per  horse- 
power for  the  second,  and  50  cents  per 
horsepower  for  all  subsequent  registra- 
tions. 

In  Alabama  the  probate  judge  collects 
the  fees;  in  Idaho  the  state  highway 
commission  takes  it  through  the  county 
assessor.  In  Mississippi  it  is  the  state 
auditor,  in  Texas  the  county  clerk,  but 
in  most  other  States  either  the  s,eeretary 
of  state  or  the  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  takes  the  registration  fees. 

In  spite  of  this  varying  scale  the  reg- 
istration of  motor  cars  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  5,000  per  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years. 


Traveling  Steep  Hills 


■E[OME  drivers  otherwise  skillful  are 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed  when  their  car  refuses  to  climb 
a  steep  hill.  Going  down  a  steep  hill 
safely  is  also  something  of  an  art. 
Nearly  all  standard  makes  of  cars  have 
enough  power  to  climb  the  ordinary 
steep  hill,  but  if  the  gasoline  tank  is  low 
down  and  only  partly  filled,  the  gas  may 
not  feed  into  the  carburetor. 

In  such  cases  you  have  two  alterna- 
tives— either  get  more  gasoline,  or  turn 
the  car  around  and  back  up  the  hill. 
On  steep  winding  hills  which  you  are 
climbing  on  low  gear,  use  the  horn 
liberally  as  a  warning  to  others  who 
may  be  coming  down  the  hill.  On  low 
gear  it  is  difficult  to  turn  out  quickly 
to  avoid  a  rapidly  descending  car. 

The  safest  method  of  going  down  an 
ordinary  steep  hill  slowly  is  to  allow  the- 
emergency  brake  to  drag  slightly,  and 
also  use  the  service  brake.  On  very 
steep  hills  throw  off  the  ignition,  put 
the  car  into  low  gear,  and  the  engine 
will  act  as  a  brake.  If  this  is  not 
enough,  use  the  emergency  brake  just 
enough  to  control  the  descent. 


Explaining  Sleeve  Valve 

THE  sleeve-valve  type  of  motor  has 
been  used  for  some  time  on  expensive 
automobiles  because  of  its  quiet  action, 
and  has  only  of  late  been  used  on  me- 
dium-priced cars.  The  construction  in 
no  way  changes  the  principle  of  the  au- 
tomobile motor.  Sleeve  valves  simply 
provide  a  different  means  of  controlling 
the  intake  of  fresh  gas  to  the  explosion 
chamber  and  the  exhaust  of  "dead"  gas 
from  it. 

The  sleeve  valves  are  round  shells  of 
cast  iron  which  slide  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  cylinder  wall  and  the  piston. 
There  are  two  of  these  sleeves  in  each 
cylinder,  one  working  within  the  other. 
The  fresh  gas  is  admitted  and  dead  gas 
expelled  through  openings  in  the  sleeves. 
As  the  sleeves  slide  up  and  down,  these 
openings  come  together  and  form  ports 
through  which  the  gas  has  free  passage. 

The  sleeves  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
connecting  rods  from  an  eccentric  shaft 
which  in  turn  is  operated  by  the  crank- 
shaft in  about  the  same  manner  that 
the  eccentric  shaft  is  operated  in  a  pop- 
pet-valve motor.  The  sleeves  move  only 
a  short  distance,  in  most  cases  less  than 
one  inch.  There  are  no  cams  or  springs, 
and  the  valves  seldom,  if  ever,  require 
adjustment. 

The  sleeve-valve  type  of  motor  is  said 
to  be  immune  from  the  disadvantages 
of  carbon  deposit,  for  the  carbon  acts 
as  a  lubricant  to  the  sliding  surfaces  of 
the  sleeves.  There  are  no  intricate 
small  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  or- 
der. Any  number  of  cylinders  may  be 
used. 

This  type  of  motor  may  have  either 
battery  or  magneto  ignition,  and  the 
cooling  system  may  be  either  thermo- 
syphon  or  pump  cooling,  being  in  this 
respect  no  different  from  other  styles  of 
motofs. 
IV 
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AHEAD 
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When  you  buy  a  car  in  the  Hudson  class  you  buy  that  car  to 
keep.  So  the  question  is  a  big  one.  What  that  car  is  or  isn't 
matters  much  for  years  and  years.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face* 


Always  the  Master 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  under  every 
condition,  will  or  can  be  "The  Car  Ahead." 

No  other  stock  car  ever  went  so  fast. 
None  ever  went  so  far  in  one  day.  None 
ever  climbed  such  hills  on  high  gear.  And 
none  ever  picked  up  so  quickly. 

Those  are  facts  based  on  official  tests.  And 
no  car  built  can  successfully  dispute  them. 

So  the  Super-Six  owner,  in  traffic  or  on 
highways,  on  hills  or  on  levels,  feels  himself 
the  master  of  the  road. 

Why  You  Should  Care 

We  hear  men  say,  "Well,  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  want  speed.  Idon't  need  that  power." 

But  you  do  want — don't  you? — ^the  best 
car  in  your  class,  when  you  pay  about  the 
price  that  gets  it. 

Let  the  extra  capacity  remain  latent 
capacity.    Keep  the 
speed  and  the  power      |   '  " 
in  reserve. 


^You  can  out-dis- 
tance your  rivals 
without  going  faster, 
because  of  the  quick- 
pick -up.  In  traffic 
and  in  hill -climbing 
you  have  less  change 
of  gears.  Everjrwhere 
you  get  effortless  per- 
formance.  And  you 
rarely  tax  the  motor 
to  half  its  capacity. 
That  means  long  life 
and  economy. 


No  Feats  Like  These 
Ever  Before  Performed 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

100  miles  ia  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  mile*  per  hour  for  a  7-  passenger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7-  passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 
75.6  miles  per  hour.  

Ako  fastest  time  up  world's  highest  highway 
to  summit  of  Pike's  Peak— against  20  contest- 
ants—with Hudson  Super-Six  Special. 


80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  invention — patented  by 
Hudson — has  added  80  per  cent  to  this 
motor's  efficiency.  It  does  this  by  re- 
ducing vibration,  the  cause  of  motor 
friction.  So  it  adds  just  as  much  to 
motor  smoothness.  And  it  adds  just  as 
much  to  endurance. 

Our  radical  tests — ^like  those  cited  below 
— seem  to  prove  that  the  Super-Six  doubles 
endurance. 

The  motor  is  the  heart  of  your  car,  and  the 
life  of  it.  The  leaders  of  motordom  have 
always  led  on  motors.  Why  should  any 
man  buy  a  fine  car  now  without  demanding 
that  motor  supremacy? 

14,000  Now  Running 

More  than  14,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes 
are  now  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  You  can 
anywhere  learn  how 
men  like  them.  Parts 
I  are  ordered  or  on 
hand  for  31,000  more. 
So  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Super- 
[  Six  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 
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By  quadrupling 
our  output  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time, 
keeping  close  to  the 
demand.  So  fine  car 
buyers  can  now  get 
the  car  they  want. 


Phaeton,  7-pa88enger 
Roadster,  2-pa*senger 
Cabriolet,  3-pa*senger 


$1475          Touring  Sedan  ....  $2000 
1475  Limousine   2750 

1775  (All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Datroit) 


Town  Car     .   .   .  . 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 
2850 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HUUlUlUll 


For  burns,  cuts,  insect  bites 
and  all  irritations  of  the  skin, 


Vaseli 


ine 


B.<.  Mi  S.  p..  Oft. 

Petroleum  Jelly 
Keeps  wounds  clean;  soothes 
and  heals.  Specially  valuable 
in  the  nursery. 

Put  np  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
dmg  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
"  Vaseline  "  Booklet  and  Poster 
Stamps  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 

36  State  Street         New  York  City 


Us  Send 


Hundreds 
of  Up-to- 
Date 
Styles- 
Sizes 


Get  a  High-Quality  Kalamazoo  at 
Wholesale  Price  Jl^i^KaTa^^iToT'JveT 

300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality, 
and  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.  Get  our  cat- 
alogr  and  see  -why  we  can  lead  them  all  on  big  value  at  a  low 
price— quick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  o£ 

Hundreds  of  Up-to-Date  S^les  and  Sizes 

All  at  manufacturers'  cash  or  easy  payment  prices,  30 days'  trial, 
360  days'  approval  test,  flOO.OOO  Bond  Guarantee.    We  pay 
freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Write  today.  Ask  for 
Cataloe  No.  183 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

We  make  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Fnmaceg  and  White  Enameled  Metal  _ 
Kitchen  Kabinets.  We  have  three  catalogs.  Please  mention  which  yon  want. 


CASH  or  CREDIT^ 
30  DAYS' TRIAL 


|We  Pay 

^FREIGHT 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Hear 
ClearV 
YoUsToOgCan  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  260,000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr. Garrett  Brown, whose  photoappears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  per- 
son, without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en- 
tirely atour  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1917  Acousticon 

Deposit  ^  ^  Expense 

AD  yon  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  yon  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  willnot 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 


  one  should  not  make  as  liberalatrial 

  offer  as  we  do.so  do  not  sendmoney 

forany  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  ft. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON^'  today  and  con- 
vince yourself —you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  366  Candler  Bldg..  New  York 

Toronto.  Ont.  Office,  Koyal  Bank  Bldg. 


GENTS 


TH/S 
WAGO/V, 

No  scheme — no  conteat — an  hon- 
est business  offer.    Earn  bigmon- 
e.\ — §6  to  SS  a  day — with  easy 
work  and  obtain  this  fine  wagon 
free  besides.    A  business  all  your  own. 
Better  than  owning  a  small  store.  Work 
half  as  hard,  make  twice  as  much  mon- 
ey. Steady,  healthy,  profitable  outside 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  We  wiil  start^ou  right 
nakeyouwin.  This  is  vonr  opportunity— write  quick. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  7984  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


(Sold  with  or  wiOtont  ehvafor) 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  with- 
out shucks)  and  grind  all  kinds  of 
small  grain.  Haveconicil-shapel 
grinders.  Different  from  all 
others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

Lightest  Running  <o^i3'=;X'r'- 

Ten  sizes,  2  to  2 5 -horsepower. 
FREE  Folder  on  "Feeds 

and      Manures,"  13 
J.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,   South  Bend, 


HEESEN 


Write  us  for  this  snappy, 
little  story.  It's  hiiihly  la- 
^  terestinSf  free  and  is  worth 
money  to  you.  Also  get 
particulars  about  the  wide* 
ly-known 

FEED  COOKER 


Sandiest  Article  On  The  Farm 
Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc 

Learu  how  55000  farmers  are  making  Bigger  PfO* 

(its.  Cutting  Feed  Cost  and  Avoiding  Disease 

by  feediog  cooked  feed.    Write  today  sure. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  501  Tecnmseh,  Michigan 

HOG  OILER 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


Kills 
Uc6 

Cures 
Mange, 

Disin- 
fects 
Pens 
and 
Yards 


Only   Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed B  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

EilJs  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  more  on  free  trial  today.. 

Send  No  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
lone  galloD  of  Medicated 
Oil  free  with  each  post. 
L  Test  tbem  30  days  on  your 
farm— then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not,  return  at  my  ex- 
pense. You  take  no  risk.  Order 
direct  from  thia  ad.  Catalotr  Folder  sent 
free  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pres't 

I  BOWE  MFfi.  CO..  823  liberty  St..  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


2  Oilers  15. 

Freishtpait]  ex- 
cept in  Mountain 
and  Coast  States 


Daylight  at  Nighl 

/Make  your  after-dark  work  easier.  Light  ll 
bams,  aheds,  feed  lots,  and  cellars  with  a 
300  candle  power  lantern.   A  steady,  brilliant  light, 
brighter  than  20  ordinary  lanterns  at  less  than  one 
tenth  the  cost  of  kerosene  lighting. 

Coleman  Gas  Lantern 

Easy  to  operate.  Perfect- 
ly safe.    No  wicks  to 
trim.   Fill  it  once  a 
week  and  clean  it 
once  a  year. 

Can't  Blow  Out 
or  Jar  Oat 

Can't  Bpill  or  ex- 
plode. If  a  cow 
kicks  it  over.Bim- 

gly  set  it  up  again, 
torm  proof,  buff 
proof  and  fool 
proof.  See  one  at 
your  dealers  or 
write  ti3  direct  for 
catalog.  Dealers 
and  Ag'ts  wanted* 

COLEMAN  UMP  CO. 

Suite  422  Coleman 
Bldg.Wichita.Ks. 
422  East  6th  St., 
St.  Paul,  -  Minn. 
4th  &  Summit  Sts. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
No.  422  Akard  Bldg.. 
422  South  Clinton  Street, 


Dallas,  Texas.  | 
Chicago,  111. 


Cheese  for  Market 

By  R.  Robinson 

DAIRYMEN,  and  farmers  generally 
who  keep  cows,  are  continually  ask- 
ing the  question,  "What  is  the  best  and 
most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  our 
milk?"  The  answer  must  be  given  in 
part  by  asking  another  question, 
"Where  is  your  farm  located?"  Loca- 
tion has  everything  to  do  with  making 
a  decision. 

If  you  live  within  easy  reach  of  a 
city  where  there  is  a  market  for  milk, 
or  if  you  are  near  a  creamery  that  pays 
satisfactory  prices,  your  question  is 
easily  answered.  Sell  the  raw  products 
and  thus  save  the  labor  of  converting 
them  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

But  suppose  your  farm  is  20  miles  or 
more  from  a  good  market  town,  with 
the  roads  in  none  too  good  condition. 
Many  thousands  of  good  farmers  with 
first-class  farms  are  more  or  less  iso- 
lated, and  to  such  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  offers  advantages  even  though 
there  is  a  "creamery  at  such  a  distance 
that  you  can  deliver  cream  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Let  me  describe  what 
happens  to  your  cream  in  such  a  section 
if  you  send  it  to  a  creamery  that  has 
neither  ice  nor  cold  storage,  and  which 
usually  churns  twice  a  week,  using 
cream  that  is  delivered  only  about  twice 
a  week. 

Such  cream  is  seldom  in  a  condition 
to  make  first-class  butter.  When  the 
butter  is  shipped  perhaps  once  a  week, 
it  starts  out  from  a  warm  room.  Then 
when  it  reaches  the  station  the  butter 
may  have  to  wait  for  a  train  several 
hours,  and  on  arrival  at  destination  it 
will  probably  lie  over  till  the  next  day 
while  the  agent  sends  a  card  through 
the  mails  notifying  the  consignee  that 
so  many  boxes  of  butter  are  being  "held 
at  his  risk  until  called  for." 

By  this  time  the  butter  cannot  be 
sold  for  the  same  price  as  fresh  butter 
made  from  cream  delivered  and  churned 
every  day  and  kept  cool  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  wrapped  until  delivered  to 
grocers  from  an  iced  wagon.  I  am 
simply  describing  a  common  occurrence 
which. any  farmer  furnishing  cream  un- 
der such  conditions  may  prove  for  him- 
self. I  have  seen  too  much  of  it  for  the 
farmers'  good  since  the  days  of  cold 
storage  as  well  as  before,  and  the  loss 
always  comes  out  of  the  patron  who 
furnishes  cream. 

If  you  try  to  make  butter  on  the 
farm,  you  have  the  same  marketing 
conditions  or  worse  to  contend  with.  I 
have  in  mind  a  farmer  in  Ontario  who 
lived  30  miles  from  tovsm.  He  used  to 
bring  his  butter  to  me  for  several  years, 
usually  packing  it  in  tubs.  His  wife 
was  a  splendid  buttermaker.  But  in 
competition  with  others  living  from  a 
mile  to  five  miles  out  who  brought  but- 
ter once  or  twice  a  week  her  butter 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  same  price, 
simply  because  the  butter  had  lost  its 
freshness. 

Buyers' Will  Find  You 

However,  it  was  the  only  thing  the, 
man  could  do  with  his  milk,  as  there 
was  no  market  for  cheese  except  those 
weighing  about  80  pounds  each,  which 
could  not  be  produced  from  a  few  cows 
on  an  isolated  farm.  I  will  now  shift 
the  scene  3,000  miles  west  to  tidewater, 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  A  family  living 
at  Sand  Lake,  17  miles  from  a  shipping 
point,  tried  making  butter  which  had  to 
be  hauled  that  distance  over  rough  and 
sometimes  almost  impassable  roads. 
The  round  trip  took  two  days,  and  the 
load  of  butter  was  usually  worth  from 
$15  to  $20.  Then  it  had  to  wait  at  the 
dock  for  an  only  boat  without  a  time 
schedule  to  take  it  160  miles  to  Port- 
land, a  two  days'  trip,  counting  delays 
for  tides.  The  returns  were  disappoint- 
ing.. 

Finally  this  same  family  decided  to 
try  cheesemaking  from  their  20  cows, 
so  they  went  to  work  and  split  cedar 
shakes  about  four  feet  long,  \vith  which 
they  built  a  shack  10x15  feet.  There 
was  not  a  sawed  board  in  the  house  ex- 
cept two  small  window  sashes.  Even 
the  door  was  made  of  split  cedar. 

The  youngest  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen 
at  this  time,  picked  up  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  cheesemaking  and  went  ahead. 
He  had  been  making  it  for  about  a  year 
when  I  heard  of  his  efforts  and  went 
over  to  buy  some  of  his  cheese.  While 


dinner  was  being  prepared  I  had  a  talk 
with  him,  and  found  the  boy  more  hun- 
gry for  information  than  for  dinner. 

He  seemed  literally  to  swallow  every 
word  of  my  instructions.  Now,  during 
half  a  lifetime  I  have  made  cheese  for 
market  and  have  also  bought  and  sold 
cheese  for  many  years  more,  but  I  have 
never  seen  better  stock  than  that  boy 
turned  out  in  his  little  cabin  built  of 
shakes.  Instead  of  $15  or  $20  worth  of 
butter  he  often  brought  me  $125  worth 
of  cheese  at  one  trip.  In  a  very  few 
years  this  family  was  buying  city  lots 
in  Portland,  though  they  produced  noth- 
ing to  sell  except  cheese. 

While  cheesemaking  is  an  art  that 
calls  for  unlimited  judgment  and  'the 
use  of  all  five  senses  if  a  prize  article 
is  to  be  made,  an  intelligent  study  and 
application  of  instructions  will  enable 
any  careful  person  to  make  a  good, 
salable  cheese  that  will  bring  good 
prices  in  local  markets.  And  no  matter 
where  you  are  located,  there  is  a  market 
for  cheese  of  anything  like  fair  quality 
at  a  reasonable  distance,  usually  in  your 
home  town. 

Then,  too,  the  cheese  will  keep  and  be 
improving  in  quality  while  you  are  wait- 
ing for  a  convenient  time  at  which  to 
market  it. 

Some  dairymen  have  the  mistaken 
id^ea  that  a  big  outlay  is  necessary  to 
assemble  .>a  cheesemaking  plant  on  the 
farm.  The  fact  is,  a  very  few  dollars 
will  do  in  many  cases.  Some  kind  of 
heating  apparatus  is  needed;  a  small 
steam  boiler  is  best.  Then  you  will  need 
a  self -heating  vat.  A  vat  suitable  in  size 
to  hold  your  night  and  morning's  milk 
can  be  made  by  a  local  tinner  and  jcar- 


Flats  are  preferred  because  they  fit  grocers' 
cheese-cutting  machines 

penter.  A  handy  man  can  make  the 
jacket,  which  is  simply  a  water-tight 
box  for  the  tin  vat  to  set  in.  This  vat 
is  on  the  same  principle  as  a  house- 
wife's double  boiler.  It  warms  the  milk 
without  burning  it. 

For  quantities  of  milk  up  to  200 
pounds  a  day  small  vats  heated  with  a 
kerosene  lamp  attachment  will  do. 

You  can  make  a  rack  for  draining 
curd  by  nailing  lath  to  the  narrow  edge 
of  1x2  crosspieces,  spacing  the  lath  half 
an  inch  apart.  Make  a  water-tight  box 
about  the  size  of  your  vat,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  Mount  it  on  legs  at 
a  convenient  height  and  you  have  what 
is  called  a  sink.  Cut  the  rack  to  fit  into 
this  easily,  with  the  crosspieces  resting 
on  the  bottom.  Cut  a  V  in  the  cross- 
pieces  to  let  the  whey  drain  off,  and 
bore  a  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  sink  to 
let  the  whey  run  out. 

A  satisfactory  press  for  any  quantity 
of  milk  up  to  1,000  pounds  a  day  is  a 
common  cider  mill  with  two  screws. 
You  can  buy  the  hoops  and  followers. 
Hoops  are  the  molds  which  hold  the 
curd  while  being  pressed  into  cheese, 
and  the  follower  is  the  lid  that  presses 
the  curd  dovsm  and  works  inside  the 
hoop. 

Sometimes  a  good  second-hand  cheese 
press  can  be  secured  at  a  low  price. 
When  new  they  cost  about  $100.  Four- 
teen-inch  hoops  with  followers  cost 
about  $3.50.  Curd  knives  cost  about  $3 
each,  and  a  tested  thermometer  costs 
about  75  cents.  A  measuring  glass  is 
necessary  for  measuring  rennet  and 
coloring.  A  square  flat-bottomed  tin 
scoop  comes  handy  for  lifting  the  last 
pieces  of  curd  out  of  the  vat.  Those 
are  about  all  the  utensils  required.  You 
may  select  what  will  answer  for  your 
particular  case. 

For  supplies  you  must  have  rennet 
extract,  coloring,  good  salt,  circular 
cloth  for  bandages,  and  some  cloth  cir- 
cles to  press  on  the  cheese.  The  size 
of  cheese  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
milk  you  have.  Two  common  sizes  are 
those  known  as  Flats  and  Young 
Americas.  A  Flat,  made  in  a  14-inch 
hoop,  fits  the  grocer's  cutting  machine 
best,  and  is  preferred  on  that  account. 
They  weigh  from  22  to  25  pounds,  and 
require  about  240  pounds,  or  30  gallons, 
of  milk  each. 

Young  Americas  are  about  S^^  inches 
in  diameter,  weigh  6  to  8  pounds,  and 
require,60  to  80  pounds  of  milk  each. 
You  may  count  about  10  pounds  of 
cheese  to  100  pounds  of  milk. 

•Note:  Directions  for  making  American 
cheese  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


NEVER  FORGETS  IT 

Husband  Has  Cause  to  Remember 
Grape-Nuts. 


The  man  whose  wife,  or  the  woman 
whose  husband,  has  been  brought  back  to 
health  and  strength  by  a  pure  food  is  not 
apt  to  forget. 

"It^  sometimes  amuses  me,"  writes  a 
lady,  "that  no  matter  what  I  send  to  the 
store  for  or  what  may  be  forgotten  my 
husband  never  forgets  to  supply  us  with 
Grape-N.uts  promptly. 

"About  a  year  ago  when  I  began  using 
the  food  I  was  so  run  down  and  miserable 
that  it  was  all  I  could  possibly  do  to  strug- 
gle through  my  day's  household  duties.  I 
had  lost  my  appetite  and  could  scarcely 
eat  food  suflacient  to  furnish  me  with 
strength  to  keep  up. 

"In  a  very  short  time  after  I  com- 
menced eating  Grape-Nuts  I  began  to 
get  stronger  and  the  improvement  has 
been  so  steady  and  marked  that  my  health 
is  now  better  than  for  many  years  past. 

"I  do  all  of  my  own  housework,  am 
never  without  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  can- 
not say  enough  in  its  praise."  Name 
furnished  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Practically  all  cases  of  stomach  trouble 
come  from  the  use  of  improper  food. 
Where  this  improper  food  is  left  off  and 
Grape-Nuts  is  used  the  results  are  so 
beneficial  and  the  change  so  rapid  that 
many  people  look  upon  it  as  wonderful. 
Nothing  wonderful  about  it;  just  follow- 
ing Nature.    "There's  a  Reason." 


Aft  P  M  X  Q  ''°  ^1^"  men's  Hats  Direct  from  the 
^        ■  ^  Factory.  Send  for  catalog  P. 
S.  &  G.  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MEN  WANTED 

;^»Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Motormen,  Conductors  and  Colored 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Standard  Roads. 
Experience  unnecessary. Uniforms  and  passes 
t'urnisbed.  Write  now.  Name  position  you  wanL 

RAILWAY  INSTmjTE,Dept  34iIn(lianapoli!,Ind. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Big  money,  stock  costs  a  trifle  and 
—  we  buy  all  you  raise  at  §2.00  each; 
also  Cavies,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox.  Squabs. 
Pheasants,  Frogs,  etc.  Contract,  In- 
Btruction  book,  copy  of  our  Pet  Stock  Maga- 
zine for  a  dime.  Done  free.  Address 

TheBetgianHare.Dept.a,  Holmes  Park. Mo. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  explains 
o  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 

13  Qm  St..  Qoincy.  111. 


-  •  ■  ■  -TRAoi  MARK  BEG:u:s;piT.  c  r'F.i 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

fSOX-POISOXOUSJ 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use.  ?2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D,  F.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FreeTryOn 

In  your  own  home  of  these  light,^ 
water-proof,   rust-proof  wear- 
proof metal  shoes  that  save  your 
money,  your  feet,  your  health.  No 
more  big  doctor  bills,  no  more  big 
shoe  bills.    Always  warm  and  dry. 
One  pair  outwears  many  leather  pairs. 

American  Metal  Shoes  ^ 

With  Sieel  or  Aluminuq^oles 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  heights. 
Guaranteed  to  fit.    Easier  to  walk 
in  than  heavy  work  shoes  or  boots, 
FREE  SHOE  BOOK 

tells  all  about  these  ever-weajinB, 
money  saving,  health  givlug  fi' 
and  Free  Try-On  Offer. 
Address  po^ta!  to 
Amaricari  Motal  Shoe  Co. ^ 
140.12th  St.,  Racine, Wis,  ' 


Good 
to  the 
Last 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?°^*°'*^i\ecaives 

—  .Cheaply  andSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Depl.3     ,  Wankejan,  IIL 


It  is  to  your  interest  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  answering 
advertisements. 
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"NO  TROUBLE" 

To  Change  from  Coffee  to  Postum. 


"Postum  has  done  a  world  of  good  for 
me,"  writes  an  Ills.  man. 

"I  had  indigestion  nearly  all  my  life, 
but  never  dreamed  coffee  .was  the  cause 
of  my  trouble. 

"It  irritated  my  stomach .  and  nerves, 
yet  I  was  just  crazy  for  it.  I  got  so  I  was 
in  misery  all  the  time. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  quit  coffee  and 
use  Postum — said  it  helped  him.  Since 
taking  his  advice  I  retain  my  food  and 
get  all  the  good  out  of  it,  and  don't  have 
those  awful  hungry  spells. 

"I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever,  felt  better  from 
the  first  day  I  drank  it.  I  am  well  now 
and  give  credit  to  Postum."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Postum  Cereal — the  original  form- 
must  be  well  boiled.    15c  and  25c  pkgs. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder — 
dissolves  quickly  in  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
and,  with  cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  de- 
licious beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

Both  forms  are  equally  delicious  and 
cost  about  the  same  per  cup. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


Sn  one  operation  fine  enough  to  feed 
Bwine,  Grinds  ear  corn,  SNAPPED 
'a  CORH,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  JlFflLfA, 
kafir  com  witli  stalk,  pea  vines, 
cow  peas.  1,000  to  3,000  bushels 
"per  set  of  plates  — they  will  out- 
jt  from  three  to  five  sets  of  other 
plates.     Self  -  sharpening.  SILENT 
^   RUNNINS.  self-aligning.     TEN  OATS 

  Fim  TRIAL.  Valuable  Feeding  Book  free. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO.,  100  East  St.  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Pon't  Bairis  Imt  STRAW 

Learn  how  to  change  your  straw  pile  into 
Gold;  how  spreading  straw,  like  spread- 
manure,  is  the  most  paying-  thing 
B  straw  owner  can  do.  In- 
crease your  crop  profits  $5  or 
more  an  acre.  My  FVee  Book— 

"Spreading 
Straw  Pays" 

tells  all  aboiit  my  new  improv- 
ed   PERFECTION  Straw 
Spreader.    Always  a  good  ' 
machine,  batnow, after  three 
years  of  success,  better  than 
ever.  Sold  on  60  days'  trial. 
Fully  guaranteed.   A  postal 
bringsmy  Book.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Pres., 
TME  UNIOM  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
501   Union  Stroct>  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


^PLETON 


Hiisker  & 


Four  sizes  for 


engines  of  four 
h.  p.  and  up. 

The  most  economical,  efficient  way  to  save  all  the 
feed  value  of  corn  is  to  husk  the  ears  and  make 
fodder  of  leaves  and  stalks.  Appleton  was  first 
successful  husker  made.  Husks  cleanest,  shells 
least;  has  most  efficient  corn  saver.  Cuts  or  shreds 
stalks  and  leaves  while  husking  ears-; — fodder 
value  saved  from  small  acreage  pays  its  cost. 
Guarantee<i  to  do  more  work  with  less  power 
than  any  husker  of  equal  si2e.  Simple  strong  parts; 
few  repairs,  long  life,  sure  dependability.  Easiest, 
safest  to  operate.   Works  in  all  conditions  of  corn. 

Write  for  Free  Husker  Book. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  509  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


Destroy  Smuts 


Cieanse  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde solution  before  plants 
ing  as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 
It  prevents  scab  and  black-legdis- 
eases  of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc. 


IStus  Fhrmcr's  Friend 

Every  farmer  who  is  in  business  for 
big  profits  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  it  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  dents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Our  new  Hand 
Book  is  free— -write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Combination  Ice  House 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

THIS  ice  house,  built  something  over 
a  doze'n  years  ago,  answers  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of 
ice  for  dairy  and  other  farm  purposes 
and  cold  storage  for  keeping  perishable 
food  products  and  supplies  in  good  con- 
dition to  be  delivered  to  city  customers. 

A  four-inch  air-space  insulation  was 
provided  between  the  tight  inside  and 
outside  walls.  The  roof  construction 
allows  plenty  of  air  insulation  above  the 
ice,  and  contains  a  ventilator  that  can 
be  controlled  to  suit  the  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Under  this  house  is  a  cellar  six  feet 
deep,  three  feet  of  which  was  filled  with 
rock  of  all  sizes  to  furnish  drainage. 
About  one  foot  of  dirt  was  tamped  over 
the  rock.  Three  feet  of  dirt  was  banked 
around  the  concrete  foundation  to  carry 
off  water  from  the  roof. 

Generous  layers  of  sawdust  insulate 
the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  the  ice. 
This  keeps  out  the  heat. 


Supplies  ice  and  cold  storage 

The  upper  door  is  used  for  completing 
the  filling  of  the  house  with  ice  and  for 
removing  ice  when  the  house  is  full. 


Feeding  Grain  with  Grass 

/VCCORDING  to  a  Missouri  experi- 
.^Ament,  a  cow  producing  the  equiva- 
lent-of  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  or  less 
needs  no  grain-  if  pasturage  is  good. 
But  if  she  produces  more  milk  than 
that,  grain  feeding  will  add  to  the 
profit. 

To  a  cow  giving  the  equivalent  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  milk  daily,  give  five 
pounds  of  grain,  and  to  the  two-pound 
cow  give  eight  pounds  of  grain.  As 
pastures  fail  in  late  summer,  give  grain 
or  silage  to  cows  that  show  a  falling  off 
in  milk  production. 


Lost  People 


HARVEY  G.  ROGERS,  last  heard  from 
in  Heppner,  Morrow  County,  Oregon, 
in  July,  1904,  is  six  feet  three  inches  tall, 
■weighs  170  pounds,  and  limps  on  right  leg. 
Write  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ethel  Gordon,  Jef- 
ferson, Oregon. 

Clarence  Huyser  left  his  home  in  Zee- 
land,  Michigan,  six  years  ago.  Age  t-wenty- 
six,  weight  130  pounds,  height  six  feet. 
Was  last  heard  from  a  year  ago  in  Hast- 
ings, Minnesota.  Write  to  his  mother  Mrs. 
C.  Hnyser,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

A.  D.  Wellons  -  (also  called  Dayton  Wel- 
lons),  now  about  thirty-eight  years  old, 
was  last  heard  from  twelve  years  ago  in 
Idaho.  Write  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  Pearl 
Kelly,  Booneville,  Iowa. 

John  Sietam  moved  from  Gladbrook, 
Iowa,  twenty  years  ago  to  Lake  Park,  Iowa, 
but  has  since  moved  from  there  and  is  a 
lost  person.  He  is  fifty  years  old,  height 
five  feet  three  inches.  If  anyone  knows  a 
man  by  that  name  and  will  write  me,  I 
will  gladly  return  postage.  Mrs.  Louis 
Althof,  R.  F.  D.  6,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 

WiLLARD  A.  Pay,  light  complexion,  light 
hair,  false  teeth,  left  home  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Anyone  knowing  of  him  is  urged  to  write 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Fay,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  find  the  children  of 
Jacob,  John,  David,  Barbara,  and  Susan 
Hidlebough,  whose  father's  name  was  Jacob 
Hidlebough.  They  lived  in  Brushcreek 
Township,  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  town.  Please  write  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Hidlebough,  Box  161,  Morton,  Illinois. 

E.  E.  CoLiEN  of  Manawa,  Wisconsin, 
would  like  to  locate  either  of  his  relatives, 
Joseph  Dumas,  Henry  Dumas,  or  Mrs. 
Mary  Cleveland,  nee  Dumas.  These  sole 
near  relatives  resided  somewhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  last  heard  from.  Ad- 
jdress  as  above. 


If  you 
ought  to 


owners 
of  cows 


cows  you 
for  this  book 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.   In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to-  every  cow  owner.    And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written  in 
plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents: 


pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


'^Hovo  a  Dairyman  Made, Good" — 
a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who,  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow" — 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The  Farm  ThatWon'tWear  Out" 

— shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

' '  The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm ' ' 

— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silos  and  Silage" — one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
cu-e  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.,  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.   I  keep  cows. 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  out  whichever  you  don't  do).   The  make  of  my 


Separator  is_ 
Name  


_,  used_ 


_years 


Town  

No.  154 


State_ 


RFD_ 


'Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd** 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  Describes  the  five  es- 
sentials of  a  successful  dair-y  co-wr.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualities 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  for  this  booklet  today.     It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
100  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


9SAMERICAN 

Upward  CREAnfl 

SEPARATOR 

f  Sent  on  Trial.      Fully  Guaran- 
'  teed*  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.     Bowl  a 
vB^MM    -^1^^-       sanitary  marvel.   Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  obtain  liandsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.Baigb°gig'e'fN.Y. 


To  try  in  your  own  home  30  days  free,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Send  it  back  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient 
beaters,  made  of  high  grade  material,  beautifully 
finished,  smooth  design,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.  . 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "HOOSIER"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  for  our  big  free  book  showing: 
photographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
designs  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY 
126  State  6t.  MARION,  BNDBANA 


DdWN  and 
One  Yeai- 
To  Pa*,  ' 


Fot  any  Size^Direci  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


24    m  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior — a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour,  -We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Paiented  One-Piec6 
Aluminum  Shim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Easy  Turn- 
ing— Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  %S 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manofoctarers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY, 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,2 139  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IIL 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


f    Can  Yoa  Bake 
Cake  Like  This? 


If  you  can't,  you  don't  use  Rumford 
Baking  Powder.  It  gives  such  splen- 
did results  that  Prof.  Allyn,  Chemist  of 
Westfield  Board  of  Health,  calls  it  "A 
healthful,  efficient  and  economical  leav- 
ening agent."  You  can  prove  that  this 
is  so,  if  you  will  sit  right  down  and  — 


Write  for  FREE  Trial  Size  Can  of 


Rumford 
Chemical  Works 
Dept.  40 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Please  send  me 
•5  oz.  Trial  Can 
and  Cook  Book 
FREE. 


THE  WHOLESOME 


Name  

Street  

City  

(Publication)  . 
C67  S-I6 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Egg-o-hatch 


applied  to  eggs  during  incubation 
strengthens  the  chick  and  weakens  the 
shell.    50  test  hatches  show  average  of 
95%  for  Egg-o-hatch  eggs  and  81%  for  eggs  not  treated,  right  in  same  machine.  Last 
five  summer  comparison  hatches  average  95%  and  67%.    Send  5  cents  for  sample, 
enough  for  50  eggs.    Full  size  package,  enough  for  600  eggs,  50  cents,  postpaid. 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,     214  L.ee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mfr.  Lee's  Liee  KiVer,  G^rmozone,  Bll-o-latum,  ete.  For  sale  Z>3?  dealers. 


Get  All  You  Can  for  Furs!  J 


Why  take  lower  prices  after  you  have  been  to  all  the  trouble  of 
catching  furs?  Send  them  here,  where  you  share  the  benefit  of  the 
high  prices  we  get  through  otir  close  connection  with  the  best 
manufacturers.  If^e  were  the  first  to  issue  classified  price 
lists,  that  tell  you  beforehand  bow  much  you  will  get. 
Trappers  and  hunters  stay  with  us  after  trying  others. 
Liberal  grading  and  prompt  returns.  No  commis- 
sion or  transportation  to  pay.  All  this  means 
highestprofitsforyour  season's  work.  Writeus  today. 

Donlrar  Drno  9i  Pn  Dept.  I>2 , 116  M.  Dearborn  St. ,  CUc&go 
DCCKcI  DiUdi  W  bill  Dept.  D2,  129  W.  29til  St.   "      ~  ' 


The  Most 
On  the 


Sensible  Collar 
Market  — The  Safest 


This  collar  is  safe  to  use  because  it  cannot  cause  boils,  galls, 
scalds,  sweeny  or  any  other  collar  injury.    It  is  the  most  sensible 
because  i<  can  be  fitted  instantly  to  any  horse.  It's  simple,  merely  the 
ordinary  collar  made  easily  adjustable.    If  you  want  to  save  time,  money 


and  horses,  get 

fitZall 


Adjustable  Collars.   Sold  by  dealers  for  S2.50  up.  If 
yours  can't  supply  you,  we  ship  prepaid.    Write  for  valuable 
collar  information,  how  to  save  the  horse,  FIIEE.    Write  today. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


■  Tremendous  production  lowers  manufacturing  cost — only  the  world's  biggest  roofing 
mills  could  make  such  high  quality  roofing  as  CERTAIN-TEED  at  such  a  low  price. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  guaranteed  5,  10  or  15  years  (according  to  ply,  1,  2  or  3)  and  it  out- 
lives the  guarantee.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  wood  shingles,  tin,  galvanized 
iron,  etc.  Far  superior  to  "ready  roofing"  sold  by  mail.  Your  local  dealer  sells 
CERTaIN-TEED  Roofing  at  reasonable  prices;  have  him  show  you  the  Guarantee. 
GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Roofings  and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.  Louis    Boston    Cleveland    Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Francisco   Los  Angeles    Milwaukee   Cincinnati   New  Orleans   Minneapolis  Seattle 
Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Atlanta  Richmond  Des  Moines  Hotiston  Duluth  London  Sydney 


wm 
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Moulting  Hens 

need  a  tonic  to  condition  and  strengthen  them  in 
this  weakening  period.  Hurry  the  moult,  get 
your  hens  back  to  laying  quickly  by  using 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

It  tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  gives 
\'itality  and  strength. 

jaCT=°5o  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Pou/fr>"=^gH 
Pan-a'ce-a  will  help  to  make  your 
poultry  healthy,  strengthen  '  them 
daring  the  moult  and  make  them  lay, 
that  /  have  told  my  dealer  in  your 
town  to  supply  you  with  enough  for 
your  flock,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  package  and 
get  your  money  back. 

1^  lbs..  25c;  5  lbs.,  60c;  12  lbs.,  25-lb.  paU,  %ZSO 

(Except  tn  Canada  and  the  far  West) 

For  book  on  Poultry  Culture,  address 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


cannot  get  their  feet  into  the  feed.  The 
meshes  vary  in  size  according  to  the  age 
of  the  birds  to  be  fed  from  them. 

A  narrow  trough  in  front  of  the  hop- 
per catches  any  feed  that  may  be  hooked 
out  while  the  birds  are  eating.  The  fill- 
ing is  done  at  the  top  and  there  is  a 
metal  cover  that  closes  the  hopper-saf  ely 
from  rats  and  mice  during  the  night. 
These  hoppers  are  sold  at  $1  each  for 
the  eight-quart  size,  and  90  cents  for 
the  four-quart  size,  by  dealers. 


Sulphur  for  Chicken  Pox 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

AN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  Massachusetts, 
xVpoultryman,  as  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful as  any  I  know  in  the  business, 
told  me  the  other  day  of  an  unfailing 
cure  for  chicken  pox  which  he  acci- 
dentally learned  last  fall,  and  which 
has  since  cleaned  up  over  50  flocks 
within  his  observation,  in  no  instance 
hands  being  laid  on  the  hens. 

"Last  fall,"  he  narrated,  "one  of  my 
day-old-chick  customers  telephoned  me 
that  her  hens  were  all  used  up.  There 
were  eruptions  on  their  heads;  the  eyes 
of  some  were  entirely  closed.  I  knew 
right  off  it  was  chicken  pox.  She  asked 
for  advice.  I  said,  'Kill  them,  or  sell 
them,  if  you  can,  to  one  of  those  for- 
eigners who  go  around  buying  poultry.' 

"You  see,  I  have  been  right  after 
chicken  pox  for  years  now.  I  have  had 
1,500  to  2,000  head  of  hens  a  year,  and 
chicken  pox  was  bound  to  break  out 
once  in  a  while.  Working  on  the  theory 
that  a  germ  caused  the  disease,  I  dis- 
infected and  disinfected.  Once  I  hired 
a  poultry  authority  to  come  here,  and 
paid  him  $20.  He  squinted  and 
squinted,  but  that  was  all  the  good  it 
did.  I  still  had  chicken  pox  to  contend 
with  every  once  in  a  while. 

"Well,  within  ten  days  this  lady 
called  me  up  to  tell  some  wonderful 
news.  She  said  a  Hebrew  buyer  had 
called,  had  agreed  to  take  the  hens  if 
she  would  cure  them  first,  and  had  left 
directions  for  the  cure.  And  now  the 
flock  was  all  cured  and  waiting  for  him. 

"The  cure  was  sulphur — piles  of  it. 

"Take  10  pounds  of  sulphur  and  mix 
it  with  90  pounds  of  your  regular  dry 
mash.  Feed  that  mash  to  the  hens  for 
three  days  running.  Make  them  eat  all 
of  it  if  they  will.  Then  omit  the  sulphur 
for  three  days.  Then,  if  they  still  have 
the  disease,  repeat  _the  three-day  treat- 
ment. If  any  have  symptoms  of  chicken 
pox  after  three  additional  days,  then 
something  else  is  the  matter  with  them. 
Very  few  will  require  the  second  three- 
day  diet.  They  recover  with  miraculous 
speed. 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  touch  the  hens. 
You  don't  have  to  wash  the  affected 
parts  with  potassium-permanganate  so- 
lution, or  paint  them  with  iodine.  I 
have  tried  this  plain  sulphur  cure  thor- 
oughly myself,  have  watched  it  applied 
in  dozens  of  other  flocks,  and  it  has 
never  once  failed.  It  proves  to  my  en- 
tire satisfaction  that  chicken  pox  in 
poultry  is  strictly  a  blood  disorder 
caused  by  too  high  living. 

"I  spoke  about  the  treatment  recently 
to  a  college  poultryman.  'Doesn't  that 
amount  of  sulphur  physic  them?'  he 
asked.  Certainly  it  does.  But  it  cleans 
their  blood,  and  no  harm  is  done." 


A  Handy  Little  Hopper 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

FOR  breeding  pens  and  colony  flocks 
of  limited  size  I  have  got  best  results 
from  metal  feed  hoppers.  These  hop- 
pers, as  a  rule,  hang  against  the  side 
walls  of  my  houses,  with  a  platform  be- 


low  them  at  the  proper  height  for  the 
birds  to  stand  on  when  eating  from  the 
hopper.  These  hoppers  have  a  screen- 
wire  front  with  meshes  large  enough  so 
that  the  birds  can  reach  the  mash  but 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  rapidly 
growing  young  turkeys  cannot  success- 
fully digest  large  quantities  of  green 
corn  or  corn  that  has  not  fully  dried 
out -after  maturing.  The  new  corn  at 
the  roasting-ear  stage  and  a  little  older* 
is  so  attractive  to  the  young  turkeys 
that  they  will  eat  about  double  the 
amount  that  they  can  successfully  di- 
gest. The  result  is  liver  trouble  caused 
by  indigestion  and  the  unnecessary 
death  of  many  young  turkeys  every  fall. 


STONEWARE  gallon  crocks,  like  the 
one  shown  in  this  picture,  are  used 
by  E.  B.  Shaw  for  dry  mash  in  his 
breeding  and  laying  pens,  each  jar  hav- 
ing a  follow-up  wire  grid,  slightly 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  size  of  the 
crock.  As  the  dry  mash  is  eaten  the 
wire  grid  follows  down  and  prevents 
the  bird  from  hooking  out  the  mash. 


Testing  Hens'  Appetites 

A CHICKEN'S  palate  is  not  generallir 
considered  very  keen,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  hens'  likes  and  dislikes  of 
food  are  nevertheless  quite  marked. 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently weighed  amounts  of  various 
feeds  which  were  placed  before  the 
hens,  and  what  they  left  of  each  kind 
of  feed  was  weighed  back  after  a  cer- 
tain time.  This  gave  direct  evidence  of 
which  kinds  of  feed  suited  the  hens 
best.  Tests  show  that  the  hen  knows 
better  than  many  people  how  to  select 
food  that  will  help  her  most  in  laying 
eggs  and  keep  her  in  the  best  condition. 
This  test  showed  that  some  of  the  old 
ideas  in  regard  to  feeding  poultry  were 
sound,  and  some  others  were  discredited 
by  the  hens.  It  was  found  that  wheat 
is  very  generally  preferred  to  all  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Kafir  stood  next  in 
popularity,  followed  by  corn  and  corn 
meal.  Oats  and  sunflower  seeds  were 
not  eaten  in  as  large  quantities  as  many 
people  would  have  expected.  It  was 
found  that  the  hens  nearly  always 
cracked  the  sunflower  seeds  before  eat- 
ing them.  Bran  was  refused  by  nearly 
all  of  the  hens  when  they  could  get 
other  kinds  of  feed.  Alfalfa  leaves 
were  not  eaten  in  large  quantities  when 
plenty  of  grain  feed  was  available. 

This  test  showed  that  beef  scraps 
were  eaten  in  not  much  larger  quantity 
when  hens  were  laying  than  when  they 
were  loafing,  but  other  experiments 
made  by  this  station  have  proved  that 
when  hens  are  compelled  to  eat  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  sour  milk  or  beef 
scraps  the  egg  record  is  at  least  twice 
as  high  as  when  no  animal  food  is  fed. 
The  sour  milk  was  found  to  be  rather 
more  valuable  than  beef  scraps  for  in- 
creasing egg  production. 


Double-Deck  Poultry  House 

By  Frank  Orr 

I BUILT  one  of  my  poultry  houses  with 
a  second  story,  and  I  am  pleased 
with  the  results.  I  use  the  upper  floor 
to  house  the  very  early  young  chicks 
till  they  can  go  on  range  in  April  or 
May.  i  cover  the  upper  floor  with  soil 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  fall,  and  this 
soil  litter  dries  thoroughly  before  the 
chicks  are  hatched^  The  upper  room 
contains  windows  which  admit  sunlight 
and  air  in  abundance.  After  the  young- 
sters are  turned  outside,  the  upper  floor 
is  given  to  the  hens.  They  use  it  also 
before  the  chicks  arrive  for  a  laying 
and  scratching  room.  Some  hens  prefer 
to  be  up-stairs,  and  I  thus  accommodate 
them.  Each  bird  has  its  individuality, 
and  I  humor  their  preferences.  The 
addition  of  the  second  story  adds  com- 
paratively but  little  to  the  building  cost. 
A  stairway  connects  the  two  floors. 
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Good  Health  Talks 

By  DR.  DAVID  E.  SPAHR 

<;^EVERAL  sub- 


■V.  ^f^_ 


'scribers  have 
asked  that  I  give  a 
description  of  the 
nature  of  pellagra. 
Although  not  a  new 
disease,  it  is  now 
demanding  much 
attention.  The 
name  pellagra 
comes  from  pellis 
(skin)  and  Agra 
(catching,  seizure, 
or  rough).  The  dis- 
ease was  first  recognized  in  Italy  in 
1728.  The  name  pellagra  was  given  it 
in  1771.  It  is  most  common  in  seml- 
■  tropical  zones.  More  persons  in  middle 
Mfe  have  it  than  at  any  other  age.  It 
occurs  twice  as  frecjuently  in  males,  ex- 
cept in  children.  Whites  are  three  or 
four  times  as  Kable  to  have  it  as. 
negroes. 

Very  poor  hygienic  surroundings  and 
crowded  conditions  especially  favor  its 
development.  The  maize  theory  of  the 
eause  of  the  disease  has  now  been  aban- 
doned, as  persons  now  have  it  that  do 
not  eat  com.  The  sand  fly,  the  flea,  the 
bedbug,  and  other  insects  have  been 
charged  with  being  responsible  for  the 
disease.  A  single,  or  what  is  called  a 
monotonous,  diet  has  also  been  charged 
with  causing  pellagra. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done,  it 
would  seem  that  debility  and  poor  diet- 
ary have  a  gi-eat  deal  to  do  in  causing 
the  disease. 

Pellagra  is  not,  in  aH  probability, 
contagious  or  hereditary.  No  physician, 
nurse,  or  attendant  has  ever  been  re- 
ported as  contracting-  the  disease,  out- 
side or  inside  of  an  institution,  from  at- 
tending a  patient. 

There  are  three  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease— the  acute  or  fulminating-  form, 
the  chronic  form,  and  the  insidious 
form. 

In  the  acute  form  death  occurs  in 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  eases.  In 
the  chronic  cases  the  disease  recurs  year 
after  year.  In  the  third  class  there  are 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances  such  as 
diai-rhea,  appendicitis,  gall-bladder  dis- 
turbances, gastric  uker,  and  infection. 

The  general  symptoms  of  pellagra  in- 
ehide  malaise,  debility,  loss  of  weight 
and  ansemia.  The  cutaneous  symptoms 
usually  follow  the  gastro-intestinal.  im- 
mediately or  after  considerable  time. 
The  common  sites  of  these  lesions  are 
an  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  forearms, 
the  forehead,  and  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  dorsum  of  the  feet.  The  scalp 
is  not  infected.  The  lesions  are  always 
symmtetrical.  The  symptomatic  treat- 
ment is  of  little  avail.  The  treatment 
consists  in  looking  after  the  hygienic 
surroundings,  the  proper  dieting  of  the 
patient,  and  the  medicinal  measures. 

Sugar  in  Urine 

My  s(m,  aged  twey^ty^iffht,  applied 
fotr  insurance  and  the  examining  physi- 
cian fcntnd  sugar  in  Ms  urine,  other- 
wise he  was  in  good  health.  He  cannot 
teil  tchether  he  has  diabetes  or  not; 
must  await  developments. 

H.  L.,  Washington. 

YOUR  physician  is  perfectly  right. 
Time  will  tell  whether  it  is  due  to 
indigestion  or  the  overingestion  of 
highly  saccharine  or  amylaceous  foods.' 
SStgar  in  the  urine  of  young  people  is 
always  a  serious  condition. 

Thin  and  Pale 

T.  F.  M.,  Kentucky,  says  she  is  so 
jMNMr,  palCr  and  thin  that  she  {oo&s  like 
am  invalid,  but  she  has  never  been  sie-k 
a  day  in  her  life.  Does  not  tire  her  to 
ivork  all  day.  She  lives  ork  a  farm  and 
has  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exereise, 
Hus  tried  patent  medicines,  hut  tke^ 
knve  not  increased  her  weight  a  pmind. 

DON'T  worry.  Leave  well  enough 
alone.  If  you  are  v/ell,  that  is  the 
important  thing.  That  is  your  oormal 
condition.  Fat  women  are  quite  often 
sick  and  complaining,  and  you  can  otrt- 
work  and  sleep  better  than  four  of 
them.  If  you  are  too  pale,  take  a  glass 
«f  fresh  milk  every  three  hours,  or  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  pepto-mangan  (Gude) 
in  a  half  glass  of  milk  after  meals. 

Pain  in  Side 

Have  had  a  pain  in  my  side  just 
eJXfve  the  waistline  occasionally;  also 
have  fever  and  chills  at  night,  ending  in. 
ce  aiveat.  Can't  stand  close  air,  as  I  am 
xhovt  of  breatli,  and  it  nauseates  vie. 
If  1  take  qiduine  I  itch  awfully,  es- 
peeittU^  my  feet  and  hands. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  T.,  Montana. 

YOUR  rigors  and  sweats  may  come 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  gall 
bladder.  Take  a  teaspoonful  of  chio- 
nantbus  compound,  before  breakfast. 
You  shoaild  have  your  heart  examined. 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  EAR! 


A THOUSAND  Delco-Light  salesmen  and  service  men  are  carrying 
Delco-Light  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 

Can^ang  electricity  with  its  convenience,  its  safety  and  its  economy 
to  every  farm  and  country  home. 

Bringing  brilliant,  modern  electric  light  to  take  the  place  of  danger- 
ous, dingy,  troublesome  lamps. 

Bringing  safe,  economical  electric  power  to  take  away  the  drudgery 
of  farm  v^ork. 

Adding  the  final  touch  of  modern  comfort  and  convenience  to  farm  life. 
Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  plant — fitmishing  ample  current 

for  light  and  sufficient  power  for  operating  light  machinery. 
It  operates  on  kerosene,  gasoline  or  gas- — starts  on  pushing  a  button 

and  stops  automatically  when  batteries  are  fuHy  charged. 

So  simple  a  child  can  care  for  it — thoroughly  dependable 
and  trouble  proof. 

Price  ccmiplete  with  batteries  $275 — f .  o.  b.  Dayton 

Write  today  for  the  new  Delco-Light  book 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  principal'  cUiea 
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Better  Th«n  Chickens 

YounfT  pitreonKijiquabeibrfnE'! 
(}  to  6(Je  uach  wiien  3  to  4 
w^oks  old.  Biff  demami  in  city  mar- 
Iceks.  Euoli  pair  of  pigeune  easily 
clear  S4  per'  vear.  Alway.s  penned 
up.  Very  little  Rpace  ajid  nmney 
needed  to  start.  Free  Book  oplalnti  all 
Majkstic  Squab  Co..  Dept.  lu.  Adel.  Iowa 


Fim  BUYERS 

OS  fiist.   Get  our  price  hst  and  shipping  ^ 
id  ottt  for  yoTirseif  that  we  pay  highest 
pricea  for  I'ors.   We  buy  any  quantity— 
every  kind— ^ime  your  furs  a  liberal  grad- 
ing and  remit  ea?h  in  full  the  same  day 
your  shipmfcat  is  rt-ceived.  Writeat  once. 
McGUU.OU«H  &  TUfMBACM 
Estahiished  2S93 
■XLS  N*  KSaiii  Street^,  St.  Lours*  Mo.{ 


TDIDIICDG  WE  BUY 

I  llllrrcno  for  cash 

And  par  licBest  prices  for  Coan. 
tBmM,  S>«nl,  Possum,  MnsKrat, 

and  atl  other  Furs,  Bides  and 
Cil»«f     Best  {acilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
Ko  conunissioii  ctaarged. 

;  FMI  COMPANY, 

St.  Louia.  Ma. 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 


Hfiaw^ff  the  book  yoa  want— meEcones 
your  cateh— sav«9  yea  mocey  on  yoar 
soppHes.  Seod  for  FREE  copy  ctf  Btt 
Bros,  Xracpen'i  Goide.  State  Game 
Lanra*^  Cbteiofeue  of  Trappers'  Sapviees 
— u4r  pocticQlar?  of  ooe  greAt  FRCK 
CIFT  to  tiappera.   Write  TODAY. 


ma  BROS.  FOR  CO.^.  EiJSg"^; 


Tayipr 


MORE. 
FOR 

'  flranriim  fimgm  M0  it  yun  sail  nHiarg  y» 
■•t  lb«  moot  OMaay.  S<.  Louis  is  waiM^B 
graatest  far  mariMt  an*  F.C  TAYLOR  FUR 
GO^  l>  oMast  mad'  iBrgaat  heusai  hara.  H 
Witt  pay  yaw  to  lain  Mm  htpwt  t»»»My  •* 
Tiylar  alitppara. 

rRAPPERS"^  'ii^oSIP 

Car crtaiog-BaaMat  entttttt  "OkwerAm- 
itima  for  t>temmmt»  ttod  profit  i»trmwi»M" 
19  iffllareafe  you  «<a  say  so  wben  you  g«f 
your  copy.  If  a  FREE  9  you  msB  a  postal 
toHlay,  Our  trappers  supply  dspartmont 
wnihefpyoa  gat  started.  Writs  Today. 

SHIP  VOUR  FURS, TO 

P!c.  I AYLPR  Fur  C€»- 

375  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC.ST.  LOUIS,M0. 
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UnUf  BC  AIIV  ^  yoi-  postal  gel;<;  it.  It  is  tlie>  snn- 
RUn  nCRUl    plement  to  my  2S0-mge  1916  catalog.  M 


you  don't  bave  the  big  book  I  wilT send  both  froo. 
If  you  will  compare  the  auaJity  of  goods  and  prices 
I  offer  with  those  you  have. bemused  tojiayfng  and 
figure  out  tiie  saying  for  jronrsetf  yw.  vnS.  easily  see 
they  wili  save  yoamone?       Gasoltae  Ebsines, 
Cream  Separators,  Mamore  SggeaJms,  Farm 
'TractoTS.  Wagons,  Ramess.  Farm  bBpIaneiits, 
Matebinery,  Clottatng,  Hous^old  Goods  of  aJl  kinds. 
Tbafs  why  I  sajr 

SET  THESE  BOOKS 


o£  the  ^eat  GaBoway  bosinesa. 
wm  ats  and  lacts. 


Tliey  tetttheatoxy  of  the 
They  tea  yew  Gasoline 
Tbey  give  yw  Cream 

They  tegyontawg  aa^yihy  ^baGaOamms  IKta- 
nmeSpRadcr  iis  known  as' 
]  the  BpMcsC  AaRr  easiesc 
rmaaxne^  best,  bvilt. 
spreader  ea»  tlie  nsaudteC 
■today.  Ther  deiBBtahefi* 
'  full  my  six  sefiKna:  plaiia 

L  ceet  tsauk  factory  to  firm^  cuALIiw 
I  ast  aU  prafits.  betneoi  aetBsli  (oedbm  aad 
E  aatoel  eonsamer. 


No  matter  wh?t  yon  are  In  need 
ofr  this  laU  and  winter,  on  the 
CUnH'Orin  tile  home,  tiese  booua 
deacribe   standard  qaality  meE- 
efa-iadiAo  at  prices  only  njaae  ER^- 
Bible  by  dealipg  direct  with  iae 
manufactarer.    TRat'a.  wliy  I  nay 
these  taooissniir  eave  yoa  tnooay. 


WILL  SIVE  TOli  FROM  $tOO  TO  $500 

On  ToarfaQ  porchaaes  ^ywa  oae  tfcem  as  &  guiele     baying.  I  w^t 
yoa  to  come  to  Waterloo  ^  possible.    I  want  to  entertain  yon  at  tbe 
Galloway  Chab.  i  wxt  you  to  cat  one  or  more  meals  with  me.  I 
want  to  shew  yoniiBr^nreat  eliain  of  faetories  right  here  in  Wat- 
CTioo.  I  wanferyw  t»see  tbe  new  merefaandise  departments- that 
I  am  opcBing  up  thm  f  all  and  tlie  great  stocks  of  merchandise 
we  haw  maini±'axrtare<l  ajiii  aeeumulated  for  our  heavy  fall  and 
winter  trade,  bat  H  y»»  c«me  and  make  me  a  visit,  don't 

ftr:i  to  drop  mo  a  i»o««  carA  and  ask  far  these  iw/o  great  books* 
whicti  contain  over '^Wpa^es  of  standard  qnality  merchandise  at 
low  prices-    Pirinte<j  m  roiir  eoiorQ.  handsoinely  illustrated,  wal 
bonnd,  no  cheap  piriotir«.    Ask  for  them  today.    A  postal  gets  one  o: 
both.  H  yoa  Im-ve  my^  191<>  catalog  you  only  need  my  new  fall  book.   Ask  now. 
K  vamis  to  maiL  Aditeeae 

*^  "^^SS^  THE  WILLIAM  6ML0WAY  60. 

rarm  Implement  Manufacturing  Specialists 
397  Calloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Here*s  a  story  about  a  born  farmer  whom  circumstances 
kept  chained  to  a  city  o^ce.    It's  in  six  thrilling  parts 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

A  Love  Affair  and  a  Business  Deal  Get  Entangled 


BEN  ABBOTT  came  home  from  work  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  on  that  July  day,  and  any- 
body might  have  seen  his  mind  was  not  at 
rest.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  preoccupied  that  he 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  greeting  of  his  dog, 
Nestor,  a  Newfoundland  of  notable  intelligence,  who 
romped  joyously  to  the  gate. 

Ben  walked  around  the  house  to  the  garden  at  the 
rear,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  straw  hat  in  hand, 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  well-kept  beds  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  now  in  their  prime.  Here  was  epito- 
mized, in  a  small  way,  Ben's  innate  love  for  the  soil ; 
but  on  this  evening,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  no 
light  leapt  to  his  eye  as  he  beheld  his  handiwork.  In 
an  absent-minded  way,  he  plucked  a  cluster  of  gor- 
geous nasturtiums,  blooming  near  the  walk,  then 
entered  the  kitchen,  where  his  mother  was  preparing 
supper. 

"Where's  Lucy?"  he  asked,  pinning  the  bouquet  to 
her  apron. 

Mrs.  Abbott  smiled  at  him  apologetically. 

"She  just  ran  over  to  see  Angela  McLennan.  She — " 

"She  ought  to  stay  here,"  he  interrupted,  "and  help 
you  once  in  a  while.  She's  not  home  half  the  time 
lately." 

His  mother,  inserting  a  pan  of  biscuits  in  the  oven, 
smiled  at  him  over  her  shoulder  in  gentle  protest,  her 
face  flushed  rosily  from  the  heat.  She  spoke,  but  was 
again  interrupted. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  he  said.  "It's  not  fair  to  you." 
And  then,  deaf  to  her  expostulation,  he  threw  off  his 
coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  helped  her  in  the 
kitchen  till  supper  was  placed  on  the  table. 

As  they  sat  down,  Lucy  telephoned.  She  would  not 
be  home  for  supper,  she  said,  but  would  dine,  instead, 
with  the  McLennans. 

Returning  from  the  telephone  Ben  continued  his 
meal  in  a  moody  silence.  But  his  mother,  watching 
him  with  thoughtful  eyes,  saw  that  something  besides 
his  sister's  absence  accounted  for  his  depressed  ab- 
straction. Later,  when  they  sat  together  on  the  front 
porch  in  the  midsummer  dusk,  he  confirmed  this 
belief  by  telling  her  what  was  really  troubling  him: 

His  employer,  Frank  Sage,  a  Peoria  produce  dealer, 
had  been  approached  to-day,  it  seemed,  by  a  man 
known  as  Presley  Henkel,  who  was  trying  to  interest 
Sage  in  a  "chemical  discovery  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  gasoline  to  one  cent  a  gallon."  Ben  knew 
the  man.  .Two  years  before,  while  visiting  Chicago, 
an  oily-tongued  individual  had  attempted  to  inveigle 
him  into  a  confidence  game.  Ben,  who  was  nobody's 
fool,  had  tried  to  shake  the  fellow  off,  but,  this  prov- 
ing difficult,  a  policeman  was  called  and  the  crook 
was  arrested. 

"That  crook,"  concluded  Ben,  "and  this  man  calling 
himself  Henkel  are  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
now  the  question  I'm  trying  to  answer  is  this:  Shall 
I  tell  Mr.  Sage  what  I 
know  about  this  penny- 
a-gallon  fellow,  or  just 
keep  still  and  let  matters 
take  their  course?  What 
do  you  advise.  Mother?" 

She  looked  at  him 
through  the  fading  light, 
one  hand  resting  on  the 
head  of  the  Newfound- 
land, who  lay  beside  her 
chair. 

"I  think,  Ben,  you  will 
have  to  do  as  your  heart 
dictates.  I  have  always 
believed — and  you  have, 
too,  I'm  sure — that  an 
informer  must  be  a  pret- 
ty mean  person.  But 
doesn't  this  particular 
case  alter  things  a  lit- 
tle?" 

He  nodded  silently. 
Like  many  men  of  pow- 
erful physique  and 
steady  nerve,  he  was  not 
a  rapid  thinker,  although 
a  methodical  one.  He 
mentally  revolved  the 
problem  in  his  slow,  de- 
liberate way,  and  was 
unable  to  reach  an  im- 
mediate decision. 

His  mother,  still  watch- 
ing him,  was  reminded 
of  something  she  had 
often  meant  to  ask,  and 
now,  the  time  appearing 
propitious,  she  uttered  it 
for  the  first  time: 

"Ben,  haven't  you 
asked  Gertrude  Sage  to 
marry  you  yet?" 

He  continued  to  ga?;e 
into  the  shadowy  yard, 
and  a  small  silence  fol- 
lowed. 

"No,"  he  murmured  at 
last,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Then,  abruptly,  he  began 
talking  in  what,  for  him, 


By  EDWIN  BAIRD  ' 
PART  I 

was  a  hurried  voice :  "If  Mr.  Sage  had  only  consulted 
me,  the  thing  wouldn't  be  so  hard.  But  he  didn't,  and 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  If  I  go  to  him  voluntarily 
and  tell  him  Henkel  is  a  grafter,  it'll  look  malicious, 
won't  it?  And  of  course  Henkel  will  say  he  never 
saw  me  in  his  life — and,  after  all,  I  can't  prove  he's  a 
grafter." 

"Your  word  should  be  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Abbott. 
"Ben,  why  haven't  you  asked  her?" 

"Because,"  answered  Ben,  "I  know  she  wouldn't 
have  me." 

"But  how  can  you  tell,  unless — " 

"Well,  maybe  it's  just  because  I  haven't  any  gump- 
tion. Anyway,"  he  added,  clearly  not  cheered  by  the 
change  of  topic,  "that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
this.    Can't  you  tell  me  what  I'd  better  do  about  it?" 

"Suppose,"  said  she,  "you  look  at  it  from  Mr. 
Sage's  viewpoint.  Suppose  you  were  dealing  with  a 
man  whom  Mr.  Sage  knew  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  sup- 
pose Mr.  Sage  knew  of  the  transaction,  would  you 
ever  forgive  him — ^Mr.  Sage,  I  mean — for  failing  to 
warn  you?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  I  would.  In  fact,  I  know  I 
wouldn't.  Mother,  you've  solved  it.  I'll  see  him  to- 
night." 

Hence,  as  soon  as  his  sister  returned,  he  got  his 
hat  and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Sages'  home. 
But  as  he  walked  on  through  the  warm  summer 
night,  beneath  the  starry  sky,  his  mind  was  occupied, 
not  with  Sage,  but  with  Sage's  lovely  daughter,  Ger- 
trude. 

THE  Sage  home,  a  big  house  of  red  brick  and 
white  stucco,  stood  in  superb  eminence  on  one  of 
Peoria's  many  hills.  Drawing  near,  Ben  beheld,  in 
the  street  below,  the  head  lamps  of  a  motor  car, 
which  advertised  the  presence  of  a  guest.  With  a 
touch  of  dismay  he  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  ascended 
the  winding  walk  which  led  upward  to  the  house,  and 
this  feeling  waxed  stronger  still  when  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  broad  veranda.  Thereon  sat  the  girl  who 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes,  and  beside  her  sat  the  man  against 
whom  he  had  come  to  caution  her  father.  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Abbott,  have  you  met  Mr.  Henkel?" 
Ben  nodded  briefly  to  the  other  man,  who  had  risen 
from  his  chair  with  easy  cordiality. 

"We  saw  each  other  at  the  store  to-day."  And  he 
thought  of  adding,  "We  also  met  in  Chicago  once," 
but  he  held  his  tongue. 

"Mr.  Henkel,"  continued  Gertrude,  who  evidently 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  keep  the  conversation, 
going,  "has  invented  a  marvelous  compound  for  mak- 
ing gasoline.  It's  really  quite  wonderful.  Just 
think — gasoline  at  one  cent  a  gallon!  At  that  rate, 
everybody  could  afford  to  keep  a  motor.  Do  tell  him 
about  it,  won't  you,  Mr.  Henkel?" 


"Ben,  haven't  you  asked  Gertrude  Sage  to  marry  you  yet?" 


Henkel  smiled  at  her,  as  if  in  good-natured  protest. 

"It's  not  quite  an  accomplished  fact,  you  know. 
But  I  have  the  formula,  and  with  sufficient  capital — " 
He  broke  off  to  address  Ben,  who  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  veranda  steps,  a  tall,  silent  figure  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"Are  you  interested  in  gasoline,  Mr.  Abbott?" 
"Yes,"  said  Ben  quietly. 

THERE  was,  somehow,  a  certain  significance  in  the 
monosyllable,  but  if  Henkel  noticed  it  he  gave  no 
sign.'  He  spoke  well  and  entertainingly  of  his  "great 
discovery,"  withal  modestly,  too.  He  seemed  at  some 
pains  to  convince  his  hearers  that  he  was  concerned 
not  so  much  with  the  fame  and  fortune,  which  pres- 
ently would  accrue  to  him,  as  with  the  tremendous 
benefit  his  "discovery"  would  confer  on  mankind.  He 
.  was  a  rather  handsome  young  man  of  the  blond  type, 
inferior  to  Ben  in  physical  build,  though  better 
dressed  and  more  polished  in  manner. 

Ben,  leaning  ungracefully  against  the  veranda 
railing,  with  nothing  to  say,  with  his  ears  reddening 
and  conscious  of  it,  felt  suddenly  big  and  awkward 
and  ungainly,  and  altogether  uncouth;  and  he  felt, 
also,  that  Gertrude  was  aware  of  this  sharp  contrast 
between  him  and  th^  other  man,  and  that  he  suffered 
grievously  in  her  estimation.  More  compelling,  how- 
ever, than  anything  else  was  his  smoldering  anger  at 
seeing  her  on  terms  of  friendly  equality  with  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  arrant  rascal. 

Her  parents  joined  them  presently,  and,  after  an 
uncomfortable  period,  he  took  his  departure,  without 
having  mentioned  what  was  in  his  mind. 

His  mother  was  still  on  the  porch  when  he  returned 
home.  Lucy  was  in  the  living-room,  playing  a  late 
"rag"  on  the  piano.  He  slumped  into  a  chair,  exhal- 
ing audibly.  And  then,  for  a  while,  the  stillness  of 
the  night  was  unbroken  save-  for  the  gentle  creak  ofi 
his  mother's  rocking-chair,  the  syncopated  sounds 
that  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  living- 
room,  and  the  crickets  and  katydids  in  the  moonlit 
yard.  Finally  Mrs.  Abbott  asked : 
"Ben,  did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Sage?" 
"No,"  he  answered  absently,  contemplating  the 
silvery  night  with  a  disconsolate  gaze.  After  a 
pause:  "Mother,  we  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to 
Peoria.   I  wish  we  had  stayed  on  the  farm." 

She  knew  then  that  his  mission  to-night  had  been 
unhappy  as  well  as  unsuccessful.  He  invariably 
spoke  thus  when  especially  discontented  with  condi- 
tions in  town.  Murmuring  an  acquiescence  to  what 
he  had  said,  she  glanced  back  to  the  time,  some  nine 
months  ago,  when,  following  her  husband's  death, 
they  had  rented  a  six-room  cottage  in  Peoria  and 
leased  their  farm  to  Philip  Lukens,  a  Chicago  man 
who  had  contracted  the  back-to-the-soil  fever.  This 
had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ben, 

who,  coming  from  a  race 
of  farmers,  placed  agri- 
culture head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  other  pur- 
suits. But  Lucy's  desire 
had  inclined  otherwise; 
she  had  wanted  to  leave 
the  farm  and  live  in  a 
city,  preferably  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Abbott,  too,  had  un- 
iJergone  a  change  of  senti- 
ment after  her  husband's 
death.  Theretofore  hap- 
py with  country  life,  she 
had  conceived  a  pensive 
dislike  for_it,  since  her 
daily  environment  had 
constantly  summoned 
memories  of  her  departed 
husband.  So  Ben,  though 
disinclined  to  leave  the 
farm,  had  acceded  to 
their  desires.  His  one 
compensation,  these  last 
nine  inonths,  had  been 
the  hundred-foot  garden 
plot  which  went  with  the 
Peoria  place,  and  which, 
in  a  small  measure  at 
least,  allowed  an  outlet 
for  the  main  ambition  of 
his  life — farming. 

Perceiving  it  was  his 
wish  to  say  nothing  of 
his  visit  to  the  Sages' 
home,  sTie  turned  the  talk 
into  another  channel. 
Ben's  mind,  however, 
once  it  was  established 
in  a  certain  groove,  could 
not  easily  be  -displaced, 
and  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity he  began  talking 
again  of  the  farni. 

"You're  still  longing  to 
go  back,  aren't  you, 
Ben?"  And  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  sort  of 
wistful  fondness. 

"I'd  go  back  to-night," 

[CONTINUED     ON     PAGE  29-] 
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Japanese  Iris 

A  hardy  spring  and  early  summer  variety 
bearing  large  rich-colcred  blooms.  It 
thrives  in  practically  any  soil  and  requires 
little  care  after   bein^   properly  planted. 


Japanese  Barberry 

A  quick  strons--growini;  shrub  that  will 
be  a  source  of  deligrbt.  to  every  Hower- 
lover.  Grows  rapidly  in  any  ordinary  soil 
and  requires  no  special  care. 


Flowers  Transform  a  House"  Into  a  "Home" 


The  Peony 

Aristrocrat  of  the  Flowers 


The  Iris 

Queen  of  Spring  Blooms 


If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  take  advantage  of  this 
offer.  If  you  are  a  subscriber,  let  us 
extend  your  subscription. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  splendid  bulb^ 
plant  or  shrub  collections.  This  is  the 
season  for  planting.  Read  our  offers  below 

WHAT  is  more  beautiful  than  a  snug  little  home  half  hidden  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  carefully  attended  flowers,  plants  and  shrubbery.  Hundreds 
of  plain  little  houses  have  been  made  objects  of  beauty  and  of  envy  to 
passersby  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  little  rnoney  for  flowers,  ferns,  etc. 

The  wonderful  popularity  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  spring  flower  offers  and  the  con- 
stant requests  of  our  readers  have  caused  us  to  arrange  a  number  of,  fall  plzmting 
bulb,  shrub  and  plcint  offers.  Each  collection  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
of  care  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  one  of  the  most  reliable  nursery  houses  in 
the  world  that  every  collection  is  high  grade  in  every  respect  and  will  prove  to 
be  exactly  as  represented.  To  this.  Farm  and  Fireside  adds  its  usual  guarantee 
of  "satisfaction  or  money  refunded."  Can  anything  be  fairer?  ^ 

In  arranging  the  collections,  we  have  tried  to  choose  the  most  popular  and  beauti- 
ful fall,  winter  and  spring  blooms,  being  guided  chiefly  by  the  discriminating 
judgment  of  the  nurseryman  already  mentioned.  Therefore  we  feel  that  we  have 
something  unusual  and  exceptional  in  the  following  offers: 

Collection  No.  1 —  Peony  Offer — consisting  <rf  tfirce  plants,  assorted  colors,  se- 
lected from  a  stock  including  the  very  best  varieties  grown. 
We  guarantee  each  plant  to  grow  and  bloom  if  directions  (or 
planting  are  carefully  followed. 

Collection  No.  2 — IrisOffet — consisting  of  two  Japanese  and  four  German  Iris 
plants,  assorted  varieties,  well  rooted  and  guaranteed  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  practically  any  climate.  This  is  an  exceptional 
offer. 

Collection  No.  3 — Tulip  Offer — consisting  of  eighteen  well-developed  bulbs,  as- 
sorted colors.  In  this  collection  we  include  some  especially 
fine  varieties  and  guarantee  that  you  will  be  very  much 
pleased  with  our  selection. 

Collection  No.  4 — Crocus  Offer — consisting  of  twenty  assorted  bulbs,  each  one 
selected  with  care  from  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  and 
most  popular  varieties.  The  crocus  is  the  first  bloom  of  the 
spring.  We  know  this  collection  will  please. 

Collection  No.  5  Hyacinth  Offer — consisting  of  five  well-developed  bulbs. 

Different  varieties  and  colors,  the  choice  of  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections in  America,  each  one  being  the  largest,  strongest  and 
best  of  its  color. 

Collection  No.  6 — Japanese  Barberry  Offer — consisting  of  twelve  two-year^Jd 
bushes  of  this  beautiftil  Japanese  veu^ety  of  shrub.  The  illus- 
tration in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  charming  Oriental  importa- 
tion.   Grows  readily  in  any  clirnate. 

HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  COLLECTION 

Your  subscription  to  Farm  ar)d  Fireside  will  probably  expire  within  the  next  few  months.  We 
want  you  to  renew  now  and  avoid  the  rush  later  on  in  the  season.  Therefore,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  offers: 


OFFER 
A 

OFFER 
B 


Send  ua  $I.0O  and  we  will  renew  your  cubscription  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  3  yean  and  aend  you  your  choice  of  any  collec- 
tion with  all  charges  prepaid. 

Send  us  65c  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  I  year  and  send  you  your  choice  of  any  collection 
with  all  charges  prepaid.' 


Every  collection  will  be  sent  with  complete  cultural  directions, 
(target  will  be  prepaid.  We  guarantee  delivery  and  satisfaction. 
Can  we  do  more>  Clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  to-day. 

These  Offers  Expire  on  October  25th 
ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD  /^/^^J^ 
OHIO 


4' 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Reo  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Big  Bargains  in 

ROOFING 

Sidlng-Ceiling-Wall  Board— 
Paints— Garages 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Roof- 
ing Book  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing every  kind  of  Sheet  Metal 
Roofing  and  Building  Material  at 
Rock-Bottom  Prices. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing 
in  the  world.  We  sell  direct  to 
you — save  you  all  middlemen's 
profits — andPAYtheFREIGHT 
to  your  station.  Get  our  low  fac- 
tory-to-consumer  prices  NOW! 

EDWARDS 

Reo  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less,  yet  outwear  three  ordi- 
nary roofs.  Absolutely  proof 
against  the  elements.  All  joints 
and  seams  are  water-tight,  be- 
cause the  Edwards  Patented  In- 
terlocking Device  makes  them  so. 
No  warping,  breaking  or  buck- 
ling. Nails  are  driven  through 
holes  which  are  covered  by  upper 
layer.  This  makes  them  perma- 
nently weather-proof. 

Edwards  Exclusive  ^^^^^  ^ur 

f  LA.    A      n  products 

Tightcole  Process  absolutely 

rust-proof.  Not  a  pin  point  space 
of  steel  exposed  to  the  weather. 


Spanish  Metat 
Tile 


Garage  $69-s<i>  and  Up 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable  Fireproof.  Metal 
Garages.  S69.50  and  up.  Low- 
est prices  ever  made.  Postal 
bringsBigGarageCatalogfree. 


Edwards  Products  Stand  the 
Galvanizing  Test 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammer  down  each  time, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  flake  oil  great 
scales  of  galvanizing.  Apply  this 
testtoEdwardsGalvanizedMetal 
Roofing — you'll  find  no  flaking. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  4-— 

quotes  Rock-Bottom  y 
Factory  Prices  on  ^ 
Roofing.     Siding,  X 
Ceiling.  Wall- 
board,  etc.  Send  ^ 

for  it.  It's  the  ^      Please  Send   FREE  samples, 
biggest    offer  /  Freight -Paid  Prices  and  World'fi 
ever    made.  ^    Greatest  Roofing  Book  No.  1058. 
Send  coupon  ^ 
for  Bo.ok  *  NAMR 
No.  1058.    '  -WAMU, 


The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co. 
1  006- 1  068  Pike  Street 
CInclnnallt  Ohio 


/ 

./  ADDRESS. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOtDINQ  SAWING  MACHINK.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  la 
10  boan.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.BI2, showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Madi.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  SL,  Chicago,  111. 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-incn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  l4Kc.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
586S  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


Mn,  CENTS  A  ROD  [or 
^  a  26-inch  iigh  fence; 
^*  2  IJc.  a  rod  for  47-in. 
81  styles  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.  Low  prices  Barbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT 

Sold  on  30  days'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCECO. 
Box  121         MORTON,  ILLS. 


FOR 


Over  25.000.000  rods  Brown 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.    Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  styles, 
]3c  per  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE   BROWN   FENCE   A  WIRE  CO. 
Depti21W      •      •      •     Clevelanda  Ohio 


mMmmmmmmim 


HORSE.HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

flMade  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
'heavily  gralvanized — a  strong, 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
ll  sisting  fence.  Sold  d  irect  to  the 
^  Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values : 
-inch  Hog  Fence  -  1 5  cts.  a  rod' 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  21  cts.  a  rod* 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  27  cts. a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I Our  bl^  Catelog  of  fence  values  ehows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farna,  Poultry  and  luawn  Fence  at 
moQey-saving  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It's  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271  Muncid,  Ind. 


GET 
IT 


FREE 


We    are    giving  Ropp's 
ew  Calculator  FREK  to 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who   has  not  yet  sent 
for  a  copy.    Ropp's  calcuia- 
)r  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every    farmer.     It  will  in- 
stantly   ^ive    the   correct  answer  to 
any    business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled  by  arithmetic.      We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalosr  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owDers. 
it  you  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  stay  trim  and  tight 
the  year  round,  write  lor  these 
FREE  books  today. 

Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
4332  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Housewife's  Club 


Door  Made  Double -Acting 

By  Wm.  E.  Curley 

FOR  a  long  time  my  wife  had  been 
complaining  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  door  between  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  Her  objection  was  not  to  the 
door  itself  but  to  the  way  it  was  hung. 
It  was  a  common  everyday  door  hung  on 
the  kitchen  side  of  the  doorway.  To 
keep  the  kitchen  odors  out  of  the  dining- 
room  during  the  preparation  of  meals 
the  door  had  to  be  closed,  and  in  serv- 
ing the  meal  it  was  necessary  either  to 
leave  the  door  open  or  to  open  and  close 
the  door  at  each  trip  back  and  forth  to 
keep  the  heat  and  smells  of  the  kitchen 
out  of  the  dining-room. 

To  remedy  this  condition  I  decided  to 
change  the  door  to  a  double-acting 
door — that  is,  one  which  swings  both 
ways.  Before  tackling  the  job  I  had  a 
talk  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  attends 
to  the  repair  work  on  a  lot  of  fine  houses. 

"Quite  a  simple  operation,"  said  he. 
"Are  the  door  jambs  rabbeted,  or  are 
they  plain  with  a  separate  rabbet  strip 
for  the  door  to  close  against  nailed  on 
them?" 

I  did  not  know. 

"If  plain  with  separate  rabbet  strip 
nailed  on,  take  the  strip  off  the  jambs 
and  the  door  will  require  little  fitting. 
But  if  the  jambs  are  rabbeted,  half  an 
inch  must  be  ripped  off  each  edge  of  the 
door  to  make  it  the  proper  width.  In 
either  case,  the  door  should  be  three- 
eighths  inch  narrower  and  one-half  inch 
shorter  than  the  opening  it  is  to  be  hung 
in.  If  there  is  a  carpet  strip  under  the 
door,  remove  it  so  there  will  be  no  ob- 
struction to  the  door's  swinging.  In 
fitting  the  door,  the  edge  that  is  to  be 
hinged  should  be  well  rounded,  with  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
door." 

I  next  inquired  about  hinges,  and  got 
the  following  information:  There  is 
first  the  old-style  double-acting  spring 
hinge  which  requires  a  strip  on  the 
jamb  to  hinge  the  door  to.  One  hinge 
fastens  near  the  top  of  the  door  and  one 
near  the  bottom.  While  fairly  efficient, 
this  type  of  hinge  is  practically  obsolete, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  more 
modern  floor  hinge,  of  which  there  are 
three  general  types.  First  there  is  the 
spring  with  no  neutral  point.  When 
this  hinge  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  put 
a  heavy  weight  against  the  door  to  hold 
it  open.  This  being  the  case,  the  door 
is  generally  closed,  and  when  closed  the 
spring  is  not  strained  and  generally 
lasts  a  long  time.  Next  comes  the  more 
recent  hinge,  so  constructed  that  when 
the  door  is  fully  opened  either  way  it 
will  stay  in  that  position.  This  is  a  con- 
venient feature. 

The  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  fully  opened  the  spring  is  strained 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  And  as,  through 
carelessness  or  neglect,  the  door  is  left 


in  that  position  for  hours  at  a  time,  the 
spring  gradually  weakens  and  the  hinge 
wears  out  much  sooner  than  the  first 
hinge.  Either  one  of  these  hinges  costs 
about  $1.25. 

The  very  best  hinge,  however,  which 
sells  for  $2.25  at  our  local  hardware 
stores,  combines  the  advantages  of  both 
kinds,  with  the  disadvantages  of  nei- 
ther. On  each  side  of  the  hinge  near 
the  bottom  is  a  little  knob  which  pro- 
jects possibly  half  an  inch.  When  you 
desire  to  leave  the  door  open,  simply 
press  the  knob  down  with  the  foot  as-the 
door  is  opened.  Immediately  the  tension 
is  taken  off  the  spring,  and  the  door 
swings  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  door. 
So  it  can  be  left  open  indefinitely  with 
no  strain  on  the  hinge.  The  moment  the 
door  is  closed,  however,  the  spring  au- 
tomatically goes  into  place,  and  until 
the  knob  is  again  pressed  down  the 
hinge  will  again  close  the  door  from 
either  side. 

I  went  to  the  hardware  store,  in- 
vested my  $2.25,  and  went  home.  That 
night  I  tackled  the  job.  I  found  the 
jambs  were  rabbeted,  so  I  had  to  rip 
that  door  after  all.  To  put  the  hinges 
on,  I  needed  only  a  saw,  chisel,  and  one- 
inch  auger.  It  was  slow  work,  for  I 
had  never  done  a  job  like  it  before,  but 
it  was  not  particularly  difficult.  It  took 
me  just  four  hours  to  finish  the  job. 

This  was  a  year  ago,  and  my  wife 
says  she  does  not  see  how  she  did  with- 
out this  convenience  as  long  as  she  did. 
The  money  cost  was  low  and  the  time 
and  effort  expended  was  not  great,  but 
the  result  was  something  that  lightened 
the  labor  of  the  woman  in  the  house. 


Household  Hints 


Cleaning  Silver — To  clean  your  sil- 
ver, put  it  in  an  aluminum  kettle  full  of 
hot  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  each  of  salt  and 
soda.  This  will  clean  the  silver  in  a 
twinkling,  with  no  rubbing  or  mess.  Be 
sure  the  receptacle  is  aluminum,  or  the 
charm  is  gone.        M.  W.  Y.,  Oregon. 

To  Water-proof  Cloth — A  woman 
showed  me  a  raincoat  for  which  she 
had  water-proofed  the  cloth,  and  gave 
me  the  following  directions:  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  resin  to  one 
quart  of  linseed  oil,  and  cook  until  the 
boiling  point  is  reached.  Apply  to  the 
cloth  with  a  paint  brush.  When  dry 
the  cloth  will  be  water-proof. 

M.  S.,  Rhode  Island. 

To  Remove  Printing — When  washing 
flour  sacks  or  anything  with  printing 
on,  put  in  pan  with  cold  water,  a  table- 
spoonful of  kerosene  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  wash  powder;  set  on  stove  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  This  will  loosen  the 
print,  and  rubbing  by  hand  will  soon 
give  you  a  nice,  clean  sack.  Place  them, 
wet,  in  the  sun  a  few  days  and  they  will 
be  very  white.  These  are  fine  for  tea 
towels.  Mrs.  H.  J.  W.,  Oregon. 

To  Thin  Paste — I  always  use  vine- 
gar in  place  of  water  with  which  to 
thin  my  paste,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  spoil,  which  frequently  happened 
when  water  was  used. 

L.  O.  H.,  Tennessee. 

To  Save  the  Piano — So  that  moths 
will  not  infest  the  inside  of  a  piano, 
make  a  little  bag  of  muslin  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  in  this  put  ten  cents'  worth 


Filet  Edge  and  Insertion 


A SINGLE  edge  and  insertion  which,  worked  in  fine  thread,  makes  a  charming 
trimming  for  fine  waists  and  collar  and  cuff  sets.  For  four  cents  in  stamps 
the  Fancy- Work  Editor  of  Farm  and  f'ireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  send  com- 
plete directions. 


of  camphor.  Put  a  tack  up  near  the  top 
of  the  piano,  on  the  inside,  and  hang 
this  bag  on  it.  Mrs.  F.  F.  J.,  Delaware. 

To  Clean  Furniture — If  white  spots 
appear  on  your  polished  furniture,  sim- 
ply moisten  a  cloth  with  spirits  of 
camphor  and  apply.  The  spots  will 
disappear  immediately. 

L.  G.  C,  Massachusetts. 

Use  for  Old  Hat — For  economy's  sake 
excellent  lamp  wicks  can  be  made  from 
men's  old  soft  felt  hats.  Cut  felt  into 
strips  the  proper  width,  soak  in  vinegar 
for  two  hours,  and  dry  before  using. 
These  have  been  found  to  be  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  regular  wicks. 

E.  M.  Z.,  Montana, 

To  Wash  Woolen  Blankets — Have 
two  tubs  of  warm,  soft  water.  Melt 
soap,  and  add  enough  to  one  tub  to 
make  good  suds,  then  after  rubbing 
with  the  hands  (never  on  a  board,  as 
this  hardens  the  blanket)  thoroughly 
wring,  and  add  a  little  of  the  soap  to 
the  second  tub  of  water.  Rinse  in  this 
soapy  water.  They  will  always  be  soft 
and  fluffy.  Never  rub  soap  on  the  blan- 
ket. A.  H.,  Montana. 


Recipes 


Sandwich  Ham — Boil  a  ham  bone 
until  the  meat  is  tender,  adding  a  little 
vinegar  and  a  few  cloves  to  the  water. 
When  cold,  remove  the  gristle  and  chop 
the  meat  fine.  Mix  with  one-half  cup- 
ful of  vinegar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, melted  and  hot,  one  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  mixed  with  a  little  water,  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  when  this  dressing 
is  boiling  hot  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
beating  them  in  with  an  egg  beater. 
When  cold,  add  enough  cream  to  thin 
the  ham  to  a  good  consistency  for 
spreading.  C.  0.  B.,  Nevada. 

Wheat  Muffins — Two  eggs,  one  pint 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
three  and  three-fourths  cupfuls  of 
flour.  This  quantity  will  make  twenty 
muffins.  Bake  in  well-greased  gem-cake 
pans,  in  a  hot  oven,  for  fifteen  ^or 
twenty  minutes.    C.  E.  S.,  Louisiana. 

Rock  Cakes — One-half  cupful  of  but- 
ter, creamed,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  granulated  sugar,  three  eggs,  two 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
hot  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  pound 
of  English  walnut  meats,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  dates.  Roll  thin  and  cut 
in  small  squares,  and  bake  for  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  These  are  like  fruit 
cake — that  is,  they  can  be  kept  for  quite 
awhile.  K.  V.,  New  York. - 

Baked  Apples — One  quart  of  peeled 
and  sliced  good  cooking  apples,  three- 
iourths  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut;  sprinkle  of 
pinnamon.  Place  all  in  a  casserole,  if 
you  have  one,  or,  if  not,  in  a  small 
enameled  pan  and  cover  with  water. 
Put  in  the  oven  and  bake.  Add  more 
water  if  needed,  but  when  done  the  juice 
should  be  thick  and  the  apples  a  rich 
red;  Serve  with  cream  while  hot,  or 
they  are  delicious  when  cold  if  served 
with  whipped  cream.    F.  F.  C,  Ohio. 

Club  Sandwich — Toast  three  slices 
of  bread,  butter  each  slice,  place  a  let- 
tuce leaf  on  each  slice,  and  spread  with 
mayonnaise  dressing.  On  the  first  slice 
place  some  nicely  fried  bacon.  Then 
put  on  a  slice  of  toast,  buttered  and  let- 
tuced  side  up.  On  the  second  slice  place 
some  cold  fried  chicken.  Then  put  on 
the  third  slice,  buttered  side  down,  over 
the  fried  chicken.  This  makes  a  deh- 
cious  sandwich,  and  one  that  will  be 
enjoyed  by  everybody. 

M.  L.  Y.,  Oklahoma, 

Doughnuts — Three  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  two-third^  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
third  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lard,  two  eggs,  a  little  nutmeg.  Mix 
together  and  roll  out  and  cut,  and  fry 
quickly  in  hot  lard. 

F.  M.  v.,  Alabama. 

Cheap  Fruit  Cake— One  cupful  of 
cider,  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  one  cup- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped 
raisins,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped 
currants,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salertus,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one-  half  teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 
one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract.  Mix 
sugar,  lard,  and  cider  together,  add 
saleratus  and  spices.  Mix  thoroughly, 
stir  in  flour,  extract,  raisins  and  cur- 
rants, and  mix  again.  Bake  m  loaf  m 
moderate  oven,  and  set  away  six  days 
before  using.      L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 
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Sunday  Reading 


Take  Heart 

By  Anne  Porter  Johnson 

A FRIEND  told  this  story.  He  said: 
"After  a  very  discouraging  day 
was  sitting  at  the  open  window  thinking 
of  my  troubles.  The  clouds  about  me 
were  pretty  thick,  I  thought.  Things 
were  in  bad  shape,  and  I  felt  sure  they 
could  not  be  straightened  out.  Sitting 
there,  I  predicted  a  sleepless,  tossing 
night. 

"Suddenly  up  through  the  maple  tree 
came  the  words,  spoken  earnestly,  'God 
can  straighten  out  a  lot  of  tangles 
overnight!' 

"Of  course,  it  was  not  meant  for  me, 
but  I  got  the  good  of  it  anyway.  Why, 
of  course  He  could — in  my  distress  I 
had  lost  sight  of  that!  The  words 
seemed  to  glint  and  sparkle  from  the 
walls.  The  edges  of  the  dark  clouds  be- 
gan to  shoot  rays  of  light.  I  slept  like 
a  child  that  night." 

This  experience  is  not  so  strange  or 
unique.  What  thrilled  mir  soul  was  the 
thought  that  the  man  beneath  the  win- 
dow did  not  know,  and  never  would 
know,  the  great  service  he  had  wrought 
through  that  little  sentence. 

Unconscious  influence!  We  almost 
wince  at  the  words,  we  have  heswd  them 
so  many  times.  How  commonplace  they 
sound!  From  pulpit  and  platform  they 
have  beat  at  our  dull  ears,  only  to  make 
us  wonder  why  the  speaker  expressed 
his  thought  in  such  an  ordinary,  trite 
way.  And  yet  some  seemingly  common- 
place things  become  radiant  with  life 
and  beauty  when  they  are  given  the 
proper  setting. 

We  plan  to  cheer,  we  try  to  help,  but 
our  plans  and  efforts  come  to  nothing. 
At  least  we  think  so.  We  often  wonder 
if  we  are  doing  anything  at  all  to  make 
the  world  better  and  sweeter. 

Well,  take  heart !  Isn't  it  pleasant  to 
think  that  unknowingly,  as  you  walk 
along,  smiling,  as  you  speak  cheerily,  as 
you  suffer  bravely,  you  are  helping 
someone,  perhaps  a  stranger,  perhaps  a 
friend? 

A  neighboir  is  tempted  to  dishonesty — 
you  hold  him  straight,  although  you  do 
not  know  it.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  when  your  friend  stood  at  the  fork 
of  the  road  yoxt  turned  his  feet  to  the 
right. 

Look  back  into  your  own  life — how 
often  you  have  been  helped  by  the  touch 
of  a  tiny  hand  upon  your  face,  a  cheery 
laugh  from  the  street,  an  arm  stretched 
to  guide  a  bent  figure  through  the 
crowd,  a  song  floating  from  a  window, 
a  faith  that  held  firm  through  poverty 
and  illness! 

Through  a  slightly  open  door  you 
heard  your  mother's  voice  in  prayer. 
You  found  her  Bible  with  a  marked 
verse  on  the  open  page.  Once  you 
caught  a  tear  in  your  father's  eye.  Per- 
haps you  overheard  your  parents  talk- 
ing about  you.  These  things  have  had 
a  wonderful  influence  in  your  life — how 
well  you  know  it! 

Unconscious  influence  is  something  to 
be  seriously  considered,  for  it  may  be 
good  or  bad.  Ah,  that  is  what  startles 
us !  It  makes  us  think  and  tremble,  for, 
however  humble  and  plain  we  may  be, 
eyes  are  seeing  our  acts  and  ears  are 
hearing  our  words. 

There  is  only  one  safe  way — honor, 
truth,  charity,  good  will,  unselfishness, 
must  be  woven  into  our  very  natures. 
Then,  and  only  then,  may  we  know  that 
when  men  hear  our  words  and  watch 
©ur  lives  they  will  be  helped,  not  hin- 
dered. 


Little  Lessons  in  Living 

By  W.  J.  Bnrtscher 

E/E  and  love  so  that  you  will  be  a 
benefit  to  your  neighborhood  by  re- 
maining in  it. 

It's  no  trouble  to  believe  in  the  good 
of  the  human  race  when  you  are  so  full 
of  it  yourself  that  you  can  hardly  see 
over  it. 

There  is  no  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  wages  of  sin.  They  are  fixed,  and 
paid  when  due. 

Some  men  actually  think  that  the  sal- 
vation of  their  business  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  salvation  of  their 
home. 

Reprove  your  boy  when  he  ndeds  it; 
but  if  his  companions  should  happen  to 
be  with  him  at  the  time,  better  do  it 
gently,  or  wait  until  they  are  gone. 


Practical  Economy 
in  Home  Baking 

Royal  Baking  Powder  and  Dr.  Price's 
Cream  Baking  Powder  are  made  from 
Cream  of  Tartar,  wliich  is  derived  from 
grapes.  They  leave  no  bitter  taste  and 
produce  food  wfaiich  excels  in  flavor,  tex- 
ture and  keeping  quality. 

It  is  not  economy  in  the  end  to  use 
other  baking  powders  because  they  cost 
less. 

Cheap  powders  differ  greatly  in  leaven- 
ing power. 

If  an  inferior  baking  powder  is  used 
for  a  fine  cake  and  the  cake  turns  out  a 
failure  there  is  a  waste  of  other  materials 
worth  much  more  than  a  whole  can  of  the 
cheap  baking  powder. 

There  are  no  failures  with  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  or  Dr.  Price's;  hence  they  are 
economical  in  practical  use. 


Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  ony  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world — 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breakine,  heavy  weight  engines, 
with  their  violent  explosions  and  their  fast 
and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs  only 
about  one-lifth  as  much,  per  horsepower,  but 
with  ita  modem  design,  accurate  balance  and 
Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much  more  steadily 
and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Par  Horsepowar 

The  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Mounted  on 
iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  euch  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  pota- 
to diggers,  etc.,  driving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
out  of  gear.  8  H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20  H.  P.  Not 
ch^ap  en- 
gines, but 
cheap  in  the 
long  run. 

  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

807  North  21st  StrMt  Uncoln.  Mxbraaka 


JNION  CARBl! 


To  Light  Your  House  and  Bam 
To  Cook  Your 


Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 

lights  her  home  with  carbide  lights — 
She  will  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 

country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  than  any 

discovery  or  invention  of  this  age. 


She  will  tell  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added 
to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin's  gas  range  and  that  she  turns 
the' fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  win  tell  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
and  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
months. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  "friction  igniters"  to  "light  up"  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  man  of  the  house  about 
Union  Carbide  itself — 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
is  quite  like  coal — that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company's 
warehouse  in  his  district. 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  22  inch — hundred  pound  "drums"  (cans) 
—easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month's  or  a  year's 
supply  on  band  in  a  comer  of  his  bam  or  shed. 


He  will  tell  you  that  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 
his  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  lights  in  the  home  but  he  has  his  own  car- 
bide lights  throughout  his  barns  and  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  round  about — big  brilliant  ball  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  far 
the  most  economical  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  country  homes. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  proof  that  this  is  all 
so  is  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  over  300,000 
country  home,  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book- 
lets giving  complete  information  —  with  many 
illustrations. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  14 


New  York  City 
42nd  St.  BuUdins 


Chicago,  III. 
Peoples  Gas  Building 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Kohl  Buildins 
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Union  Carbide  Salea  Company  Dept.  14 

New  Yoric  Chicago  Sao  Francisco 

Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 


Name 


Address 
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One  Register 
One  Man 

Can  Install 

And  Only 
One  Price 


Kalamazoo 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Get  furnace  comfort  at 
nsnal  stove  cost.  Write  and 
get  our  new  furnace  book  telling 
about  this  wonderful,  popular  one- 
register  furnace. 

Easy  to  ins/all— onetnan  should  do  It 
in  a  couple  of  hours'  time.  £conomtcal 
of  fuel.  And  the  top  notch  in  quality  at 
a  low  price,  because  of  the  big  output 
of  the  Kalamazoo  factory  and  because 
you  deal  direct  with  manufacturers  and 
get  the  wliolesale  price. 

Write  Today 

We  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
1  year  approval  test.  $100,000 
Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.g21 
Karamazoo  Stove  Go. 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

We  make  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  Gas  Ranges, 
Furnaces,  White 
Enameled  Metal 
Kitchen  Kabinets 

and  Tables 
Three  catalogs- 
please  say  which 


Direct  to"  You"- 


$550.00  CLEAR  IN  90  DAYS 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  it,  write  \is  quick. 
We  need  high-grade  representatives  for  the  one  book 
that  tells  how  to  make  farming  pay. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

Covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  Prepared  by  37 
leading  authorities  on  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
stock-raising.  Full  of  money-making  plans,  facts 
and  ideas.  Fully  illustrated.  Remarkably  low  price. 
Elasy  t(r-show  any  farmer,  fruit-grower  or  stock- 
raiser  howthisbook  helps  him  make  more  money. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  large  profit.  No  cap- 
ital required.    Sample  book  and  particulars  free. 

Universal  House,  541  Wiston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


AN  HAVE 


this  wholly  visible  (42  key)  single 
^  shift,  Btandard  of  standards,  for 
your  own  and  commission  be- 
sides, if  you  win  .show  your 
friends  wherein  it  excels 
other  $100  typewriters,  and 
explain  to  them  our 
most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  strictly  mod- 
ern, single  shirt  tj-pe- 
writer  andji  Woodstock  at  that. 
By  post  card  or  letter  simply  say,  **Mail  Particzdars." 
WOOBSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.  Dept.  0687.  Chicago,  111. 
I  4 /-» 17X1X0  establishing  everywhere.  Many  sales  easily 
I  AIjCIN  1  O  made.  Self-selling  Woodstock  the  latest  great 
I  seller .  Write  for  terms  and  territory.  Act  now. 


ComfoitMoor  Closet 

Odorless  Sanitary  6erm;Proof 


Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 

Unnecessary 

Put  a  warm  Conitort  Toilet  in 
your  home,  a  guarantee  ot 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 
Germ-lL'e  killed  by  chemicals 
In  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month — no  trouble.  Needs  no 
other  attention.  Boards  ot 
Health  endorse  it.  Write  now 
prices,  etc.   Agents  Wanted- 


COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 


for  Uterature, 
Exclusive  lerritory. 

890  Factories  Bids. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


BUY  A  FARM 

in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

VIRGINIA,  Nonh  and  South  CAROLINA 
GEORGIA,  ALABAMA  and  FLORIDA 

Land  is  reasonably  cheap,  and  soil  and  climate  just 
right  for  gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry,  live  stock, 
dairying  and  general  farming. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Information  attd  dpsctiptive  literature  free. 


G.A.CardweU.  Desk  B 
A.  &  I.  Agent* 
WilmingtoD,  N.  C. 


Wilbnr  McCoy.  Detk  B 
A.&l.  Agent. 
Jacksonrille,  Fla. 


Children's  Corner 


Clever  Tatters 

By  Anna  C.  Chamberlain 

AS  UNCLE  JACK  finished  looking 
/\   over  the  daily  paper  and  threw  it 
on  the  table,  little  Helen,  who  had 
been  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  him,  came 
forward  tugging  her  favorite  animal 
story  book. 

"Read  me  'bout  the  toad  'at  swallowed 
his  clothes,"  she  coaxed,  and  Uncle  Jack, 
turning  to  the  well-known  page,  read 
the  f  amiliar  story  which  was  the  little 
girl's  favorite. 

"Read  it  again,"  begged  Helen  before 
her  uncle  had  stopped  long  enough  for  a 
full  period,  and  Uncle  Jack,  who  was 
both  kind  and  obedient,  did  so. 

"Again,  please,"  said  Helen  when  he 
had  finished  a  second  time,  giving  her 
bewitching  baby  smile,  and  of  course 
her  adoring  uncle  could  not  say  no;  but 
when  at  the  end  of  the  third  reading  she 
made  exactly  the  same  request,  even  his 
patience  gave  out. 

"See  here.  Baby,"  he  objected,  "you 
don't  want  me  to  read  that  story  clear 
off  the  page,  do  you?"  and  Uncle  Jack 
laid  the  book  aside  and  picked  up  the 
little  girl  instead. 

"Of  course  not.  It's  so  silly  to  want 
the  same  story  so  many  times,"  said 
Brother  Aleck  with  a  large  air,  though 
it  must  be  saiJthat  he  always  managed 
to  be  on  hand  when  Helen  begged  for 
her  pet  stories,  and  he  was  never  known 
to  run  away  even  when  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  third  and  fourth  time. 

"That  toad  was  a  smart  little  fellow, 
all  right,"  continued  Uncle  Jack,  still 
remonstrating  with  the  little  girl.  "He 
must  have  been,  to  get  away  with  his 
old  suit  of  clothes  like  that;  but  I  saw 
little  Tatters  here  do  a  very  clever 
thing  the  other  day  which  I  never  read 
about  in  any  book." 

At  this  Helen  settled  down  on  her 
uncle's  knee  and  Aleck  drew  up  close  to 
listen,  for  they  were  both  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Tatters.  As  for  the  little  dog 
himself,  at  the  mention  of  his  name  he 
gave  up  trying  to  pretend  asleep  and 
sat  up  brisk  and  alert,  looking  at  his 
master  with  bright,  unwinking  eyes,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Yes,  that's  me.  Now 
what?" 

"It  happened  right  after  dinner,"  said 
Uncle  Jack.  "It  was  Sunday,  you  know, 
•and  of  course  we  were  all  on  our  good 
behavior,  though  I  did  not  suppose  that 
Tatters  had  noticed  that." 

At  this  second  mention  of  his  name 
Tatters  rapped  his  tail  gently  on  the 
floor  to  show  that  he  heard,  and  Uncle 
Jack  continued. 

"After  we  had  left  the  table '  your 
Aunt  Milly  scraped  the  bits  of  meat  and 
gravy  together  into  his  dish  and  I  put 
them  down  for  Tatters." 


A  prolonged  rap  from  the  little  dog, 
who  was  now  anxiously  watching  to  see 
whether  anything  was  expected  of  him. 

"And  what  did  the  little  fellow  do," 
continued  Uncle  Jack,  "but  eat  up  every 
bit  there  was  in  the  dish  and  then  take 
a  little  red  napkin  and  carefully  wipe 
off  his  mouth  and — swallow  the  nap- 
kin." 

"How  could  he.  Uncle  Jack?"  objected 
Aleck.  "Dogs  don't  have  napkins,  and, 
anyway,  they  aren't  good  to  eat." 

"He  couldn't  eat  it,"  said  Helen,  join- 
ing in  with  Aleck's  objections. 

"Well,  now  you  try  it  and  see,"  said 
Uncle.  "Perhaps  I  was  mistaken  about 
the  swallowing  part,  but  he  put  it  in  his 
mouth  and  kept  it  there  as  long  as  I  was 
looking.  You  run  and  get  a  bit  of  break- 
fast for  him,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Aleck,  "and  then  watch." 

So  Aleck  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
came  back  with  a  saucer  of  bread  and 
milk,  which  Tatters  seemed  to  accept  as 
an  explanation  of  the  remarks  about 
himself  and  ate  it  hungrily. 

When  he  was  through,  the  children 
watched  breathlessly  as  the  little  dog 
polished  the  dish.  Perhaps,  as  this  was 
not  a  "  particular  Sunday  dinner,  he 
might  forget  his  manners.  Perhaps,  as 
the  treat  was  unexpected,  he  might  not 
have  his  napkin  with  him. 

But  no,  as  soon  as  he  had  quite  fin- 
ished, Tatters  did  just  as  Uncle  Jack 
said.  He  took  a  little  red  napkin  and 
wiped  his  mouth,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  then  he  really  did 
seem  to  swallow  it.  At  least,  he  put 
this  little  red  napkin  into  his  mouth, 
and  they  did  not  see  it  again. 

Aleck  and  Helen  both  pounced  upon 
Uncle  Jack. 

"That  was  just  his  tongue!"  they 
cried  with  a  tumult  of  happy  giggles, 
while  Tatters,  bounding  joyously  about, 
barked  a  delighted  choruS. 


New  Puzzles 


Mr.  Busybody's  Inquiries 

On  his  morning  stroll  Mr.  Busybody 
encountered  a  laborer  digging  a  hole. 

"How  deep  is  this  hole?"  he  asked. 

"Guess,"  replied  the  working  man 
who  stood  in  the  hole.  "My  height  is 
exactly  five  feet  ten  inches." 

"How  much  deeper  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  twice  as  deep,"  rejoined 
the  laborer,  "and  then  my  head  will  be 
twice  as  far  below  the  ground  as  it  is 
above  the  ground  now." 

Mr.  Busybody  wants  to  know  how 
deep  the  hole  will  be  when  finished. 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Pozzies  Printed  Last  Issue 


A  Square  Word  Puzzle 

1.  Niche. 

2.  Idler. 

3.  Clara. 

4.  Herds. 

5.  Erase. 

*  Omitted  Words 

Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

$50.000jl0 

PROFIT-SHARING  OFFER 

I  Want  Every  Reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side to  Take  Advantage  of  This  Great 
Profit-Sharing  Offer 

FREE  ^^ji^^lS^   FREE  BOOK 

Ten-Day     fijpm^  'i^h 


The  amazing  success  off  my  Steel  Shoes  — the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  my  big  shoe  business— makes  this  profit- 
sharing  offer  possible. 

Because  my  Steels  go  direct  to  you  from  my  big  factories,  I 
am  able  to  share  profits  with  you.  Because  ordinary  shoe  deal- 
ers can  make  only  one  profit  a  year  on  Steels,  they  will  not  sell 
them.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  share  profits  with  me. 

This  Offer  is  Limited 

Good  only  until  I  have  added  100.000  new  customers.  I  want 
all  workers  to  enjoy  the  same  comfort,  satisfaction,  protec- 
tion and  economy  as  my  million  satisfied  customers,  I  make 
this  profit-sharing  offer  knowing  that  once  you  wear  Steels 
you  will  buy  no  other  workshoes.  Every  male  member  of 
everj'  family — no  matter  what  his  work — no  matter  where  he 
lives — needs  Steels.  Steels  are  indispensable,  practically  inde- 
structible, light,  comfortable,  healthy,  waterproof — the  World's 
Greatest  Workshoe  for  farmers,  mechanics,  drovers,  dairy  and 
creamery  workers,  miners,  truck  and  fruit  growers,  railroad 
men.  gardeners,  etc. 

Steels  Save  Feet  Health 
and  Money 

No  more  tired,  blistered,  chafed,  swollen,  calloused,  aching 
feet.  No  more  corns  or  bunions.  No  more  hard,  cracked, 
warped,  twisted,  worn,  leaky  shoes.  No  more  big  shoe-repair 
bills.  No  more  rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  bron- 
chitis, colds,  coughs  and  other  "wet  foot"  troubles.  No  more 
big  doctor  bills.  No  more  heavy,  clumsy,  sweaty  rubber  boots, 
overshoes  or  "arctics."  One  pair  of  Steels  outlasts  3  to  6 
pairs  best  all-leather  shoes. 

1917  Shoe  Book  FREE 

Don't  think  of  buying  any  shoe  until  you  get  my  1917  shoe 
book.  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  my  great  money-saving, 
profit-sharing  offer.  Send -no  money — just  sign  the  profits 
sharing  coupon.  All  information,  booklet,  etc.,  absolutely 
FREE.  ■* 
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Profit-Sharing  Coupon 

i  N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  SIssI  Shoe  Man, 
i  Dept.  321,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  Dear  Sir: — 

=  '  Please  send  me.   without  obligation,  your  free 

=  1917  shoe  booli  and  full  details  of  your  great  S50.000 
5  profitr^sharing  offer. 


:  CHu   I 

i  Stale   R.  F.  D   1 
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This  Car 


GIVEN 

and  the 
Agency 
for  your 
Territory 

5  Passenger-2S  H.  P.  Electric  UghtsandStartei^Demount- 
able  Rims— Non  Skid  Tires  in  Rear— Fully  Equipped.  A  won- 
der car  and  you  can  get  one  without  cost.  Wnte  now  for  full 
information.  Learn  now  you  can  get  this  car  without  cost  and 
make  big  money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay— the 
offer  is  strictly  limited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will  do.  Addresa 
me  personally.      Ralph  Birchard,  Pres. 

Birch  MotorCollege,lnc.  M'id'isonV.I'.-cS.c.^d. 


Deacon  Smith  wanted  every  contribution,  so  he  tried  to  wake  Colonel  Applejack 
by  punching  him  with  the  collection  pole 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Homo 

Tarns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Balls,  Chnrches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NICHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tageof  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFEE. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
1  I  1  Factory  Bldg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


mNTED  MEN! 

A  MONTtll_ 


   Demand  for  capable  ■ 

aatomobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
Bapply.  Oar  graduates  eecure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managere,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

^SO  Course  FREE 

Only  BIX  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstmction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $50 

Coarse  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.    Write  today  for  cur  bifj  Fr»«  Book 
and  $50  Tr—  Scholarship  C«rtif')cato. 

RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Laroeet  Auto  Training  School 
In  th€  World. 

1032  Ucusi  St. ,   Kantas  City,  M 


I  Boston 
Garter 


SILK 

50 
Cents 


LISLE 

25 
Cents 


Gives  men  more  service  and  more  | 
comfort  for  its  cost  than  any  | 
other  article  they  wear.  It's  put  | 
on  and  taken  off  in  a  jiffy  and  | 
holds  socks  neatly  and  securely.  | 

GEORGE   FROST   COMPANY,   Makers,    BOSTON  | 
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Hearts  and  Hazards 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24] 

he  vowed — "if  I  could.  Yes,  and  walk 
all  the  way,  too." 

"Perhaps,"  she  began  tentatively, 
"when  Mr.  Lukens's  lease  expires  in 
September,  we  might  arrange — that  is, 
if  we  could — " 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  and  sat  suddenly 
.  erect,  his  eyes  alight  with  joy,  "will  you 
do  it?" 

"I've  sometimes  wondered,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  his  exuberance,  "if  I  wouldn't 
be  just  as  happy  there." 

"You'll  be  happier,"  he  assured  her 
positively.  "I  guarantee  that.  Mother, 
I  shan't  give  you  a  moment's  peace  after 
this  till  you've  definitely  promised  to  go 
home  in  September,"  And  now  he  was 
talking  jubilantly,  quite  failing  to  no- 
tice, in  his  excitation,  that  the  music  in 
the  living-room  had  ceased. 

Lucy,  however,  soon  advised  him  of 
this. 

"What  are  you  two  plotting  out 
there?"  she  called,  and  a  moment  later 
she  stood  in  the  hall  doorway,  looking 
at  them  through  the  screen. 

"Pack  your  trunk,  sis,"  laughed  Ben. 
"We're  all  going  home." 

"Quit  kidding,"  she  said,  though  with 
a  trace  of  apprehension.  "Mother, 
whafs  he  talking  about,  anyway?" 

"We  were  talking  of  going  back  to 
the  country,  dear." 

"But,  Mother!"  Lucy's  dismay  was 
pitiful.  "Why,  we  can't  do  that!  The 
loneliness  would  simply  kill  me.  After 
living  in  a  city — " 

"Perhaps,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Abbott 
gently,  "in  case  we  should  go  back  you 
might  care  to  Accept  your  Aunt  Ella's 
long-standing  invitation  to  visit  her  in 
Springfield." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  girl  noncommit- 
tally.  "Anyway,  don't  imagine  for  one 
second  that  I'll  ever  live  on  a  farm 
again — if  J  can  possibly  help  it."  With 
that  ultimatum  she  swung  on  her  heel 
and  returned  to  her  ragtime. 

And  Ben,  untroubled,  returned  to  his 
planning,  happily  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  going  home  in  Septem- 
ber. His  mothez",  however,  would  not 
commit  herself,  but,  when  pressed,  only 
smiled  indulgently  in  a  way  that  im- 
plied, "We'll  see  about  it." 

Once  she  mentioned  Gertrude,  and 
promptly  Ben's  face  clouded. 

"Oh,  that's  all  off,"  he  muttered,  and 
would  have  closed  tlie  discussion  there 
had  not  she  persisted. 

"But  aren't  you  giving  her  up  ratlier 
easily?" 

"No,  Mother.  I  sav/  to-night  there 
was  no  hope  for  me.  I  was  a  fool  to 
ever  think  there  was  any.  Vm  too  big 
and  clumsy  for  her.  I  guess,"  said  Ben, 
scowling  at  the  moon,  "I'm  not  her 
style." 

Not  so  easily,  though,  could  Ben  for- 
get her,  and  when  he  entered  her  fa- 
ther's office  next  day,  resolved  to  divulge 
what  he  knew  against  Henkel,  she  still 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind. 

"Mr.  Sage,"  he  began,-  not  without 
difficulty,  "I've  been  thinking  about  the 
proposition  of  this  Mr.  Henkel,  and — I 
was  wondering — "  He  meandered  to  a 
full  stop. 

"Yes?"  encouraged  Sage,  looking  up 
from  his  desk. 

"I  was  wondering,"  Ben  struggled  on, 
"if  you  were  favorably  impressed  with 
his  pr&position.    Are  you?" 

"Well,  Pm  interested  in  it.  If  his 
claims  are  true,  it's  a  tremendous  dis- 
covery and  one  of  big  commercial  im- 
portance. But  of  coOrse,"  said  Sage, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "I  shan't  in- 
vest a"  nickel  till  I've  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated his  financial  rating  and  business 
references." 

AVAST  relief  surged  through  Ben, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  he 
quit  the  office,  feeling  that  the  distaste- 
ful bizsiness,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned 
him,  was  ended.  His  employer  would 
presently  learn  of  Henkel's  villainy,  so 
why  need  he,  Ben,  interfere? 

'This  was  Saturday  and  a  half-holi- 
day, and  when  he  started  home,  around 
one  o'clock,  he  was  thinking  again  of 
Gertrude  and  of  what  his  mother  had 
said  last  night  about  his  giving  her  up. 
He  asked  himself  now,  as  his  mother 
had  asked  him  last  night,  if  he  wasn't 
doing  this  rather  easily.  Surely,  he 
should  at  least  make  some  sort  of  fight 
before  abandoning  hope.  Maybe,  too, 
he  had  undervalued  himself  when  he 
declared  he  was  not  her  style.  Mother 
had  said  so,  anyway — but  that,  no 
doubt,  was  because  she  was  his  mother, 
therefore  prejudiced. 

Walking  on  beneath  the  towering 
elms  in  the  shady  street,  he  looked  back 
over  his  acquaintance  with  Gertrude 
Sage,  and  found  therein  no  ray  of  hope, 
nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  she 
had  ever  regarded  him  as  a  wooer, 
either  real  or  potential.  And  why,  in- 
deed, should  she  so  regard  him?  He 
had  never  betrayed  the  slightest  hint  of 
his  feeling  for  her.  Often,  when  alone, 
he  had  thought  of  doing  so — ^had  even 
w 


conceived  the  exact  words  in  which  he 
would  declare  his  love,  and  then,  the 
very  next  time  he  met  her  he  had  be- 
come as  dumb  as  a  frozen  fish.  At  no 
time  a  ready  conversationalist,  he  was 
tongue-tied  on  this  topic 

Now,  however,  decided  Ben,  the  time 
had  come  for  definite  action.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  possible  rival  would  admit  of 
no  further  delay.  Ere  he  unfbtched  his 
front  gate  he  was  resolved  upon  a  line 
of  procedure  that  promised  well.  Since 
he  had  been  unable  to  utter  his  heart  in 
her  presence — probably  because  her  ex- 
quisite loveliness  overwhelmed  him  and 
made  him  too  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcoming — he  would  reveal  his  pas- 
sion via  the  telephone. 

Passing  his  mother,  sewing  on  the 
front  porch,  he  went  forthvrith  to  the 
hall  .telephone,  fearful  lest,  at  the  last 
moment,  his  courage  desert  him.  In  the 
interval  required  by  the  operator  to 
connect  him  with  the  Sages'  residence 
his  throat  grew  curiously  dry,  and  he 
must  needs  moisten  his  lips  copiously 
before  he  could  answer  the  feminine 
voice  which  presently  spoke  at  his  ear. 
And  now,  instead  of  the  opening  sen- 
tence, carefully  rehearsed  for  this 
occasion,  he  stammered  in  confusion: 

"Miss  Sage — G-Gertrude — will  y- 
you — would  you  mind — agoing  horseback 
riding  with  me  to-day?" 

But  it  wasn't  Gertrude,  after  all — 
only  the  maid. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  Miss  Sage,"  said 
he. 

"Miss  Sage,"  replied  the  maid,  "has 

gone  motoring." 
"Alone?" 

"No;  not  alone.  She  went  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  Chicago — a  Mr,  HenkeL" 

MRS,  ABBOTT  could  not  help  over- 
hearing her  son's  end  of  this  con- 
versation, and  when  he  came  out  to  her 
on  the  porch  she  divined  what  the  other 
end  had  been.  She  saw  by  his  face  that 
he  was  deeply  hurt,  and  she  knew  the 
only  remedy  that  would  afford  allevia- 
tion. She  rose,  contributing  her  sewing 
to  a  wicker  basket. 

"Dear,  it's  such  a  glorious  day,  let's 
drive  out  to  the  farm." 

Pen's  depression  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, vanished  at  the  sight  of  green 
fields  and  country  woods,  and  when  he 
and  his  mother  drove  within  sight  of 
their  homestead  his  heart  swelled  with 
ineffable  longing.  The  place  was  now 
at  the  very  heig-ht  of  its  production,  and 
the  bountiful  crops,  the  peace  and 
plenty,  everywhere  apparent,  allured 
him,  beckoning  him  back  to  the  soil,  as 
nothing  else  could. 

"Mother,"  he  asked,  very  earnestly, 
"don't  you  want  to  come  back?  Don't 
you  feel  the  call  too?" 

She  smDed  at  him  happily  as  they 
walked  on  through  the  fragrant  mead- 
ow, and  that  \ras  her  only  answer — 
then. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  Lukens  is  run- 
ning things.  Ifs  his  funeral  of  course, 
but  it  fairly  goes  against  my  grain  to 
see  any  farm  run  at  a  loss,  and  our 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  Illinois." 

"But  he's  not  running  it  at  a  loss,  is 
he,  Ben?  Everything  looked  pretty 
prosperous  to  me." 

"Well,  of  course  the  hands  have  saved 
him  a  lot.  But  Lukens  doesn't  know 
anything  about  farming.  Mother;  not  a 
thing.  He  never  was  cut  out  to  be  a 
farmer.  When  I  saw  him  trying  to 
handle  that  heifer  in  the  barnyard  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  butting 
in  and  showing  him  the  right  way." 

"You  did  show  him,  Ben." 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  hope  he  doesn't  for- 
get it.  Lukens  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I 
like  him,  but  he's  not  a  farmer.  You 
said  the  farm  looked  prosperous;  it  is 
prosperous,  but  it's  not  as  prosperous 
as  it  was  when  we  had  it;  and  that," 
said  Ben,  looking  squarely  at  his 
mother,  "brings  me  to  what  I  want  to 
say:    Mother,  we've  got  to  go  back." 

"What  about  Lucy?" 

"I'll  attend  to  Lucy,"  said  he,  increas- 
ingly delighted  to  perceive  she  was 
yielding  to  him.  "If  she  doesn't  want 
to  go  to  Aunt  Ella's,  and  if  she  won't 
go  back  to  the  farm,  maybe  she  can  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  boarding  schooL" 

Slight  persuasion  was  needed,  for 
Lucy,  it  developed  that  night,  was  hap- 
pily amenable  to  the  boarding-school 
idea,  and  straightway,  with  great  zest, 
examined  the  educational  advertise- 
ments in  a  late  magazine.  The  final 
objection  thus  removed,  Mrs.  Abbott  at 
last  gave  her  son  a  definite  answer,  and 
so  the  three  of  them  sat  that  evening, 
around  the  living-room  lamp,  all  plan- 
ning for  the  month  after  next,  though 
not  in  quite  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  loves  of  Ben  Abbott's 
life — his  love  for  the  earth — ^was  to  be 
thus  satisfied;  but  the  other — ^his  love 
for  Gertrude  Sage — remained  to  tor- 
ment him ;  and  he  made  a  resolve  to  end 
this  torment,  or  at  least  the  uncertainty 
of  it,  with  no  more  ado.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  he  started  for  the 
Sage  home  with  the  stern  determination 
of  making  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


"TheBest 
ThinlW©  „ 

!lHlilllT77IIHIiJj^^ 


Because  it  has  done  away 
with  the  wash-day  problem  for 
all  time — because  it  supplies  power  in  the  home 
to  do  the  work  a  machine  should  do — because 
it  is  so  simple  and  thorough  in  its  work — 
that  is  why  the 


has  earned  the  commendation  of 
owners  in  many  lands  as  the  best 
household  utility  they  ever  bought. 

Simply  put  in  the  clothes  and  start  the  little 
engine — a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  does  it.  It 
needs  no  watching — ^no  attention.  Its  compact 
construction  does  away  with  exposed 
gears  and'anp-.rotected  revolving  mechan- 
ism, making  it  absolutely  safe.  Engine 
runs  cream  separator — bone  grinder — ice 
"  creani  freezei" — churn — any  small  ma- 
chinery when  washing  and  wringing,  if 
desired.    Operates  on  gas  or  gasolineo 
Does  a  big  family  wash  in  no  time. 

GuaraEtcod  for  three  years — 
xnoney  back  if  not  £atls6e<l. 

^  JtVC^JL*  •  e?:pert  launderer's  secrer?  on  how  to  proper- 
ly wash  sMishrriB.  Vaijiabje  lor  tbe  houBewiie — send  for 
a  co^y — it's  FKEE. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Dept.  73  Newton,  Icwa. 

Branches  ajid  WaiciwuceB  in  Most  Priocipai  cities. 
Tberieis  a   Mayia^   Washer  of  every  type — hand — power 
driven — clw^irac — stH  Wiil  "io  Ihe  enviable  Maytag  Standard 
DEM-ERSi  lii'vcst'isate  Maytag  proposition.  Write! 


iiiHiiiiiiuiiiif-U-i.MJ\jiMiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[JiiiTTTmT7rhiiiiinir^ 


"Why,  Man,  $20  a  Day  is 


"Of  course  if  I  was  a  genius — or  if  my  personality  would  dazzle  everyone  I  met — 
maybe  I  could  make  tiiat  much.  But  you  forget  tliat  I'm  only  an  ordinary  dub.  Wby,  ifs 
simply  insane  to  think  of  me  making  if 20  a  day  on  a  proposition  like  tbat !" 

The  young  man  pounded  the  table  with  his  fist  in  oi-der  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
misunderstood.  He  was  so  emphatic — so  certain — so  positive  that  he  was  right,  that  it 
"Was  only  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  that  we  persuaded  him  to  undertake  our  work. 

Yet,  during  th«  first  two  weeks  of  September,  this  same  young  man — John  Mitchell 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey — made  $308.50  net. 

Like  the  "experts"  who  once  "proved"  that  a  steamship  eouM  never  cross  the  Atlantic, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  not  heretofore  been  working  from  his  ears  up. 

He  could  not  understand — then — ^how  the  same  energy  which  would  earn  $2.00  a 
in  one  direction,  could  earn  $20  just  as  easily,  in  anothei-. 

He  hadn't  had  experience  enough — then — to  realize  that  a  man's  reputation  for  win- 
ning was  the  result,  very  largely,  of  his  skill  in  picking  winners. 

In  fact  he  thought — and  said  so  very  forcibly  and  frankly — ^that  to  earn  $20  a  day 
was  impossible. 

We  can  offer  YOU  the  same  opportunity  we  offered  him — an  opportunity  for  more 
money,  pleasant  work  and  independence — an  opportunity  through  which  103  men  made 
more  than  $200  each,  last  month — an  opportunity  to  represent  us  on  our  special  agents' 
plan  of  interesting  new  readers  in  Farm  and  Fibeside. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  man's  income — work  that  is  delightful  and  pleasant — a 
chance  to  be  your  own  bos& — then  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mafl  to  us  to-day. 


Coupon 


FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE— AGENTS'  DIVISION,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  I  can  make  more  money  by  representing  Farm  and  Fiee- 
SlDE  through  your  special  agents'  plan.  10-7 

Nan? 


St.  or  E.  F.  D. 


Town 


State 


1 


30 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Make  Money 
..with  Lard 
and 
Sausage 


There's  a  ready  market  in 
your  own  neighborhood  for 
country   lard   and  sausage. 
Don't  sell  your  hogs  on  the 
hoof  but  get  all  the  profits — 
big  profits,  too,  by  turning  your 
hogs  into  pork  products. 
To  get  these  profits  you  need  an 

"^^•NTERPRISE" 

age  Stuff er  and  Lard  Press 

It  will  stu£F  sausage  that  keeps,  be- 
cause the  Patented  Corrugated  Spout 
prevents  all  air  from  entering  the 
casing.  The  "Enterprise"  Stuffer  is 
strong  and  durable.  Cylinder  bored 
true.  Plate  can't  jam  or  crack. 
Strainer  has  broad  lips  making  hand- 
ling safe.  Long  handle,  easy  turning. 

9  sizes  and  styles.    2  to  8  qts.,  japanned  or  tinned. 

i-quart  size,  japanned,  $6.00 
For  chopping  sausage  meat  use  the 


y(m  "ENTERPRISE" 

awTE^m^l  Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  will  really  cut 
meat  and  other  food  without  mang- 
ling, tearing  or  squeezing  out  the 
rich,  nourishing  juices.  Rapid,  easy 
and  quicldy  cleaned.  Can  be  used  for 
making  appetizing  dishes  from  left- 
overs. Has  four-bladed,  razor-edged 
steel  knife  and  perforated  steel  plate. 
No.12  Chopper,  ^^^^  3.  pounds  p  ■ 

-* '     '     a  minute 
No.22  Chopper,  Cuts  4  pounds  p„-^^  ^^  5^ 

■*       '     a  mmute 
Your   c3ealer  can  supply  you. 
Look  for  the  name  ''Enterprise" 

Send  for  this  Valu- 
able Hog  Book 

How  to  Make  Money  with 
Ho2:s.'»  by  F.  D.  Coburn. 
former  Sec'y  Kansas  Dept.  of 
AgricuJture,  especially  writ- 
ten to  cover  fully  the  sub- 
jects of  hog  raising  and 
preparation  of  porkproducts. 
Send  10c  in  stamps. 
Cook  Book — "The  Enter- 
prising Housekeeper."  200 
tested  recipes  and  household 
helps,  sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  96  PHILADELPHIA 


'POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

 J  lever  action  rifle  free  for  eeiling  20  Art 

and  RelieiouB  PictareB  or  20  pkpa.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 
Orderyourchoice.  GATES  M FG.  CO..  Dept.  920  CHICAGO 


rourlmPREmo  camera  given 

^\  Or  clioic*  of  Watch  or  Silverware  or  Electric  FIasbli^ht,or 
ch  olce  from  our  large  list  of 


'  premiums  given  foraelling . 

k20pkg8.PoBtl 
I  Cards  or  20* 

3  Beli^  ouB  and   

_  '  ArtPiotur«9atl0c  each,  your  choice-  Order  today 

HERMAN  &  CO.         2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  320  CHICAGO 


LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  575  to  ?160 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  esperience.  Yoadothereal  work  in  machine 
Bhop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
"TOIT'I?  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
JT  n.CiAli  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  came  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 

1146  East 
15th  Street, 
Kansas  City, 
Missouri 


MY   NEW  SPLIT  HICKORYl 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  BUGGY  i 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  ol  "  *  f 
my  big,  new  Buggy  JBook.  BOOKS 
Free  and  Postpaid.  It  shows  morel 
than  a  hundred  stunning  new  styles  | 
which  my  big  factory  is  turmng  out  | 
this  season  at  prices  | 
_<i_i  X.  /  as  low  as  onlyf 
(6)  iMM Yl  /  S39-25  and.  up. 

Think  of  getting  a  I 

srenuine  SplitHickory  | 
-guaranteed  2  >;eara  | 
at  such  prices,  t 
^  Send  today  and 

"\  see  how  to  save  $20  to  S40  on 
1  your  new  ripr.  Address 
1  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.  ^ 

f  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG. CO. 
Station  30       Columbus,  Ohio  ^ 


New  Styles  in  Hats 

het  the  Editor  Buy  Your  Winter  Millinery 


No.  1— A  Sport  Hat 
of  good  quality  felt 
in  a  very  popular 
shape.  Thetelescope 
crown  and  slightly 
drooping  brim  are 
unusually  b  e  c  o  m  - 
ing.  A  band  of  self- 
colored  grosgrain 
ribbon  -terminates 
in  a  smart  bow.  Col- 
ors, old  rose,myrtle- 
■green,  or  navy  blue. 
Price,  §1.79. 


No.  2 — Just  the  hat 
for  Sundays.  Ma- 
terial is  velvet  with 
transparent  brim 
and  crown  trimming 
of  gold  lace.  The 
crown  is  also  encir- 
cled by  a  band  of 
black  fur  and  fine 
graceful  quill  sticks. 
Colors,  black  or 
navy  blue  combined 
with  gold  lace. 
Price,  $2.99. 


No.  4 — A  smart  conserva- 
tive hat  for  the  mature 
woman,  a  hat  suitable  not 
only  for  dress  occasions 
but  to  wear  with  the  tail- 
ored suit  as  well.  It  is 
developed  in  soft  silk  vel- 
vet and  trimmed  with  two 
beautiful  ostrich  plumes. 
The  brim  has  a  becoming 
shape,  and  the  crown  a 
stylish  tube  effect  at  the 
top.  Colors,  all  black  or 
black  with  white  plumes. 
Price,  $5. 


No.  3— Ostrich  feather  fancies  trim  this 
sailor  shape  of  velvet. .  It  is  a  smart  hat  for 
almost  any  occasion,  and  one  that  will  prove 
generally  becoming.  It  comes  in  black, 
brown,  navy  or  army  blue.    Price,  §2.49. 


No.  5 — If  you  want  a  styl- 
ish tailored  hat,  this  one 
will  surely  be  becoming 
and  will  give  good  service. 
It  is  of  velvet  with  moire 
ribbon  trimming,  the  bow 
pierced  with  one  of  the 
new  fashionable  jet  hat- 
pins. Colors,  black,  brown, 
or  navy  blue  trimmed  to 
match,  also  black  with 
black  and  white  ribbon, 
or  navy  blue  with  blue 
and  white  ribbon.  Price, 
33.98. 


No.  6— Fur  is  the  only  but  very  smart  trim- 
ming on  this  close-fitting  hat  of  velvet.  The 
deep  plaited  brim  and  the  large  wired  wing 
are  edged  with  the  fur.  Colors,  black,  navy 
blue,  dark  green,  or  brown.    Price,  $2.25. 


How  to  Get  These  Hats         The  New  Styles  in  Hats 


WRITE  a  note  stating  the  num- 
ber of  the  hat  you  want  and 
the  color  you  desire.  Enclose  it 
with  the  price  of  the  hat  in  money 
order,  check,  stamps,  or  currency. 
Be  sure  to  address  the  note  to  the 
Fashion  Editor,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio,  but  make 
your  check  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The 
hats  will  be  sent  you  by  parcel 
post,  postpaid.  Hats  that  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory  may  be  re- 
turned and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded. Send  hats  direct  to  the 
firm  from  which  they  came.  Ex- 
plain carefully  that  the  hats  were 
ordered  through  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 


THE  fashion  experts  in  New 
York  and  other  fashion  centers 
favor  both  large  and  small  hats 
this  season.  If  it  is  a  large  hat,  it 
is  usually  in  sailor  shape ;  if  small, 
it  is  a  close-fitting  model  either  of 
draped  velvet,  or  perhaps  with  a 
narrow  brim  and  a  high  crown. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
new  hats  show  very  little  trim- 
ming, but  what  there  is,  is  placed 
in  an  effective  way  that  sure  to 
prove  becoming.  The  trimming 
is  either  arranged  to  give  a  high 
or  a  broad  effect.  Choose  the 
style  that  becomes  you.  Fur,  os- 
trich, and  ribbon  are  the  favored 
trimmings,  and  velvet  the  most 
popular  fabric  for  hats. 


Vniinn  Mon  would  you  accept  a  tailormade  suit  just  for 
lUUHU  llldil  showing  it  to  voiu-  friends?  Then  write 
BANXER  TAILORIXC-  CO.,-  Dept.  420.  Chicago,  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer.  

I  HAVE  2  LOADS  of  STEERS  FOR  SALE, 

also  know  of  8  or  10  loads  1,  2,  and  3  years  old,  weight 
550  to  1250  pounds,  good  quality.   I  ■will  locate  for 
50  cents  per  head.    If  you  want  cattle  wTite  me. 
HARRY  I.  BALL,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preoaration  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandrufl. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

oOc.  and  SI  .00  at  Druggists.   


Overland  Given 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
'  If  you  live  in  the  countrj'  or 
town  under  10.000, 
,you  can  become  the 
owner  of  this  new 
lOlTCherlaodwith- 
out  cost,  as  a  re- 
ward for  a  few  weeks' 
spare  time  work  in  vour  own  community. 

I  Write  today.  C.  F.  ALDRICH.  Mar.,  St.  Paul.  Minn,  i 


S 40  A  WEEK. SURE 


AGENT'S  SAMPLE  FREE 

300  candle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  and  "Weather  Proof.  For 
house,  bam,  camp,  anywhere.  No  imoke.  No 
odor.  Absolutely  aafe.  Bnm8  Kerosene.  Guar- 
anteed. Burns  98^  air.  only  2^  fii*l.  Prioe 
low.  Sells  fast.  100^  proflt.  Tear  round  sales 
plan.  Save  yonr  territory  now.  Write  quick 
for  free  sample  offer. 

Foote  Mfg.  Oo.,  Box  1501,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


IE  PAGE  S 

STRONGER  THAN  NAILS 


MAKE  $60  A  WEEK 

New  Gas  Generating  Coal-Oil 
Lamp.  Lowest  priced  high-grade 
lamp  on  the  market. 

300  .Candle  Power 

Gives  every  home  gaslight  —  bril- 
liant,yetsoft  and  easy  on  eyes.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Can  t  explode.  Wonder- 
ful seller.   Quick  profits  for  Agents. 

Costs  Only  One-fifth 
Cent  an  Hour 

Low  price  puts  it  In  reach  of  every 
home  and  makes  sales  easy.  Tice 
made  S45  in  5  hours.  Hollman'3 
average  S30  a  day.  Hart  making 
$300  every  month.  Send  for  sworn 
proof.  Write  quick  for  home  terri- 
tory and  demonstrating  sample  if 
you  mean  business. 
Thomas  Lamp  Co.,  6546  East  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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For  Practical  or  Festive  Occasions 

SELECTED  BY 

Grace  Margaret  Gould 


Woman's  Home :  Companion^ 

f  ATTERN  CATALOGUE' 


The  new  pattern  catalogue  which  is 
sent  IVee  with  every  pattern  order 
during  Oct'ober 


No.  3140 — Dress  with  Buttoned- 
on  Apron.  34  to  44  bust.  Ma- 
terial for  36  bust,  six  and  five- 
eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch,  or  five  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch.  This 
pattern,  including  waist,  skirt, 
and  apron,  is  priced  at  twenty- 
five  cents 


THIS  novel  and  attractive  combination  of  apron  and  dress  will  solve  one  of  the  hardest  problems  faced 
by  the  busy  housewife — that  of  being  always  presentable,  whether  at  work  in  the  kitchen  or  opening 
the  door  to  the  unexpected  caller. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  the  apron  buttons  securely  onto  the  dress  itself,  for  work  hours,  but  half 
a  minute  will  serve  to  unbutton  and  slip  out  of  the  kitchen  part  of  the  garment.  A  pretty  little  gingham 
house  dress  remains,  in  which  one  is  quite  prepared  to  receive  a  visitor  or  run  out  for  an  unforeseen 
errand.  The  illustration  shows  the  combination  apron-dress  made  up  in  a  pretty  dotted  cotton  fabric, 
with  a  collar  of  white  linen.  This  will  launder  nicely,  and  look  neat  and  trim,  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
out  of  it. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Enclose 
stamps  or  coin  for  each  pattern,  with 
the  numbers  and  sizes  of  the  patterns, 
and  send  by  mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  3129 
No.  3130 


No.  3060— Panel  Skirt  with 
Side  Tunics.  26  to  32  waist. 
Width,  three  and  one  -  half 
yards.  Material  for  26  waist, 
seven  and  one -fourth  yards 
thirty-inch,  or  six  yards  forty- 
inch,  with  three-fourths  yard 
contrasting  for  bands.  Price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  3104 — Waist  with  or  with- 
out Deep  Collar.  36  to  44  bust. 
Material  for  36  bust,  three 
yards  of  thirty-six-incfa,  or  two 
and  one-half  of  forty-five-incfa, 
with  three-fourths  yard  satin 
for  collar  and  trimming.  The 
price  of  this  waist  pattern  is 
ten  cents 


No.  3117 
No.  3118 


No.  3060 


w 


No.  3129— Surplice  Waist  with  Shoulder  Yoke. 
Sizes,  40  to  50  bust.  Material  required  for  40  bast, 
four  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch, 
or  three  and  one-eighth  yards  thirty-six-inch.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  3130 — Panel  Skirt  with  Tacked  Flounce.  Size, 
30  to  40  inch  waist.  Material  for  30  waist,  seven 
yards  twenty-seven-inch,  or  five  and  one-fourth 
yards  thirty-six-inch.  Width  of  skirt,  three  yards. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  3117 — Long-Sleevcd  Waist  with  Vest.  Sizes,  34 
to  42  host.  Material  for  36  bust,  two  and  one- 
.  eighth  yards  of  ihirty-six-inch,  five-eighths  yard 
contrasting  for  vest  and  collar,  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  yards  for  lining.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  3118— Six-Gored  Skirt  with  Side  Tunics.  24  to 
32  waist.  Width,  three  yards.  Material  required 
for  24  waist,  five  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
eix-inch,  or  five  and  one-half  of  forty-inch  material. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  3104 


Copyright,  1916,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


liat 

it  means 
inFit  and 
Comjbrt 


BUT,"  says  the  scoffer,  "is 
there  really  so  much  differ- 
ence between  10  ribs  per  inch 
and  8?" 

Some  -progressive  dealer  gives  him 
the  answer."Here,"says  dealer,^ ^stretch 
this  Mayo  garment  with  your  hands." 

Then  Friend  Scoffer  scoffs  no  more. 
For  even  doubting  Thomases  can't 
very  well  disbelieve  what  their  own 
eyes  see  and  their  own  hands  feel. 

The  remarkable  elasticity  of  Mayo 
10-rib  fabric  makes  it  hug  your  body 
with  a  snug,  true  fit.  For  Mayo  10-rib 
knitting  is  the  same  kind  of  knitting 
that  comes  in  dollar  goods.  ■» 

B-r-r-r!  First  thing  you  know  chattering 
teeth  will  be  in  fashion  again.  Mayo  10-rib 
Underwear  is  the  bulliest  comfort  you  ever 
lifted  off  a  bedroom  chair  on  a  cold,  winter 
morning. 

Men's  Single  Garments     Men's  Union_Suits. 
Boy's  Union  Suits 

Those  v/ho  prefer  the  old  style  8-rib  garments  will  find 
Mayo8-rib  Underwear  an  excellent  value. 


The  same  10-rib  knitting 
that's  found  in  dollar  under- 
wear. 

All  dealers  have  Mayo  Underwear  or  can  very  quickly 
get  it  for  you. 

THE  MAYO  MILLS,  MAYODAN,  N.  C. 


Stem  wind  and  eet  watch,  eusranteed  5 
years,  for  aelling  20  arc  and  lehg- 
IOU3  pictures  or  20  pices,  post  caros 
at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice, 
GEO.  GATES  CO.  Uept.  220  C  hioagrt 

EARN  A  Pine  Camera  and  complete  out- 
tf*Ali{5FI^A  fi*  ^or  selling  20  Large  Colored 
%^nfi¥l&nH  Art  &  Religious  Pictures  Qr20pkffs. 
Beaatiful  Post  Cards  at  lOcents  ekch.  Satis  faction  Guar- 
anteed or  money  returned.  Order  your  choice  today. 
 GATES   MFGi  CO..   Dept.  320  CHICAGO 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00 

for  congenial  work  in  your  own  community.  60  dayt 
or  less.  Man  or  woman.  No  capital  required.  Op- 
portunity for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
Full  particulars  free. 

International  Press,  334  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

"OnilPU  nu  DATC  ends  RATS,  MICE,  Bugs. 

nUUun  Un  nilld  Don't  Die  In  the  House. 
Unbeatable  E^erminator.   Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 

Ground  Hogs,  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crowe, 
Hawks,  etc.  The  recognized  Standard  Kxterminator  at 
Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  25c.  50c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Fails.    Refuse  ALL  Substitutes. 


.  -  actor  Given 


SEND  NO  MONEY-JDSTYOUR  NAME 

You  can  become  the  owner  of  this 
$645  BULL  TRACTOR,  with- 
out cost,  as  a  result  of  a  few 
weeks  spai'e  time  work 
in  your  own  community 
and  I'll  pay  the  freight. 
Don't  delay, write  today 
for  my  new,  easyplan. 

<b  V.  0.  WESTPHAL,  Sec'y.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healtliful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invai  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
■water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  G0.1072A  ROWE  BLDQ.,  DETROIT, 

Aek  about  the  Ro-Sao  Waahatand — Hot  and  Cold  MIPU 
Running  Water  Withoat  Plumbing  IDIun. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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A  Whale  for  Work 


Sleeve 'Valve  Motor 


C  When  it  comes  to  pulling  long 
hard  hills  with  twisting,  turning 
country  roads — 

€L  When  it  comes  down  to  real 
work,  day  in  and  day  out,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year — 

€.  The  Willys-Knight  is  the  one 
type  of  motor  that  can  stand  up 
and  deliver — never  weakening 
but  getting  stronger  all  the  timfe. 

C  It's  the  sleeve -valve  motor  — the 
Willys -Knight  motor  —  a  whale 
for  work — and  always  at  it. 

C  Carbon  doesn't  hurt  it  —  valves 
can't  get  out  of  adjustment — so 
you  say  good-bye  to  the  two  chief 
causes  of  motor  layups,  when 
you  get  a  Willys-Knight. 

C  It  will  pile  up  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  more  running  • 
than  you  can  get  out  of  any  other 
type  of  motor. 

C  And  the  last  miles  will  be  better 
than  the  first. 

C.  The  motor  almost  never  needs 
go  to  the  shop — 


C  That's  a  vital  advantage  to  the 
man  who  doesn't  live  on  a  paved 
street  next  door  to  the  garage. 

C  Besides  all  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages of  the  Willys -Knight 
motor  for  everyday  work  in  any 
kind  of  weather  on  every  kind  of 
road,  the  Willys -Knight  has 
everything  else  you  could  ask  in 
a  strictly  up-to-date  motor  car. 

C  Style — beauty — 

C  Comfort  — conveniences. 

C  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  what  car  belongs  on  the 
farm?  There's  only  one  answer — 

C  It's  the  Willys-Knight— the  beau- 
tiful car  with  the  work- motor. 

C  See  the  Overland  dealer — he'll 
show  you  the  simple  mechanical 
reasons  for  the  greater  power, 
durability  and  economy  of  the 
Willys -Knight  motor. 

C  Get  right  down  to  business  with 
him — go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
motor  question — get  a  Willys- 
Knight  and  know  the  satisfaction 
no  other  motor  car  can  give  you. 


Catalogue  on  request.   Please  address  Department  450. 

The  Willys -Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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A  CAUSE 
AND  ITS  EFFECT 

An  observation  of  interest  to  owners 
and  prospective  owners  of  motor  cars 


rOOOO 


To  start  with  a  dearly  defined  purpose  and  to 
pursue  that  purpose  with  an  unwavering  deter- 
mination and  an  intdligence,  bom  of  experience, 
is  to  insure  ultimate  success. 

The  paths  of  business  are  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  tiiose  who  have  failed  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  fundamental. 

The  history  of  business  is  replete  with  obituaries  of 
those  who  started  to  go,  knowing  neither  where  nor  how. 


The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  was  founded  to  build' 
a  certain  type  of  motor  car;  to  build  it  just  as  weQ  as 
experience,  money  and  human  ingenuity  would  permit, 
and  then  to  produce  it  in  large  volume  so  that  a  low 
price  could  be  possible. 

The  Maxwell  Motcn-  Company  has  worked  cease- 
lessly to  this  end.  Cvery  part  of  our  plan  has  been 
tigidly  enforced.  No  available  resource  that  could  aid 
m  the  achievement  of  our  purpose  was  overlooked. 

The  dominant,  xmderiying  note  in  tjie  policy  of  our 
company  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  build  a  motor 
car  of  honest  materials  and  by  honest  methods.  We 
know  that  merit  and  value  make  the  only  permanent 
foundation  for  our  structure  of  success. 

Merit  and  value  imply  comfort,,  an  attractive  design, 
an  efficient  motor,  a  stxirdy  chassis,  the  use  of  the  best 
materials,  complete  equipment  of  tried  accessories  and 
economy  in  first  cost  and  aftercost. 

Each  one  of  these  qxialities  is  part  of  the  Maxwdl 
Car.  We  do  not  put  forth  any  one  of  them  as  a  compelling 


reason  why  the  Maxwell  should  be  the  car  of  your  dwice. 

We  are  selling  motor  cars— complete  motor  cars — 
and  consequently  do  not  base  our  appeal  on  motM 
speed  or  power,  wheelbase,  bxilk,  weight  or  lack  of 
weight,  appearance  or  any  other  single  feature. 

For  example,  the  Maxwell  engine,  per  pound  of 
weight  to  be  moved,  is  the  most  powerful  automobile 
engine  in  the  world.  But  we  do  not  sell  you  a  car  on 
that  account  alone.  We  sell  you  because  the  Maxwell  has 
every  desirable  featxire — among  which  power  is  but  one. 

We  hold  that  our  manufacturing  and  selling  policy 
is  right.  In  proof  thereof,  we  point  to  our  record  of 
accomplishment,  which  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

Snce  the  founding  of  our  company,  three  years  ago, 
we  have  doubled  our  output  annually;  we  have  improved 
our  car  constantly  and  three  times  we  have  reduced 
our  price. 

Having  behind  us  the  tremendous  value  of  public 
good  will,  an  organization  of  dealers  and  distributors 
that  is  second  to  none  and  an  improved  product  that  is 
making  good  in  a  big  way,  we  will  build  (entirely  in  oxir 
own  factories)  and  sell  this  year,  125,000  automobiles. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record.  It  is  something  rightly 
to  be  proud  of.  Things  do  not  simply  happen.  There  is 
always  a  reason  for  such  an  unusual  success.  Feeling 
certain  that  our  plans  and  policies  are  correct,  we  will 
continue  to  follow  them  as  faithfully  as  in  the  past. 
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Roadster,  SSSO:    Touring  Car,  1595;    Cabriolet.  SS6S:    Town  Car.  t9iS:    Sedan  S98S. 
Alt  prices,  f.  o.  b,  Detroit.    AJJ  cars  completely  equipped,  includittg  electric  starter  and  lights. 
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Motor  Company  Inc.*  Detroit.  Mich. 
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A  Made-Over  Living-Room 

Paint,  Paper,  and  Good  Planning  Transform  an  Old  Farm  Parlor 


Out  of  an  ordinary  and  cheerless  parlor  in 
her  farm  home  a  girl  made  a  comfortable 
and  inviting  living-room  at  small  expense. 
This  article  tells  how  she  did  it. 

The  Editor. 


I 


'M  JUST  longing  to  have  Clara  home  again,  but 
I  do  dread  the  reforms  she  will  want  to  make. 
I  can't  help  thinking  about  that  Keller  girl  the 
year  she  finished  school.  She  wasn't  satisfied 
with  a  thing  about  the  house,  and  wanted  to  be 
back  in  town  all  the 
time.  I  simply  couldn't 
bear  to  have  Clara  hate 
'the  farm  the  way  Edith 
teller  does." 

Father  Eyans  put 
down  the  farih  paper 
he  was  reading,  low- 
ered his  glasses  on  his 
nose,  and  looked  over 
at  Mother  Evans,  who 
sat  crocheting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  kitchen 
table. 

"She  won't;  you  can 
depend  on  it.  There 
isn't  a  more  sensible 
girl  in  the  country  than 
Clara.  If  she  wants  to 
make  changes  we'll  just 
give  her  a  little  rope, 
and  I'll  bet  the  changes 
she  wants  to  make 
won't  do  any  harm." 

Clara  came  home, 
and  in  the  first  few 
hours  of  being  with  Fa- 
ther and  Mother,  meet- 
ing the  neighbors,  and 
visiting  barn,  orchard, 
and  pasture,  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  Then 
she  began  to  miss  some- 
thing. She  had  been 
helping  her  mother 
with  the  baking  all 
morning,  and  after  the 
dishes  were  washed  at 
noon  she  took  a  book 
and  went  into  the  par- 
lor. 

It  was  a  very  differ- 
ent place  from  the  big, 
homelike  living-room  at 
Mrs.  Stafford's  in  town, 
where  one  could  go  with 
a  sense  of  work  well 
done  and  enjoy  a  book, 

listen  to  the  phonograph,  or  play  on  the  piano.  Clara 
let  her  mind  slip  regretfully  over  a  crowd  of  pleasant 
memories — happy  evenings  when  friends  dropped  in, 
or  long,  contented  hours  when  each  member  of  the 
family  found  some  comfortable  nook  and  followed  his 
own  desire. 

People  who  '^dropped  in"  at  the  Evans  home  usu- 
ally sat  in  the  kitchen.  Strangers  and  more  formal 
callers  were  entertained  in  the  parlor,  and  always 
with  a  touch  of  stiffness  and  constraint  that  was 
never  noticeable  in  the  Stafford  home. 

"No  wonder,"  thought  Clara,  "in  such  an  ugly 
room ! " 

It  was  an  ugly  room.  It  made  one  think  of  a  girl 
in  old-fashioned,  awkward,  unbecoming  clothes.  The 
wall  paper  was  ugly.  The  ceiling  paper  with  its 
border  of  pink  flowers  that  came  down  to  the  molding 
a  foot  below  the  ceiling  was  especially  bad.  The  tan 
carpet  that  would  never  wear  out,  simply  because  it 
was  the  parlor  carpet  and  was  so  seldom  walked  on, 
was  ugly.  The  picUires  that  hung  on  triangles  of 
wire  from  the  gilt  picture  molding  were  too  numer- 
ous. Somerof  them  were  good  prints,  but  they  were 
either  poorly  framed  or  they  were  hung  in  the  wrong 
space.  The  davenport  looked  cold,  unsocial,  too  big 
for  the  room.  The  ehairs,  perfectly  good  in  them- 
selves, seemed  out  of  Tjroportion,  uneasy. 

Clara  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  scene  of  her 
morning  labors,  and  read  her  book  in  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen. 

"What  sort  of  a  floor  is  there  in  the  front  room?" 
she  asked  that  evening. 

"Why,  I  suppose  it's  a  good  hard-wood  floor,"  her 
mother  answered.  And  then,  as  if  to  forestall  any 
suggestions  from  her  daughter,  she  added:  "I've 
EW 


By  RUTH  MURRIN  BOYLE 

wanted  to  put  a  good  new  rug  in  that  room  for  this 
long  time,  but  it  seems  as  if  that  carpet  will  never 
wear  out,  and  it's  too  good  to  rip  up  and  put  a  new 
one  down  in  its  place." 

"Your  mother  and  I  have  been  talking  some  of 
changing  the  old  house  and  fixing  it  up  when  you 
came  home,"  interrupted  Father  Evans  hastily.  "You 
might  begin  with  the  front  room." 

"You  mean  I  can  do  anything  I  want  to  with  it?" 
Clara  was  so  eager  that  she  failed  to  notice  her 
mother's  surprise  and  hesitation. 

"Anything  within  the  limits  of  the  family  bank 
account.   You  might  get  up  a  sort  of  budget  of  what 


A  cozy,  cheerful  living-room  not  overcrowded  with  fumitiure  is  ideal.    The  chintz  curtains  give  a  bright 

touch  to  this  room  with  plain  walls  and  rugs 


you  want,  and  we'll  go  over  it  together — you  and  I." 

Clara  spent  the  next  few  days  poring  over  cata- 
logues and  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazines, 
and  in  making  trips  to  town  whenever  she  had  a 
chance  to  do  so.  By  the  time  she  had  her  plans  made, 
her  mother  was  as  interested  as  she  was  in  making 
the  most  of  the  "front  room."  She  emptied  the  room 
of  furniture  and  pictures,  took  down  the  curtains, 
and  took  up  the  carpet  so  that  she  could  study  its 
possibilities  without  being  influenced  by  its  present 
appearance.  She  began  by  having  a  double  door 
made  instead  of  the  single  entrance  into  the  narrow 
hall.  This  brightened  the  hall  wonderfully,  made 
the  room  seem  larger  and  more  inviting,  and  when 
the  doors  were  opened  would  make  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect from  the  dining-room  beyond. 

Makes  Everything  Harmonize 

IT  WAS  hard  to  find  the  wall  paper  she  wanted.  A 
dull-toned  foliated  paper  that  would  have  been  just 
the  thing  for  a  southwest  room  was  too  expensive. 
Her  father  shook  his  head  when  she  mentioned  the 
cost.  Clara  began  her  search  through  the  big  sample 
books  again.  In  turning  over  the  gaudy  sheaves  of 
cheap  papers,  she  paused  over  one  with  a  huge 
sprawling  figure  in  brown  and  red  and  gilt.  "The 
wrong  side  was  a  plain,  restful  green.  Why  not  use 
that  paper  wrong  side  out?  Clara  bought  a  large 
sample  and  tested  it  thoroughly  with  paste  and  water 
to  be  certain  that  the  figure  side  would  not  show 
through  when  it  was  hung.  Then  she  hired  an  expert 
paper  hanger  to  put  it  up,  because  she  knew  that  a 
room  can  be  made  or  ruined  by  the  way  the  paper  is 
hung.    The  picture  molding  this  time  was  put  up 


near  the  ceiling,  which  was  covered  with  paper  of  an 
ivory  tint. 

The  cherry-stained  woodwork  was  clearly  impos- 
sible when  compared  with  the  paper.  A  coat  of  white 
paint  and  two  coats  of  ivory  enamel  with  a  dull  finish 
were  applied,  which  gave  just  the  velvety  appearance 
she  wanted. 

Faint  remains  of  old  paint  which  had  once  covered 
the  floor,  and  other  old  stains  and  spots,  soon  faded 
under  the  energetic  treatment  Clara  gave  them  with 
sandpaper  and  steel  wool.  At  last  the  floor  was 
finished  with  an  oil  preparation  that  gave  a  finish 
which  was  not  as  slippery  as  wax  and  which  was 

much  easier  to  apply. 

When  the  room  was 
ready  for  furniture 
again,  Clara  hem- 
stitched curtains  of 
dainty  cream  marqui- 
sette, reaching  just  to 
the  window  sills.  To 
give  color  and  life  to 
the  room  she  added  side 
curtains  and  a  narrow 
valance  of  gay  chintz 
in  which  rose  pink  was 
the  predominant  color. 

"If  the  bank  account 
were  bigger  and  if  we 
weren't  going  to  give 
this  room  such  hard 
use,  I  would  buy  cur- 
tains of  that  lovely  soft 
rose  drapery,"  she  said, 
holding  up  a  sample. 
"But  as  it  is,  the  chintz 
will  say,  'Come  iiv  and 
rest,'  if  we  happen  to 
have  a  minute  from  our 
work  in  the  kitchen, 
while  the  rose  stuff 
would  be  a  little  more 
elegant  and  standoffish. 
If  these  curtains  should 
fade,  or  if  we  get  tired 
of  them,  the  material  is 
cheap  enough  so  that 
we  can  easily  replace 
them." 

The  marquisette  cur- 
tains were  kept  wide 
apart  to  let  in  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and 
the  chintz  ones  were 
not  allowed  to  hang 
much  over  the  frame  of 
the  window.  Clara  used 
double  flat  curtain  rods 
curved  at  the  ends  and 
so  adjusted  that  the 
valance  and  the  drapes 
hung  in  beautifully  straight  folds.  It  takes  just  a 
second  to  take  them  down  to  shake  them  or  to  put 
them  up  again,  and  still  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
becoming  dislodged. 

The  rugs  were  almost  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the 
wall  paper.  The  single  large  rug  which  Mrs.  Evans 
preferred  was  much  too  expensive,  and  Clara  thought 
it  almost  as  hard  to  clean  as  a  carpet.  She  finally 
bought  two  small  Brussels  rugs  with  a  brown  back- 
ground and  a  design  that  echoed  the  green  of  the 
walls  and  the  rose  and  green  of  the  curtains.  Having 
two  smaller  rugs  instead  of  one  large  one  helped  her 
to  get  the  effect  of  unity  and  proportion  she  felt  that 
the  room  had  lacked.  It  was  too  small  to  have  the 
cozy  nooks  and  niches  Mrs.  Stafford's  living-room 
had. 

"We'll  have  to  make  one  spot  in  this  room  the 
climax  of  the  whole  thing,"  Clara  decided.  "If  we 
only  had  a  fireplace,  there  wouldn't  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.' 

After  much  experimenting  she  decided  that  the 
reading  table  would  have  to  be  the  "climax."  The  old 
center  table  was  banished  as  impracticable  and  tak- 
ing up  too  much  room  for  the 'service  it  gave,  and 
after  examining  dozens  of  library  tables,  large  and 
small,  she  decided  on  a  light  gate-leg  table  as  most 
suitable  for  a  small  room  and  still  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  use  it  would  get.  The  big  pink  lamp  which 
had  for  years  lighted  the  parlor  on  the  occasions 
when  it  was  used  in  the  evening  disappeared  with  the 
center  table  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  in  its  place 
came  one  with  a  brown  pottery  bowl  "and  a  wicker 
shade  lined  with  tan  and  a  trace  of  pink.  Clara 
placed  the  table  near  the  double  window  facing  the 
south,  and  grouped  two  wicker  [continued  on  page  11] 
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A  Living  From  Peonies 

Half  of  the  Sales  are  Made  to  Visitors  on  the  Grounds 


By  ROBINSON  GREENE 


RAISING  a  quarter  of  a  million  peony  blossoms 
for  the  market  is  the  novel  occupation  of  Mr. 
Frank  Siether,  whose  peony  farm  is  located 
_  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
'  Cleveland.   In  June  each  year  his  crop  is  har- 
vested, and  for  two  to  three  weeks  his  field  of  blooms 
is  the  mecca  of  hundreds  from  Cleveland  and  adjoin- 
ing cities.   Peony  farming  is  Mr.  Siether 's  only  work. 

Fifty  years  ago  he  worked  on  the  farm  of  which 
his  present  land  was  a  part.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  growing  up.  In  time 
he  left  the  farm  and,  moving  to  the  city,  went  into 
business  for  himself.  He  took  with  him  the  daughter 
of  the  farm  home  as  his  wife.  Later  the  farm  was 
divided  and  aold,  and  he  purchased  a  piece  of  22 
acres.  When  the  doctor  ordered  fresh  air  treatment 
for  his  daughter,  Ilr.  Siether  built  a  substantial  brick 
home  on  his  farm  and  moved  to  the  country. 

When  he  retired  from  business  he  determined  to 
enjoy  his  remaining  days  in  the  open  air.  The  peony 
field  has  claimed  him.  Soon  after  moving  to  the  new 
home  he  planted  a  few  peony  roots  because  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  fond  of  the  large,  beautiful  flowers. 
His  interest  in  peonies  grew,  and  soon  he  had  a  bed 
containing  375  varieties  of  this  one  plant.  Such  a 
collection  naturally  attracted  attention  and  drew 
visitors,  who  usually  wished  to  carry  away  with  them 
some  of  the  blooms.  A  price  was  set,  and  year  by 
year  the  demand  has  increased. 

For  seventeen  years  he  has  now  sold  flowers  to  the 
public,  and  while  he  has  kept  no  accurate  record  of 
the  number  of  flowers  cut  last  June,  an  estimate 
baaed  upon  the  number  cut  on  two  days  would  show 
a  total  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a.  million. 

The  little  garden  be- 
hind the  house  has 
grown  until  this  year  it 
covers  six  acres.  The 
clipping  of  blooms  has 
become  this  season  a 
task  for  four  men.  The 
visitors  that  carried 
bouquets  down  the  road 
have  become  a  proces- 
sion, and  not  only  do 
the  strings  of  private 
automobiles  go  laden 
fi'om  the  farm,  but  a 
wholesale  florist  with 
his  delivery  car  and  two 
men  has  been  busy. 

Mr.  Siether  has  made 
no  bid  for  business. 
Business  has  been 
forced  upon  him.  Es- 
tablished only  as  a  hob- 
by, a  business  of  fine 
proportions  has  devel- 
oped. Retiring  to  avoid 
business  cares,  he  has 
found  an  industry 
forced  upon  him  by  ad- 
miring customers.  Un- 
advertised,  heralded 
only  by  volunteers  who 
would  not  be  stilled,  the 
demand  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  though  he 
plants  more  rows  each 
year,  he  is  unable  to 
catch  up  with  the  re- 
quirements. 

What  might  be  done 
by  a  man  who  would 
make  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort  to   advertise  his 
line  and  reach  a  large 
trade  is  easily  foreseen. 
It  is  evident  that  any- 
one situated  within  rea- 
sonable distance  of  a 
large  city  can  advan- 
tageously adopt  this  specialty  and  be  assured  that  his 
only  worry  need  be  the  growing  of  a  sufiiciently  large 
number  of  first-quality  blooms  rather  than  any  ques- 
tion of  the  market  for  his  stock. 

Peonies  Require  Highly  Fertile  Soil 

THIS  season  Mr.  Siether  cut  from  10,000  to  18,000 
blooms  a  day  during  a  season  of  three  weeks. 
About  50  per  cent  of  his  sales  were  to  visitors  on  the 
grounds.  In  the  early  years  of  his  industry  all  of  his 
sales  were  to  visitors.  Later  he  sold  a  portion  of  his 
flowers  to  city  florists  who  came  to  him  for  them. 
Last  year  a  wholesale  florist  of  Cleveland  arranged 
with  him  to  take  off  his  hands  all  the  flowers  he  had 
for  sale  other  than  those  sold  to  customers  on  the 
grounds.  This  worked  so  well  that  it  was  repeated 
this  season.  Visitors  send  others  to  see  the  beauties 
and,  once  started,  the  field  advertises  itself. 

While  the  peony  is  a  long-lived  plant,  its  flowering 
life  is  normally  only  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  season.  It  is  wise  to  set  fresh  beds  each  year 
or  two,  so  as  to  have  always  fresh,  vigorous  plants 
and  obtain  the  most  prolific  results.  The  old  rootfe 
are  dug  up,  cut  into  pieces,  leaving  one  eye  in  each 
piece,  and  the  pieces  replanted.  An  additional  reason 
why  Mr.  Siether  has  followed  this  plan  of  propaga- 
tion is  that  his  ground  is  a  clay  that  bakes  badly  in 
all  but  favorable  seasons.  He  has  found  that  th6 
peonies  will  do  well  on  this  soil  when  ordinary  crops 
fail.  Peonies  require  heavy  manuring  and  fertilizing 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Siether  has  not  been  troubled  to  any  serious 
extent  by  that  pest  of  the  small  peony  garden,  the 
ant.   He  states  that  a  little  red  pepper  will  eradicate 


the  pest  should  it  become  annoying.  He  has  raised 
as  many  as  375  varieties,  and  has  at  present  139 
varieties  in  cultivation,  but  he  recommends  that  the 
grower  restrict  himself  to  ten,  or  at  most  twenty, 
varieties.  When  there  is  a  large  number  of  varieties 
to  select  from,  the  customer  wastes  much  of  the  sales- 
man's time  by  inability  to  decide,  while  with  fewer 
to  select  from  he  obtains  his  purchases  in  a  much 
shorter  time  and  is  just  as  well  satisfied.  The  choice 
of  colors  is  problematic,  as  Mr.  Siether  finds  that 
sales  depend  upon  the  demands  of  society  and,  like 
all  fads,  it  varies  from  season  to  season. 

The  harvest  starts  early  in  June  and  depends  upon 
weather  conditions.  Usually  three  weeks  of  cutting 
may  be  realized,  but  in  one  rare  case  a  warm,  sultry 
day,  followed  by  a  still  warmer  and  humid  night, 
forced  all  the  plants  into  bloom,  and  two  days  later 
the  field  was  exhausted.  That  year  he  sold  but  $25 
worth  of  flowers. 

Under  normal  conditions,  however,  the  flowers 
come  out  gradually  and  last  very  well.  During  this 
period  large  quantities  of  the  buds  are  also  cut.  This 
stimulates  the  plants  to  greater  production  and  pro- 
longs the  season. 

The  buds  are  put  up  in  paper  packages  of  a  dozen 
each.  The  stems  are  left  protruding,  and  are  set  in 
dishes  of  water.  The  packages  are  then  placed  in  a 
cold  storage  room  at  38  degteeSr  and  kept  until  the 
flowering  season  is  past.  The  cold  keeps  the  buds- 
dormant,  and  later,  when  they  are  removed  to 
warmth,  they  open  and  are  sold.  In  this  way  the 
selling  season  is  lengthened,  and  the  number  of 
blooms  borne  is  largely  increased.  Mr.  Siether  cuts 
the  buds,  and  turns  them  over  to  the  wholesale  florist 


This  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Siether's  six-acre  peony  garden,  which  bears  a  quarter  of  a  millioa  blo«niis  a  yeatr. 
Former  visitors  bring  friends  to  admire  and  select  from  the  139  varieties  grown 


who  attends  to  the  wi-apping  and  storing  of  them  and 
supplies  the  cold-storage  quarters. 

The  heaviest  work  is,  of  course,  the  picking.  The 
cultivation  eleven  months  of  the  year  is  easily  han- 
dled, and  the  grower  could  well  manage  without  any 
help  save  during  the  harvest.  Mr.  Sietheir  keeps  two 
men  the  year  round,  and  pays  them  $45  a  month  each, 
and  board. 

Since  the  results  that  he  obtains  under  such  con- 
ditions are  remunerative,  it  is  certain  that  the  grower 
who  works  economically  and  under  less  expensive 
conditions  can  certainly  make  a  good  living. 


Lighting  Systems 

By  CARLTON  FISHER 

THERE  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  different  lights  and  the  cost  of  using 
them  than  the  user  of  just  one  kind  of  light 
would  imagine.  After  testing  the  principal  kinds  of 
portable  lights,  a  Pennsylvania  investigator  con- 
cludes that  kerosene  lamps  without  mantles  give  a 
light  very  much  unlike  daylight,  are  hard  on  the 
eyes,  and  are  likely  to  produce  nervous  irritation. 

This  verdict  seems  almost  a  death  sentence  to  the 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp  which  still  excels  in  numbers 
used,  probably  because  of  its  low  purchase  price.  But 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  truth  that  several  kero- 
sene lights  in  a  small  room  soon  devitalize  the  air, 
make  the  eyes  smart  and  the  brain  dull. 

The  amount  of  light  given  by  different  lamps  and 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

the  cost  of  burning  them  are  briefly  as  follows:  A 
kerosene  lamp  with  a  1%-inch  flat  wick  gives  about 
12  candle  power  and  costs  a  fifth  of  a  cent  an  hour  to 
barn. 

A  kei-osene  lamp  with  a  1%-inch  circular  wick 
gives  18  candle  power  and  costs  three  fifths  of  a  cent 
an  hour  to  born.  A  large  percentage  of  the  fuel  goes 
to  heat. 

A  kerosene  mantle  lamp  with  a  yg-inch  round  wick 
gives  28  candle  power  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  cent  an 
hour. 

A  gasoline  lamp  giving  250  candle  power  costs 
about  Yj  cent  an  hour  to  burn. 

A  single-burner  acetylene  lamp,  giving  22  candle 
power,  costs  slightly  less  than  a  cent  an  hour  to  bum. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  large  lamps 
are  the  most  economical  of  oil  in  proportion  to  the 
light  given,  and  mantle  lamps  are  more  economical 
and  give  better  light  than  ordinary  wick  lamps. 

Besides,  a  kerosene  lamp  having  a  mantle  takes 
just  about  a  quarter  as  much  oxygen  from  the  air  as 
one  with  a  wick.  A  good  kerosene  mantle  lamp  costs 
about  |6,  requires  very  careful  trimming  of  the  v^rick, 
and  gentle  handling.  If  given  this  care,  it  is  satis- 
factory. 

Have  20  Candle  Power  for  Reading 

FROM  a  health  stantipoint  alone,  electric  lights 
probably  excel  all  others,  but  acetylene  gives  the 
purest,  whitest  light,  and  is  easiest  on  the  eyes.  In- 
direct and  semi-indirect  shade  bowls  under  electric 
lights,  however,  give  an  exceptionally  pure  light. 

Acetelyne  lighting  systems  came  an  the  market 
shortly  after  1895.  Acetylene  is  a  gas  generated 
when  calcium  carbide  is  added  to  water.  The  gas 
has  twelve  time?  the  illuminating  power  of  the  same 
volume  of  ordinary  city  gas,  and  the  light  it  gives  is 
absolutely  white,  ft  is  the  nearest  approach  to  day- 
light of  any  lighting  system,  and  can  be  relied  on  for 
matching  colors  accurately.  Though  it  has  a  pungent 
odor  when  allowed  to  escape  anbumed,  it  will  not 
asphyxiate  a  person,  as  it  is  not  poisonous.  Certain 
mixtures  of  acetylene  gas  with  air  are  explosive,  but 
these  mixtures  seldom  occur  except  when  the  gas  and 
air  are  chemically  united  intentionally. 

The  generators  are 
automatic,  and  require 
attention  only  at  inter- 
vals of  several  weeks 
for  the  renewal  of  the 
carbide. 

Various  gasoline  light- 
ing systems  are  now 
perfected  to  the  point 
where  they  arc  safe  and 
efBcient. 

In  most  of  these  you 
mtist  first  bum  a  little 
alcohol  torch  under  the 
generating  tube  to  start 
the  gasoline  vaporizing. 
After  that  it  bums  au- 
tomatically. The  gaso- 
line tank  nrast  either  be 
higher  than  the  light  in 
order  for  the  gasoline 
to  feed  to  it,  or  else  the 
feed  must  be  supplied 
by  pumping  air  into  the 
gasoline  tank.  Gasoline 
gas  properly  mixed  with 
air  bums  with  an  in- 
tense heat  in  a  mantle 
lamp,  and  gives  a  bril- 
liant white  light.  Gaso- 
line lamps  can  be  had 
either  in  portable  style 
or  the  generator  may 
be  in  the  basement  or 
closet  and  the  gas  car- 
ried through  a  hollow 
wire  to  stationary  fix- 
tures. 

Gasoline  lamps  are 
also  made  that  will 
light  ^  with  a  match. 
This  18  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary 
generating  tube,  and 
after  the  lamp  is  light- 
ed the  gas  is  generated 
in  the  main  generator. 
The  absence  of  chim- 
neys to  wash  is  one  advantage  of  gasoline  lamps  and 
lanterns  that  will  appeal  to  the  housewife.  But  there 
are  certain  disadvantages  as  well.  They  make  con- 
siderable noise,  especially  when  the  air  pressure  is 
strong.  In  time  you  get  used  to  the  blowing  sound, 
and  with  experience  you  can  have  the  pressure  just 
right  and  turn  on  the  lamp  just  enough  to  give  the 
best  light  with  the  least  amount  of  blowing. 

I  have  found  the  claims  made  concerning  the  dura- 
bility of  mantles  to  be  well  founded.  In  my  gasoline 
lantern  I  am  still  using  a  mantle  that  was  used  all 
last  winter  and  has  jMen  out  in  several  blizzards. 
Also  the  lantern  was  knocked  down  on  one  occasion, 
falling  on  its  side  without  damage.  The  light  hardly 
flickered.  This  lantern  makes  night  work  a  pleasure, 
and  when  I  go  into  my  hen  house  at  night  the  flock 
invariably  flies  down  off  the  roosts  unless  I  turn  the 
lantern  down  to  but  a  fraction  of  its  full  brilliancy. 

After  looking  over  the  field  thoroughly,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  lighting  system  has 
all  the  good  points.  For  $25  one  can  get  several 
brilliant  gasoline  or  acetylene  lamps.  For  less  money 
you  can  get  mantle  kerosene  lamps.  A  good  light  to 
read  by  should  be  at  least  20  candle  power,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  light  is  obtained  is  after  all 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  As  a  rule, 
the  choice  depends  somewhat  on  the  convenience  of 
getting  electricity,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  carbide. 

For  the  man  who  can  afford  an  electric  lighting 
system,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory. 
But  if  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  lighting  is  limited, 
a  practical  plan  is  to  have  a  good  gasoline  lantern,  a 
gasoline  or  acetylene  lamp,  two  good  battery  flash 
lights  for  quick  use,  and  several  kerosene  lamps, 
preferably  equipped  with  mantles. 
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Stump  Dentists''  at  Work 

Crew  of  Experts  Shows  Best  Methods  of  Clearing  Land 


By  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


An  expert  proved  how  better  placing  of  dynamite 
reduced  cost  of  blasting 


A"LAND-CLEARING  SPECIAL"  train  touring 
/»    for  six  weeks  through  eleven  counties  in 
Z_m    northern  Wisconsin,  denuding  10-acre  land 
/    m  patches  of  stumps  at  each  of  its  three-day 
stops,  has  done  more  by  demonstration  to 
help  farmers  in  the  best  methods  of  clearing  land 
than  many  of  the  agricultural  bulletins  issued  on  the 
subject.   As  a  result,  county  agricultural  representa- 
tives say  that  more  land  will  be  cleared  of  stumps  in 
the  Badger  State  this  year  than  in  any  other  single 
year  in  the  State's  history.    The  success  of  these 
demonstrations  furnishes  a  lesson  to  every  State  with 
a  stump  problem. 

This  demonstration  train  was  operated  co-opera- 
tively by  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  state  uni- 
versity and  manufacturers  of  land-clearing  products. 
The  train  consisted  of  one  flat  car,  two  box  cars  for 
equipment,  two  bunk  cars,  and  a  boarding  car.  The 
expense  of  hauling  the  train  was  donated  free. by  one 
of  the  large  railroads  of  the  State. 

With  it  went  fifteen  expert  "sttfmp  dentists;"  some 
sent  out  by  the  university,  and  the  others  by  the 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  State.  The  project 
was  not  an  adjunct  to  any  real-estate  scheme;  it  was 
not  run  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  manufac- 
turers: it  was  operated  with  the  single  idea  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  clearing  land  of 
stumps  should  be  brought  to  the  farmer. 

Demonstrations  More  Popular  Than  Bulletins 

ON  THIS  six  weeks'  trip  these  "stump  dentists,"  as 
farmers  along  the  route  called  them,  gave  free 
demonstrations  of  hand,  horse,  and  power  stumpers 
and  pilers,  as  well  as  "safety  first"  explosive  meth- 
ods. The  farmers  turned  out  as  if  they  were  going  to 
a  fair.  But  they  didn't  stand  back  and  look  on. 
Some  showed  the  methods  they  had  used.  All  asked 
questions.  The  results  con- 
firmed the  ideas  of  many 
at  the  agricultural  college 
that  the  mere  sending  out 
of  bulletins  on  growing 
better  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
pure-bred  cattle  was  not 
reaching  the  heart  of  the 
situation.  Before  crops 
can  be  planted  and  animals 
raised,  the  land  must  be 
cleared  of  its  stumps.  In 
this  respect  the  land-clear- 
ing special  served  to  over- 
come the  prime  obstacle  in 
the  way. 

These  demonstrations 
were  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  comprehensive 
rural  -  service  enterprises 
ever  offered  in  Wisconsin. 
They  .were  advantageous 
to  the  lumberman,  for  they 
will  help  to  market  his 
idle  cut-over  lands  from 
which  the  timber  has  been 
chopped.  They  aided  the 
farmer  by  showing  meth- 
ods of  getting  his  rough, 
uncleared  land  into  early 
income-producing  proper- 
ty. Crop  production  from 
only  a  part  of  these  10,- 
000,000  acres  of  cut-over 
lands  in  Wisconsin  will 
mean  much.  These  in- 
creased acres  of  crops  will 
increase  the  farmer's  earn- 
ings, develop  the  mercan- 
tile institutions  of  these 
local  communities  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  the 
State. 


Beginning  near  Mountain,  a  little  hamlet  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Wisconsin,  the  special  moved 
slowly  across  the  northern  tier  of  counties  along  the 
Minnesota  border.  Sixteen  stops  were  made  in  eleven 
counties.  At  each  place  a  10-acre  tract  'of  stump 
land  was  staked  off  into  strips  by  Engineer  Carl  D. 
Livingston,  who  had  charge  of  the  crew.  Danger 
signs  were  posted  so  no  one  would  be  injured.  At  one 
end  of  the  plat  was  a  strip  for  the  dynamite  crew. 
Next  was  for  the  man  stump-pulling  machine,  then  a 
horse  machine,  and  then  the  team  machines  of  the 
heavier  type.  .  Farmers  saw  dynamite  working  side 
by  side  with  mechanical  devices.  Free  clearing  of 
the  whole  tract  was  given,  but  the  owner  had  to  fur- 
nish the  teams  and  drivers. 

Every  day  of  the  trip  furnished  many  interesting 
educational  features.  At  one  stop  an  old  man,  whose 
stooped  shoulders,  knotted  knuckles,  and  lined  sun- 
burned cheeks  told  of  the  years  of  grubbing  for 
stump  roots,  related  to  the  dynamite  worker  his 
method  of  blowing  out  these  huge  molars. 

Settlers  Offer  Valuable  Ideas 

"T  WOULD  put  five  sticks  of  40  per  cent  dynamite 
1  under  the  cSnter  of  this  stump  and  do  it  with  one 
shot,"  said  the  farmer  pointing  to.  an  old  hemlock. 

Then  the  college  dynamiter  showed  his  way.  Under 
each  of  the  four  root  prongs,  near  the  heart  of  the 
stump,  he  placed  one  stick  of  20  per  cent  dynamite, 
costing  three  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  40  per  cent 
quality  preferred  by  the  farmer.  With  an  electric 
machine  the  four  stumps  were  fired  at  once,  taking 
out  the  stump  with  one  less  stick  and  a  cheaper 
grade  of  explosive.  The  farmer  quickly  saw  that  he 
was  getting  a  cash  dividend  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
to  this  one  department. 

Over  in  the  machine  section,  men  showed  how  to 
hook  on  to  stumps ;  some  to  be  taken  out  by  piecemeal 
after  the  center  had  been  blasted  to  loosen  the  roots, 
and  others  by  hooking  to  the  stump  direct.  A  hand 
puller  with  35  tons'  jjower  can  get  out  an  ordinary 
stump  in  from  six  to  eight  minutes.  The  big  machine 
pullers  (fan  extract  upwards  of  200  stumps,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  single  day. 

Sometimes  these  settlers,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  clearing  the  land  around  their  little  homesteads, 
can  offer  valuable  ideas.  These  were  eagerly  sought 
by  the  operators  of  the  machines.  They  wanted  the 
practical  experience  of  men  in  order  to  winnow  out 
the  best  methods.  All  of  the  new  operations  sug- 
gested were  given  trial  and  the  results  tabulated.  A 
standardization  of  methods  may  result. 

Coincident  with  this  trip  the  destruction  of  stumps 
by  other  methods  was  the  subject  of  experiments. 
One  of  the  plans  tried  was  to  fill  some  of  the  green 
stumps  near  Antigo  with  a  saltpeter  solution  on  the 
theory,  that  a  year  of  permeation  would  put  the 
stump  in  shape  by  oxidization  of  its  roots  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  burning  within  a  year.  Without 
any  treatment  it  now  takes  several  years.  This  is 
but  an  experiment,  however,  the  results  of  which  are 
still  unknown. 

At  Mountain  the  agricultural  school  closed,  so  that 
the  boys  studying  agriculture  could  get  first-hand 
information  of  the  methods  used.  Moreover,  four 
hundred  people  were  on  the  field  the  first  day,  and 
on  the  second  day  it  was  necessary  to  have  informal 
traffic  officers  to  keep  the  crowds  back  from  the  ma- 
chines while  being  operated.  Many  of  the  farmers' 
wives  were  present,  proving  as  anxious  as  their  hus- 
bands in  learning  of  modern  methods  for  the  clearing 
of  land.  At  Antigo  the  operators  were  given  a  ban- 
quet by  the  citizens.    At  Crandon  six  hundred  were 


present  the  first  day,  and  so  it  was  all  along  the  trip. 

"This  demonstration  train  was  not  started  with 
any  false  or  visionary  theories  in  mind,"  said  A.  W, 
Hopkins,  agricultural  editor  of  the  university  staff, 
who  was  present  at  many  of  the  demonstrations. 
"The  bigness  of  the  problem  was  at  once  apparent. 
Any  one  system  of  stump  removal  will  not  always 
work  on  all  kinds  of  soil  and  with  all  kinds  of  wood. 

"It  was  just  for  this  purpose — the  making  of  a 
careful  inventory  of  the  land-clearing  situation  in 
Wisconsin,  and  gathering  the  ripe  experiences  of 
woodsmen,  settlers  and  general  farmers  on  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  making  the  land  to  produce  profitable 
agricultural  crops  in  place  of  pine  stumps — that  the 
land-clearing  special  was  organized.  The  great  fea- 
ture of  th6  train  was  to  show  what  machines  and 
dynamite  really  could  do  in  rooting  out  stumps." 


Sixteen-Hour  Day 

By  GEO.  M.  WEAVER 

I USED  to  think  I  never  had  any  time  to  go  to 
Grange,  as  it  took  all  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
there  was  so  much  to  do  on  the  farm.  I  never  had 
time  to  go  to  the  county  fair,  farmers'  institutes, 
evening  gatherings  in  the  neighborhood,  or  my  lodge 
meetings. 

For  two  years  after  I  bought  my  farm  I  put  in  on 
an  average  of  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at 
work.  In  winter  I  worked  in  the  woods  drawing  logs, 
and  did  my  chores  with  a  lantern  at  both  ends  of  the 
day. 

The  gray  hairs  got  good  and  plenty  in  my  hair, 


%  ■ 


Two-horse  pullers  will  extract  about  200  good- 
sized  stumps  a  day 


One  man  and  a  hand  puller  will  develop  up  to  35  tons  of  power,  enough  to  pull  an  ordinary  stump. 
Large  stumps  may  be  pulled  piecemeal  after  shattering  with  dynamite 


and  I  commenced  to  age  fast.  One  day  I  read  an 
article  that  said  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
man  who  couldn't  take  a  day  off  once  a  week  from  his 
farm  work  to  go  to  town,  attend  his  farmers'  meet- 
ings, or  fix  up  the  flower  beds  for  his  wife. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  such  a  man  never  uses  his 
head  to  help  his  hands.  I  got  to  thinking,  "Was  I 
one  of  those  fellows?"  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it 
the  surer  I  was  of  my  mistake. 

I  began  going  to  Grange  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

I  met  my  brother  farmers, 
asked  questions  about  their 
crops — when  they  sowed 
and  planted — and  learned 
a  lot.  Sundays  I  read  my 
farm  papers  that  I  had  al- 
ways taken  but  could  find 
no  time  to  read,  walked 
over  my  farm  or  to  one  of 
my  neighbors,  and  planned 
my  work  for  the  coming 
.  week.  I  got  a  little  book 
and  noted  in  it  the  little 
things  to  do  on  stormy 
days  in  the  workshop. 

My  boys  began  to  be 
some  help  to  me,  and  when 
the  work  got  on  my  nerves, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  boys 
got  tired  of  plowing,  drag- 
ging, cultivating,  and  hoe- 
ing, we  would  drop  every- 
thing, drive  eight  miles  to 
a  trout  stream,  fish  all  day, 
and  get  just  as  tired  as  we 
would  on  the  farm.  But, 
oh,  the  change!  It  did  us 
so  much  good.  We  could 
buckle  into  it  the  next  day, 
and  the  work  just  melted 
out  of  sight. 

Since  I  right-about-faced 
I  am  doing  half  our  work 
now  with  my  head,  and  my 
work  is  better  kept  up,  my 
crops  go  into  the  ground 
on  time,  and  I  don't  feel  so 
tired  and  worn  out.  We 
quit  work  in  time  to  have 
the  teams  taken  care  of 
and  be  ready  for  our  meals 
at  meal  time.  We  all  like 
it  better,  including  the  wife. 
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FARM  AND  FIRBSIDB 


Service  Which  Gives  the  Word 
An  Entirely  New  Meaning 

64  Coapona,  each  for  One  Hedf-Hour'a  Labor 
Four  Hoars  of  Scrtrptdoas  Care  per  Month  for  a  Period  of  Eight  Montht 
No  Cost  to  You  for  Expert  Supervision  That  Keep* your  Car  Continaoasfy  im  Racing  Trim 


'O  OTHER  car  is 
cared  for  as  theHup- 
mobile  is  cared  for. 
No  other  service 
plan  is  like  the  Hupmobile 
service  plan. 


The  Mark  of  Superior 

Hupmobile  service  is  an 
intimate,  intensified  sys- 
tem of  supervision.  The 
service  station  sees  to  it 
that  every  Hupmobile  is 
tuned  up  to  concert  pitch 
all  the  time. 

All  at  no  cost  to  ttie  owner. 
He  pays  with  coupons 
which  we  supply  without 
cost  when  he  purchases 
his  car. 

The  coupons  cover  four 
hours  of  service  labor  by 
trained  Hupmobile  ex- 
perts each  month  for  eight 
months. 

Service  That  Covers 
Every  Part  of  the  Car 

When  you  drive  up  to  the 
service  station  in  the  near- 
est town,  an  inspection 
is  made  of  the  steering 
gear  and  the  brake  adjust- 
ment is  tested. 

Alignment  of  the  front 
wheels  is  checked  up,  and 
the  bearings  examined  for 
play. 

Distilled  water  is  added  to  the 
storage  battery,  and  its  specif- 
ic gravity  tested  to  determine 
that  it  is  fully  diarged. 

Spark  plugs,  terminals,  distrib- 
uter, generator  and  starting 
motor  are  inspected.  Grease 
cups  are  turned  down.  Motor, 
transmission  and  differential 
are  supplied  with  new  lubricant 
when  necessary — the  owner  of 
course  playing  for  this. 


Standard  Hupmobile 
Performance 

GOES  to  a  speed  of  25  miles  an 
hour,  f rmn  a  stand,  in  10  sec- 
«Hxds. 

Throttles  to  a  man's  walking  pace, 
on  high  gear,  without  buckins  er 
jerking. 

Picks  up,  without  gear  change, 
instantly  and  smoothly. 
Climbs  the  average  low-gear  Utt, 
on  high  gear. 

Pulls  through  sand  and  mud  on 
high  gear. 

Develops  great  pulling  power  on 
high  geaur. 

Registers  a  minimum  of  vibra^- 
tion  at  any  speed  on  any  gear. 

b-Pass.  Touring  Car  $1185 

Roadster  $1185 
7-Pass.  Touring  Car  Sia40 
Prices  /.  o.  h.  Detroit 


The  Editor's  Letter 

Editor  Attends  Hearing  of  Farm  Loan  Board 


99  Per  Cent  Efficient^ 
Say   llyOOO  Owners 


This  service  keeps  us  in  con- 
stant touch  with  Hupmobile 
owners.  We  receive  thousands 
of  imsolidted  letters  from  than. 

That  is  how  we  know  that 
11,000  owners  rate  the  Hupmo- 
bile 99  per  cent  efficient. 

That  is  how  we  know  that 
50  8-10  per  cent  of  Huproiotwle 
owners  buy  our  cars  year  after 
year. 

That  is  how  we  know  that 
24  2-10  per  cent  of  those  now 
owning  Hupmobiles  have  beoi 
won  away  from  higher  priced 
cars. 


Why  ^uy  Any  Car 
Lacking  Such  Service? 


Is  it  worth  anything  to  you  to 
have  a  car  whose  care  never 
gives  you  a  moment's  distress? 
A  car  which  keeps  you  serenely 
and  continuously  satisfied? 

Can  you  afford  even  to  tiunk  of 
buying  any  car  that  does  not 
offer  £he  equal  of  Hupmobile 

service? 

Hupp  MotcH-  Car  Cotpovation 
1334  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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HIS  is  F. 
R.  Wilson* 
talking^.  I 
am  the  'advance 
agent'  for  the 
Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  We 

are  going  to  hold  a  hearing  in  Columbus 
next  Wednesday,  and  we  want  you  to 
come  over. 

^TVIuch  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
calling  me  up,"  I  said.  "I  will  be  there." 

So  early  Wednesday  morning  I  picked 
up  our  county  agent,  W.  E.  McCoy,  and 
drove  over  to  Columbus  in  my  ma- 
chine— 45  miles  from  Springfield,  per- 
haps 50  by  the  route  we  took,  and  we 
made  it  in  just  two  hours. 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board,  presided  at  the  hearing. 
Oar  old  friend  aniJ  editor,  Herbert 
Qtrick,  was  seated  at  his  right.  Captain 
W.  S.  A.  Smith,  who  is-  also  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
sat  at  Mr.  McAdoo's  left.  Judge  Lob- 
dell  of  Kansas  was  also  present.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Norris  was  xmfortanately  absent. 
A  more  friendly,  open-minded,  and  de- 
servedly popular  board  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine. 

As  you  may  know,  these  men  have 
been  traveling  from  coast  to  coast  hold- 
ing hearings  in  the  capital  cities  of  each 
State  (the  South  is  yet  to  be  visited), 
listening  to  farmers,  bankers,  attorneys, 
agricultural  college  professors,  county 
agents,  in  fact  to  everyone  who  has 
anything  to  contribute  to  the  fund  of  in- 
formation that  they  are  gathering  to 
enable  them  to  administer  the  farm-loan 
act  more  intelligently.. 

I  wish  every  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  could  attend  one  of  these  hear- 
ing:s — not  that  every  reader  may  want 
to  borrow  money  under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  act,  but  to  listen  in  person 
to  the  clear,  concise  explanation  of  the 
act  which  Secretary  McAdoo  makes;  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  scores  of 
witnesses  who  appear  at  every  meeting 
to  tell  the  board  just  what  the  condi- 
tions are  that  control  farming  opera- 
tions in  their  States;  how  easy  or  how 
hard  it  is  to  borrow  money  at  all;  how 
long  or  how  short  the  lending  term  is  on 
the  average ;  what  per  cent  they  have  to 
pay  for  a  loan,  and  how  much  commis- 
sion ;  how  much  for  a  renewal ;  and  how 
in  turn  each  one  of  these  itema  affects 
the  financing  of  their  farms. 

After  McAdoo  finished  his  explana- 
tions there  were  a  dozen  people  on  their 
feet  at  once,  anxious  to  ask  questions, 
which  he  answered  clearly  and  quickly. 
Then  the  witnesses  were  called:  farm- 
ers first,  after  them  the  bankers,  attor- 
neys, college  professors,  and  financial 
experts. 

THE  testimony  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  in  Ohio,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  them  prevail  in 
most  parts  of  the  country : 

First:  That  the  farming  business  is 
on  the  whole  undercapitalized.  That  too 
many  farmers  to-day  are  operating  with 
so  little  capital  that  they  are  unable  to 
swing  their  business  successfully,  and 
that  they  have  to  sell  their  products  fre- 
quently at  very  low  prices  since  they 
have  not  the  resources  to  wait  for  a 
favorable  change  in  the  market. 

Second:     That  at  the  present  time 
most  farm  loans  are  made  for  three  or 
at  the  most  for  five  years,  and  that 
three  or  five  years  is  too  short  a  period 
in  which  to  complete  the  improvements 
for  which  the  money  is  borrowed,  to  re- 
alize upon  them  and  pay  oS  a  loan  of 
any  size.    The  possibility  of  failure  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  such  a  loan  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  reason  for  re- 
tarded development,  or  for  unwilling- 
ness to  go  into  debt  at  all. 
I    Third :    That  the  rate  of  interest  for 
ithe  average  ^all  borrower,  plus  fhe 
charge  for  commissions,  renewals,  etc., 
makes  money-borrowing  much  costlier 
1  than  is  generally  believed,  and  that  this 
[  cost,  prohibitive  for  many  farmers,  is 
'<  largely  responsible  for  the  taadency  of 
farm  lands  to  concentrate  in  large  hold- 
I  ings,  for  the  increased  percentage  of 
tenants,  and  for  all  of  the  ev2s  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  such  conditions. 

"Now,'^  said  Mr.  McAdoo,  or  some- 
'  times  it  was  Mr.  Quick  or  Jtidge  Lobdell 
I  who  was  interviewing  a  witness,  "that 
is  exactly  the  condition  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  remedy.  If  you  have  had  doubts 


as  to  your  ability 
to  renew  your 
loan  at  the  end 
of  three  or  five 
years,  and  if  you 
realized  that  you 
could  not  make 
good  on  your  investment  in  that  pe- 
riod— and  most  farmers  have  testified 
to  us  that  they  cannot — ^you  have  doubt- 
less been  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of 
having  a  mortgage  foreclosed,  and  have 
preferred  to  let  well  enough  alone.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  you  can 
borrow  any  amount  from  $100  to  $10,- 
000  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  forty 
years — ample  time,  will  agree,  in 
which  to  work  out  the  improvements 
you  have  in  mind." 

rP  WAS  surprising  and  gratifying  to 
see  how  thoroughly  the  framers  of 
this  bill  had  studied  conditions,  and  how 
adequately  this  measure  seems  to  cover 
the  American  farmer's  requirements  for 
credit.  At  any  rate,  this  audience  of 
several  hundred  men — farmers,  bankers 
and  merchants  alike — not  only  agreed 
»pon  the  real  need  of  a  farm-loan  bill, 
but  also  upon  the  soundness  of  the  act 
that  has  now  been  made  a  law. 

The  board  in  its  turn  called  attention 
to  certain  customs  and  tendencies  that 
exist  to-day  which  must  be  dealt  with  if 
the  new  act  is  to  accomplish  all  its  pos- 
sible usefulness.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  debt  is 
considei^  a  disgrace.  And  no  one  will 
gainsay  the  fact  that  going  into  debt 
for  luxuries  or  pleasures  before  the 
farm  is  paid  for  is  anything  but  dis- 
graceful. On  the  other  hand,  going  into 
debt  so  as  to  buy  fertilizer,  to  improve 
the  herd,  to  build  a  silo,  to  install  water 
and  lighting  systems,  to  purchase  effi- 
cient machinery  are  signs  of  enterprise, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  new 
farm-loan  act  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
able  to  borrow  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  legitimate  improvements  will 
not  only  be  a  sign  of  enterprise  but  also 
a  mark  of  credit.  Debt  and  shif  tlessness 
are  one  thing,  proper  working  capital 
and  enterprise  quite  another. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  or  a  mer- 
chant that  I  know  of  who  does  not  have 
to  borrow  money  at  some  time  of  the 
year  to  swing  his  business.  The  funda- 
mentals of  all  business  are  the  same — 
farming  as  well  as  any  other — and  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  borrowing  money  in 
the  farming  business  if  money  is  needed 
for  its  development.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  money  can  be  secured  under 
this  act  are  sound  and  businesslike,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  shiftless,  in- 
competent people  can  plunge  themselves 
into  debt  by  this  route.  The  local  board 
which  passes  on  all  loans  forms  a  proper 
safeguard. 

Another  change  which  will  come  as  a 
grateful  relief  to  farmers  is  the  fact 
that  any  responsible  farmer  can  demand 
a  loan,  whereas  to-day  be  has  to  ask 
someone  for  it,  with  the  possibility  of 
being  refused  on  insufficient  grounds. 
This,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make  a 
loan  running  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
forty  years,  if  yon  want  to,  is  going  to 
make  many  a  farmer's  sleep  more  sound. 

Some  people  at  the  meeting  said  that 
farmers  Avere  going  to  hesitate  to  lay 
their  business  plans  and  needs  before 
nine  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  as 
will  be  necessary  in  forming  a  local 
borrowing  group,  but  I  believe  that  just 
as  soon  as  farmers  realize  that  money 
can  be  borrowed  cheaply  and  for  long 
periods  by  this  method  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  kt  false  pride  hold  them  back. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
location  of  a  district  farm-loan  bank  for 
this  section  of  lite  covmtry. 

They  have  a  big  job  on  hand,  and  we 
must  not  be  impatient  or  critical  if  it 
takes  some  little  time  for  them  to  get 
things  started.  In  all  probability  it  is 
going  to  be  several  months  before  the 
board  will  be  in  position  to  extend  loans, 
bat  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  reason 
why  yon  should  not  start  work  on  form- 
ing a  local  group  if  you  expect  to  borrow 
m^er  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  on  page 
11  of  tihis  number  you  will  find  a  short 
article  telling  you  exactly  how  to  go 
about  it. 
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School  District  Holds  Fair 

^ive  Hundred  Patrons  See  Local  Products  Win  Prize  Ribbons 

By  HARRY  M.  ZIEGLER 


THAT  a  country  school  district  can  hold  a  suc- 
cessful fair,  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
county  and  state  fairs,  was  attested  by  more 
than  five  hundred  persons  who  attended  the 
|.  fair  held  October  8th  and  9th  last  year  by  the 

CBlue  Bottom  Welfare  Club  of  the  Strong  District 
School  No.  1,  in  Riley  County,  Kansas.  Many  of  the 
exhibits  were  housed  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  live- 
stock exhibits  and  the  judging  contests  were  held  on 
the  school  grounds.  Many  persons  from  near-by 
towns  and  school  districts  attended  the  fair. 

Although  the  Blue  Bottom  Welfare  Club  was  an 
unusually  progressive  and  energetic  organization, 
and  had  done  a  lot  of  mighty  fine  work,  a  few  persons 
living  in  the  district  had  their  doubts  about  the  Wel- 
fare Club  being  able  to  stage  a  successful  two-day 
fair  at  the  schoolhouse.  But  the  number  and  size  of 
exhibits,  large  crowds,  and  boundless  enthusiasm 
stilled  any  talk  about  such  a  fair  being  an  impossi- 
bility. 

The  Welfare  Club  took  the  name  Blue  Bottom  Wel- 
fare Club  because,,much  of  the  land  comprising  the 
school  district  either  adjoins  the  Blue  Eiver  or  is  in 
the  Ipwlands  near  the  Blue  River.  The  school  had 
the  reputation  for  being  a  "live"  one  before  the  Wel- 
fare Club  was  organized.  They  built  one  of  the  most 
modern  country  schoolhouses  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Since  the  Welfare  Club  has  been  organized,  the  dis- 
trict has  forged  still  farther  ahead. 

The  people  belonging  to  the  Blue  Bottom  Welfare 
CluB,  and  living  in  the  Strong  District  No.  1,  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  school  and  of  the  work 
they  are  doing.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  kind 
of  people  who  were  back  of  the  school  district  fair. 

The  agricultural  display  was  judged  Friday  after- 
noon. The  baby  show  was  held  Saturday  morning  at 
ten  o'clock.  A  foot  race  for  men 
more  than  forty  years  old,  a  foot 
race  for  boys,  a  bicycle  race,  and  a 
ball-throwing  contest  were  held  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  horse  show  was 
held  at  two  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
jioon,  after  which  the  live  stock  was 
judged. 

Newspapers  Lend  Aid 

ASIDE  from  being  a  success,  the 
l\.  fair  was  unusual  in  three  re- 
spects. No  admission  was  charged; 
no  fake  side  shows  or  questionable 
performances  were  permitted  to  ex- 
hibit; and  no  cash  prizes  were 
awarded.  Four  awards  were  made 
on  every  class  of  article  or  live  stock 
shown.  First  place  was  designated 
by  a  blue  silk  ribbon  bearing  the 
words  "First  Prize."  A  red  silk  rib- 
bon was  used  for  second  place.  Third 
place  was  designated  by  a  white  silk 
ribbon.  Sweepstakes  was  awarded  to 
the  best  of  all  varieties  or  kinds  in  a 
class.  "Second  Prize"  was  printed  on 
the  red  ribbons,  and  "Third  Prize" 
was  printed  on  the  white  ribbons. 

The  silk  ribbon,  telling  the  place 
a  colt,  calf,  driving  mare,  a  cake, 
jelly,  or  a  coop  of  chickens  won  at 
the  Strong  District  No.  1  Fair,  meant  a  whole  lot 
mtnre  to  its  owner  than  any  two  or  three  or  five  dollar 
prizes.    Cash  prizes  weren't  needed  to  stimulate  in- 
terest, as  is  the  case  at  many  county  and  state  fairs. 

The  fair  was  well  advertised.  The  newspapers  in 
the  near-by  towns,  because  the  idea  "was  so  new  and 
unusual,  featured  the  plans  for  the  fair  in  their  news 
columns  several  days  before  the  fair  was  held.  Large 
placard  announcements  nearly  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
newspaper 
page  were  dis- 
played in  the 
near-by  towns 
and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

This  is  what 
the  placard 
announcements 
told  an  eager 
public:  "Blue 
Bottom  Wel- 
fare Club  Fair 
will  be  held  at 
the  new  brick 
schoolhouse  in 
the  Strong 
District  No.  1, 
October  8th 
and  9th.  Com- 
petition will  be 
open  as  long 
as  we  have 
space  for  ex- 
hibits. A  spe- 
cial invitation 
is  given  to  the 
College  Hill 
and  the  Rocky 
Ford  districts 
to  compete. 
Anything  in 
the  way  of 
farm  products 
showing  merit 
will  be  accept- 
!  ed.  Ribbon 
prizes  will  be 
I  awarded  by 
competent 


judges.  All  live  stock  must  be  cared  for  by  the  own- 
ers. Horses  and  cattle  must  be  halter-tied.  Exhibits 
must  be  delivered  to  committees  in  charge  by  twelve 
o'clock  Friday  and  remain  until  Saturday  evening. 
Exhibits  should  be  marked  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  exhibits,  but  will  take  care  of  them." 

Then  followed  the  list  of  premiums,  and  an  an- 
nouncement ..of  the  farm  products  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Welfare  Club  desired  to  sell. 

The  agricultural  department  was  in  charge  of  E.  J. 
Knox  and  R.  J.  Packard.  In  this  department  a  first, 
second,  third,  and  sweepstakes  prize  were  given  for 
each  of  the  following:  Best  ten  ears  of  white  corn, 
best  ten  ears  of  yellow  corn,  best  ten  ears  of  calico 
corn,  best  ten  ears  any  other  varieties,  and  sweep- 
stakes for  best  ear  of  any  variety.  A  similar  corn 
contest  was  held  for  boys  of  school  age.  This  created 
a  lot  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  boys  of 
the  district.  Similar  prizes  were  awarded  for  best 
displays  of  cane,  feterita,  kafir,  wheat,  and  oats. 

Sweepstakes,  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  were 
given  for  the  best  of  the  following:  Peck  early  Irish 
potatoes,  peck  late  Irish  potatoes,  peck  any  variety, 
peck  sweet  potatoes,  any  variety  of  squash,  pumpkin, 
watermelon,  muskmelon,  six  white  onions,  six  red 
onions,  six  onions  any  variety,  six  beets,  six  carrots, 
and  six  turnips.  Similar  awards  were  made  for  the 
best  plate  of  an  early  variety  apple,  a  late  fall  apple, 
and  a  plate  of  pears.  Similar  awards  were  made  for 
the  best  quart  of  alfalfa  seed,  bundle  of  alfalfa  hay, 
and  bundle  of  prairie  hay. 

The  live-stock  department  was  in  charge  of  C.  B. 
Whitmer.  In  the  horse  section  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  matched  team  of  draft  horses  shown  in 
harness,  best  draft  mare  or  gelding,  best  weanling 


Modem  schoolhouse  of  Strong  District  No.  1, 
where  the  fair  was  held 


This  is  the  competition  for  the  best  single  driving  horse  shown  in  harness  and 

driven  by  a  lady 


draft  colt  under  five  months  old,  best  general-purpose 
team,  best  match  or  cross  match  team  shown  in  har- 
ness, best  general-purpose  colt  five  months  old  or 
under,  best  match  roadster  team  shown  in  harness, 
best  single  driving  horse  shown  in  harness  and  driven 
by  a  lady,  best  roadster  colt  under  five  months  old, 
and  best  saddle  pony. 

In  the  cattle  division  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
best  milch  cow,  best  dairy-bred  female  calf  under  six 


The  live-stock  competition  brought  out  some  promising-looking  colts.    Here  a  prize-winner 

is  getting  his  ribbon 


months  old,  best  dairy-bred  male  calf  under  six 
months  old,  best  pail-fed  calf  any  breed.  Because  the 
Welfare  Club  didn't  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  pens  for  hogs  and  sheep,  none  were  shovra. 

Mrs.  Lena  Knox  had  charge  of  the  fancy  work- 
Prizes  were  offered  for  tatted  yokes,  collars  and  cuffs, 
edgings  and  insertions;  crocheted  yokes,  collars  and 
cuffs,  edgings  and  insertions  and  all  other  patterns; 
knitted  doilies,  edgings  and  insertions;  embroidered 
centerpieces,  doilies,  pillows,  dresses,  waists,  and 
lingerie;  and  quilts  of  all  kinds. 

Mrs.  Mira  Currie  had  charge  of  the  house  plants. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  five 
varieties  of  potted  plants  and  the  prettiest  bouquet. 

Professor  Failyer  had  charge  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment.   Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  and  sec- 
ond trio  of  every  breed  of  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
geese,  and  for  the  best  dozen  brown 
eggs,  and  the  best  dozen  white  eggs. 

The  pet  stock  department  was  in 
charge  of  Mary  Nixon.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  were  given  for  the 
prettiest  kitten  or  cat,  canary  birds, 
pigeons,  dogs,  Shetland  ponies,  and 
any  other  pet  stock. 

Products  for  Sale 

AM.  JORDON  and  Mrs.  Carl 
.tf*fuetze  were  in  charge  of  the 
Better  Babies  contest.  Prizes  were 
given  for  the  highest  scoring  baby 
under  one  year,  under  four  years, 
prettiest  girl  under  five  years,  and 
the  prettiest  boy  under  five  years. 

The  culinary  department  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Worth  Nixon.  Prizes 
were  given  for  the  best  cake  of  any 
kind,  the  best -loaf  of  bread,  the  best 
pie,  and  the  heSt  ipkokies.  A  similar 
contest  was  held  fSt  the  girls  of  the 
school. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fair  was  the  farm 
products  that  many  members  of  the 
Welfare  Club  desired  to  sell.  For 
instance,  James  lies  wished  to  sell 
1,500  bushels  of  corn,  40  tons  of  al- 
falfa, 50  bushels  of  potatoes.  Cal 
Smith  wanted  to  sell  100  tons  of  alfalfa  in  the  shed, 
and  200  bushels  of  potatoes.  Campbell  Brothers 
wanted  to  sell  four  milch  cows,  two  bulls,  a  cream 
separator,  and  pure-bred  White  Leghorn  cockerels. 
Carl  P.  Pfuetze  had  selected  seed  corn  for  sale,  and 
Swiss  Toggenburg  goats.  J.  S.  Montgomery  wished 
to  sell  100  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  E.  J.  Knox  desired  to 
sell  four  hogs,  alfalfa,  and  prairie  hay,  500  bushels 
of  old  corn,  and  a  steam  engine.  Harvey  Dane  wanted 
to  sell  a  good  pair  of  mules  and  100  bushels  of 
corn;  Worth  Nixon  a  wood-frame  250-ton  silo. 
G.  H.  Failyer  offered  for  sale  seed  sweet  com 
and  ducks. 

Ralph  Goheen  wanted  to  sell  a  Shepherd  dog 
and  chickens.  William  Richards  wished  to  sell 
a  two-year-old  mule,  draft  gelding,  and  seed 
com.  F.  E.  Blockolsky  wanted  to  sell  prairie 
hay,  alfalfa  hay,  corn,  and  a  good  three-year- 
old  mule.  George  M.  Stevens  had  Jonathan 
apples,  500  bushels  Winesaps,  100  bushels  of 
potatoesy  and  Indian  Runner  ducks  to  sell. 

Charles  Currie  wanted  to  sell  hogs,  chickens, 
eggs,  alfalfa  hay,  and  corn.  Charles  Savage 
had  a  mare  he  wished  to  sell.  A  five-year-old 
driving  mare  and  spring  pigs  were  offered  for 
sale  by  Jerome  Stewart.  A.  M.  Jordon  carried 
an  announcement  on  the  placard  saying  that  he 
was  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  Percheron 
horses,  and  Buff  Orpington  chickens. 

Thus  the  fair  was  not  entirely  an  educational 
exhibit,  but  it  has  a  practical  side  which  ap- 
pealed especially  to  the  men.  The  good  will  and 
support  of  the  men  are  important  assets  in  any 
school  district. 

In  most  little  red  schoolhouses  a  fair  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  mod- 
ern community  schoolhouse  means  bigger  things 
all  around — bigger  attendance,  bigger  ideas, 
and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons. 

Besides,  there  is  the  neighborly  and  friendly 
interest  that  is  not  possible  at  larger  fairs  with 
their  race-track  features  and  the  close  rivalry 
for  cash  prizes. 

This  account  is  not  given  as  a  pattern  for 
other  school  districts  to  follow,  but  it  does  sug- 
gest a  way  to  bring  a  community  together  in  a 
sociable  and  profitable  manner  and  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  new 


kind  of  school. 
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A  Tax  Advantage 

THE  farmer  has  some  very  specific 
advantages  that  are  not  altogether 
appreciated.  One  is  that  he  automati- 
cally dodges  the  income  tax  law  when 
people  equally  well  to  do,  in  town,  must 
pay  it. 

A  large  part  of  the  product  of  the 
farm  is  consumed  without  ever  being 
turned  into  cash,  or  otherwise  made  ac- 
countable in  a  balance  sheet.  A  man  in 
town  with  S4,000  income  gets  it  in 
money,  and  must  pay  an  income  tax  for 
getting  it.  A  farmer  in  like  circum- 
stances would  get  his  rent,  meat,  flour, 
vegetables,  fruit,  automobile-riding, 
etc.,  without  turning  over  any  cash,  and 
therefore  without  having  to  list  these 
items  in  his  showing  of  income.  He 
enjoys  the  income,  but,  not  seeing  it  in 
cash  form,  doesn't  have  to  pay  on  it. 

Power  vs.  Backache 

THE  greatest  thing  for  the  farmer 
that  has  been  introduced  of  late 
years  is  gasoline.  It  may  not  greatly 
help  the  consumer  of  farm  products,  nor 
increase  the  farmer's  profits  abnor- 
mally, but  there's  no  end  of  work  that  a 
gasoline  engine  will  do  that  ought  to  be 
done  just  that  way. 

A  visitor  at  a  200-aere  farm  recently 
was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er was  sixty  years  old,  straight,  lithe, 
and  athletic.  "How  have  you  managed 
it?"  he  was  asked.  "Easily,"  was  the 
reply.  "I've  refused  to  do  unnecessary 
work." 

On  that  place  he  has  three  g:asoline 
engines,  besides  his  automobile.  They're 
hooked  up  to  all  manner  of  contrivances. 
They  pump  water,  fill  two  silos,  milk  the 
cows,  shell  corn,  and  provide  electric 
lights.  There's  a  small  one  in  the  work- 
shop that  turns  the  grindstone.  The 
farm  is  too  rough  to  be  cultivated  with 
a  tractor. 

That  man  has  repute  in  his  neighbor- 
hood for  being  a  good  farmer.  He  has 
served  two  terms  in  his  State's  legisla- 
ture. He  hasn't  accumulated  wealth 
any  faster  than  some  of  his  neighbors, 
but  he  does  get  a  lot  more  out  of  living, 
for  he  flatly  refuses  to  drudge.  It  is 
especially  worth  while  to  mention  that 
gasoline  chums,  separates  milk,  and 
runs  laundry  apparatus  for  his  wife. 
She  is  as  devoted  to  it  as  he  is,  and 
looks  as  young  as  he  does. 

Freak  Crops 

THE  most  curious  agricultural  crop 
raised  in  this  country,  of  which  we 
have  heard,  is  produced  by  a  few  farm- 
ers around  Syracuse,  New  York.  They 
raise  a  bur  that  is  very  similar  to  the 
cocklebur,  which  is  so  cordially  despised, 
and  make  a  good  profit  on  it. 

Few  people  ever  heard  of  this  bnr  or 
its  use.  Weavers  of  woolen  cloths  use 
the  burs  in  finishing  their  fabrics^  A 
bunch  of  the  burs,  pitched  loosely  on  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  and  tossed  about  for 
a  few  minutes  so  that  the  prickers  es- 
tablish contact  with  every  bit  of  the 
cloth's  surface,  serves  to  lift  up  the  nap 
and  give  the  finished  effect  that  is 
necessary  to  show  the  goods  most  at- 


tractively. Nothing  else  has  ever  been 
found  to  do  it  so  well.  Steel  burs  were 
found  too  sharp. 

The  burs  are  sold  in  England.  The 
market  for  them  is  sharply  limited; 
competition  would  overstock  it,  and 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  sale  for 
those  in  excess  of  the  pretty  steady  de- 
mand. 

Active  Tick  Work 

MOEE  than  a  half-million  head  of 
cattle  were  dipped  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June  last,  in  the  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana  now  systematically 
working  for  the  extermination  of  cattle 
tick.  In  addition  to  this  work,  other 
districts  of  the  State  are  getting  ready 
for  systematic  work  to  begin  next 
spring,  and  300  dipping  tanks  have  been 
prepared  and  are  being  used  prepara- 
tory to  the  systematic  Work  to  be  begun 
later. 

At  its  last  session  Louisiana  passed  a 
state-wide  tick-eradication  act  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  soon  result  in  eradicat- 
ing the  tick  throughout  the  State  where 
this  line  of  work  has  not  yet  been  sys- 
tematically carried  on.  This  is  the  kind 
of  state  legislation  that  really  helps. 

Booze  Bill  Ehvindling 

COLD  figures  from  an  unprejudiced 
source  are  what  really  furnish  an 
authentic  verdict  as  to  whether  increase 
of  dry  territory  decreases  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  last  gov- 
ernment fiscal  report,  including  the 
first  half  of  1916,  shows  that  there  were 
2.7  gallons  less  of  intoxicants  per  capita 
consumed  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  less  was 
paid  out  for  drink  in  twelve  months  by 
the  American  people  than  during  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  consumption  of  beer  there  was 
a  decrease  of  ten  gallons  for  each  fam- 
ily. Even  with  this  reduction,  Uncle 
Sam's  records  show  there  was  a  total 
expenditure  for  intoxicants  in  twelve 
months  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars — seventy-five  dollars  for  each 
family. 

A  comparison  of  the  money  going 
into  the  building  of  churches  and  liquor- 
making  plants  is  an  interesting  side 
light  on  the  question.  In  1905,  for  every 
dollar  expended  for  new  church  build- 
ings there  were  $2.80  put  into  new 
breweries  and  distilleries.  In  1915,  for 
every  dollar  put  into  new  liquor-making 
plants  there  were  $38.20  put  into  build- 
ing new  churches  in  this  country.  There 
were  $14,000,000  less  invested  in  the 
construction  of  breweries  and  distil- 
leries in  the  past  ten  years  than  in  the 
decade  preceding  1905. 

It  is  now  evident  that  John  Barley- 
corn is  mortally  hit,  but  he  is  working 
his  publicity  bureau  as  never  before,  to 
show  he  is  still  in  the  game  and  that 
when  a  State  goes  dry  it  becomes  wet- 
ter! 

A  New  Road  Plan 

THE  secretary  of  state  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hugo,  has  been  proposing  some 
notions  about  paying  for  good  roads, 
that  will  appeal  to  most  of  us.  He  says 
the  people  who  wear  out  the  roads 
ought  to  pay  for  the  wear  they  inflict. 

So  he  proposes  a  system  of  licenses 
that  would  be  based  on  accnrAte,  scien- 
tific study  of  the  wear  and  tear  caused 
by  diiferent  kinds  of  vehicles — automo- 
biles, trucks,  wagons,  traction  engines, 
and  wide  tires  and  narrow.  He  would 
undertake  to  make  every  vehicle  pay  its 
own  way  on  the  roads  so  nearly  as 
might  be. 

Under  this  project  the  mileage, 
weight,  speed,  power,  character  of  tires, 
etc.,  of  every  vehicle  would  be  ap- 
praised, and  the  license  would  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  Everybody  knows 
that  on  a  hard-surfaced  road  a  heavy, 
high-powered  car  rxmning  very  fast 
does  more  damage  than  anything  else. 
Very  likely  that  car  is  running  "just 
for  fun/' 

Mr.  Hugo's  plan  would  make  it  pay 


for  the  fun,  and  the  average  farmer, 
who  doesn't  much  care  about  having 
his  land  taxed  to  build  fine  roads  for 
the  city  people  to  speed  over,  will  quite 
agree. 

The  other  day  one  Western  State 
nominated  a  candidate  for  governor  on 
the  platform  of  opx>osition  to  good 
roads.  He  went  out  among  the  farmers 
and  said  in  substance: 

"This  good-roads  clamor  represents 
the  effort  to  make  the  farmers  build  ex- 
pensive roads  for  the  town  people  to 
run  their  pleasure  cars  over.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  city  motorists 
if  the  farmers  of  this  State  would  allow 
a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  to  pay  for 
playground  roads,  but  the  farmers 
would  pay  most  of  the  cost,  and  the 
townspeople  would  get  most  of  the  fun. 
I'm  for  a  good-roads  policy  that  vsrill 
give  the  rural  districts  what  they  need ; 
not  for  one  that  primarily  means  fine 
roads  for  the  farmers  to  pay  for  and  the 
city  people  to  use,"  ■ 

That  wasn't  a  very  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  but  it  appealed  to  the  farmers 
of  that  State,  nominated  that  candidate, 
and  set  back  the  good-roads  movement 
in  that  State  a  decade  or  two. 

Secretary  Hugo  has  the  germ  of  an 
idea  that  is  worth  working  out.  It  will 
help  get  roads  for  the  whole  country,  if 
such  a  scheme  of  everybody  paying  for 
what  he  uses  can  be  applied  to  roads. 

Artificial  Leather 

WHAT  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
leather  situation?  Are  we  going 
to  keep  on  demanding  genuine  leather 
until  prices  are  up  to  the  point  when 
all  but  the  rich  must  go  barefoot?  Por 
a  generation  leather  has  been  growing 
scarce.  But  the  idea  of  using  anything 
called  an  imitation  or  substitute  hurt 
our  pride,  and  in  some  cases  warped  our 
judgment. 

Artificial  leather  is  a  fabric  treated 
and  coated  in  the  course  of  manxtf acture 
so  that  it  looks  like  leather,  feels  like 
leather  and,  besides,  is  washaljle,  water- 
proof, and  uniform  in  thickness.  It  is 
made  to  resemble  Spanish  leather,  peb- 
bled grain  leather,  and  many  other 
finishes. 

Millions  of  yards  of  it  are  annually 
used  for  upholstering  the  seats  of 
railroad  cars,  carriages,  automobiles, 
couches,  and  chairs.  It  is  excellent  for 
bookbinding  because  it  stretches  uni- 
formly and  takes  ink  well.  The  service 
and  good  appearance  of  the  best  grades 
of  artificial  leather  are  unquestioned. 

We  have  found  concrete,  which  is 
merely  artificial  stone,  to  be  better  for 
many  purposes  than  genuine  stone.  Be- 
sides, it  is  cheaper.  In  similar  manner 
let  us  give  artificial  leather  its  due. 


Oar  Letter  Box 


Agrees  with  Ozark  Letter 

Deab  Editor:  It  was  with  pleasure 
and  interest  that  I  read  your  letter  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  July  15th.  I  con- 
sider it  the  ablest  article  yet  written 
about  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri. 

All  you  say  about  the  Ozarlcs  is  true. 
A  man  of  energy  and  some  ambition  can 
do  well  here.  It  is  a  fine  place  for  di- 
versified farming.  Fine  for  stock  of 
aD  kinds,  as  we  can  pasture  nine  months 
out  of  the  year.  Great  for  sheep  and 
poultry.        C.  D.  Maulin,  Missouri. 

An  Un£aiT  Hnsband 

Dear  Eomm:  Without  preamble  let 
me  tell  you  about  my  venture  in  making 
a  little  money  on  a  side  line.  About 
forty-five  years  ago,  in  Wisconsin,  I 
took  my  weekly  budget  of  butter  and 
eggs  to  the  store  four  miles  distant, 
driving  the  double  team  myself,  bought 
my  groceries,  and  had  a  little  money  left 
to  bring  home.  I  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house on  my  way  home  and  bought  a 
small  white  pig  for  75  cents.  I  carried 
it  home  in  my  lap. 

I  fed  that  pig  early  and  late,  and  it 
grew  as  a  good  pig  does.  This  was  in 
May,  and  the  next  March  my  pig  was 
the  proud  mother  of  ten  little  white 
pigs.  When  they  were  a  month  old  I 
refused  an  offer  of  a  dollar  ^piece  for 


■Uie  pigs  and  $11  for  the  sow.   That  f 
my  husband  dressed  seven  of  the  pi 
hauled  them  to  town,  and  sold  them 
the  street  for  $10  apiece.    This  ma 
$70  cash  income  with  the  old  one 
three  of  the  early  litter  on  hand, 
four  hogs  were  easily  worth  $50— mo 
than  the  value  of  ail  they  had  eaten. 

My  husband  thought  the  75  cents  we 
invested.    He  gave  me  four  dollars  : 
the  seventy  and  told  me  the  rest  of  t" 
money  he  could  take  care  of  without  a 
outside  advice. 

Mrs.  D.  £.  J0Ni»,  Iowa. 

Likes  Practical  Helps 

Dear  Editor:    To  do  without  Farm- 
AND  Fireside  after  once  getting  ac- 
quainted with  it  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Your  views  suit  me  ex-  h 
actly.   I  hope  you  keep  up  the  work,  for  J 
you  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  f 
Your   farming   suggestions    are   very  I 
practical  for  us  here  in  this  rough  and  ^ 
rocky  section.    You  don't  fill  the  pages  . 
of  your  valuable  paper  with  high-priced 
theories  that  a  poor  farmer  could  not 
follow.    Of  course,  these  are  all  right  if  ^ 
the  farmer  has  money  and  well-lying  ■ 
land.   But  as  we  lack  both,  you  see  it  is 
useless.    We  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  slower  and  old-time  way  of  building 
up  our  soils  and  raising  and  gathering  ^ 
crops,  to  a  great  extent.  i 
Clare  Sheppard,  West  Virginia.  \ 

Buy  Coal  Direct 

Dear  Editor:    Thirty-eight  farmers 
co-operative    elevator    companies  in 
northern  Illinois  have  contracted  for 
over  1,000  cars  of  coal  from  a  big  co 
operator  of  Chicago. 

The  thirty-eight  farmers'  organiza 
tions,  by  agreement,  placed  the  buyin 
of  their  winter's  coal  supply  in  th 
hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Henebry,  manage 
of  the  Plainfield  (Hlinois)  Grain  Co  " 
pany,  who  has  the  coal  shipped  -  dir 
to  the  farmers'  companies  needing  it. 

By  this  plan  Mr.  Heneby  was  ma 
the  buying  agent  for  all  of  the  thirty 
eight  farmers'  organizations.  Needle 
to  say,  there  was  a  satisfactory  savir 
in  this  big  wholesale  coal  purchase. 

These  farmers'  organizations  now  an 
ticipate  the  day  when  a  sufficient  num 
ber  of  them  can  buy  the  entire  output  o 
a  coal  mine  and  enable  the  operators 
miners,  and  coal  consumers  to  profit  b 
such  close  linking  up  of  the  farmin 
and  mining  industry. 

Henry  Lyman,  Illinois. 

Growing  Cane  in  Cuba 

Dear  Editor:  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  read  the  article 
in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  telling  of  the 
great  prospects  in  cane-growing  in 
Cuba.  Having  lived  in  Cuba  nearly 
twelve  years,  I  feel  a  great  interest  in 
the  little  isle. 

The  article  on  cane-growing  was  very 
good.  The  pictures  were  splendid.  But 
I  must  differ  from  the  writer  in  regard 
to  there  being  so  little  work  necessary 
in  the  fields.  True,  the  ground  is  worked 
very  little  when  the  planting  is  first 
done,  but  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  cane 
and  get  cutters  ever  to  go  in  it,  it  must 
be  gone  through  with  the  hoe  soon  after 
cutting.  Weeds  will  surely  come  up 
thjough  the  strippings  if  the  cane  does. 
It  must  be  stripped  of  dead  leaves  at 
least  twice  during  the  year,  and  the 
same  number  of  times  with  the  hoe.  If 
it  burns,  the  care  is  still  greater. 

My  home  was  in  the  Oriente  Province, 
where  a  great  amount  of  cane  is  raised. 

In  regard  to  the  grower  leaving  the 
cutting  to  suit  his  convenience,  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  it  cut  early.  If  the 
rains  come  on — ^well,  Cuba  has  the  mud- 
diest mud  that  ever  man  tried  to  walk 
through.  It  certainly  stops  cane-haul- 
ing. 

Suffice  to  say,  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  cane-raising  in  Cuba  and 
great  possibilities  in  many  other  things, 
Mrs.  Alma  Clary,  Ohio. 

Asphaltum  for  Grafting 

Dear  Editor:  In  my  letter  telling 
you  about  the  peach-borer  experiment 
with  asphaltum,  I  think  I  mentioned 
that  we  used  asphaltum  instead  of 
grafting  wax,  as  it  does  not  require  to 
be  wrapped.  I  find,  however,  that  it 
does  not  do  to  graft  in  warm  weather, 
as  the  sun  causes  the  asphaltum  to  run 
between  the  bark  and  so  prevents  tiie 
scion  from  taking.  To  remedy  this  it  is 
necessary  to  use  about  one-third  resin 
virith  the  asphaltum.  Trees  that  were 
grafted  early,  while  the  weather  was 
cool,  were  all  right,  every  one  grew. 
Others  that  were  grafted  in  February, 
during  a  warm  period  of  several  days' 
duration,  all  failed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tree.  The  hot  sun  caused  the  as- 
phaltum to  run  between  the  bark  and  so 
prevented  a  union  in  taking  place.  I  am 
always  willing  to  give  to  others  the 
benefit  of  my  experience,  as  I  consider 
I  get  more  from  your  excellent  paper 
than  I  give.  Samuel  Hakh,  California. 
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Crops  and  Soils 

Tile-Drain  Outlets 

By  George  Barker 

DID  you  ever  notice  how  many  tile 
drains  were  almost  useless  because 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  tile?  There  are  a  lot  of  them  not 
doing  their  duty,  and  therefore  not 
yielding  anything  on  the  investment 
just  because  of  this. 

^An  oil  worker  near  here  bought  a 
farm  and  had  to  tile  it.  He  saw  the 
trouble,  and  used  pieces  of  old  cast-iron 
'  well  casing  with  which  to  finish  the  end 
of  his  drains.  A  length  of  casing  was 
cut  two  or  three  times,  and  connected 
securely  to  the  end  of  the  tiles  farther 
back  in  the  drain. 

On  our  drains  where  the  cattle  have 
tramped  the  dirt  and  sods  down  in  and 
over  the  outlet  we  have  replaced  with 
the  two-foot  glazed  sewer  tiles.  These 
do  not  crack  off  easily  by  freezing,  and 
extend  back  far  enough  in  the  ditch  to 
hold  themselves  in  place  even  if  some 
of  the  soil  on  the  bank  of  the  outlet 
ditch  is  washed  away.  However,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  as  good  an  ending  as 
the  cast  one  is  for  all-around  use. 

Another  idea  about  tile  drains  is  to 
have  them  slant  or  point  a  little  down- 
stream. Possibly  this  doesn't  seem 
reasonable  to  engineering  experts,  but 
old  ditchefs  who  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  almost  a  lifetime  always  give 
this  slant.  They  claim  it  helps  the 
drain  to  draw  better. 


Some  Short  Cuts 

By  L.  E.  Armour 

I NOTICE  that  here  in  the  South  time 
is  considered  less  valuable  than  in  the 
North;  for  example,  where  manure 
spreaders  are  not  used  the  common 
practice  is  to  fork  the  manure  from 
wagons  into  piles,  then  later  to  handle  it 
all  over  again  in' spreading.  My  plan  is 
to  haul  manure  with  plank  wagon  beds 
and  sides,  then  rake  and  dump  manure 
into  piles  rapidly  when  not  spreading 
direct  from  wagons.  The  spreader  is  of 
course  the  best  solution,  but  my  plan 
saves  a  lot  of  time. 

Sweet-Potato  Storage 

In  harvesting  corn,  more  than  half 
the  people  here  pick  the  corn,  throw  it 
into  piles,  and  later  again  handle  it  over 
in  the  loading  of  the  wagons.  We  pick 
the  corn  direct  into  the  wagon,  a  man  on 
each  side  picking  two  rows  and  a  boy 
the  middle  row  as  the  wagon  passes  over 
it.  By  unloading  with  a  scoop,  short 
work  is  made  of  this  job.  I  estimate 
our  plan  saves  one  man's  time  and  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  corn-harvesting 
machinery. 

Sweet  potatoes  in  this  section  of 
Louisiana  (Sabine  County)  are  a  staple 
crop,  but  I  find  that  many  people  lose 
their  entire  crop  every  year,  either  by 
leaving  them  in  the  ground  too  long  or 
allowing  the  frost  to  injure  them  after 
bousing.  Others  build  too  tight  storage 
houses,  where  the  potatoes  become  over- 
heated and  soon  rot.  Our  storage  house 
is  just  a  simple  frame  building,  with 
board  siding  without  battening  over  the 
cracks,  yet  we  keep  potatoes  ten  months 
of  the  year  in  good  condition. 

We  dig  our  potatoes  just  before  the 
first  heavy  frost,  so  as  to  be  able  to  save 


the  vines  for  fodder.  In  any  event,  we 
dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  killed  by  the 
frost,  and  use  a  cultivator  to  collect  the 
vines  into  bunches.  The  vines  from 
several  rows^are  dragged  into  one  mid- 
dle, and  by  the  time  the  potatoes  are 
dug  and  housed  the  vines  are  ready  for 
storage  for  fodder.  A  one-horse  turning 
plow  is  used  for  digging  potatoes  for 
the  first  operation,  and  a  two-horse  mid- 
dle burster  to  complete  the  operation. 

Our  potatoes  are  sorted  into  three 
grades  when  picked  up,  making  sure 
that  the  potatoes  are  dry  when  stored. 
The  best  grade  is  stored  for  future  sell- 
ing and  home  use,  and  the  poorer  grades 
are  stored  near  the  entrance  for  stock 
feeding  and  immediate  home  consump- 
tion. If  the  bulk  of  potatoes  is  large,  a 
ventilator  made  by  nailing  four  boards 
together  extends  up  through  the  pota- 
toes from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  pile, 
taking  pains  to  have  the  joints  loose 
enough  readily  to  carry  away  the  mois- 
ture. Our  potato  storage  house  has  no 
floor,  and  the  potatoes  are  never  cov- 
ered, except  when  frost  threatens,  then 
they  are  covered  with  straw  blankets  or 
burlap  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Then  the  covering  is  removed. 


Value  of  Sweet  Clover 

By  C.  B.  Hutchison 

THE  chief  value  of  sweet  clover  for 
Missouri  conditions  is  as  a  green 
manuring  crop.  Being  a  legume,  it  has 
the  power  of  gathering  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  and  storing  it  in  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  bacteria  which  live  upon 
its  roots.  Since  it  makes  such  a  heavy 
growth  and  does  well  on  thin  lands,  it 
makes  a  good  crop  to  turn  under  to  im- 
prove the  soil. 

The  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  pas- 
ture or  hay  crop  is  much  disputed. 
Some  farmers  regard  it  as  practically 
worthless,  and  consider  it  a  weed,  whjle 
others  apparently  have  had  good  suc- 
cess with  feeding  it.  Its  foliage  has  a 
bitter  taste  due  to  the  coumarin  it  con- 
tains, and  its  stems  hdve  a  tendency  to 
become  woody  as  they  mature.  -  If  not 
allowed  to  become  too  rank  before  pas- 
turing, or  if  cut  for  hay  before  the  first 
bloom  buds  appear,  these  two  objection- 
able features  may  be  avoided  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  very  good  feed 
obtained.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
stock  will  learn  to  eat  it,  and  after 
being  fed  or  pastured  on  it  do  not  object 
to  the  bitter  taste  as  at  first.  Since  it 
is  a  biennial,  sweet  clover  may  take  the 
place  of  red  clover  in  the  rotation  on 
those  lands  where  the  latter  does  not 
thrive  well,  but  on  the  best  lands  it 
cannot  compete  with  either  red  clover 
or  alfalfa  for  hay. 

The  fact  that  the  bacteria  in  the 
nodules  on  its  roots  are  capable  of  in- 
oculating alfalfa  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  valuable  crop  to  occupy  the 
land  immediately  before  seeding  alfalfa. 
This  may  sometimes  be  done,  but  usu- 
ally lands  that  have  never  grown  sweet 
clover  need  inoculation  for  it  as  well  as 
for  alfalfa.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  inoculate  the  soil  on  the  experi- 
ment station  field  at  Columbia  for  sweet 
clover,  and  even  with  this  precaution 
considerable  difiiculty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  getting  a  stand.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  it  is  frequently  more  difficult 
to  obtain  a  good  stand  than  one  might 
expect  from  a  general  survey  of  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  plant. 


How  Things  Grow 

ALL  living  things  are  made  from  liv- 
.iV  ing  cells.  These  cells  correspond  in 
a  way  to  the  bricks  of  a  building.  Most 
of  them  are  shaped  like  bricks,  and  with 
a  strong  microscope  you  can  see  that 
they  fit  together  in  an  orderly  way. 

Plants  and  animals  grow  as  these 
cells  increase  in  number,  which  they  do 
rapidly  until  maturity.  Some  cells  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  have  thick,  strong 
walls;  those  in  the  leaf  are  weak. 


These  men  are  grinding  up  limestone  rock  to  apply  to  sour  soils.    It  is  profitable 
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treasury  of  facts  for  everyday  use. 

In  addition  to  a  Complete  Dictiouary  of  Words  and  Definitions,  this  book  has  a 
wonderful  TREASURY  OF  FACTS  Containing  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  Anto- 
nyms, of  which  there  are  over  12,000.  This  has  the  effect  of  enriching  one's 
vocabulary  and  facilitates  the  expression  of  ideas. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Before  November  lOth 

■  MHi  IHH  MM  HHHB  MM  BiH  M  BBS  BMM  BHI  Ji^H  i^M 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  F.  F.  10-21 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $  to  pay  for  Farm  and  Fireside   years  and  a  copy 

of  Webster's  Modern  Dictionary  as  described  in  your  advertising.  The  book  is  to  be 
mailed  postpaid  to  my  address. 

Name    _   


I 

I  Post  Office. 
I 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street   State  _   

The  cost  of  paper  is  going  up  constantly,  therefore  we  capjiot  guarantee  to  maintain  this  offer  for  any  length  of  time. 
Get  your  order  in  early  and  we  will  be  able  to  fiU  it  before  our  present  stock  of  Dictionaries  runs  out. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDB 


The  Longest  Wearing  Foot- 
wear is  tlie  Lowest  Priced 


With  strong,  sturdy,  substantial 
"Ball-Band,"  the  day  to  buy  new 
boots  is  a  long  time  coming* 

You  get  many  extra  days  wear 
from  "Ball-Band" — so  many  ex- 
tra days  that  if  you  figure  the 
cost  per  days  wear  you  will  see 
how  very  low-priced  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  is. 


Sed^ 


"Ball -Band"  Boots  are  vacuum  cured. 
During  the  vulcanizing  process,  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  makes  the  entire  boot 
one  solid  piece.  "Ball-Band"  Light  Weight 
Rubbers  for  street  wear  for  men,  women 
and  children  are  "Ball -Band"  quality 
and  value.  Ask  your  dealer.  Look  for 
the  Red  Ball  on  the  sole. 

Onr  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear,"  is  yoore 
for  the  asking.  In  case  your  dealer^fioesn't 
sen  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  let  as  know. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
SOSWater  St.,  Nllshawaka,  Ind. 

"  nt  Hmu  That  Pein  Millions  for  Quality" 


HOOSIERsFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  80  days  free,  no  matter 

where  you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Send  it  back  at 
oar  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient 
heaters,  made  of  high  grade  material  beautifully 
finished,  emooth  design,  ^oaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "HOOSIER"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  for  onr  big  free  book  showing 
photographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
designs  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY 
t26  State  St-  MARION,  INDIANA 
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Family  Health  Underwear 

THE  famous  patented 
VELLASTIC  knit  fabric 

baffles  the  colds  and  chills  resulting 
from  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
VELLASTIC  ribbed  fleece  nnderwear 
keeps  the  body  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture, whether  you  are  indoors  or  out. 
Doctors  recommend  it. 
Velvety  Fleece-Lined   Elastic  Ribbed  for 
for  Warmth  Perfect  Fit 


TRADE  MARK 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Luxurious  inner  fleece,  never  mats,  knots  or 
washes  out.  Outer  ribbed  fabric  gives  freedom 
of  movement  and  perfection  of  fit  never  experi- 
enced in  other  winter  underwear.  At  all  dealers' 
V ELLASTIC  Union  Suits  and  separate  garments^ 
for  men,  women  and  children,  50c  and  up. 

Look  for  the  VELLASTIC  label. 
Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No.  26. 
Utica  Knitting  Co.,  350  BruilwaT, 


The  Country  School 

Rural  Districts  Can  Afford  Good  Teadhers 


By  JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  9, 1916. 

WHY  should 
folks  be 
moving 
away  from  the 
country  and  into 

the  towns,  in  order  to  give  their  children 
better  educational  opportunities?" 

I  asked  the  question  of  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"They  shouldn't,"  he  replied  tersely. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  administer  the 
shock. 

"The  country  can  better  afford  to  pay 
for  good  schools  than  the  cities  and 
towns  can,"  he  declared.  "It  merely 
doesn't  do  it.  But  it's  awakening  to  its 
ability  and  its  needs." 

There  was  something  to  think  about. 
Nobody  had  ever  put  it  in  just  that  way 
to  me  before.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
teaching  a  country  school  myself,  I  had 
started  thinking  on  that  subject.  I  had 
got  just  far  enough  to  assume  that  the 
country  school  inevitably  had  be  be  a 
poor  school;  had-  presumed,  as  most 
folks  do,  that  the  country  couldn't  afford 
better  schools. 

Now,  the  facts  are,  as  Mr.  Claxton 


^  paAyws.*j-L<ljU_-. 


Conditions  are 
getting  better,  but 
they're  doing  it  too 
slowly.  The  tene- 
ment situation  in 
the  cities  is  im- 
proving faster  than 
country  schools  are.  So  is  safety  in 
travel.  Likewise  agricultural  methods. 
Similarly  the  breeds  of  live  stock.  Also 
the  condition  of  labor,  the  political 
morals  of  the  country,  public  health  and 
sanitation  methods,  the  financial  sys- 
tem, or  just  about  anything  else  you 
want  to  mention.  The  country  schools 
are  simply  not  keeping  up  in  the  race; 
that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

But  they  are  coming  along.  North 
Carolina  has  in  ten  years  doubled  the 
nvunber  of  days  in  the  rural  school  year. 
The  average  number  of  days  in  the 
school  year  is  growing  genei:ally  in 
rural  schools.  It  averages  135  in  the 
country  schools  of  the  whole  country, 
and  175  in  the  town  schools.  Yet  New 
England  provides  an  average  of  180 
days  a  year  in  the  country  schools. 

THE  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year  is  of  course  a  poor  test  of  the 
real  efBciency  of  the  schools.   Cities  and 


wes  prepared  to  show  with  figures,  that  towns  demand  teachers  with  high-school 
the  country  districts  possess  an  amount   and  normal  certificates  and  some  years' 


and  a  distribution  of  wealth  that  would 
enable  them  to  have  schools  just  as  good 
or  better  than  those  of  the  towns,  if 
only  the  country  realized  it  and  wanted 
the  schools.  The  country  isn't  any 
longer  poor.  Its  public  debts  are  small 
compared  to  those  of  cities  and  towns. 
Its  tax  rate  is  small,  in  the  same  com- 
parison. 

The  country  gets  what  it  really  wants, 
nowadays.  If  it  wants  good  roads,  it 
builds  them.  Some  of  the  best  systems 
of  country  highways  are  in  the  States 
that  have  worst  country  schools.  Some 
of  the  States  where  the  farmers  own 
most  automobiles  provide  the  poorest 
educational  opportunities  for  the  farm 
children. 

Why  is  that?  Because,  to  put  it 
bluntly  and  not  too  pleasantly,  too  many 
people  living  in  the  country  have  been 
thinking  more  about  roads  than  about 
schools;  more  about  automobiles  than 
about  their  children. 

We  hear  a  lot  nowadays  about  how 
good  roads  are  going  to  help  provide 
better  schools  in  the  country.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  true  if  the  order  were 
reversed;  maybe  truer.  If  the  whole 
rural  community  would  suddenly  get 
carried  away  with  the  ambition  to  de- 
velop good  schools,  think  how  soon  that 
would  be  made  an  excuse  to  provide  the 
good  roads! 

You  can't  have  good  country  schools 
without  good  roads;  but  you  can  get 
good  roads  without  good  schools ;  and 
in  altogether  too  many  regions  that 
very  thing  is  happening. 

Two  or  three  decades  ago  there  was 
some  excuse  for  the  comparatively  poor 
schools  in  the  country.  To-day  there  is 
mighty  little.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  farmers  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the 
taxes  that  would  make  good  schools. 
That  time  is  past.  In  the  years  from 
1900  to  1915  the  value  of  farm  property 
in  the  country  increased  from  twenty  to 
almost  forty-one  bUlions  of  dollars. 

THE  farming  community  has  been 
paying  a  bigger  and  bigger  tribute 
to  the  town  schools,  year  after  year,  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  its  children  to 
town  schools.  The  farmer  who  pays 
taxes  to  help  support  a  school  in  his 
country  district  that  isn't  good  enough 
to  send  his  children  to,  and  then  pays 
tuition  and  other  expenses  to  send  the 
children  to  a  town  school,  is  paying 
twice.  In  addition,  he  is  hurting  his 
own  community. 

Suppose  there  were  two  towns,  eight 
miles  apart.  One  had  good  schools,  the 
other  bad.  The  peonle  in  the  bad-schools 
town  sent  their  children  off  to  the  other 
town  to  school;  at  least,  all  that  could 
possibly  afford  it  did.  Anybody  can  see 
that  these  people  would  be  paying  twice: 
once,  in  taxes,  for  the  bad  schools  at 
home;  again,  in  tuition,  for  the  good 
schools  in  the  other  town.  Nobody 
would  want  to  live  in  the  bad-schools 
town,  and  it  wouldn't  grow. 

That's  exactly  parallel  to  the  condi- 
tions as  between  town  and  country.  The 
country  does  itself  an  injustice  when- 
ever it  denies  itself  good  schools. 


experience.  The  country  breaks  in  teach- 
ers who  afterward  serve  the  cities.  ^In 
reality,  the  country  schools  need  experi- 
enced teachers  vastly  worse  than  do  the 
towns,  because  the  latter  are  better  or- 
ganized. 

In  town  there  is  careful  grading  of 
the  pupils,  so  that  the  teacher  becomes 
a  specialist  in  the  work  of  particular 
classes;  in  the  country  the  teacher  must 
deal  with  eversrthing  from  the  alphabet 
to  branches  that  often  are  taught,  in 
towns,  only  in  the  high  schools.  The 
country  teacher  is  principal,  supervisor, 
and  teacher  all  in  one;^he  town  teacher 
has  the  benefit  of  the  organization,  di- 
rection, and  experience  of  all  these  fac- 
tors. 

A  survey  of  North  Dakota  schools 
recently  showed  that,the  average  teach- 
ing experience  of  country  teachers  had 
been  two  years;  the  average  for  town 
teachers,  six  and  one-half  years. 

Tliose  proportions  will  hold  generally 
throughout  the  country.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  normal  schools  are 
organized  with  a  view  to  preparing 
teachers  for  work  in  the  towns,  not  in 
the  country.  Yet  the  country  teachers 
really  need  more  careful  preparation 
than  those  in  the  <towns,  by  reason  of 
the  superior  organization  of  town 
schools. 

Mr.  Claxton  pointed  out  another  trou- 
ble with  the  country  schools.  He  said 
that  70  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  coun- 
try schools  will  this  year  be  in  new 
schools.  They  move  around  too  much, 
chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting desirable  places  to  live.  To  make 
it  more  complicated,  it  is  often  harder 
for  the  teacher  to  get  a  boarding  place 
after  the  community  grows  prosperous 
than  it  was  before.  People  don't  want 
to  bother  with  "boarding  the  teacher" 
unless  they  need  the  money.  The  teach- 
er is  too  often  compelled  to  live  in  the 
least  desirable  place,  and  doesn't  come 
to  be  a  part  in  the  community  life  at  all. 

Then  again,  the  courses  of  study  in 
country  schools  have  no  special  relation 
to  country  life;  in  the  towns  they  have 
that  relation  to  their  community.  We 
read  a  lot  about  the  "simple  life''  of  the 
country,  which  is  all  nonsense.  The 
most  simple  life,  industrially  considered, 
is  that  of  the  town;  the  most  complex, 
that  of  the  country.  In  town  a  man 
earns  his  living  doing  a  certain  thing. 
Maybe  it's  the  set  of  motions  that  run 
a  street  car,  or  serves  a  weaving  ma- 
chine, or  operates  an  elevator,  or  lays 
brick,  jr  runs  a  typewriter.  Anyhow, 
compared  to  the  wide  scope  of  things  a 
farmer  must  know  something  about,  the 
man  in  town  doesn't  need  to  know  much. 

The  farmer  must  be  something  of 
a  scientist;  he^onfronts  problems  in 
physics  and  chemistry  and  climatology. 
He  needs  to  be  a  pretty  good  book- 
keener,  something  of  a  botanist;  a  good 
deal  of  a  machinist  nowadays.  Enough 
for  practical  purposes  about  hydraulics, 
engineering,  architecture  and  building 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  he  would  han- 
dle his  problems  in  drainage,  road  con- 
struction, and  erection  of  buildings.  He 
must  know  a  good  deal  about  markets 
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and  marketing,  and  buying  and  selling. 

Commissioner  Claxton  outlined  this 
marvelous  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
farmer's  business  to  me,  and  then  with 
,  a  tone  of  disgust  exclaimed : 

"They  call  that  the  simple  life !  Why, 
I  have  seen  an  operative  living  in  a  city 
who  for  ten  years  had  never  done  a 
thing  except  sew  on  the  left  cuff  of  a 
shirt!  He  wouldn't  have  known  how  to 
sew  on  a  right  cuff;  somebody  else  had 
been  doing  that  for  the  same  ten  years. 
I've  seen  a  man  who  had  not  for  years 
done  a  single  thing  except  to  beat  one 
particular  piece  of  iron  in  a  certain 
way,  to  go  in  a.  certain  place  in  an  au- 
tomobile, and  he  didn't  know  where  it 
fitted  into  the  machine  or  what  it  was 
for!" 

The  country  school  could  be  made  the 
ideal  school,  in  a  vocational  way,  as  Mr. 
Claxton  pointed  out,  because  it  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  training  for  a  single  vo- 
cation. The  town  school  doesn't  know 
for  what  it  is  training  its  pupils;  there 
will  be  blacksmiths,  capitalists,  horse 
doctors,  pharmacists,  engineers,  hotel 
keepers,  and  a  thousand  occupations 
represented  in  the  enrollment  of  a  city 
school;  but  in  a  country  school,  if  it  is 
properly  adapted  to  its  community,  the 
basis  will  be  training  in  the  things  that 
will  adapt  a  child  to  country  life. 
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A  Made-Over  Living-Room 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

chairs,  upholstered  in  quiet  brown  and 
green,  invitingly  beside  it.  These  two 
chairs,  the  table,  and  a  sectional  book- 
case were  the  only  new  pieces  of  furni- 
ture she  bought. 

Two  rockers  and  two  straight-baclced 
chairs  of  Colonial  design  harmonized 
very  well  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

The  pictures  were  the  last  considera- 
tion, and  after  Clara  had  studied  them 
carefully  she  chose  three,  none  of  which 
had  to  be  reframed,  and  had  them  hung 
on  two  straight  invisible  wires  from  the 
molding. 

"It's  good,"  thought  Clara  when  it 
was  all  done,  and  she  surveyed  her  com- 
pleted handiwork.  And  Mother  and 
Father  Evans  evidently  agree  with  her, 
for  the  kitchen  has  been  abandoned  as  a 
sitting-room,  and  Clara's  living-room  is 
a  bright,  clean,  and  restful  refuge  from 
field  or  kitchen  scenes  of  toil. 

Editor's  Note:  If  you  want  suggestions 
on  remodeling  an  old  room  or  furnishing  and 
decorating  a  new  one,  write  to  the  Household 
Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  Your  inquiry  will  be  answered 
promptly  by  personal  letter. 


How  Loan  Act  Works 

Do  You  Want  Uncle  Sam  to  Help  You  Finance 

Your  Farm? 


THE  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
grants  to  responsible  farmers,  or 
prospective  farmers^  the  opportunity  to 
get  money  on  long-time  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

The  use  of  this  money  is  limited  to 
actual,  working  farmers.  It  cannot  be 
used  by  landlords  or  real-estate  specu- 
itors,  and  the  money  borrowed  must  be 
expended  on  the  mortgaged  land  either 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
"and  or  providing  it  with  needed  im- 
rovements.  Farmers  may  borrow  in 
amounts  from  $100  to  $10,000,  and  the 
mortgages  may  run  from  five  to  forty 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 
The  interest  must  be  paid,  and  annual 
or  semi-annual  payments  must  be  made 
on  the  principal  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
.loan  during  its  life. 

The  money  to  be  loaned  to  the  farm- 
ers is  secured  by  the  sale  of  bonds  of 
the  twelve  federal  land  banks.  There  is 
to  be  a  margin  of  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  between  the  price  of  the  bonds 
and  the  price  of  money  to  the  farmer. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  bonds  will  sell  for 
four  per  cent,  the  farmer  may  boin*ow 
money  for  five  per  cent  or  less.  The 
margin  charged  pays  only  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  the  banking  system. 
The  Government  supplies  the  money  to 
provide  the  banks  with  their  original 
capital,  so  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  will  not  wait  upon  the  sale  of 
the  bonds. 

But  to  make  use  of  this  banking  sys- 
tem, farmers  must  get  together  in 
groups  of  ten  or  more  and  form  local 
national  farm-loan  associations.  That 
means  that  if  John  Smith,  a  farmer, 
wants  to  borrow  money  from  a  federal 
land  bank  he  must  find  at  least  nine 
other  farmers  who  want  to  borrow. 
These  ten  farmers  form  an  association, 
elect  officers,  and  petition  the  banks  for 
loans.  An  appraiser  then  views  their 
farms  to  make  sure  of  the  security,  and, 
if  satisfactory,  authorizes  the  execution 
of  the  mortgages.  Congress  had  several 
objects  in  mind  when  it  required  the 
farmers  to  get  together  and  borrow  in 


groups.  This  system  insures  a  quicker 
volume  of  business  for  the  bank  and 
reduces  the  overhead  cost  of  operation. 
Manifestly  an  'appraiser  can  view  ten 
farms  in  a  community  almost  as  cheaply 
as  he  can  inspect  one.  Then,  too,  each 
farmer  is  made  responsible  for  the 
loans  of  the  whole  group  to  a  very  small 
degree — only  ten  per  cent,  at  the  most, 
of  the  amount  of  his  particular  loan. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  exclude 
worthless  risks,  because  farmers  will 
not  join  groups  containing  men  who  do 
not  mean  to  make  good. 

Now,  the  great  problem  in  getting  the 
American  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
this  system  is  to  assemble  the  farmers 
in  groups.  One  farmer  will  not  know 
what  other  farmers  in  his  community 
desire  to  make  loans,  and  he  will  not 
know  whom  to  approach  when  he  sets 
out  to  form  an  association. 

Farm  and  Fireside  wants  to  be  of 
service  to  its  readers  in  this  project, 
and  it  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  to 
put  any  of  its  interested  readers  in 
touch  with  the  organization  department 
of  the  federal  land-bank  system.  It  is 
publishing  a  coupon  herewith.  Farmers 
who  sign  this  coupon  do  not  bind  them- 
selves in  any  way,  but  merely  indicate 
that  they  want  to  make  a  loan  and  ask 
that  their  names  be  filed  as  prospective 
members  of  a  loan  association. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  mail  to  each  person  who  signs 
this  coupon  a  copy  of  a  booklet  "How  to 
Form  a  National  Loan  Association." 
The  names  will  not  be  published,  but 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  organization 
department  of  the  federal  land  banks. 
The  organization  department  will  then 
group  the  names  by  States  and  counties, 
and  will  be  better  enabled  to  bring  in- 
terested farmers  together. 

Here  is  the  coupon;  if  you  are  inter- 
ested sign  it  and  mail  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  see  that  the  names  are 
kept  confidential,  except  as  to  their  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department: 


Farm  and  Fireside, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  hereby  request  that  you  forward  my  name  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  as  a  prospective  member  of  a  national  farm-loan  association.  '  I  would 
like  a  copy  of  the  booklet  "How  to  Form  a  National  Farm  Loan  Association." 


Name 


Post-Ofpice 


.R.  F.  D. 


County 
State  . 


it 


Ws  not  so  important  that  WE  are  for  Mr.  Wilson^ 
MR.  WILSON  is  for  US." 

President  Wilson^s 
Record  of  Service 

— to  the  Farmer 
— to  the  Country 
— to  Humanity 

Demands  Your  Support 


We  have  never  had  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  so 
thoroughly  represented  ALL  the  people  of  this  country  as 
the  man  who  is  there  to-day.  Representing  no  interest  of 
special  privilege,  he  has  the  interest  of  ALL  at  heart.  He  has 
been  steadily  and  steadfastly  "on  the  job"  for  us.  Even  now 
when  the  Republicans  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  be-fog 
the  issue,  criticize  and  misrepresent  his  actions,  impugn  his 
motives — he  has  gone  steadily  on,  giving  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  rather  than  campaigning  for  re-election. 

President  Wilson  does  not  ask  for  a  vindication  of  his  administration 
by  re-election  to  office.  He  does  not  ask  for  four  more  years  for  personal 
satisfaction — but  the  country  demands  it,  because  the  country  needs  him. 

He  stands  on  his  record  and  his  record  is  clean — a  record  of  service — 
a  record  of  deeds,  not  words. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  give  it  In  full  but  as  an  illustration,  look  at 
this  record  of  service  to  you,  the  Farmer.  Then  remember  that  the  sarne 
keen  insight  into  conditions— the  same  rare  courage  that  has  achieved,  this 
bettering  of  conditions  for  you,  has  guided  the  administration  s  legisla-, 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and  humanity.  Here  is  the 
record: 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained 
Peace  With  Honor 

No  GREATER  service  was  ever  rendered  to  any  country  by  any  man 
in  any  time.  This  alone  warrants  your  support  of  him.  But  this  is 
not  all.  On  the  record  of  his  administration's  service  to  you,  see  what 
has  been  accomplished.   In  brief,  here  is  the  record : 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  has  been  shown  through 
greatly  and  intelligently  increased 
appropriations  for  its  support. 

2.  Greatly  increased  provision  has 
been  made,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Extension  Act,  for  conveying  agri- 
cultural information  to  farmers. 


5. 


Through  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization,  systematic  pro- 
vision has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made  toward  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  that  important  half  of  ag- 
riculture which  concerns  distribu- 
tion, marketing,  rural  finance  and 
rural  organization.  The  appro- 
priations for  this  office,  including 
those  for  enforcing  new  laws  de- 
signed to  promote  better  market- 
ing, have  been  increased  to  $1,200,- 
000. 

The  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  will  secure  uniformity  in  the 
grading  of  grain,  and  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain  fairer  prices  for 
his  product. 

The  United  States  Warehouse  Act 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  license  bonded  ware- 
houses in  various  states.  It  will 
lead  to  better  storage  facilities  for 
staple  crops  and  make  possible  the 
issuance  of  reliable  warehouse  re- 


ceipts which  will  be  easily  negotia- 
ble. 

6.  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will  con- 
duce to  the  establishment  of  better 
highways  and  better  marketing. 

7.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits 
the  farmer  by  guaranteeing  better 
banking,  safeguarding  the  credit 
structure  of  the  country  and  pre- 
venting panics,  making  larger  pro- 
vision for  loans  through  national 
banks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by 
giving  farm  paper  a  maturity 
period  of  six  months. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

8.  It  was  essential,  however,  that 
banking  machinery  be  devised 
which  would  reach  intimately  into 
the  rural  districts,  that  it  should 
operate  on  terms  suited  to  the 
farmers'  needs,  and  should  be  under 
sympathetic  management.  The  need 
was  for  machinery  which  would  in- 
troduce business  methods  into  farm 
finance,  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  farm 
loans,  place  upon  the  market  mort- 
gages which  would  be  a  safe  in- 
vestment for  private  funds,  attract 
into  agricultural  operations  a  fair 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
and  lead  to  a  reduction  of  interest. 
These  needs  and  these  ideals  have 
been  met  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 


So  much  for  legislation.  This  is  not  all,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Now  consider  what  just  one  recent  act  of 
President  Wilson  has  done  for  the  farmer. 

Preventing  Nation- Wide  Railroad  Strike  Saved  Millions! 

Despite  the  perverted  arguments  of  opposition  spell  binders  and  fact- 
twisters,  the  cold  figures  show  that  President  Wilson's  work  in  prevent- 
ing a  nation-wide  railroad  strike  saved  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
farmer,  without  injustice  to  any  class. 

Take  the  value  of  the  1915  crops  of  apples,  peaches  and  potatoes 
(comparatively  perishable  crops).  The  1916  figures  will  greatly  exceed 
them.  Had  the  strike  lasted  only  a  week,  shipments  would  have  been 
thrown  off  schedule  for  a  month  or  more — and  at  a  minimum,  33^  per 
cent  of  these  crops  would  have  been  ruined.  In  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  alone  the  value  of  1915  Apples,  Peaches  and  Potatoes  was  $82,875,- 
380.  A  railroad  tieup  of  one  week  would  have  meant  a  dead  loss  to 
FARMERS  of  at  least  $27,000,000. 

The  Republican  Party  buncoed  and  bamboozled  the  farmer — that  Wall  street 
and  allied  interests  might  be  benefited.  The  Wilson  administration  has  fought 
the  farmer's  battles  for  him.  The  1915  value  of  farm  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $10,600,000,000,  as  against  $9,300,000,000  in  1912 — a  gain  of 
$1,200,000,000,  notwithstanding  Republican  prediction  that  Democratic  admin- 
istration would  ruin  the  farmer  and  the  prices  of  his  products. 

The  Farmer  Is  Too  Sensible  to  Exchange  the  Substance  for 
the  Shadow — Too  Wise  to  Give  Up  Prosperity  for  Promises. 

That's  Why  the  Farmer  Will 
Vote  to  Retain  President  Wilson 


This  adrertisenient  is  pgblished 
and  paid  for  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  42d  Street 
Building,  New  York. 
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You  Can  Have  One 

of  These  Three  Autos 

Without  Spending  a  Cent  for  It 


1917  Model  Ford  Touring  Car 


Not  one  cent  of  your  money  will 
you  have  to  invest,  for  it  will  cost  you 
absolutely  nothing  to  win  the  $635.00 
1917  Model,  Five-Passenger  Overland 
Touring  Car,  or  one  of  the  two  1917 
Model  Ford  Five-Passenger  cars,  or 
one  of  the  other  big  Grand  Prizes. 
We  are  going  to  give  away  money 

Get 
the  Facts 

Maybe  you  think 
you  know  what  it  is 
all  about  by  seeing  the 
name  of  the  great 
farm  paper  that  is 
backing  this  plan, 
signed  to  this  adver- 
tisement. But  you  can't 
guess,  you  have  no 
idea — no,  siree  L  Un- 
less you  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  now,  you'll 
never  know,  you'll  still 
be  in  the  dark  about 
the  nature  of  this 
ALL-CAN-WIN 
Grand  Prize  Distribu- 
tion. Write  at  once 
and  get  all  the  facts. 

The  old,  young,  men, 
women,  boys  or  girls, 
all  have  the  same 
equal,  fair  chance. 
You,  all  of  our  friends, 
subscribers  and  read- 
ers, are  eligible  to  get 
your  share  of  this 
Grand  Prize  Distribu- 
tion. This  is  the 
chance,  the  opportun- 
ity, you  have  been 
waiting  for.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it — "get 
your  name  in  the  pot" 
and  win  one  of  the 
grand  prizes  in  the 
wonderful,  all-can-win 
Prize  Distribution, 
which  is  just  starting. 
The  quicker  you  mail 
the  coupon  the  better 
start  you  will  have. 


rewards,  too.  Although  we  have 
given  away  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  grand  prizes  in  the  past 
few  months,  this  is  the  biggest,  most 
liberal  G^'and  Prize  Distribution  ever 
announced.  Get  your  share  of  the 
big  rewards — don't  wait,  but  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


Now 
Don't  Delay 

If  you  didn't  want 
one  of  these  three  au- 
tomobiles or  one  of  the 
other  Grand  Prizes, 
you  wouldn't  have 
read  this  far, •would 
you?  Certainly,  you 
want  one  of  these  ten 
big  Grand  Prizes !  Can 
you  think  of  a  quicker, 
surer  way  to  get  it 
than  to  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once? 
Here's  your  chance — 
a  great,  big  chance — 
to  get  one  of  these  ten 
gifts  without  one  cent 
of  cost — and  big 
money  too. 

There  is  nothing  dis- 
agreeable about  the 
work — rnothing  that 
you  wouldn't  ask  a 
friend  to  do,  nothing 
to  invest  in  and  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of. 
Just  a  little  visiting 
around  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors 
is  all  you  need  to  do. 
After  you  have  signed 
and  mailed  the  coupon 
and  have  heard  from 
us,  you  will  be  amazed, 
startled  at  how  easily 
you  can  obtain  such 
valuable  gifts  for  so 
little  effort  on  your 
part.  You  will  agree 
with  us  when  we  say 
it  is  the  most  wonder- 
fully liberal  Prize  Dis- 
tribution ever  an- 
nounced. 

Everyone  is  Rewarded — Nobody  Disappointed 

There  is  no  chance  for  yon  to  lose.  With  the  help  and  information  we  grive  yon  there's 
no  chance  of  your  not  winning.  Listen  to  this — winning  one  of  these  Grand  Prizes  is  child's 
play,  pleasant  pastime.  Yon  don't  need  a  bit  of  experience — the  less  you  have  the  better. 
Don't  think  you  haven't  a  chance  to  win  and  don't  let  anyone  tdl  you  we  don't  give  away 
valuable  prizes — you  know  we  do.  This  great  Prize  Distribution  is  going  to  be  conducted 
with  absolute  fairness  and  honesty  to  all.  . 

Turn  Spare  Time  Into  Cash  and  Big  Prizes 

Opportunities  Uke  this  one — that  Is,  real  opporm- 
nltles— don't  come  often.  Passibly  an  equally  good  one 
will  never  be  ottered  you  again.  So.  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  to  grasp  this  one  before  It  is  too  late.  If  you  have 
doubts,  just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now  and  watch 
these  doubts  rapidly  fade  in  realizations.  It  can't  be 
denied — the  chance  of  all  chances,  a  once-in-a-Uletime 
opportunity  Is  here.  Isn't  it  the  thing  you  have 
dreamed  of  to  own  an  automobile  all  your  own? 
There's  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  make  that 
dream  come  true.  Signing  and  mailing  the  coupon  is 
a  little  thing  to  do,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  you, 
"providing  you  do  It  at  once. 

Mail  Coupon  Quickly 

Don't  you  dare  put  It  off  another  mtnutel  Dig  for 
your  pencil — flU  out  the  coupon — clip  and  mall  it  In 
to  us  now — to-day.  Just  Cor  doing  that  you  will  get 
5,000  Free  Votes.  The  nice  part  about  It  Is  that  5.000 
Votes  may  be  all  you  need  at  the  Qnal  wind-up  to  win 
big — Big — mind  you,  for  we  are  going  to  give  away 
three  automobiles  and  seven  other  Grand  Prizes  on 
such  a  liberal  all-can-win  plan  that  you  will  quickly 
see  it  is  more  like  play  than  work.  Before  you  turn 
this  page — sign  and  mail  the  coupon  qulcldy  and  start 
off  with  leaps  and  bounds,  with  5,000  Free  Votes  to 
your  credit.  The  coupon  properly  filled  out  gives  yon 
a  flying,  winning  start.  Send  it  to-day— sign  and 
mail  it  at  once. 


2d  Grand- Prize 


List  of 
Grauid  Prizes 

1st  Grand  Prize— $635.00  Over- 
land Five-Passenger  Touring  Car, 
1917  Model,  3154  horse-power,  elec- 
tric'starting  and  lighting. 
2d  Grand  Prize — Ford  Five-Pae- 
senger   Touring  Car,  latest  1917 
Mc^el,  fully  equipped. 
3d  Grand  Prize — Ford  Five-Pas- 
senger Touring  Car,  latest  1917 
Model,  fully  equipped. 
4th  Grand  Prize — $75.00  Victrola. 
5th   Grand  Prize — $50.00  Diar 
mond  Ring,  for  either  lady  or  genr 
tleinan. 

6th    Grand  Prize — $50.00  Fur 
Coat,  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 
7th   Grand   Prize— $25.00  Gold 
Watch,  for  either  lady  or  gentlemam, 
Elgin  or  Waltham  make. 
8th  Grand  Prize— S25.00  Gold 
Watch,  Elgin  or  Waltham  make. 
9th   Grand  Prize — $25.00  Gold 
Watch,  Elgin  or  Waltham  make. 
10th  Grand  Prize — $25.00  Gold 
Watch,  Elgin  or  Waltham  make. 

The  Prize  Distribution  ends  January 
15,  1917.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any 
prize  a  prize  identical  with  that  tied  for 
will  be  given  to  tying  contestants. 

Fann  and  Fireside's  Gaarantee 

We  wish  to  guarantee  to  the  readers 
and  friends  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
that  this  Grand  Prize  Distribution 
will  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
fairness  in  every  way  and  that  the 
prizes  will  be  awarded  just  as  rep- 
resented.   Faem  and  Fibesidb. 

1917  Model  Ford  Touring  Car 


3d  Grand  Prize 


Remember  this,  before  you  read  further.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  spend  any  of  your  time  that  you  de- 
vote to  other  things — your  spare  time  only  Isre- 
QUlred.  Could  you  make  better  use  o(  your  spare  mo- 

\mentsthantotin-nthem  Into  winning  one  of  the  three 
automobiles  or  one  ol  the  other  big  Grand  Prizes? 
That's  mighty  big  pay  (or  a  few  odd  moments 

\ occasionally  spent  In  visiting  your  friends,  neigh- 
bors and  relatives.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
10-16  more  remarkable  otter?  Why,  it's  going  to  be 

^    difficult  for  you  to  keep  from  winnlngl  Of 

\ course,  you  will  want  to  act  quickly  so  no- 
body else  In  your  neighborhood  will  get 
.  "  ahead  of  you. 

Atito  (Jon-  ^ 

lest  Manager  ^ 
Farm  and  Fireside  ^ 
Dept.  A  ^ 
Springfield,  Ohio  ^ 


Dear  Sir:— Please  send  ^ 
me,  by  return  mall,  full  ^ 
Information  about  your 
Grand  Prize  Distrlbiition 
and  credit  me  with  5.000 
Free  Votes.  This  puts  me 
under  no  obUgatlons. 


Name 


Post  Office 


This  Coupon 
Gves  You 
5,000 
Free 


R.  F.  D. 


Box  No. 


T.  R.  LONG,  Anto  Contest  Manager 

^  Farm  and  Fireside        Dept.  A 
\  Springfield,  Ohio 


State 


No.  It — What  Farm  Implement.  Machine  Fart  or  Mechs^ 
ical  Term  Doea  TEiia  Picture  B.^reeGDt? 


—What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or  M< 
kal  Term  Does  This  FKtuie  SepiracDt? 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Gold  for  Ideas! 

Let's  Have  Yours— $1,000  for  the  Best 

1  RE  you  playing  the  Farm  Implements  Game?  Ifs  something  for  men, 
women,  and  young  folks.  All  are  invited  to  take  part  without  charge. 
Fifty  pictures,  each  drawn  to  represent  some  farm  implement  or  machine 
part  or  mechanical  term,  and  all  without  titles,  will  appear  in  our  columns.  We 
want  you  to  submit  suggestions  for  titles  to  the  pictures  and  •will  divide  $3,600 
among  400  participants  who  submit  the  best  sets  of  title  suggestions.  We  have 
printed  a  Circular  of  Complete  Information  which  contains  the  rules,  list  of 
awards,  and  instructions.  This  will  be  sent  free.  Send  your  name  for  a  copy 
at  once. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  $1,000 
which  we  are  offering  for  the  best  set  of  ti- 
tle suggestions  to  fifty  pictures  representing 
farm  implements  should  be  yours?. 

You  live  on  a  farm,  don't  you?  You  have 
on  your  farm  many  implements.  You  see 
them,  use  them,  handle  them,  talk  about 
them,  or  hear  them  discussed  every  day  of 
your  life.  Supplementing  your  own  practi- 
cal knowledge  and  daily  contact  is  the  Offi- 
cial Key  Book  we  have  had  printed.  In  this 
Official  Key  Book  you  will  find  an  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  list  of  about  3,000  items  and 
terms. 

Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
be  able  to  submit  a  splendid  set  of  title 
suggestions.  With  the  pictures  and  a 
copy  of  the  Official  Key  Book  before  you, 
submitting  a  set  of  title  suggestions  which 
the  judges  will  declare  the  best,  and  accord- 
ingly award  you  the  $1,000,  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  and  application. 

Pictures  Nos.  11  to  15  appear  opposite. 
Two  installments  have  already  appeared, 
Nos.  1  to  5  appeared  in  our  September  16th 
issue ;  the  second  installment,  Nos.  6  to  10,  in 
our  October  7th  issue.  If  you  have  these 
two  editions  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  clip  the 
pictures  from  them  and  with  Nos.  11  to  15 
opposite  you  will  have  all  which  have  ap- 
peared to  date. 

If  you  are  just  starting  to  play  the  Farm 
Implements  Game,  our  offer  to  send  pictures 
Nos.  1  to  10  free,  with  free  copy  of  Official 
Key  Book,  to  all  sending  in  the  special  offer 
coupon  below  will  interest  you.  With  back 
pictures  and  Official  Key  Book  we  will  also 
send  the  Circular  of  Complete  Information. 
So  you  will  have  all  materials  and  instruc- 
tions and  will,  in  addition,  receive  a  full 
three-years  subscription  credit  to  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

As  -we  explained  in  our  initial  announce- 
ment and  again  in  our  second  Farm  Imple- 
ments Game  Story,  it  is  not  a  requirement 
that  you  subscribe  or  purchase  the  Official 
Key  Book.  But  as  following  the  announce- 
ments in  Farm  and  Fireside  and  referring 
to  the  Official  List  in  which  the  titles  to  the 
fifty  pictures  must  be  found  are  two  obvious- 
ly helpful  items,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  you  will  want  to  subscribe  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  and  have  your  own  personal 
Key  Book,  hence  our  special  offer  outlined 
in  the  coupon  below. 

All  you  need  to  do,  then,  to  get  (a)  a  three- 
years  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 

(b)  a  copy  of  your  Official  Key  Book  free, 

(c)  a  copy  of  the  Circular  of  Complete  In- 
formation, (d)  all  pictures  which  have  ap- 
peared in  previous  issues,  is  to  send  in  the 
coupon  below  with  $1.00. 

The  subscription  can  be  yours  (new  or 
renewal)  or  that  of  a  friend  (new  or  re- 
newal). 

Although  no  sets  of  title  suggestions  are 
to  be  submitted  until  the  50th  picture  has 
appeared  (in  our  January  20,  1917,  issue), 
and  until  February  20th  will  be  allowed  for 
filing  sets,  you  should  waste  no  time  in  get- 
ting started.  If  you  neglect  to  sow  as  soon 
as  planting  season  is  on,  you  can't  expect  to 
reap  a  crop  when  harvest  time  rolls  around. 
So  send  the  coupon  in  noio  if  you  want  all 
materials  and  instructions,  and  you  certain- 
ly want  them  if  you  want  a  share  of  the 
$3,500. 

This  coupon  sent  to  us  vdth  $1.00  will  give  you  (or  a  friend)  a  three-years  siib- 
scription  credit  to  Farm  and  Fireside  and  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  the  Official 
Key  Book,  all  back  pictures  and  Circular  of  Complete  Information.  Send  it  in 
now  and  share  in  the  distribution  of  $3,500  later. 


,  13 — ^WbatFazm  Implement.  Machine  PftrtorMer>ira  ) 

ieal  Term  Docs  This  Pictare  Represent? 


Ko.  14 — What  Farm  Implement.  Machine  Part  or  Meclm.' 
kal  Term  Does  This  Pistate  Reixesent? 


He.  IS— WtaatMeebanicaJ  Term.  Maehioe  Pait  or  Modus- 
ical  Term  Does  Thio  PScturts  Represent? 


Special  Subscription — Free  Key  Book  Offer  Coupon 

Farm  Implements  Game  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside 
Springfield,  Ohio 

I  desire  to  play  your  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game.  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  one 
dollar  ($1.00).  Please  extend  my  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three  years  from 
present  expiration  date.  (If  you  are  a  new  reader,  subscription  will  be  started  with  first 
issue  sent  you. )  Also  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  OFFICIAL  KEY  BOOK 
containing  a  list  of  farm  implements,  parts  and  mechanical  terms  to  be  recognized  and  used 
in  supplying  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures,  together  with  other  data  and  information  regardiiur 
the  Game.    I  am  also  to  receive  pictures  which  have  appeared  in  preceding  issues. 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


P.  O. 


.State 


OCTOBER  21,  1916 
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Celery-Blanching  Hints 

By  C.  H.  Chesley 

I ATE  celery  can  be  more  economically 
-i  blanched  with  earth  where  land  val- 
ues are  not  too  high.  Not  only  does  it 
protect  the  celery  better  from  low  tem- 
peratures, thus  allowing  it  to  be  left 
outside  even  after  considerable  frost, 
but  it  imparts  a  better  flavor  to  the 
blanched  product. 

For  celery  to  be  marketed  about 
Thanksgiving  I  prefer  the  following 
method:  The  celery  is  banked  about 
the  middle  of  October,  the  dirt  being 
drawn  well  up  to  the  tops  of  the  plants. 
As  the  weather  becomes  cold,  straw  is 
put  on  top,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be 
left  right  where  it  grew  until  time  to 
market  it. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of 
blanching  I  first  tie  the  plants  into  com- 
pact bunches  with  paper  twine,  this  be- 
ing used  because  it  will  quickly  go  to 
pieces  when  thoroughly  moistened. 
Starting  with  the  first  plant  in  the  row, 
tie  it  up  and  pass  the  twine  to  the  next 
plant  without  cutting,  and  simply  wind 
it  around,  doing  this  to  the  end  of  the 
row. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  tying,  the 
twine  is  carried  in  a  bag  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  end 
is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  bag.  The  leaves  are  gathered  up 
with  the  left  hand  and  held  in  place 
while  the  right  hand  passes  the  twine 
around  the  plant. 

After  the  tying  is  accomplished,  a 
plow  is  run  on  each  side  of  the  row.  A 
little .  work  with  the  spade  and  hoe  is 
also  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  dirt 
high  enough  to  bleach  the  celery  plants 
properly. 

The  smaller  varieties  will  not  require 
much  of  the  hand  work,  while  the  larger 
varieties  will  need  considerable,  Three 
weeks  will  usually  blanch  celery  suffi- 
ciently for  the  market. 


prices,  but  just  thought  they  would  "try 
a  shipment  anyway."  These  men  did 
not  know  their  potatoes  would  bring 
enough  to  pay  freight. 

I  asked  if  they  did  not  have  store 
room  enough  to  hold  their  potatoes  until 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They 
all  said  they  had  good  houses  and  could 
have  kept  then!  longer,  but  they  just 
thought  they  would  ship  out  some  and 
try  it. 

"Try  it."  There  is  the  keynote  to  so 
many  unsatisfactory  return  checks  from 
shipping  all  kinds  of  perishable  produce, 
especially  during  the  summer  season, 
when  everything  is  constantly  going  into 
the  markets  from  all  quarters. 

These  shippers  had  worked  hard  all 
summer  to  raise  good  potatoes,  and 
were  sending  them  off  at  a  guess  ven- 
ture. 

I  raise  sweet  potatoes  myself,  as  well 
as  most  other  perishable  stuff,  and  I 
know  sweets  ,will  sometimes  not  sell  at 
all.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  men 
handling  other  produce  as  described  are 
complaining  of  not  making  any  money.' 
These  men  lack  one  big  essential  of 
farming  success — marketing  ability.  I 
asked  the  station  agent  if  this  was  a 
fair  example  of  these  men's  marketing 
practice.  He  said :  "Yes.  They  seldom 
get  much  for  their  produce.  Sometimes 
a  little  profit,  but  often  scarcely  enough 
to  pay  expenses." 

No  commission  house,  even  if  honestly 
conducted,  can  get  good  prices  for  prod- 
uce when  the  market  is  glutted. 


Marketing  with  Eyes  Shut 

By  R.  B.  Rushing 

ONE  day  last  winter  when  away  from 
home,  I  was  waiting  to  take  the 
return  train.  I*  noticed  a  car  side- 
tracked near-by,  with  four -or  five  wag- 
ons beside  it  and  a  group  of  men  stand- 
ing there.  The  men  had  hauled  and 
filled  a  car  with  sweet  potatoes  for  ship- 
ment to  market.  I  asked  what  market 
they  were  shipping  to,  and  they  said 
they  had  not  yet  decided.  They  named 
six  or  seven  points  they  were  consider- 
ing. 

One  named  a  certain  market  which  he 
thought  good,  and  another  man  said, 
"My  potatoes  will  not  go  there,  for  I 
was  skinned  out  of  the  last  shipment  I 
sent  to  that  dealer."  I  listened  to  their 
conversation  some  minutes,  and  finally 
asked  what  they  could  get  for  them  at 
different  points  mentioned.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  what  potatoes  were  worth  at 
those  points.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 


Sawdust  Mulch 

By  A.  W.  Galligher 

1AST  year,  before  hard  freezing  set  in, 
we  put  old  rotted  sawdust  around 
the  raspberry  plants  to  a  depth  of  six 
to  ten  inches. 

Very  few  of  the  young  plants  were 
winter-killed,  where  the  sawdust  was 
used.  One  corner  of  the  patch  was 
left  unmulched.  Both  old  and  young 
plants  suffered  both  from  cold  and 
drought.   We  grow  the  Cuthbert  Red. 

The  dry  weather,  which  began  just 
before  the  berries  started  to  ripen,  did 
no  damage  to  any  except  those  left  un- 
mulched. They  literally  dried  up  on  the 
vines. 


Little  vs.  Big  Farms 

By  Jessie  B.  Dixon 

THE  experience  of  Mr.  Samuel  Beech, 
changing  from  extensive  to  inten- 
sive farming,  just  over  the  border  line 
in  Canada,  carries  a  lesson  that  it  will 
profit  some  general  farmers  to  learn. 
Mr.  Beech  had  been  operating  a  large 
farm,  distant  from  markets,  on  general 
lines  for  a  number  of  years  with 
quite  different  success.  When  paying  a 
visit  to  relatives  within  driving  distance 
of  a  large  city  market,  Mr.  Beech  got 
the  "trucking  fever"  and  arranged  to 
dispose  of  his  large  farm  and  purchased 
six  acres  adapted  to  truck-growing.  His 
new  truck  farm  is  well  supplied  with 
water  for  operating  his  overhead  irri- 
gating system. 

From  his  special  crops,  like  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  and  celery,  delivered 
direct  to  the  city  markets,  Mr.  Beech 
finds  his  income  and  profits  much  more 
satisfactory  than  from  his  former  large 
general  farming  operations.  His  plants 
are  started  in  greenhouses  and  hotbeds, 
and  are  transplanted  once  before  set- 
ting in  open  ground.  His  celery  crop 
usually  comprises  about  one  acre,  and 
by  means  of  artificial  watering  and 
proper  culture,  his  early  crop  is  ready 
for  market  in  August. 


^^^^ 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Beech  is  just  one  more  confirmation  that  many  a  farmer  will 
succeed  with  a  few  acres  where  he  barely  makes  both  ends  meet  with  many 


BENNETT  BARGAINS 
Save  You  15  to  50% 

Remember,  when  you  buy  of  Bennett  you  are  not  only 
buying  in  the  largest  lumber  market  of  the  world — but 
you  are  also  getting  new,  selected  first  class  building  ma- 
terials.   We  do  not  deal  in  wreckage,  seconds  or  job  lots. 

Being  first  hands  and  dealers  in  enormous  quantities,  we 
can  well  afford  to  sell  by  mail  at  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  Bennett  inatorials  for 
fall  use.  Our  stock  is  the  largest — our  service  prompt — 
and  our  goods  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 


Mouldings — Larf^ent  stock  In  iht'  heart  of  the  lum- 
ber mart.  Quality  and  prices  unequalled. 

Base  Mold — Size  %  x  1%  in.  per 

100  lineal  ft.       Yellow  Pine  S  .90 

Oak   $1.80 

Carpet  Strip — Size  K  x  %  in.  per 

100  lineal  tt.       Yellow  Pine  $.40 

Oak  $  .85 

window  and  Door  Trim 

Style  "A"  casing— Size  13-16  x      in.  per 

100  lineal  ft.       Yellow  Pine  $1.75 

Oak  $2.85 

Backhand — Size  \%  x  Ws  in.  per 

100  UneaUt.      Yellow  Pine  $1.25 

Oak:..t  $1.75 

Stool— Size  IM  X  3SS  in.  per 

100  lineal  It.      Yellow  PJne  $3.00 

Oak  $4.25 

Send  for  complete  catalog  .show- 
ing whole  line,  well  illustrated. 


Our  doors  are  guaranteed  as  to  quality,  finish — 
and  against  warping.  Complete  line  in  Oak, 
Birch,  Fir  or  Yellow  Pine. 

No.  20.5 — A  handsome  yellow  pine  5-cross  door, 
1%  inches  thick.  2-0x6-0.  Barerain — $1.80. 
Other  sizes  and  styles  at  equally  low  prices. 


Willows 


Quality  is  especially  important  in  a  window — it 
nmst  be  really  good  or  it  will  spoil  the  whole 
house.  Our  windows  are  guaranteed  to  be  right 
in  both  quality  and  price. 

No.  126 — A  fine  four-light  window  ready  glazed 
— upper  and  lower  sash — size  2x3  ft.  10  in. 
ONLY  $1.05 


You  need  the  big  Bennett  Price  Regulator  Catalog 

Full  of  wonderful  values  and  clearly  illustrating  everything  necessary  to  build  a 
frame  structure  from  cellar  to  roof — including  all  kinds  and  grades  of  hardware. 


•  SEND  US  THE  COUPON  TODAVa 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 

Bennett  Wharves,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  your  JREE  Price  Regulator 
Catalog.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  items 
checked. 

El  Lumber        □  Frames  □  Interior  Finish 

□  Lath  □  Doors  □  Wallboard 

□  Shingles        □  Windows         □  Paint 

□  Roofing        □  Clapboards      □  Hardware 


Name  ,   \ 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 
Bennett  Wharves        N.  Tonawanda        New  York 

BiiiBjiii^roFTHE 
LUMBERMAR]^^^ 

Ve&re  locMcd 
U  the  center  of 
iht  (irc&tesc 
Lumber  Yard 
K  tKc  World 


Address . 


^  Occupation. 


,,jm^  TRAPPERS-FREE! 

>S9B^HR     FUR  NEWS,  published  monthly,  tells 

%r      }S  ""TL        all  about  raw  lurs,  trapping,  hunting, 
^  fishing,  fur  farming,   hunting  dogs, 

woodcraft,  guns,  roots  and  herbs,  market  prices.    Lots  of 
good  stories;  tine  illustrations.    Send   10c  coin  for  copy 
and  get  FREE  valuable  illustrated  Trapper's  Guide. 
rUR  NEWS,     71  West  23d  St.,  New  York.     Room  618 


SQUAB  BOOK  FRf E 

Make  money  breeding  PR  squabs,  1916  demand 
biggest  ever.  Squab  book  free,  telling  money- 
making  experiences.  How  to  sell  by  parcel  post, 
$6  to  $8  doz.  Start  small,  grow  big.  Many  women  customers. 
Write  today.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  603  HOW- 
ARD ST.,  MELROSE  HIGHLANDS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Make  More  Money  on  Furs! 


m 


Make  more  on  your  furs  by  sending  them  to  us. 
Our  prices  are  famous  amongst  hunters  and  trappers  all  over 
the  country-  We  were  the  firet  to  get  ont  a  clasBifled  price  list 
that  leta  you  know  exactly  what  to  expect  for  your  furs.  Wc 
make  do  deductions  from  published  pricee  on  any  pretext  of  com- 
mission, transportation .  etc.  Liberal  grading.  Prompt  returnM. 
Will  submit  offer  and  keep  furs  separately  when  requested.  Write 
today  and  get  on  our  mailing  liat.  Ther>  you  will  be  kept  informed 
of  the  market  so  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  you.  We  are  in 
manufacturing  centers  and  have.old  established  outleta.  Our  forei^ 
connections  are  still  active. 

DnAlini*  Drno  9,  Pn  ^ept.&S  416 N.Dearbom  St., Chicago 
UCCncI  DlObi  06  uOi  Dept.GG,  129  W.  29th  St.,  New  Tork 


The  Titan  Engine  Pays  Its  Way 


OF  the  miUion  internal  combustion  engines  in 
use  on  American  farms  nearly  one-fourth 
are  Titan  engines.  To  date  we  have  sold  over  250,000 
of  them,  mostly  to  farmers.  An  engine  must  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect,  and  be  well  worth  the 
price  asked  for  it,  to  reach  any  such  standing  as  that. 

The  whole  record  of  Titan  engines  is  one  of  long,  efficient,  eco- 
nomical service — 12,  11,  lOj  9  years'  service  are  commonly  reported 
— the  engines  still  running.  Five  dollars  for  repair  bills  in  12  years; 
15  cents  spent  for  repairs  (new  packing)  in  7  years.  These  state- 
ments from  farmers  are  typical  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
Titan  engines. 

The  shghtly  higher  price  you  pay  for  a  Titan  engine  is  cheap 
insurance  against  engine  troubles  and  delays.  When  after  years 
of  experience  with  Titan  engines,  farmers  continue  to  buy  them, 
it  makes  us  feel  that  we  cannot  press  the  claims  of  Titan  engines 
upon  you  too  strongly.  The  Titan  is  there  when  you  need  it, 
not  once  in  a  while,  or  for  a  short  time,  but  always,  and  for 
so  many  years  that  the  cost  per  year  of  service  is  just  about 
nothing. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Peering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne     Piano  UK 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


WTTTE  Enjrine  should  be  compared  on  . 
with  engines  seiiingrforfromdoubleto three 
times  as  much.   I  build  the  very  best  I  know 
how,  rerrardless  of  price  and  profit  and  sell  oirect 
from  f  ac  tory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  No  dealers* 


WiTTE  Engsnes 


Experts 

are  so  good  that  the  United  States  gtjvemment, 
states,  counties  and  cities  boy  them  to  mn  irri- 
gation works,  lifrht  plants,  water  works,  etc, 
where  absolutely  dependable  end  economical 
power  is  required.   When  yoa  buy  a  WITTS 
you  will  get  just  aa  good  an  engine 
government 

—Ed.  H. 

WiTTE. 


mm 


2.  S,  4,  6.  8, 12, 16  and  22  TT-P.. sizes [n Stationary.  Hand 
Portable,  Poriable  and  Saw-liis  b'pcs  ard  m  styles  to 
oiaerate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline.  Naphtba,  Gas,  etc.  Pull 
80  to  50  per  cent  over  rating:  90  days'  tria.!;  &-y ear  guar- 
antee; cash  ojr  ea=y  t'^rms.  \Vrite  for  b  s  nevf  £rea  Boole, 
"How  to  Jodtre  h.-r.z-nes,"  price  list,  c'lC. 

WITTE  CreCINE  WORKS 
2061  Oakland  Ave.*  Kansas  City,  Mo« 

2061  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


$190 

in 

One  Week 

That  is  what  one  yoimg  man,  C. 
J.  _Glover  of  Illinois,  made  during 
the  last  week  in  September. 

He  made  it  by  acting  as  special 
representative  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, attending  to  the  work  outlined 
in  our  special  agents'  plan.  Yet  he 
is  only  one  of  a  number  who  have 
earned  big  money.  One  hundred 
and  three  others  made  more  than 
$200  each  last  month.  Nine  of 
those  made  more  than  $350  each. 

We  have  openings  in  our  organ- 
ization for  a  few  more  men — ^men 
who  are  not  looking  for  a  soft 
snap — but  men  who  are  willing  to 
exchange  real  energy  for  real 
money.  If  you  are  such  a  man  and 
will  put  your  heart  into  anything 
yon  undertake,  then  we  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  a  real  opportunity. 

Earn  $SO  to  $75 
Weekly 

You  can  average  $50  to  $75 
regularly  each  week,  net.  You 
can  have  work  that  is  delight- 
ful and  healthful.  You  can  boss 
yourself.  You  can  make  your 
working  conditions  ideal  if  you 
are  willing  to  give  the  best  of 
yourself  to  our  work. 

Backbone  vs. 
Wishbone 

The  men  we  want  are  those  who 
want  money  bad  enough  to  work 
for  it — not  wish  for  it.  We  want 
men  with  "come-back"  enough  to 
stand  an  occasional  disappoint- 
ment— men  with  "stick-on-the-job" 
enough  to  keep  working  when  the 
wave  of  things  comes  their  way. 

If  you  are  such  a  man,  we  want 
you — and  you  want  us.  We  offer 
you  the  opportunity  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  We  offer  you  a  chance 
to  really  GET  SOMEWHERE— not 
in  the  distant  future— but  NOW. 

Cut  Off  on  This  Line 

Coupon 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Agents'  Division 

Springfield,  Ohio  ^ 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of 
your  special  agents'  plan. 

Name 


Motor  Highway  Stations  - 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

A CAMPAIGN  has  been  launched  to 
provide  stations  along  the  national 
highways  for  the  service  and  conven- 
ience of  automobile  travelers.  In  many 
respects  they  will  be  patterned  after 
railroad  stations.  The  Public  Comfort 
Station  Bureau  of  New  York  City  has 
suggested  the  plan,  and  already  has  the 
support  of  the  Ainerican  Automobile 
Association  and  prominent  national 
highways  associations. 

Besides  affording  a  place  where  trav- 
elers may  rest  and  refresh  themselves, 
there  will  be  telephones,  hospital  facili- 
ties, repair  service,  and  possibly  amuse- 
ments. Cities  along  the  principal 
national  highways  are  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  to  build  the  stations,  and 
are  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  receipts 
from  pay  privileges  charged  the  tourists. 


Drives  Car  at  Ninety-Three 

E^ARNING  to  drive  an  automobile  at 
ninety-three  years  of  age  doubtless 
entitles  Robert  Doak  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  new 
driver  this  year.  Mr.  Doak  was  bom 
before  the  days  of  steam  traffic,  and  has 
witnessed  all  the  developments  in  rapid 
transportation. 

He  is  a  proficient  driver,  and  his  ma- 
chine is  a  touring  car  of  over  30  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  Doak  wishes  to  disprove  the 
proverb,  "You  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks,"  and  also  decided  to  get  all 
the  pleasure  possible  out  of  life.  When 
middle-aged  he  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  as  an  automobile,  much  less 
owning  one. 


Tires  for  Trailers 

By  Leo  Howard 

WHICH  are  the  best  tires  for  auto- 
mobile trailers,  hard  rubber  or 
pneumatic?  Usually  a  pneumatic  tire 
is  advisable  for  a  vehicle  "that  travels  at 
a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  or  more. 

As  a  trailer  is  not  self-propelling  and, 
furthermore,  as  the  road  is  somewhat 
smoothed  down  for  it  by  the  automobile, 
the  wear  on  trailer  tires  is  very  slight. 
Punctures  are  infrequent  and,  alto- 
gether, pneumatic  tires  give  excellent 
service  as  well  as  making  the  load  ride 
with  little  jolting.  For  speeds  of  less 
than  20  miles  an  hour,  either  pneumatic, 
hard  rubber,  or  cushion  tires  may  be 
used. 


Town 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


State 


Long  Trips  by  Motor 

By  W.  V.  Raima 

MOST  everyone  takes  long  trips  in 
his  car  nowadays,  but  few  go  ade- 
quately prepared.  "They  may  get  home 
safely  a  dozen  times,  but  there  will  come 
a  time  when  they  will  appreciate  the 
equipment  I  am  about  to  describe. 

It  is  of  course  essential  to  have  extra 
parts  for  those  that  may  go  wrong — 
spark  plugs  certainly.  I  like  to  have 
plenty  of  good  plugs.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  an  extra  plug  installed 
now  and  then  will  take  care  of  any 
emergency  that  is  likely  to  arise. 

Frequently  the  extraordinary  occa- 
sion bobs  up.  For  example,  one  evening 
upon  a  short  trip,  I  allowed  my  car  to 
stand  out  for  several  hours  in  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain.  When  I  tried  to  start 
I  found  that  water 
had  leaked  in  through 
the  joints  of  the  en- 
gine hood  and  sur- 
rounded the  plugs  with 
water  as  well  as  wet- 
ting the  wires.  In 
that  condition  it  was 
impossible  to  produce 
an  explosion.  By  wip- 
ing the  wires  thor- 
oughly dry  and  in- 
stalling a  fresh  set  of 
plugs,  the  motor 
started  at  once.  In 
this  way  only  a  few 
mom'ents'  delay  was  experienced,  other- 
wise the  delay  might  have  extended 
over  several  hours.  Exffa^  wires  and 
points  for  the  magneto,  or  such  parts 
of  the  ignition  system  as  are  likely  to 
give  trouble,  should  be  carried. 


Emergencj  tire  chain 


Canvas  buckets,  canvas  basins,  and 
similar  articles  that  take  up  little  room 
are  necessary  on  long  trips.  Eqtiipping 
all  the  doors  of  the  car  and  the  back 
of  the  front  seat  with  pockets  will  be 
a  great  convenience.  Many  necessities 
can  be  carried  buttoned  in  these  pock- 
ets. Road  maps,  time  tables,  soap,  pa- 
per towels,  napkins,  tire  tools,  tire 
gauge,  flashlight,  mirrors,  paper  drink- 
ing cups,  extra  handkerchiefs  are  all 
handy  things  to  carry  in  these  pockets. 
Such  door  pockets  are  sold  by  accessory 
houses_and  seat-cover  manufacturers, 
and  are  ready-made  to  fit  nearly  all  cars 
at  a  price  of  about  a  dollar  a  pocket 
up. 

A  good  tow  line  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  when  needed.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent "pull-outs"  are  advertised,  and 
are  easy'to  carry.  One  patented  type  will 
enable  one  person  to  pull  an  ordinary 
car  out  of  a  bad  mudhole  or  ditch  by 
means  of  a  lever  attachment.  Care 
should  be  used  in  attaching  such  de- 
vices so  that  no  particular  strain  is  put 
upon  the  rear  axle  or  car  springs. 

Keep  Baggage  Well  Covered 

The  clothing  question  will  have  to  be 
considered  according  to  the  length  of 
the  trip.  The  advice  to  travel  light  is 
of  course  to  be  followed,  but  not  too 
light.  If  you  desire  to  stop  at  good  city 
hotels  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
clothes  in  a  trunk  for  such  use.  The 
trunk  must  be  prepared  to  withstand 
all  kinds  of  weather.  It  must  have  a 
cover  to  keep  the  dust  out,  otherwise 
the  "nice"  clothes  will  not  be  very  pre- 
sentable when  wanted. 

Use  good  tires.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  start  on  a  long  trip  with  bad 
tires.  Only  the  most  annoying  type  of 
trouble  can  possibly  follow  unless  you 
were  born  lucky.  In  addition  to  start- 
ing with  good  tires,  have  good  extra 
tires  and  plenty  of  tire  accessories,  such 
as  tubes,  blow-out  patches,  tube  patches, 
soapstone,  sandpaper,  cement,  and  tread 
gum. 

In  thickly  populated  portions  of  the 
country  tire  shops  are  of  easy  access 
and  the  service  is  reasonable,  but  where 
the  population  is  sparse  it  may  be  a  long 
time  between  points  of  help  and  a  short 
time  between  punctures. 

Important  Things  to  Carry 

Furthermore,  roadside  tire  repairs 
are  usually  not  very  permanent  and  may 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  makeshifts.  I 
pumped  up  a  tire  twelve  times  and  re- 
moved it  nine  times  one  hot  July  after- 
noon during  a  trip  of  25  miles.  The 
memory  of  that  day  still  lingers  warm 
and  melting. 

On  very  long  trips  special  equipment 
should  be  carried,  as  camp  stools,  sleep- 
ing tents,  folding  tables,  water  bags, 
canned  goods,  condensed  milk,  butter, 
canned  beef,  bouillon,  peanut  butter, 

olives,  pickles, 
preserves,  etc., 
according  to  in- 
dividual taste — 
and  possibly  a 
small  oil  stove, 
which  can  be 
bought  at  most 
supply  houses. 

A  "first  aid" 
box  should  be 
carried  equipped 
with  standard 
remedies.  All 
families  have 
such  remedies 
for  common  ail- 
ments, and  individual  ideas  will  dictate 
what  should  be  carried.  Remembering, 
of  course,  that  fingers  get  bruised,  toes 
mashed,  snakes  and  mosquitos  bite, 
bees  sting,  wire  fences  tear,  wood  fur- 
nishes splinters,  dust  collects  in  eyes, 
and  sun  and  wind  tan  and  freckle. 

A  good  fire  extinguisher  and  a  hand 
ax  may  be  included.  Repair  parts  for 
the  car  should  be  considered  by  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled,  and  the  car  itself. 

Serious  Trouble  is  Infrecjuent 

Extra  gears  and  that  sort  of  parts 
are  not  essential  unless  the  driver 
knows  his  car  has  a  weak  gear  or  is 
prone  to  develop  gear  trouble.  Some 
cars  have  a  tendency  to  burn  out  con- 
necting rods  easily.  If  yours  has  such 
a  failing,  two  or  three  extra  rods  will 
prove  profitable.  Radiator  cement  for 
unlooked-for  radiator  leaks,  a  fan  belt, 
grease  cups,  bolts  and  nuts  of  all  sizes, 
a  spring  repair  device,  plenty  of  wire, 
cotter  pins,  and  a  good  trouble  light  are 
mechanical  aids  that  are  frequently 
useful. 

Serious  break-downs  are  so  seldom 
encountered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
try  to  load  up  mechanical  parts  for 
every  sort  of  trouble  possible  to  occur. 
Usually  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
essential  and  possibly  a  very  insignifi- 
cant part  has  been  left  behind  when  a 
very  serious  break-down  occurs. 

All  standard  cars  have  service  sta- 


tions where  a  complete  stock  of  parts 
is  carried,  so  that  serious  trouble  can  be 
quickly  remedied.  Some  times  a  near- 
by farmer  or  resident  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  necessary  part  off  of  his  car 


^This  style  of  "pun-ont"  enables  one  person 
to  get  a  heavy  car  out  of  a  ditch 

and  help  the  traveler  on  his  way,  get- 
ting the  new  part  later  himself. 


Canva£  water  backeC 


Driving  in  Tight  Places 

By  A.  W.  Rogers 

THE  usual  problems  of  automobile- 
driving  cause  a  fair  amount  of  anx- 
iety, but  every  now  and  then  a  really 
"tight  place"  is  encountered.  As  these 
tight  places  are  the  ones  that  cause 
trouble  and  sometimes  serious  accidents, 
it  is  well  to  consider  what  one  should  do 
when  an  emergency  arises. 

If  a  very  long  steep  hill  is  encoun- 
tered, I  believe  that  to  change  to  "low" 
and  be  prepared  with  both  brakes  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  safe  descent.  In 
the  winter  or  during  wet  weather  it  will 
be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
chains  or  some  non-skid  device  upon  the 
rear  wheels.  If  necessary,  the  ignition 
can  be  turned  off  and  the  car  allowed  to 
descend  against  the  compression  of  the 
motor.  In  other  words,  the  effort  of  the 
car  in  turning  the  motor  over  while  go- 
ing down  hill  will  act  as  a  partial  brake. 

To  Pull  Out  of  Mud 

When  stuck  in  the  mud  it  is  usually 
useless  to  race  the  motor  and  spin  tiie 
rear  wheel.  The  whirling  wheels  only 
cause  the  car  to  dig  a  deeper  trench.  I 
ruined  a  tire  that  way  once  that  had  a 
good  many  miles  of  hard  running  in  it. 
A  few  minutes  of  such  spinning  will 
frequently  cause  greater  wear  upon  the 
tire  tread  than  many  miles  of  usual 
travel,  and  will  frequently  loosen  sec- 
tions of  the  tread. 

One  time  when  such  an  emergency 
arose,  all  I  had  in  the  car  which  could 
be  used  to  prevent  skidding  was  an  old 
pair  of  trousers.  They  were  pressed 
into  service  by  being  torn  apart  and 
each  leg  tied  securely  around  the  rear 
wheel.  This  enabled  me  to  pull  out  of  a 
boggy  winter  road  very  easily. 

As  I  was  coming  down  an  icy  hill  last 
winter,  a  railroad  train  was  about  to 
cut  off  my  opportunit3^  to  pass.  I  did 
not  have  chains  on  it,  so  I  had  a  choice 
of  two  things  to  do:  either  to  speed  up 
and  cross  the  tracks  before  the  train 
arrived  (it  was  traveling  rather  slowly) , 
,  or  to  steer  the  car  into  the  near-by  curb. 
In  this  instance  I  raced  the  car  across 
the  tracks,  but  under  most  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  safer  to  have 
taken  the  curb.  Of  course  the  brakes 
would  not  have  held  on  the  icy  hill,  and 
would  simply  have  caused  the  car  to 
skid,  possibly  right  into  the  train. 

On  Wrong  Side  of  Road 

Stay  on  your  own  side  of  the  road  if 
possible.  A  friend  of  mine  was  driving 
west  one  day  when  he  encountered  an 
inexperienced  driver  with  a  party  turn- 
ing east  off  a  small  lane.  My  friend 
had  the  right  of  way,  and  supposed  that 
the  new  driver  wotild  apply  the  brakes 
and  allow  him  to  pass.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happened. 

The  new  driver  forgot  the  brakes  and 
simply  slowed  down  the  motor,  allowing 
the  car  gradually  to  come  diagonally 
across  the  road.  My  friend  tried  to 
pass  on  the  wrong  side  and  lost  a  couple 
of  fenders  and  other  running  board 
equipment  in  the  attempt.  He  could 
not  recover  the  damages  because  he  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at  the 
time  the  clash  occurred.  If  the  same 
damage  had  been  inflicted  during  an 
attempt  to  pass  on  the  right  side,  the 
new  driver  would,  of  course,  have  been 
liable. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  might  have 
developed  into  a  tight  place,  and  yet  did 
not  cause  any  trouble.  A  man  of  my 
acquaintance  had  an  old  car  which  he 
had  converted  into  a  truck  by  removing 
the  rear  touring-car  seat,  and  building 
quite  a  long  bed  over  the  rear  wheels,  j 
His  ordinary  loads  were  light  but  bulky, 
and  he  had  no  trouble  with  it.  One  day 
he  undertook  to  carry  a  dead  hog.  When 
he  came  to  a  hill  the  load  shifted  and 
the  front  end  of  his  car  was  raised  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  ground.  Un- 
der these  particular  circumstances  this 
caused  no  dangerous  trouble,  under 
other  circumstances,  however,  it  might, 
have  caused  the  car  to  upset. 
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Slow-Speed  Joy-Riding 

By  Henry  Reiser 

I HAVE  been  asked,  "Because  of  what 
one  thing  that  the  automobile  does  for 
you,  does  it  stand  out  in  your  mind  and 
activities  as  of  distinct  value  to  you?" 

I  answer  that  while  my  fii-st  automo- 
bile purchase  was  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  save  the  life  and  health  of  everyone 
near  to  me,  still  that  having  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  my  sole  purpose 
in  keeping  a  car  was  to  secure  rational 
pleasure.  And  that  is  the  one  thing 
that  the  automobile  does  for  me  that 
stands  out  in  my  mind  and  activities  as 
of  distinct  value  to  me — it  gives  me  ra- 
tional pleasure. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  automo- 
bilist,  to  keep  a  car,  spend  money  on  it, 
scorch  up  the  roads,  scare  humankind 
and  chickens  out  of  their  wits,  make 
enemies  of  farmers  and  others,  figure 
frequently  in  accidents,  and  be  a  nui- 
sance generally.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  get  rational  pleasure  out  of  the 
use  of  a  car.  My  personal  practice  is  to 
keep  in  mind  always  the  safety  of  my 
own  passengers,  and  to  give  equal  con- 
sideration to  the  safety  of  others  who 
may  be  using  the  highway  at  the  same 
time. 

Makes  Passengers  Feel  Safe 

As  for  speed,  my  usual  pace  is  from 
15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  Mere  buggy 
speed  is  too  slow  for  an  automobile — it 
becomes  "draggy,"  and  one  wishes  to 
"get  out  and  push."  Fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  is  more  interesting,  besides  being 
reasonable.  We  do  not  deviate  materi- 
ally from  this  speed  in  ordinary  riding, 
but  sometimes  in  midsummer,  seeing  a 
violent  storm  coming  up,  I  run  25  or  30 
miles  an  hour  if  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  traffic  warrants  it.  I  have  even 
made  35  miles  as  a  record  in  flying 
ahead  of  a  storm,  and  this  with  a  car 
easily  capable  of  60  miles.  Otherwise  I 
practically  never  exceed  20  miles.  At 
that  speed  we  can  see  everything; 
everyone  will  enjoy  a  feeling  of  safety 
and  confidence;  all,  except  mere  speed 
lovers,  will  extract  real  pleasure  from 
the  riding ;  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car 
will  be  vastly  reduced,  consequently  the 
upkeep  cost  will  be  less,  and  the  life  of 
the  car  appreciably  lengthened. 

Besides  running  at  reasonable  speed, 
I  endeavor  in  various  ways  to  add  to 
>the  enjoyment  of  those  who  may  ride 
with  me;  and  to  foster  that  feeling  of 
confidence,  for  instance,  on  arriving  at 
a  railroad  crossing  I  invariably  come  to 
a  full  stop  and,  having  looked  both 
ways  and  made  sure  there  is  no  train 
approaching,  I  leisurely  cross  over.  My 
passengers  feel  safe,  and  in  fact  they 
are  safe. 

Then  with  "thank-you-ma'ams"  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  road  surface  I 
slow  down  and  glide  over  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  giving  little  or  no  jar  to  my 
friends.  On  approaching  a  crossroad  I 
"always  sound  my  horn,  and  slow  down 
so  that  if  someone  should  come  flying 
along  the  other  road  at  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  my  car  I  have  a  chance  to 
avoid  a  collision  which  might  be  inevita- 
ble if  both  were  traveling  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed. 

Daylight  Driving  Preferred 

In  the  general  handling  of  the  car 
there  are  many  little  things  the  careful, 
competent,  experienced  motorist  can  do 
to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  for 
his  passengers.  Having  ample  reserve 
power,  instead  of  going  at  a  hill  like  a 
cannon  shot  I  approach  it  with  no  in- 
crease of  speed,  begin  and  finish  the 
climb  in  a  leisurely  manner,  often  leav- 
ing my  passengers  under  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  riding  on  tiie  level 
all  the  time. 

In  coasting  the  same  moderation  is 
exercised,  the  car  being  always  under 
absolute  control  and  capable  of  being 
entirely  stopped  in  short  order. 

Besides  driving  carefully,  I  endeavor 
to  have  the  entire  car  in  superb  condi- 
tion, so  that  nothing  may  happen  on  a 
trip  to  detain  us  for  roadside  repairs 
and  mar  our  pleasure,  and  I  do  not 
drive  at  night  when  possible  to  avoid  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  only  driving  I  do  after 
dark  is  in  returning  from  a  trip  of  un- 
usual length  and  miscalculating  the 
time  required  to  reach  home. 

So  our  riding  being  practically  all  by 
■daylight  and  with  due. care  for  safety, 
we  see  everything  and  enjoy  every  min- 
ute we  are  out;  we  get  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  and  by  frequently  searching 
out  roads  we  have  not  yet  traveled  there 
is  always  a  nevv^ness  to  the  scenery  and 
surroundings  which  prevents  monotony 
from  spoiling  one's  enjoyment. 

Followed  rationally,  as  we  foUow  it, 
automobiling  is  a  most  delightful  -pas- 
time, perfectly  safe,  conducive  to  health 
and  contentment,  not  inordinately  ex- 
pensive, and  should  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  many  homes  where  now  in  lei- 
sure hours  folks  idle  about  the  house 
and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves. 
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Hudson  Now  Holds  World's 
Greatest  Hill-CIimbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike's  Peak 

No  hill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  equals  that 
imposed  on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak.  A  Hudson  Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of 
more  than  20  contestants  to  the  top  of  America's  most 
famous  mountain,  over  the  longest,  steepest,  highest 
travelable  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than  is  the 
altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in  most  hill- 
climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike's  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
above  sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a 
frac±ion  miles  of  the  course  there  are  60 
turns,  and  the  rise  is  almost  one  mile 
high.  There  is  no  place  where  the  car  is 
not  climbing. 

The  high  altitude  affects  the  power 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  water  boils  at 
such  low  temperature  that  motors  cannot 
be  cooled  as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 

iniiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimiiinimimHmmimiMiiiniiniiiiiiininuiJiiiiuiinuimjuiiiin 

Hudson  Fastest  Time 

miiMimiuiuimijmiiiniiuriiiminimmnnnnmirinijniiiiniiiiijiiiuir»muiffliniiuiioiinniiiiiii^ 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
steep  road  to  the  "Top  of  the  World"  in 
18  minutes,  24  seconds.    Its  time  was 
minutes  faster  than  the  next  fastest 

car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac- 
tically every  worth-while  record.  In 
speed — ^when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was 
attained  at  Dajrtona;  in  endurance — 
when  1819  miles  were  covered  in  24 
hours,  with  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  we 
estabUshed  marks  not  likely  soon  to  be 
equalled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  great- 
est of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 

iiniriiniiimirmmiiiiriHiirrmvimiiinnnmiiininminiiiiiiiiriniimnmiiimimmmmiiiinniinmmmiiiJirniiiiiim 

•  Others  Failed 

iiiiwmrimmimmiiiimimmiiiiiiii>»iiuiniiumiiuiiiiiiiuujuuuiuiiiimiimuiimmunn»inniMiniiiiu»immi^ 

Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  £ind 
so  did  not  get  to  the  summit. 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance must  be  made  in  second  speed, 
even  with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  is  re- 
quired in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added 
the  difficulties  of  carburetionand  coolir^. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one's  breath- 
ing so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man 
can  ^tand  only  the  least  amount  of  phys- 
ical exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a 
Denver  newspaper,  "Fours — Sixes — 
Eights — Twelves  and  Super-Sixes," 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-pas8enger .  1775 


Touring  Sedan    .    .    .  $2000 
Limousine  .    .    .    .    •  2750 
(All  Pricem  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .....  $2750 
Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet  •  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


IZ  SAVE  YOUR 


in 


OLD  S1DVE 


By  Relining  it  with  these^ 
Soft  Putty -Like  Bricks 
which  harden  In  the  fire 

^  Costs  you  nothing  if  it  fails. 
You  simply  take-off  stove  lids  and 
,  press  bricks  against  side  and  end 
,  of  yoxirold  fire-bos — cut  and  bend  them 
like  putty  to  Ot  your  Btove.  Start  a  Blow 
,  fire  and  the  corrugated  paper  coat  on  the 
Bide  next  to  the  fire  bams  off  and  the  lin- 
r  hardens.   Makes  old  stoves  heat,  cook 
and  bake  like  new— saves  fuel.  too. 
~         Outlasts  iron  or  oUier  lininss. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  I 


we  take  all  the  risk.  Don't  send 
a  cent  of  money.  Just  write  and 
tell  oa  how  many  bricks  to  send. 

(Size  7^  X  6  m.)When 
pacfcag-e  arrives,  pay 
oDiy   oxpresa  chare ea 
and    relina    your  old 
Btove.Try  Hmn?  30  days. 
Theo.  if  pleased,  eend  SI  for  2 
bri«ii8.(wei6*bt8  lbs.);  SI. 25  for  3 
brieka  (weiffhtU  Ibs-J :  or  Jl.60  for  4 
bricke  (weifTht  14  lbs.)lf  not  eatiBfied 
no  charge  will  be  made.  Sand  today, 

Plastie  Stove  Lining  Co. 

[ISllW.  35th  St.  — 
Chicago   

,  ,   — L^^l 

if  yoa  want  Lir'"""  i 
•|   Poet,  Sc__ 
prepay  cfaareas 


name  year  express  when 

 ae,  or  If  yoa  want  Lining 

Bent  by  Parcels   Post,  Sena 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.*  No 
wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIALOFFER. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
Ill  Factory  BIdg.,      Kansas  City,  Mb.j 


Pays  Cash  for  Furs 

Prices  will  be  high.  "Look,  over  your 
traps.   Order  new  supply  of  Funsten  now, 
John  Haugsted  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  got  16 
fine  ekanks  in  one  bole  with  a  Funsten 
Perfect  Smoker^price  %l  .50.  Emil  Theis 
of  Boeme,  Texas,  caught  in  one  eet- 
Inff  14  animals  in  18  traps  with 
Funsten  animal  bait— price  $1.00.  Pic- 
tqres  of  big  catches  of  coon,  mink, 
skunk,  wolf,  etc.,  free.  Our  big  three 
books  in  one  —  Trapper's  Guide, 
Game  Law8«  Supply  Catalog  — 
FREE  to  trappers, 

FUMSTEN  BROS. &  . 

934  Funsten  BIdg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Send  Your 
Name  Today 


Ouick  Shmrnent 
Direct  trom 
Manufacturers 


At 

Wholesale  Prices 

Write  us  at  once  for 

catalog  and  our  quick 
lipment  price  on  this  Kala- 
mazoo Pipeless  Furnace. 

A  WONDERFUL 
MONEY  SAVER 

Low  price — easy  to  in- 
stall— a  first-class  warm 
k—air  furnace— heats  the 
y-whole  house  through 
I' one  regrister.  WriteToday. 
We  pay  freight.  360  days' 
approval  test  — $100,000 
Bank  Bond  gruaraatee. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  921 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


RED  GROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  23  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  90F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need  not 
carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

5  Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
/heaTily  galvanized — a  strong, 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
]  sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  vrire  mill  prices. 
Here 's  a  few  o£  our  big  xalues ; 
2e-inch  Kog  Fence  -  15  cts.  a  rod< 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  21  cts.  a  rod- 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  27  cts.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It's  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271  Muncie,  ind. 


Send  at  once  for  World's  Great- 
est Roofing  Book.  We  quote 
Rock-Bottom  Prices  and  pay  the 
freight  on  Roofing,  Siding.  Ceil- 
ing, etc.  Everything  the  biggest 
T^ues  for  the  money  ever  offered, 

Edwards  Tightcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  ! 
painting,  no  repairs.  Rot,  fire, 
rust-proof.  Guaranteed  lisrht- 
ning-proof.    Can  be  laid  over 

old  shingles  if  desired. 

Edwards  Galvanized  Metal 
Shingles.  Roofing.  Siding.  Ceil- 
ing, or  finish  is  extra  heavy  galv- 
anized by 

Our  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

by  which  sides  and  edges  are  as 
heavily  galvanized  as  body  of 
sheet.   No  weak  spots  anywhere. 

By  means  of  our  Patent  Inter- 
locking Device  all  nails  arc  driven 
through  under  layer  of  metal  only 
—no  exposure— no  leaks. 

TheGalvanizingTest 

Take  any  other  galvanrced  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  scales  of  galvan- 
izing will  flake  off.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you'll  find  no  flaking.  Edwards 
products  are  superior— yet  Bell 
for  less  than  other  materials. 


-  "Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shinn 


Brick  Siding 

FREE 
Roofing 
Book 


will  prove  to  you  that 
wemakelowest  freight 
paid  prices.  Sendc(m- 
pon  for  Roofing  Sam- 
ples. Ask  for  copy  of 
FREE  Book  No.  1058. 

The  Edwards  Mfg. 

Co.,iaOB-105BPikeSt.. 
Cincinnati.  0. 


Garage  $AC|  .50 

Send  ^  AND  UP 

I'or  GaraeeBook  showing 
styles  and  sizes  of  Port-  ^ 

able.  Fireproof,  Metal  Jr  -  - 

Garages.  $69.50 and  /  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
up.  Lowest  prices  ^  1008-1058  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
ever  made.  ^ 


Book  Coupon 


Spndforhnnk  Please  send  FREE  Samples,  Freight 

-torinv  Paid  prices  and  World's  Greatest 

loaay.  Roofing  Book  No.  1058. 

^^Name 

y 

r    Address. . . . 


Poultry-Raising 


Plan  Chick  Greens  Now 

By  Alice  Margaret  Ashton 

UP  TO  the  time  when  our  chicks  can 
be  put  on  free  range  we  have  been 
troubled  about  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory green  feed  for  several  hundred 
chicks  confined  to  a  brooder  house  and 
a  limited  yard  run.  Oats  sprouted  in 
the  usual  way  were  not  greatly  relished 
by  the  small  chicks,  and  proved  waste- 
ful, as  the  chicks  ate  only  the  tops  at 
best.  Grass  clippings  and  cut  clover 
were  not  always  obtainable. 

Now  we  have  discovered  a  way  that 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  we  use 
no  other.  In  the  fall,  if  our  chicks  are 
expected  before  the  soil  will  have  dried 
out  in  the  spring,  we  put  plenty  of  good 
soil  under  cover. 

A  few  days  before  the  chicks  are  due 
we  fill  several  flats  similar  to  those  we 
use  for  sprouting  oats  with  the  soil,  and 
sow  in  it  oats  that  have  been  soaked 
overnight,  in  blood-warm  water.  The 
oats  are  sowed  thickly  and  are  given 
only  a  light  covering  of  soil. 

When  the  first  tender  shoots  show 
above  the  earth  we  set  a  flat  of  them  in 
the  brooder  house  for  the  young  chicks. 

This  proves  so  much  better  than  giv- 
ing them  a  square  of  sprouted  oats,  for 
these  oats  in  the  soil  stay  fresh  until 
consumed,  and  the  chicks  love  to  dig 
and  pick  at  the  dirt. 

When  the  sprouts  have  been  eaten 
off,  the  flat  is  removed,  sprinkled,  cov- 
ered again  with  a  burlap,  and  left  until 
more  sprouts  appear. 

In  this  way  the  flats  can  be  used  dver 
and  over  with  no  more  attention  than 
sprinkling  daily.  As  the  chicks  get 
older  they  eat  more  of  the  buried  grain 
until  the  flats  need  to  be  emptied  and 
fresh  grain  planted. 

Since  the  new  sprouts  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  'few  days,  not  many  flats 
are  needed  to  keep  a  couple  of  hundred 
young  chicks  supplied. 


A  yearling  Barred  Rock  hen,  well  marked 
and  a  fair  representation  of  the  breed 


for  my  broilers  and  roasters,  I  have  a 
man  farther  away  in  a  large  city  who  is 
always  r&ady  to  take  every  bit  of  sur- 
plus stock,  either  of  eggs,  broilers,  or 
older  poultry,  which  pays  me  a  fair 
profit.  I  believe  we  all  ought  to  estab- 
lish some  such  metropolitan  connection. 
It  would  save  us  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  few  weeks 
of  feeding  broilers  after  they  are  big 
enough  to  market  takes  a  good  share  of 
the  profit  out  of  the  season's  business.  I 
have  found  that  when  they  weigh  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  they  return  a  higher 
profit  than  at  any  time  later,  unless  you 
have  a  specially  good  market  for  roast- 
ers. 


Before  the  pullets  are  housed  for  the 
winter,  place  a  band  on  the  right  foot, 
and  band  the  year-old  hens  on  the  left 
foot.  This  vidll  help  distinguish  them 
later  on.  Hog  rings  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  bands. 


A  Barred  Rock  pullet  of  better  than 
average  marking  and  shape 


A  Help  to  Smother  'Em 

WHEN  wet  weather  comes  and 
chickens  can't  get  dust  to  roll  in 
out  of  doors,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
supply  of  road  dust  or  something  that 
is  equally  good  for  the  birds  to  dust 
themselves  with  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter  months.  Several  barrels  of  road 
dust,  stored  conveniently,  from  which  a 
good  dusting  box  three  or  four  feet 
square  can  be  kept  filled  will  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  chickens 
after  bad  weather  comes,  and  will 
greatly  reduce  the  louse  trouble  early 
next  spring. 

The  dusting  box  should  be  elevated 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  ajid  be  placed  where  the  sun  will 
shine  into  it  part  of  the  day. 

If  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
mixed  through  the  dust  every  two 
weeks,  it  will  help  to  drive  the  vermin 
from  the  poultry. 


What  to  Do  with  Roosters 

By  Vincent  Lee 

SELL  them,  of  course.  That  is  what 
nine  out  of  ten  would  say  if  asked, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
broilers?"  And  yet,  that  only  half  an- 
swers the  question.  But  how  are  you 
going  about  getting  your  chickens  to  the 
people  who  are  hungry  for  them? 

A  few  weeks  before  our  birds  are  big 
enough  for  marketing  I  take  a  trip  to 
the  leading  hotels  of  the  city  nearest  to 
us  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  boss 
steward  to  take  so  many  a  week  till 
they  are  all  worked  off.  I  make  it  a 
point  of  seeing  the  man  of  the  white 
apron  myself.  I  tell  him  what  I  have. 
I  find  out  about  what  weight  he  likes 
best.  The  matter  of  the  price  is  settled 
upon  and  a  record  made  of  it.  Before 
now  I  have  had  trouble  where  no  memo- 
randum of  the  bargain  was  kept  at  the 
time  the  sale  was  made.  One  man 
caused  me  considerable  loss.  He  may 
have  forgotten  what  he  agreed  to  do,  for 
he  was  a  busy  man.  Just  a  minute  with 
a  pencil  would  have  kept  us  both  rfrom 
some  bitter  feelings  and  some  hard 
words.  Put  it  down  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  remembers.  I  may  not.  You 
may  forget. 

If  I  fail  to  make  a  market  near  home 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  feed  medicine 
to  any  kind  of  poultry  is  to  get  from 
your  druggist  some  of  the  capsules  that 
are  used  for  giving  bad-tasting  medi- 
cines to  human  patients.  These  capsules 
can  be  easily  filled  with  the  medicine  to 
be  given  to  the  bird,  placed  well  back 
in  the  throat,  and  they  will  be  swal- 
lowed easily.  For  giving  fowls  worm 
medicine  these  capsules  are  excellent. 
Thirty  to  forty-five  grains  of  powdered 
areca  nut  for  an  adult  bird  and  one-half 
as  many  grains  for  immature  chicks, 
after  withholding  feed  for  twelve  hours, 
will  generally  make  short  work  of  in- 
testinal parasites  of  all  kinds. 


A  yearling  ''pullet  bred"  Barred  Rock 
cock  of  excellent  marking  and  approved 
show-type  shape.  This  bird  and  the 
two  females  shown  on  this  page  repre- 
sent the  stock  of  C.  N.  Myers,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Barred  Rock  breeder 


HiPil 


There's 

a 

Reason'* 


FARM  ^ISacres.  Beautifully  located.  Well  improved.  On 

1  Hltin  traction  line.  Near  College  town.  Forquick  sale  S14,000. 
Write  owner  for  desoriptioD  and  photos.  Thomas  Foster,  U'oostep,  O. 


Stem  wtndandset  watch.  caarante*d  5 
y*ars.  for  Belling  20  arc  and  reliy- 

,10113  pictures  or  LIO  pks^B.  post  cards 
at  10c  each.    Order  your  choice. 
CEO.  GATES  CO.  Dept.  220  Chicago 


SoufIl'm'premo  camera  given 


Or  choice  of  Watch  or  Silverware  orElectrlc  Flashlight," 

choic«fromour  argeliatof   ~ 

preminme  gi"n  forselllDC 
2npk?8.Pofltj 
C&rda  or 


HERMAN  &  CO. 


&nd 

.\rtPiciureBat  JOo  each,  vour  choic*.  Ordtr  tiwlRy. 
2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  320  CHICAGO 


GIVEN 

You  may  feel  that  you  can't  j 
afford  to  buy  a  car.  but  if  you  live 
country  or  town  under  lo,-  ] 
000  youcangetanew  | 
ipi7  OVERLAND, 
without  cost,  as  a 
reward   for  a  few  I 
weeks'  spare  time 

.   work  in  your  own  ] 

community.  40  autos  already  given  away.  Write  today 
for  my  new  easy  plan.  C.F.  ALDRILH,Mgr.,St.PaDlJfliniH 


This  Car 


GIVE 


and  the 
Agency 
for  your 
Territory 

S  Passenser-28  H.  P.  Electric  Lightsand  Starter— Demount- 
able Rims— Non  Skid  Tires  in  Rear— Fully  Equipped.  A  won- 
der  car  and  you  can  eet  one  without  cost.  "W  rite  now  for  full 
information.  Learn  now  you  can  get  this  car  without  cost  and 
make  big  money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay— the 
offer  is  strictly  hmited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 
me  personally.      Ralph  Birchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  College.lnc.  Ml'dllol.V.'lcS.l.'i. 


Agents  $60  a  Week 

A  Wonderful  Seller.    New — Patented. 

300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Burns  coal-oil  (kerosene).  Can't 
explode,  can't  set  fire  to  anything. 
EuTDsinallkindsof weather.  Rain- 
proof, wind-proof,  bug-proof.  For 
farmers,  teamsters,  hucksters, 
plumbers,  dairymen,  campers  — 
everybody  needs  it. 

Big  Money  Maker 

Shull  working  spare  time  makes  $10 
and  $12  anight.   Jennings  sold  5 
first  evening.  Write  quick  for  terri- 
tory and  demonstrating  sample. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  6346  East  St.,  Dayton,  Olilo 

FreeTryOn 

In  your  own  home  of  these  li —  . 
water-proof,   rust-proof  wear- 
proof metal  shoes  that  save  your 
money,  your  feet,  your  health.  No 
more  big  doctor  bills,  no  more  big 
shoe  bills.  Always  warm  and  dry. 
One  pair  outwears  many  leaUier  paira. 

American  MoAL  Shoes 

With  Ste«l  or  Aluminum  5oles 

Made  in  all  eizea  and  heights. 
Gua  ranteed  to  fit.    Easier  to  walk 
in  than  heavy  work  shoes  or  boots.  ^ 
FREE  SHOE  BOOK 

tellH  a'-l  about  these  ever-v,  earinff, 
m         Havincr.  health  (jriviDg  ahoea 
and  Free  Try-On  Offer.  "~ 
Address  por^tal  to 
Anwrtcan  Matal  Shoe  Ga. 
140>12th  St..  Radoe.Wls. 
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Live  Stock 


35? 


Hereditary  Defects 

By  R.  E.  Rogers 

SOME  five  years  ago  we  had  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  a  road  mare  that 
had  been  spoiled  in  her  training  by  the 
first  owner.  We  bought  her  without  this 
knowledge,  and  found  that  she  was  a 
ripper  indeed.  Her  list  of  smashed 
dashboards  and  broken  shafts  made  the 
dollars  get  away  pretty  fast.  We  finally 
found  that  the  real  cause  was  not  en- 
tirely the  breaking  or  training,  but  just 
an  inherited  "orneryness"  that  was  in 
the  family  from  away  back. 

But,  unfortunately,  before  we  had 
discovered  that,  we  bred  her  to  a  coach 
stallion  that  was  a  real  horse.  The  colt 
was  one  of  the  finest  coach  colts  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  This  filly  grew  up,  and 
was  bought  by  a  horseman  who  knew 
her  mother  and  what  she  had  "smashed 
up"  for  us.  He  went  at  her  in  the  best 
way  he  knew,  but  it  was  the  same  old 
story  over  again.  She  had  to  be  tied 
to  the  shafts,  and  big  ones  at  that,  and 
would  kick  the  end  out  of  any  veliicle 
that  was  behind  her.  As  to  these  minor 
points  it  doesn't  matter  further,  but  the 
mare  should  never  have  been  bred.  She 
has  started  a  mean  breed  of  animals 
that  somebody  will  have  to  deal  with 
for  years,  and  possibly  someone  may 
pay  for  it  with  a  life.  Yet  it  is  too 
often  done.  We  breed  a  mare  or  animal 
of  any  kind  that  we  can't  do  anything 
else  with.  We  say  that's  the  only  way 
to  get  our  money  out  of  her,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is. 

With  cows  it  is  almost  the  same. 
Though  the  results  are  not  always  so 
serious,  it  is  bad  enough.  A  cow  seldom 
kills  anyone,  though  she  may  do  some 
crippling  during  her  time. 

I  have  been  on  dairy  farms  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  and  have 
seen  these  things  being  done  over  and 
over  again.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
advanced  registry  stock.  A  cow  will 
make  a  big  record  but  have  an  ill- 
shaped  udder,  short  teats  that  are  al-' 
most  impossible  for  a  fair-sized  hand  to 
grasp,  yet  the  owner  will  continue  to 
breed  her  because  she  gives  the  produc- 
tion. It  takes  two  or  three  times  as 
much  time  to  milk  her  as  for  an  ordi- 
nary cow — but  she  made  a  record,  so  we 
must  have  her  calves. 

Some  herds  have  cows  in  them  that 
are  just  plain  ornery  kickers.  There  is 
no  way  to  stop  them  without  tying  a 
foot,  and  sometimes  the  whole  cow  must 
be  tied  to  the  side  of  the  stall.  Every 
milking  time  this  must  be  done.  With 
a  good  milker  this  happens  more  than  a 
thousand  times  a  year.   Is  it  worth  it? 


painful,  as  the  horn  of  the  hoof  will  not 
allow  their  expansion. 

The  best  treatment  consists  in  remov- 
ing the  shoes  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  stiffness.  This 
should  be  followed  by  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  inflamed  feet,  to  re- 
duce the  inflammation  and  stimulate  the 
weakened  and  congested  blood  vessels. 
If  possible,  the  horse  should  be  placed 
in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  to  remain  there 
several  hours  daily;  but  if  the  animal 
cannot  stand,  the  feet  should  be  wrapped 
with  wet  swabs,  which  should  be  satu- 
rated with  cold  water  every  hour.  Wet 
swabs  should  also  be  applied  to  the  feet 
after  removal  from  the  tub.  If  noticed 
in  the  first  stages  it  can  often  be  avoided 
by  placing  the  horse's  feet  in  warm  wa- 
ter, which  can  be  changed  to  cold  after 
the  first  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The  medical  treatment  is  simple,  and 
consists  in  the  administration  of  potas- 
sium nitrate.  This  drug  gives  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  in  mild  cases 
should  be  given  in  one-half  ounce  doses 
three  times  daily,  but  in  severe  cases 
three-ounce  doses  should  be  given  every 
six  hours  in  the  drinking  water.  These 
large  doses  can  be  continued  for  a  week 
without  injury,  and  a  vast  improvement 
is  usualy  noticed  within  that  time. 
Laxative  food  should  be  given,  and  an 
X)ccasional  bran  mash  is  recommended. 
The  shoes  can  be  replaced  as  soon  as  the 
animal's  condition  permits.  These  should 
not  rest  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  the 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  thrown  on 
the  wall  of  the  hoof  if  possible.  A  shoe 
that  is  dished  out  or  concaved  on  the 
surface  next  to  the  foot  is  the  best,  as 
it  relieves  the  sole  from  all  pressure. 


Curing  Laminitis 

AN  ANXIOUS  correspondent  wants 
advice  regarding  a  heavy  work 
horse,  eleven  years  old,  seemingly  per- 
fectly sound  and  healthy  until  lately. 
Nov;  he  has  occasional  attacks  of  what 
appears  to  be  laminitis, 

Laminitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
sensitive  laminae  of  the  feet.  These 
laminae  are  very  delicate  structures,  re- 
sembling the  leaves  of  a  book  in  their 
arrangement,  and  they  assist  in  the  at- 
tachment of  the  hoof  to  the  underlying 
tissues.  The  inflammation  of  these  deli- 
cate structures  is  consequently  very 


Grazing  National  Forests 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  eflfort  to 
introduce  the  best  methods  of  han- 
dling all  classes  of  live  stock  on  the 
national  forests,  a  study  of  the  goat  in- 
dustry has  been  inaugurated  by  officials 
in  charge  who  say  that  in  parts  of  the 
Southwest  large  numbers  of  Angora 
goats  are  raised  for  their  hair.  In  1915 
more  than  50,000  of  the  animals  were 
grazed  on  national  forests  in  six  States. 

The  goats  raised  in  the  West  feed 
mostly  on  brushy  undergrowth,  which 
they  are  said  to  like  even  better  than 
the  succulent  grass  found  in  the  same 
region.  On  this  account  the  Forest 
Service  officials  say  that  in  many  places 
the  goats  are  really  desirable,  as  they 
thin  out  the  dense  brush  and  allow 
grass  to  get  started. 

Many  people  think  that  the  foresters 
have  been  opposed  to  letting  goats 
range  on  the  national  forests,  but  offi- 
cials say  that  this  is  not  true.  In  some 
places,  particularly  in  hardwood  re- 
gions, goats  damage  young  forest 
growth.  In  many  of  the  coniferous  for- 
ests of  the  West,  however,  this  damage 
is  slight  if  the  range  is  not  overstocked 
and  the  animals  are  properly  handled. 
Often,  it  is  said,  they  are  of  real  benefit 
in  keeping  down  inflammable  brush  and 
thus  aiding  in  protecting  forests  from 
fire. 

The  goats  are  grazed  in  bands  of  600 
to  2,500,  though  the  smaller  herds  are 
more  common.  Sheds  are  necessary 
during  the  kidding  season,  since  the 
newly  born  kids  are  almost  as  helpless 
as  babies,  and  must  be  protected  from 
the  cold  and  wet.  After  they  get  to  be 
six  or  eight  weeks  old  it  is  hard  to  kill 
them  with  a  club,  as  one  ranger  put  it. 

When  the  kids  are  small  they  are  not 
allowed  to  run  with  their  mothers. 
Sometimes  they  are  kept  in  a  corral  just 
high  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
jumping  out,  but  low  enough  to  allow 
the  nannies  to  jump  in.  Often  each  kid 
is  lied  out  to  a  stake  and  the  mother 
comes  in  during  the  day. 

Unlike  sheep,  which  can  go  long  pe- 
riods without  water,  the  goats  must 
have  water  frequently,  and  their  range 
has  to  be  planned  with  this  in  mind. 


Hog  cholera  is  again  rampant,  and  hogs  fed  new  com  appear  to  be  most  susceptible. 
Watch  their  appetites  and  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  source  of  good  serum 


Hanes  Saves  Half  Your 
Underwear  Money 

You  save  a  dollar  when  you 
spend  a  dollar  for  a  suit  of  Hanes 
Underwear.  For  there's  a  big  $2 
worth  of  warmth  and  wear  and 
comfort  in  the  clean,  soft  cotton. 
Think,  only  50  cents  a  single  gar- 
ment or  $1  for  union  suits,  despite 
the  higher  prices  of  materials. 


50c 
per 
Garment 


HANES 


$1.00 
per 
Union  Suit 


UNDERWElAia 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  com- 
fortable Closed  Crotch  that  stays 
closed;  Elastic  Shoulders  with  Im- 
proved Lap  Seams  which  "give" 
with  every  motion;  a  snug-fitting 
Collarette  which  always  keeps  the 
wind  out  of  the  neck;  Improved 
Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankle  which  hug 
close  and  do  not  stretch  out  of 
shape ;  and  every  button  is  e  good 
Pearl  Button  sewed  on  for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a  Comfortable, 
Staunch  Waistband;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Underwear 
elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape.  Seams 
are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is  greatest. 
Give  'em- the  toughest  wear  you  know  how. 

That's  a  lot  of  underwear  for  50c  or  $1 — 
a  whole  lot  more  than  you  ever  got  before. 
Hanes  is  honest  all  the  way  through  —  no 
frills  —  just  common-rsense  underwear  for 
hard-working,  big-muscled,  thrifty  men. 

Don't  waste  money — buy  Hanes  and 
save  money.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you 
don't  know  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


NIMENT 


keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.  Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 
the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and  aches, 
sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  2Sc.,  50c.  and  31-00  a  bottle. 
The  31.00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


—Postpaid! 


This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
HeaSing  Ointment 

I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
a  wonderful  healing  preparation 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  COMPOUND  is. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
and  cows  and  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF 
COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal  and  cure  ^  _  , 
Split  Hoofs.  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Grease  <Vh?i»o"  Farilian 
_  2el,  Galled   Shoulders,  Hard  and  Con- 
tracted Feet,  Mud  Fever,  Corns,  Scratches,  Thrush,  Quarter 
Cracks,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  Caked  Udders  and  Sore  and 
Inflamed  Teats  on  cows. 


Wooc 


The  Wonderfut  HeaSing  Compound 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don't  confuse  it 
with  salves  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem- 
edy will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  It 
is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  Skin  and 
wool  of  th a  Bhccp.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin  and  boof»  penetxates  to 
the  iotlamcd  inner  tiasaes  and 

Heals  Without  Leavmg  a  Scar 

CORONA  does  not  bnm  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.   The  free  sam- 
ple will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brinjrs  it  postpaid,  and  I'll  also  send 
yoa  my  free  boofe  "KOW  TO  TllEATIIOOPS.WOUNDS,  SORES, etc.*' 

Send  for  both  today.  Give  name  of  your  Blacicbtnith  and  EUumess  Dealer. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr.  THE  C0R0!9A  MFG.  CO.,    25  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  0. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 

By  following  simple  directions  anyone  can  use 
The  Safest  Explosive  without  experience  or  risk. 
Many  women  farmers  blast  stumps,  make  ditches, 
prepare  tree  beds,  shatter  boulders  and  break  up 
the  subsoil  with 

Atlas  Farm  Fowdei: 

Tbe  Original  Farm  Powder 

—made  especially  for  farm  use  and  sold  by  dealers 
near  you.  Free  book,  "Better  Farming."  tells  how 
to  save  time,  labor  and  money.   Write  for  it  now. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Dept.  FF29,  Wilmington,  Del 


IGEONS 


Better  Then  Chickens 

YoQDg  piKeonB(8qQab8)briiiK 
40  to  60e  escb  when  3  to  4 
weeks  old.  Big  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets. Each  pair  of  piffeonB  easily 
clear  $4  per  year.  Always  penned 
Dp.  Very  little  space  and  money 
needed  to  start.  Free  Book  explains  all. 
Majestic  Squab  Co..  Dept.  10.  Adel,  Iowa, 


As  low  as 
$7.90 


$io,ooo.oo 

Backs  this  CAllf 
HertzIerftZook  ^Arff 
Portable  Wood  k'*"^ 

This  is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

GuarantKd  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  9,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Don't  Cut  Out 

ASHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.  Reduces 
any  pufF  or  swelling.    Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked.    $2  a  bottle  delivered. 
Book  6  K  free 

W.  F.YOUNG,  p.  D.F.,  23  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Famous  for  beauty,  comfort  and  ^ 
quality.   Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  now  in  use.  My  new  cat-  ' 
alog  tells  how  I  have  split  tbe  ^ 
price — now  onlyS39.25  and  up. 
150  styles  to  choose  from.  ( 
Writetodav.  H.C.Phelps,Pr«.    A  » 
THE  OHIO  CAItRIA6E  MFG.  CO.     ^  1     I  Ghr* 
Station  45.  1      30  Days 

Columbus.  Ohio  ^  ^  m       Fre«  Ro»d 
Test  — T«re 
Years  Guarantee. 


SAVE-The-HORSE  WiU  Cure  It! 

Big  race  horsemen  and  breeders  know  Save-The-Horse  is  a 
sure  cure  for  SPAVIN — Ringbone — Thoropin  or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease.  Over  200,000  cases 
have  been  successfully  treated.  Sold  with  a  Signed  Con- 
tract-Bond to  return  money  if  remedy  fails.  No  blistering 
or  laying  up  of  horse  when  you  need  hira.  Learn  how  to 
diagnose  and  treat  cases.  Send  today  for  our_  FREE  96-page 
BOOK,  sample  contract  and  expert  veterinary's  advice.  All 
IREE.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

59  Conunerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CON- 
TRACT tg  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


Oood 

to  llie 
hatt 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamDhIet""°^*°^^iseCaive8 

— ^— —   Cheaply  and  Success- 

fiilly  with  Little  or  No  Kilk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatdifard  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dcpt  3     Wankegan,  IlL 


Profitable  Heifer 

By  Virgil  M.  Slaughter 

FIVE  years  ago  I  purchased  an  extra 
nice  Jersey  heifer  from  a  neighbor 
for  $20.  She  consumed  $10  worth  of 
feed  the  first  winter  and,  adding  $10  for 
pasture,  hay,  and  wheat  bran  until 
fresh,  she  was  a  total  expense  of  $40. 

I  received  $8  for  her  calf  at  the  butch- 
er's, and  sold  $50  worth  of  butter  also, 
using  enough  on  the  table  more  than  to 
pay  for  feed.  When  she  was  fresh 
again  I  sold  her  for  $75.  This  made  my 
gross  sales  amount  to  $133,  and  my  net 
-profit  was  $93. 


after  cleaning  them  thoroughly  and 
pounding  them  to  remove  the  sawdust. 
He  used  the  boxes  for  seats  in  his  cabin. 
But  after  the  boxes  had  become  thor- 
oughly dry  a  little  sawdust  was  scat- 
tered when  he  moved  them,  and  he 
threw  the  sawdust  into  a  stove  on  which 
he  was  preparing  a  meal.  Immediately 
the  contents  of  the  stove,  including  the 
lids  and  the  meal,  went  to  the  ceiling, 
enveloping  the  old  gentleman.  The  man 
is  still  alive,  but  does  not  care  to  try  it 
again. 

The  owner  of  the  cows  I  mentioned 
used  a  great  deal  of  dynamite  on  county 
road  work,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  partly  used  and 
empty  dynamite  boxes  to  lie  around 
within  easy  reach  of  the  stock. 


Excellent  Health  Record 

By  B.  D.  Stockwell 

THE  tuberculin  test  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  safest  and  surest 
means  of  detecting  tuberculosis  in  a 
dairy  herd.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  about  98  per  cent  effective  in  accu- 
racy, and  when  the  diseased  animals 
are  slaughtered  or  removed  the  future 
health  of  the  herd  is  assured. 

However,  a  sentiment  has  existed, 
though  without  foundation,  that  every 
time  the  test  is  applied,  even  in  a  herd 
that  has  been  previously  freed  of.  dis- 
eased animals,  a  small  percentage  will 


Vat  for  Liquid  Manure 

By  K  Quinn 

MY  EXPERIENCE  with  a  vat  for 
liquid  manure  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  a  short  account  of  it  may  bene- 
fit someone.  I  have  20  head  of  cattle  in 
a  barn  24x50  feet.  The  floor  of  the 
stable  is  concretej  and  slopes  to  a  gutter 
in  the  center  of  the  barn,  which  drains 
all  liquids  to  a  vat  outside  of  the  barn. 

The  vat  is  made  of  concrete  and  meas- 
ures 36  inches  in  diameter  by  60  inches 
deep.  Of  course  you  can  put  it  any- 
where you  want,  according  to  the  con- 
venience. If  you  do  not  care  to  make  it 
of  concrete  an  old  rain  barrel  will  do,  or 
you  can  buy  a  length  of  large  concrete 
tile.  Place  the  tile  upright  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  ground,  pour  cement  in  the 
bottom  to  make  it  water-tight,  and  con- 
nect the  drain  with  it.  Then  provide  a 
cover  so  nothing  can  fall  in,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  save  the  liquids  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  manure. 

We  laid  the  concrete  floor  in  the  barn 
ourselves,  using  first  six  inches  of  cin- 
ders, then  two  of  gravel,  all  tamped 
down  well.  _  On  top  of  fhis  we  laid  the 
concrete,  mixed  according  to  the  direc- 


These  ten  Jersey  cows  in  southern  Texas  are  part  of  a  herd  aggregating  3,832  head 
found  with  one  exception  to  be  entirely  free  from  tuberculosis 


be  found  affected.  For  this  reason 
dairymen  sometimes  hesitate  to  have 
their  herds  tested,  fearing  what  they 
assume  will  be  an  inevitable  loss. 

All  such  beliefs  are  groundless.  The 
picture  shows  a  group  of  Jerseys  in 
southern  Texas  which  are  part  of  an 
enormous  herd  totaling  3,832  head.  The 
tuberculin  test  was  applied  to  the  en- 
tire herd  and  all  animals  but  one  were 
found  to  be  healthy.  The  one  reaction 
was  a  grade  bull  that  had  been  brought 
in  from  another  part  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  remarkable  health  record, 
showing  that  the  largest  herds  may  be 
freed  from  the  disease,  and  kept  free 
if  care  is  taken  to  purchase  none  but 
tested  stock. 


tions  of  the  manufacturer.  As  we  had 
all  the  materials  on  the  place  except 
concrete,  the  cost  was  small,  about  $35. 
The  top  of  the  floor  and  the  gutter  we 
made  smooth  so  it  flushes  off  easily. 


Cows  Eat  Dynamite 

By  C.  R.  Smith 

I HAVE  just  witnessed  the  death  of 
two  nice  young  cows  from  eating 
dynamite.  It  seems  to  affect  the  spine, 
and  after  several  hours  they  cannot 
stand  on  their  feet.  They  also  have 
spasms,  and  after  lying  down  they  kick 
out  but  will  not  attempt  to  g-et  up. 

If  one  attempts  to  get  them  up  they 
will  straighten  their  legs  out  so  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  do  anjrthing  with 
them.  They  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing poisoned,  but  there  is  no  bloat  and 
no  outward  fever  until  near  the  last, 
and  then  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  heat  along  the  spine.  But  they  are 
very  thirsty,  and  when  opened  after 
death  the  internal  organs  are  greatly 
inflamed. 

In  the  particular  kind  of  dynamite 
that  these  cows  ate  the  substance  left  in 
the  stomach  had  the  appearance  of 
black  sa^d.  Manufacturers  of  dynamite 
should  insert  in  their  printed  matter  a 
paragraph  warning  users  of  dynamite 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  cows.  The 
packing  sawdust  is  also  dangerous,  even 
the  empty  boxes. 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  one  of  my 
neighbors  some  empty  dynamite  boxes 


Barn  Wisdom 

""DARNS  for  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms" 
O  is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
The  following  counsel  given  by  F.  M. 
White,  its  author,  applies  most  any- 
where : 

Gambrel  roofs  give  more  room  for 
hay  than  do  gable  roofs.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  consider. 

The  barn  should  have  its  length  run 
north  and  south  if  the  largest  amount 
of  direct  sunlight  is  to  be  let  inside. 
Rectangular-shaped  barns  are  more  sat- 
isfactory than  round  ones. 

The  location  should  be  at  least  200 
feet  from  the  house  and  handy  to  a  well, 
sheds,  and  granaijes.  Drainage  is  nec- 
essary if  the  stock  is  to  be  kept  healthy. 
Concrete  is  the  best  product  that  can  be 
used  for  the  foundation,  ground  floor, 
and  wall  of  the  barn. 

Build  the  barn  large  enough  to  meet 
future  needs  and  to  permit  the  handling 
of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  farm. 
If  the  new  barn  just  holds  the  stock  at 
time  of  building,  another  barn  will  prob- 
ably be  needed  soon. 


Combination  Whitewash 

HERE  is  a  new  whitewash  formula, 
endorsed  by  the  agricultural  au- 
thorities of  Ohio.  Slake  five  quarts  of 
lime  with  hot  water  to  the  thickness  of 
cream.  To  this  add  one  pint  of  commer- 
cial coal-tar  disinfectant  and  one  pint  of 
kerosene.  Dilute  until  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush  or  spray  pumn. 

The  lime  whitens  the  walls,  the  kero- 
sent  destroys  mites,  and  the  coal-tar 
disinfectant  kills  disease  germs.  This 
formula  is  especially  recommended  for 
disinfecting  stables  and  farm  buildings. 


Sunny 

Dispositions 


and  good  digestion  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  one 
of  the  biggest  aids  to 
good  digestion  is  a  regu- 
lar dish  of 


Grape-Nuts 


This  -wonderfully  delicious 
wheat  and  barley  food  is  so 
processed  that  it  yields  its 
nourishing  goodness  to  the 
system  in  about  one  hour^a 
record  for  ease  of  digestion. 

Tiake  it  all  'round,  Grape- 
Nuts  contributes  beautifully 
to  sturdiness  of  body  and  a 
radiant,  happy  personality. 

Every  table  should  have  its 
daily  ration  of  Grape-Nuts. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


EARN  A  Fine  Camera  and  complete  oat- 
^AuirDJI  fit  for  selling  20  Large  Colored 
^ ■ "  C. «  Art  &  Reiigioua  Pictures  or  20  pkga. 
Beaatifnl  Post  Cards  at  lOcenta  each.  SatisfacaonGoar- 
aoteed  or  mone?  returned.  Order  your  choice  today. 
CATES  MFG<  CO..  Dept.  320  CHICAGO 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogrs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  Is  Best  for  You 


as  well  as  for  your  horse  to  have 
Capewell  nails  used  Ijq  shoeing. 
The  shoes  can  be  put  on  better, 
the  nalla  will  hold  longer,  and 
the  hoofs  will  not  be  damaged. 

The  best  nail  In  the  vorld  at 
a  fair  price — not  the  cheapest 
regardless  of  quality.    Ask  for  ' 


The  Capewell"  nail. 


^2=^Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
S3.80to$40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO. 
Dept.  B-3733  filkirl  SI.,  PhUadelphil.  Pi. 
DcpL  X-37113  S.  Ashlind  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


TTIth  s  FOLDING  SAWING  IHACHI.NE.  9  CORDS  bj  0.\E  HAN  In 
10  hours.  Send  tor  Fre«  catalog  No.  E12  showing  low  price 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BROWN 

5  @ 


Wonflerful  Monev  Saving    

*  Fence  Book.  Over  150  fityles.  13$Per  Rod  Op 

Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire.-'' — --^^-^^^-y 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOaBLE  GALVANIZED  M  IKES.  13c 
'  per  rod  op.   Get  fre«  Book  and  .Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  2 1 E         -       -       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^"^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Ligbtrunning^, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
arger  sizes  op  to  5  1-2  ebown  here. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  Ea™  i^^o^^^cojt 

ft  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
kIos,  folder  and  "direct- from- factory"  offer. 
Boy  from  the  cxanufactarer  and  eave  mon«y. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  (12) 
2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


OCTOBER  21,  1916 
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Buncher  Experience 

By  A.  J.  Legg 

I NOTE  an  inquiry  for  experience  with 
bunchers  in  cutting  ordinary  grain. 
My  neighbor  has  a  buncher  and  uses  it 
for  cutting  and  bunching  wheat,  oats, 
and  other  small  gi-ains.  It  is  an  attach- 
ment that  fits  on  a  mowing  machine  and 
catches  the  grain  as  it  is  cut. 

His  buncher  is  managed  by  an  extra 
man  who  rides  on  a  seat  provided  for 
him.  After  the  grain  is  dumped  it  is 
tied  by  hand.  This  neighbor  told  me 
that  he  and  a  driver  could  cut  wheat 
and  oats  as  fast  as  four  men  could  tie 
it.  This  is  quite  an  improvement  over 
cutting  grain  by  hand  with  a  cradle,  but 
does  not  come  up  to  the  modern  binder. 

As  the  buncher  attachment  costs  only 
about  $10,  it  is  of  value  to  the  farmer 
who  has  only  a  small  crop  and  dOHSTiot 
feel  justified  in  buying  a  binder.  It 
works  well,  saves  the  grain,  and  is  not 
hard  work.  Two  men  and  a  team  can 
cut  and  bunch  as  much  grain  in  a  day 
as  five  with  a  grain  cradle.  The  chief 
use  for  a  buncher,  however,  is  for  cut- 
ting grass,  especially  clover  hay  tifiat  is 
likely  to  lose  the  leaves  unless  handled 
very  gently. 


Success  with  Distillate 

By  Samnel  Haigh 


DOttUST  PIPt 


For  small  gullies  and  ridges  one  row 
of  holes  is  sufficient.  When  gullies  are 
10  feet  or  more  deep,  use  two,  or  even 
three,  rows  of  such  charges  placed  one 
back  of  the  other.  When  the  blast  is 
over,  some  team  work  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  in  certain  places,  but  the  work 
will  be  easy,  owing  to  the  looseness  of 
the  soil. 

Here  is  my  remedy  for  draining  small 
upland  pond  places:  I  drill  a  hole  in 
the  center  with  a  two-inch  auger,  hav- 
ing an  extension  handle,  until  a  sand 
bed  or  water-absorbing  soil  is  encoun- 
tered. This  is  easily  determined,  as  the 
auger  is  constantly  drawn  out  for  clean- 
ing. Load  the  hole  by  placing  sticks  of 
dynamite  on  end  till  within  about  two 
feet  of  top.  The  last  one  must  be  the 
primer  containingi  cap  and  fuse. 

When  fired  the  blast  will  leave  a  hole 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which  should 
be  filled  with  old  fence  rails,  poles, 
chunks  of  wood,  or  other  ttiings  till 
within  two  feet  of  the  top. 

Then  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  hole 
with  dirt.  If  the  pond  place  covers  a 
very  large  area,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
blast  several  such  holes,  but  if  the  work 
is  properly  done  the  good  effects  will 
last  for  many  years.  Materials  will 
cost  from  12  to  16  cents  a  vertical  foot 
blasted. 


FOR  t  h  e  1  a  s  t 
three  years  we 
had  trouble  with 
our  gas^  engine, 
which  used  distil- 
late  (a  crude 
grade  of  oil)  as  a 
f  ueL  The  trouble 
was  imperfect  combustion,  resulting  in 
thick,  black  smoke  through  the  exhaust 
pipe,  and  coating  the  spark  plug  with 
soot  so  that  the  battery  would  fail  to 
ignite  the  charge-  The  cylinder  would 
then  flood. 

This  trouble  kept  up  till  last  winter, 
when  I  made  a  discovery.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  wa- 
ter jacket  and  replaced  it  with  boiling 
water  before  I  could  start  the  engine. 
It  seemed  to  work  better.  The  hot  water 
gave  me  an  inkling  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble."  I  therefore  attached  a 
lamp  heating  device  to  the  intake  air 
pipe  to  heat  the  air  as  it  was  drawn 
into  the  chamber,  but  the  suction  caused 
my  lamp  to  explode,  so  I  gave  that  up. 

In  my  last  and  successful  attempt  I 
got  12  feet  of  2% -inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  and  a  4-inch  galvanized  iron  elbow, 
also  a  2^4 -inch  elbow,  to  form  an  outer 
casing  around  the  l^^-inch  exhaust  pipe. 
To  this  casing  I  connected  the  intake 
air  pipe  so  that  the  air  supply  was 
heated  very  hot  by  the  exhaust,  and  all 
my  engine  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

I  can  now  start  the  engine  and,  after 
oiling,  go  away  with  the  assurance  that 
it  will  run  all  day  without  anything  but 
an  occasional  oiling  up.  For  two  and  a 
half  years  I  dreaded  the  job  of  running 
the  engine,  and  no  one  else  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  as  it  would  choke 
up  and  stop  every  little  while.  Now  I 
"oil  her  up,"  give  the  heavy  fly  wheel  a 
twist  with  all  the  valves  set  as  the 
makers  intended  they  should  be,  and  she 
goes  off  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind. 

Blast  to  Fill  Gullies 

By  A.  H.  Harris 

IN  MANY  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
found  old  fields  cleared  by  the  first 
settlers  but  abandoned  long  ago  after 
the  fertility  of  the  top  soil  was  ex- 
hausted. With  practically  all  of  these 
woodlands  now  cleared,  a  more  serious 
condition  confronts  us.  We  must  begin 
the  upbuilding  and  reclamation  of  our 
soils  or  go  hence.  Where  erosion  has 
taken  place,  the  banks  can  be  blasted 
down  so  as  partially  to  fill  the  gullies; 
and  loosen  up  the  earth  for  quite  a 
distance. 

For  blasting  down  banks,  chaises 
should  be  spaced  from  3  to  5  feet  of  the 
edge,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  apart.  For 
each  hole  use  from  3  to  5  pounds  of 
slow-acting  dynamite,  40  per  cent 
strength  or  less.  These  holes  should  be 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  that  of  the  bank.  Best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  electrical  firing, 
using  a  small  blasting'  machine. 
E 


Dredges  for  Drainage 

THE  Government  has  issued  a  pam- 
phlet under  the  title  "Excavating 
Machinery  Used  in  Land  Drainage." 
This  publication  is  not  for  popular 
reading,  but  it  contains  some  excellent 
points  on  land  drainage,  especially  in 
the  cost  of  draining  by  various  systems. 
It  deals  mostly  with  large  drainage 
ditches  for  taking  the  excess  water  off 
large  areas,  for  which  ordinary  tile 
drainage  is  inadequate. 

The  various  dredges  used  in  this  kind 
of  work  cost  from  about  $3,000  to  $20,- 
000,  and  the  expense  of  dismantling 
and  rebuilding  a  dredge  when  it  is 
moved  from  one  job  to  another  is  sel- 
dom less  than  $2,000.  But  even  with 
this  high  initial  expense  such  dredges 
have  an  exceedingly  low  cost  of  opera- 
tion, frequently  less  than  six  cents  a 
cubic  yard,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a 
thorough  and  speedy  manner. 

The  bulletin  is  intended  for  comity 
drainage  commissioners  and  other  local 
authorities  who,  by  virtue  of  their  of- 
fice, are  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
drainage  improvements.  It  tells  the 
best  kind  of  machine  for  each  class  of 
work,  and  under  average  conditions  it 
recommends  large  machines  for  doing 
work  where  the  ditch  is  more  than  100 
square  feet  in  cross-sections.  It  dis- 
courages, as  futile,  attempts  to  dig 
drainage  ditches  through  swamps  with 
teams  and  scrapers. 


Tractor  Works  Indoors 

THE  sketches  show  a  convenient  fanxi 
powerhouse  in  which  a  tractor  is 
used  for  driving  a  variety  of  machin- 
ery. A  line  shaft  runs  the  length  of 
the  building,  and  there  are  two  piflleys 
of  different  sizes  on  the  outside,  but 
protected  from  the  weather  by  an  over- 
hang of  the  roof. 

A  ventilator  over  the  tractor  provides 
for  the  escape  of  burnt  gases.  A 
powerhouse  of  this  kind  is  intended  to 
house  such  implements  as  feed  grinder, 
pump,  corn  sheller,  fanning  mill,  grind- 
stone, lathe,  and  possibly  a  forge. 


Floor  plan 


F 
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Front  view 


The  outside  pulleys  may  be  belted  to 
a  circular  saw,  hay  baler,  or  other  port- 
able piece  of  machinery  primarily  in- 
tended for  outdoor  use.  The  tractor  is 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  yet  by 
simply  slipping  off  the  belt  and  connect- 
ing it  to  the  line  shaft,  you  free  it  from 
aU  connection  with  stationary  machin- 
ery, and  it  is  ready  to  do  field  work  or 
any  other  jobs  around  the  farm. 


THIS  AUTO 
TIRE  RUBBER 
SOLE  outwears 
other  soles  2  and 

"fflPRESS" 

The  Original  Brown  Rubber  Footwear 

Nothing  beats  the  TREAD  of  an  auto  tire 
for  wear.  ThaVs  vthy  every  sole  in  Hipress" 
Boots  and  Heavy  Shoes  is  made  of  new  auto 
tire  tread  rubber,  tough  as  nails.  No  wonder 
over  5,000,000  pairs  of  Hipress"  have  often 
outworn  2  (sometimes  S)  pairs  of  other  makes. 

Because  they're  made  like  Goodrich  Auto 
Tires  — in  ONE  SOLID  PIECE  — "Hipress" 
won't  leak, crack,  peel  or  split  open  like  others. 

38,000 stores  sell — and  recommend! — "Hipress." 
All  styles.  The  RED  LINE  'round  the  top  identi- 
fies the  genuine.    Be  sure  it's  on  the  ones  you  buy. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers,  also,  of 
Goodrich  TEXTAN- 
"STRAIGHT.LINE"  the  Goodrich  Sole. 

Rubber  Overshoes  jj^j  oatwears  leather 

A  fit  for  every  foot  and—  i„„»i.„_  .i,„.. 

double  wear  in  every  pair  °^  leather  shoes 
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Pull  bi^  siuit^s  by  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.    One  man  with  a 

^^^^  HAND  POWER. 

I ^  Stump  Puller 

can  outpuD  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  priDciple  as  a  jack.  100  lbs. 
pnll  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  -stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  (or  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  47, 1 82  Flftli  St..        Sui  Francisco.  Cal. 
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SERGE  SPECIALS 
"5130"  Blue,  ^16.50 
"4130"  Blue,  ^20.00 
"3130"  Gray,  ^20.00 


— ^the  Clothcraft 
Gray  Serge  Special 
— fall  weight.  The 
neat,  good  looking 
models,  the  hand- 
some tone  and  splen- 
did quality  of  the 
serge,  the  good  fit 
and  comfortahle 
"feel"  of  the  suit  will 
make  you  wonder  if 
the  price  is  really 
right.  For  the  Cloth- 
craft  Gray  Serge 
Special — 3130 — 
costs  only  ^20.00. 


The  CXOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 

OothcrafiCIodies  for  Men  aad  Young  Men,  Ready-to-Wear ,  02.50  to  ^25.00 
Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Mostly  love  and  gasoline — a  proposal  of  marriage 
and  life  becomes  more  complicated  for  several  people 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

A  Lover  and  a  Confidence  Man  are  Both  Disappointed 


HERE'S  What  Happened  in  the  First  Part:  Ben  Ab- 
bott learns  that  Henkel,  a  confidence  man  who  had 
once  tried  to  "do"  him  in  Chicago,  is  asking  Mr.  Sage, 
Abbott's  employer,  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
scheme  to  manufacture  gasoline  at  a  penny  a  gallon.  Ab- 
bott goes  to  the  Sage  home  to  give  his  employer  a  warning 
hint  and  finds  the  family  on  the  porch,  and  Gertrude,  the 
beautiful  daughter,  in  animated  conversation  with  Henkel. 
Abbott  is  in  love  with  Gertrude  but  fears  that  she  does  not 
sympathize  with  his  great  desire  to  return  to  life  on  the 
farm.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  starts  out  for 
the  Sage  home  again  determined  to  get  her  answer. 

HE  FOUND  her  alone  in  a  lawn  swing,  sta- 
tioned beneath  a  patriarchal  oak  in  the  side 
yard.    A  novel  lay  open  on  her  lap,  but  she 
wasn't  reading;  and  now,  at  his  approach, 
she  closed  the  book  and  dropped  it  on  the 
seat  beside  her,  and  greeted  him  without  rising.  She 
wore  pale  pink,  her  best  color,  and  she  looked  more 
enchanting  than  ever.    He  took  the  opposite  seat. 

The  afternoon  was  perfect.  A  warm  breeze,  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers,  gently  stirred  the 
leaves  above.  A  thrush  sang  ecstatically  on  the  top- 
most bough.  The  spot  was  like  a  scented 
bower,  screened  from  the  street  by  a 
lilac  hedge  and  from  the  veranda — 
whereon  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sage— by  an 
almost  opaque  growth  of  clematis.  Ev- 
erything was  felicitous  for  his  purpose. 

He  spoke  of  the  weather  and  then  of 
the  thrush,  and  in  both  topics  she  ex- 
hibited a  polite  if  tepid  interest.  Then, 
reddening  somewhat,  and  feeling  warm 
and  big  and  awkward — as  he  always 
felt  when  near  her — he  approached  his 
point  obliquely: 

"Mother  and  I,"  he  said  in  his  slow 
way,  "drove  out  to  the  farm  yesterday." 

She  submitted  another  polite  com- 
ment. 

"It's  beautiful  in- the  country  now — 
beautiful.  I  believe  you  told  me  once," 
he  continued,  watching  her  anxiously, 
"that  you  were  'crazy  about  country 
life.'  " 

"I  must  have  been  crazy  when  I  said 
it,"  she  laughed. 

"You  mean — you're  not — crazy  about 
it  now?" 

"Hardly!  If  I  had  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try I  would  go  crazy,  sure  enough." 

"Why?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Oh,  because  it's  so  dull,  I  sup- 
pose,"— turning,  she  looked  briefly, 
though  searchingly,  toward  the  street. 

"But  it's  not  dull,"  he  insisted.  "It's 
the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  world. 
It's  crammed  full  of  life  and  interest, 
and  you  always  feel  that  you're  living 
close  to  God."  ...  He  spoke  leaning 
toward  her  earnestly,  elbows  on  his 
knees,  ■Cvatching  her  face  for  some  re- 
flection of  his  eager  enthusiasm.  On 
most  subjects  he  was  slow  of  speech,  but 
here  he  was  thoroughly  at  home,  and  no 
hesitation  impeded  his  tongue.  He  was 
in  love  with  his  theme  and  his  talk 
showed  it. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  how- 
ever, he  perceived  he  had  awakened  in 
her  not  even  a  lukewarm  interest,  and 
his  zest  cooled,  his  eagerness  lost  its- fine  edge,  and  he 
came  lamely  to  a  pause. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  see  it  that  way,"  she  said,  and 
again  turned  and  looked  toward  the  street,  as  if  ex- 
pecting another  caller.  He  too,  following  her  gaze, 
looked  streetward,  but  saw  nobody  there. 

"What  is  your  ideal  of  life?"  he  asked. 

I'VE  never  given  it  much  thought,  one  way  or  the 
other;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  one  spent  largely 
in  traveling.  I'd  like  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and 
see  something  of  this  little  planet  we  happen  to  be 
living  on." 

"But  you  can  do  that  and  still  live  on  a  farm. 
Farmers  often  travel — and  so  do  their  wives." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  farm  life,  Mr.  Abbott," 
and  the  touch  of  impatience  in  her  voice  cut  him  like 
a  whip.  "I  couldn't  bear  it.  I'd  die!  If  I  had  to 
choose  my  place  of  residence  I'd  choose  a  big  city,  like 
Chicago  or — "  Abruptly  she  shopped  and  looked  at 
him  queerly.  It  had  suddenly  'dawned  on  her  that 
there  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  all  this  talk. 

Pen  dismally  filled  in  the  pause: 

"Then  you  couldn't  ever  bring  yourself  to  marry  a 
farmer?" 

Still  watching  him,  she  shook  her  head  gently.  Her 
pretty  face  had  softened.  At  last  she  understood 
what  he  had  been  trying  to  say. 

"No,  Mr.  Abbott;  at  least,  not  unless  I  cared  for 
one  very,  very  deeply." 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  but  his  brief  hope  fled 
when  he  saw  her  eyes.  Only  compassion  was  there. 
Sighing,  he  rose  and  picked  up  his  hat  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her  from  his  great  height.  Some- 
thing he  had  heard  Henkel  say  to  her,  night  before 
last,  recurred,  and  he  wondered  if  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  Henkel's  utterance  and  her  present 
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antipathy  to  country  life.  He  decided  there  was,  and 
felt  strongly  urged  to  denounce  Henkel  then  and 
there.  But  his  was  a  methodical,  deliberative  tem- 
perament, not  given  to  impulse,  and  on  second 
thought  he  merely  said,  "Good-by,"  then  turned  and 
left  her. 

Had  he  looked  back  toward  the  swing,  as  he  de- 
scended the  brick-paved  walk,  he  might  have  seen  her 
gazing  after  him  wistfully,  as  if  half  minded  to  call 
to  him.    However,  he  didn't  look  back. 

Emerging  on  the  street  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Henkel,  who  had  just  alighted  from  his  automobile 
and  was  crossing  the  sidewalk  toward  the  gate.  This 
encounter  and  the  memory  of  Gertrude's  expectance 
stirred  the  slow  wrath  smoldering  in  him.  He  blocked 
the  path  of  the  smaller  man,  towering  above  him  like 
a  St.  Bernard  over  a  mongrel. 

"I  advise  you  to  leave  this  town,"  said  Ben  in  a 
quiet  voice,  "before  it  gets  too  disagreeable." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Henkel  coldly. 

Ben's  powerful  right  hand,  hanging  loosely  at  his 
side,  closed  in  an  iron  fist,  and  his  face  went  white. 


"But  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  farm  life,  Mr.  Abbott" 

"I  reckon  you  haven't  forgotten  the  time  we  met 
in  Chicago?" 

Henkel's  hard,  bright  eyes  shifted  from  Ben's  head 
to  his  fist,  from  his  fist  to  his  feet,  then  back  again, 
as  if  puzzled  and  annoyed. 

"I  never  saw  you  before  in  my  life." 

Ben  drew  a  deep  breath  and  his  clenched  fist  moved 
backward  a  few  inches,  menacingly.  But  he  con- 
trolled his  mounting  anger. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "But  just  remember  my 
advice."  Then  he  swung  off  down  the  street  toward 
home.  And  now  another  gaze  followed  him — though 
not  a  wistful  one. 

The  noise  of  Henkel's  motor  car,  proclaiming  the 
arrival  of  that  young  man,  stimulated  Gertrude 
boundlessly.  No  longer  wistful,  she  sped  to  the  lilac 
hedge  and,  peering  below  from  this  elevation,  she 
beheld  Ben  and  Henkel  conversing  near  the  gate. 
She  saw  Ben  turn  abruptly  and  walk  away,  and 
Henkel  staring  after  him. 

Then,  as  Henkel  came  in  her  direction,  she  ran 
back  to  the  swing,  composed  herself  there  and  opened 
the  novel.  Resting  her  silk-clad  foot  on  the  opposite 
seat,  she  agitated  the  swing  lazily  to  and  fro.  Her 
attitude  denoted  an  absorption  in  the  book  and  a 
sweet  obliviousness  to  any  other  presence;  but  she 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  lovely  picture  she  pre- 
sented, swaying  gently  in  the  summer  afternoon, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  foliage,  and  attired  in  her 
most  becoming  frock. 

Thus  Henkel  found  her,  apparently  unaware  of  his 
coming,  and  occupied  the  seat  lately  filled  by  Ben. 
Unlike  Ben,  however,  he  was  at  no  loss  for  a  well- 
turned  speech: 

"You  quite  took  my  breath  away,"  he  said,  retain- 
ing her  hand  as  he  sat  down.  "I've  been  devouring 
you  from  behind  that  trellis  yonder." 


"Have  you  fully  recovered  from  the  shock?' 

"I  fear  the  wound  is  permanent.  At  least,  my 
heart  is  still  abnormal.  You,"  said  Mr.  Henkel,  with 
an  eloquent  gesture  at  the  pastoral  milieu,  "belong  in 
this  environment  as  a  pearl  belongs  in  a  diamond 
setting." 

Her  large  eyes  lowered  demurely  to  the  book,  per- 
mitting him  to  observe  the  length  of  her. lashes.  A 
delicate  warmth  flushed  her  soft  cheeks  faintly. 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  what  you're  saying,"  she 
murmured  without  looking  up,  "or  if  you  mean  half 
of  it?" 

"T  MEAN  more,"  he  declared.  Then  he  laughed 
1  apologetically,  as  though  surprised  at  his  own  bold- 
ness. "But  I  really  called  to-day  to  talk  about — 
Can  you  surmise  what?" 

She  idly  turned  a  page  of  the  hovel. 

"Naturally  I  have  surmised  you  came  to  talk  about 
me." 

He  laughed  again,  very  softly.  It  was  not  an  un- 
pleasant laugh. 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  topic,"  said  he, 
"that  would  afford  me  more  delight.  I 
could  talk  about  you  endlessly.  But" — 
with  another  graceful  wave  of  his 
hand — "it  seems  necessary  to  bore  yoa 
with  business." 

"But  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Henkel." 

"Perhaps,"  he  smiled,  "you  might  be 
willing  to  learn  if  you  saw  a  chance  to 
make  your  father  immensely  wealthy." 

"You  mean  your  gasoline  compound?" 
She  was  unable  to  conceal  a  note  of  dis- 
appointment, being  dissatisfied  with 
this  new  turn  in  their  talk. 
He  nodded  brightly. 
"My  idea  is  to  form  a  corporation  for 
making  the  product.  I  know  there  is 
vast  money  in  it.  I've  tried  to  interest 
your  father,  but,  unfortunately,  I 
haven't  achieved  any  signal  success; 
and  now  I  should  like  to  enlist  your  aid. 
No  doubt  you  have  considerable  influ- 
ence with  your  father,  Do  you  suppose 
you  could  prevail  upon  him  to  make 
this  investment?" 

"Probably,"  she  said,  wondering  how 
she  could  best  steer  the  conversation 
back  to  its  original  channel.  "But  hon- 
estly, Mr.  Henkel,  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it." 

"Then,"  said  Henkel  with  his  brilliant 
smile,  "the  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  teU 
you  all  about  it."  And  this  he  proceeded 
to  do  in  his  accomplished  manner. 

Gertrude  made  no  effort  to  follow 
what  he  said,  and  presently  his  words 
ceased  to  convey  any  meaning  what- 
ever. Contemplating  him,  she  grew  con- 
scious of  a  vague  disturbance  in  her 
heart,  which  signified  that  her  infatua- 
tion for  this  strange  young  man,  of 
whom  she  knew  almost  nothing,  was  ap- 
proaching a  dangerous  stage.  But  she, 
far  from  being  alarmed  thereat,  was 
thrilled  enchantingly.  Somewhere  in 
the  back  of  her  brain  a  phrase  repeated 
itself,  over  and  over :  Here  is  my  ideal! 
Her  enchantment  grew.  His  cosmopolitan  air,  his 
polished  speech,  his  comely  appearance,  even  the  way 
he  wore  his  clothes — these  appealed  to  her  girlish 
fancy.  She  contrasted  him  with  Ben,  plodding,  hon- 
est, awkward,  and  slow,  and  a  mild  pity  tinged  her 
fascination.  .  .  • 

Henkel  spoke  on,  and  pretty  soon  she  evinced  in 
his  discourse  a  genuine  interest.  He  was  alluding,  in 
a  casual  way,  to  several  prominent  Chicagoans,  whose 
names  she  knew  as  well  as  her  own,  and  his  allusions 
implied  there  existed  between  them  a  bond  of  cordial 
friendship.  With  avidity  she  had  often  read,  in  the 
society  columns  of  Chicago  newspapers,  about  the 
social*  activities  of  these  people,  for  theirs  was  a  life 
that  enraptured  her;  and  now,  hearing  their  hallowed 
names  fall  lightly  from  the  lips  of  this  interesting 
young  man,  he  waxed  more  charming  still — more 
evil,  too,  if  she  had  but  known. 

After  that,  Henkel  had  an  attentive  audience,  and 
when  at  length  he  took  his  departure  he  had  a  defi- 
nite promise  from  her. 

TRUE  to  this  promise,  she  cornered  her  father, 
after  tea,  in  the  library,  and,  perching  herself 
on  an  arm  of  his  chair,  broached  the  matter  on  which 
Mr.  Henkel  had  descanted  glowingly. 

"We  mustn't  talk  business  on  Sunday  night,"  he 
laughinglv  protested.  . 

"But,  Dad,  I  told  him  I'd  speak  to  you  about  it 
right  away,  and  I  don't  see  why — " 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  way  it  is!"    Sage  put  his  book 
aside  and  regarded  her  thoughtfully.    "You  seem  to 
be  taking  a  pretty  keen  interest  in  this  young  man. 
"T'm  only  trvin'g  to  be  nice  to  him.  Dad." 
"Take  care,"  he  cautioned  her,  "not  to  be  too 
'nice.'    You  mustn't  forget  you  know  nothing  about 
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Handy  Farm  Kitchen 

Use  Business  Methods  in  Handling  Pots  and  Pans 

By  MONICA  KELLY 


THE  up-to-date  kitchen  is  as  small  and  has  as 
little  furniture  as  possible.  The  combined 
kitchen  and  sitting-room  may  sound  cozy  and 
attractive,  but  it  really  is  unsanitary  and  a 
waste  of  labor  because  of  the  presence  of 
lounge,  easy  chair,  sewing  basket,  books,  growing 
plants,  etc.  All  these  things  are  unrelated  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  kitchen.  They  need  care  and  cleaning 
daily,  and  they  take  up  floor  space,  which  inevitably 
means  more  steps  to  take  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
kitchen. 

While  the  farmer  may  like  to  eat  an  appetizing 
dinner  in  the  warm,  cheerful  room,  or  sit  and  read 
his  newspaper,  or  work  over  his  accounts  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  near  the  fire,  the  tired  cook,  who  has 
spent  her  whole  day  in  the  presence  of  pots  and  pans, 
no  matter  how  shining  and  attractive  they  may  be, 
will  be  much  better  for  a  meal  in  her  neat  dining- 
room  or  an  evening  in  her  pretty,  restful  sitting- 
room. 

By  having  the  kitchen  as  small  as  possible  and  still 
large  enough  for  the  varied  equipment  with  which  it 
must  be  furnished,  the  housewife  has  made  the  first 
move  toward  saving  steps.  The  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  furnishings  is  next  in  importance.  Stove,' 
sink,  tables,  closets,  and  small  tools  must  be  grouped 
in  the  right  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  woman  who  has  to  go 
to  the  pantry,  at  one  end  of  the  room  for  butter,  milk, 
and  eggs,  to  the  shelf  over  the  sink  for  the  egg  beater 
and  mixing  spoon,  to  the  china  closet  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  for  a  measuring  cup  and  teaspoon, 
walking  in  a  path  that  crosses  and  crisscrosses  a 
dozen  times,  will  use  up  twice  as  much  energy  in  the 
making  of  a  simple 
cake  as  the  woman  who 
has  all  her  materials 
grouped  together  where 
they  will  be  needed. 

The  grouping  of  uten- 
sils ill  a  Pullman  car 
kitchenette  or  in  a 
quick  -  lunch  establish- 
ment, where  space  is 
very  valuable  and  cook- 
ing must  be  done  in  the 
speediest  possible  way, 
will  often  offer  good 
suggestions  to  the  wom- 
an who  works  in  a  more 
commodious  place.  In 
general,  the  pantry  or 
refrigerator  in  which 
food  is  stored  should 
be  at  the  left  of  the 
work  table,  and  the 
serving  table  should  be 
at  the  right  of  the  fire- 
less  cooker  and  stove 
and  convenient  to  -the 
dining-room. 

The  sink  table  should 
be  at  the  right  of  the 
sink  and  the  drain  board 
at  the  left.  The  china 
closet  or  shelves  should 
then  be  at  the  left  of 
the  drain,  and  of  course 
should  be  as  near  the 
dining-room  as  possible. 
Stove,  sink,  and  work 
tables  should  be  at  the 
right  height  for  the 
worker.  Most  women 
five  feet  four  inches  in 
height  find  surfaces 
thirty  inches  from  the 
floor  easiest  to  work  at 
but  the  farm  housewife 
should  make  her  own 
tests  and  plan  her 
e^quipment  accordingly. 

Small  utensils  should  be  placed  where  they  are 
oftenest  used.  Near  the  range  on  open  shelves  or 
rack  should  be  the  kettle  covers,  frying  pans,  griddle, 
dripping  pans,  match  box,  asbestos  mats,  holders, 
salt  box,  and  flour  and  pepper  dredgers.  The  teapot 
and  coffee  percolator  and  tea  and  coffee  canisters 
may  also  be  near  the  stove.  Near  the  sink  should  be 
found  the  dishpan,  dish  drainer,  rubber  sink  stopper, 
and  the  scouring  and  disinfecting  materials  for  the 
care  of  the  sink.  Suspended  on  the  wall  above  the 
sink  the  following  small  implements  might  hang : 
soap  shaker,  soap  dish,  dish  mop,  sink  shovel,  plate 
and  pot  scrapers,  vegetable  brush,  bottle-cleaning 
brush,  funnel,  and  strainers. 

Small  Things  Save  Labor 

A KITCHEN  cabinet  is  the  best  place  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  materials  and  small  utensils  used  in 
cooking.  A  built-in  cabinet  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  kitchen,  but  unless  it  is  very  care- 
fully built,  drawers  do  not  fit  or  the  wood  warps. 
The  manufactured  cabinet  must  be  purchased  with 
care  also,  remembering  that  first-class  carpentering 
and  high-grade  wood  are  more  important  than  fancy 
touches.  Unless  'the  man  of  the  house  is  very  handy 
with  tools,  the  ready-made  cabinet  will  be  found  the 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  investment.  A  steel 
cabinet  with  a  porcelain  table  is  mouse-proof,  non- 
absorbent,  and  costs  little  more  than  a  wooden  one. 

Everything  about  the  kitchen  should  be  easy  to 
clean.  The  walls  and  woodwork  should  be  white  or 
light  in  color.  The  floor  should  be  covered  with  a 
good  quality  of  linoleum;  a  granite,  buff,  light  green, 
or  gray  is  good.    Inlaid  linoleum  costs  |l.60  and  up 


a  yard,  but  if  properly  laid  it  will  stand  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  of  hard  service.  Shelves  should  be  nar- 
row and  easy  to  reach.  Deep  or  high  shelves  are 
usually  dark  and  afford  the  temptation  to  tuck  all 
sorts  of  articles  out  of  sight  so  that  they  result  in 
untidy  confusion.  A  coal  range  is  bound  to  make 
dust  and  soot,  hence  a  kerosene  stove  and  fireless 
cooker  are  not  only  fuel  savers,  but  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  daily  dusting  and  scrubbing. 

Occasionally  an  apparent  labor  saver  turns  out  to 
be  more  Dother  than  it  is  worth.  A  food  chopper 
may  turn  out  to  be  hard  to  clean,  or  a  combination 
apple  corer,  potato  parer,  corkscrew,  and  nutmeg 
grater  is  bought  that  performs  none  of  its  varied 
functions  efficiently.  The  practicality  of  the  article 
rather  than  its  novelty  should  be  tested  by  the  house- 
wife before  buying. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  time,  labor,  and  step 
savers  which  may  be  purchased  nearly  everywhere 
to-day:  Bread  and  cake  mixers,  loose-bottom  cake 
tin,  stationary  bowls  and  mixers,  potato  ricer,  food 
chopper,  dish  dryer,  dishpan  whose  shape  fits  the 
sink,  turbine  egg  beater,  great-grip  nut  cracker, 
cherry  stoner,  covered  frying  basket,  plate  scraper, 
griddle  and  pan  greaser  (a  soft-haired  paint  brush 
does  very  well) ,  bread  slicer,  fresh  com  grater,  slaw 
cutter,  steamers  with  several  compartments. 

Good  Light  is  Necessary 

THE  relation  of  dining-room  and  kitchen  is  very  im- 
portant in  planning  a  convenient  kitchen.  A  slide 
opening  between  the  two  rooms  over  the  serving 
table  is  useful,  and  a  system  by  which  foods  and 


dishes  are  taken  from  one  room  to  the  other  on  a 
wheeled  tray  saves  time  and  many  steps,  and  makes 
table  service  without  a  helper  very  much  easier. 
China  and  table  linen  should  be  easily  accessible  from 
either  room. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  the  telephone  in 
most  farm  homes  is  in  the  kitchen,  where  it  may  be 
answered  promptly.  A  desk  telephone  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  install  than  a  wall  telephone,  but  of  course 
it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  use.  The  housekeeper 
who  has  a  wall  telephone  should  have  a  high  stool 
on  which  she  may  sit  while  telephoning. 

In  farm  houses  where  ice  is  not  available  in  sum- 
mer, the  storing  of  food  is  a  problem.  Articles  which 
must  be  kept  cool  are  stored  in  cellars,  or  in  outside 
spring  houses  or  rock  houses  especially  built  for 
coolness.  If  the  farm  woman  has  a  cellar  for  this 
purpose,  the  most  convenient  device  she  can  seciire  is 
a  dumb  waiter  to  carry  food  up  and  down.  The  trap 
door  in  the  kitchen  floor  leading  to  the  cellar  is  an 
abomination — ugly,  dangerous,  and  wasteful  of  time 
and  strength.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  the  stairs  go 
down  from  a  little  hallway,  the  walls  of  which  may 
be  utilized  for  hanging  brooms,  dustpan,  mop,  etc.,  or 
for  a  closet  for  vsrraps  used  by  the  family  in  doing 
chores.  If  an  outdoor  cellar  or  store-room  is  used  for 
storing  foods,  the  housewife  will  need  a  wheeled  cart 
to  save  her  trips  back  and  forth. 

Lighting  and  ventilation  are  very  important  in  the 
kitchen.  In  general,  windows  should  be  high  enough 
from  the  floor  so  that  the  work  table  will  not  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  best  ventilation  is  secured  by 
having  windows  which  open  easily  from  both  top  and 
bottom,  or  by  having  small  high  windows  which  open 
by  means  of  a  pulley  and  rope.    Glass  panels  on 
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doors  will  admit  needed  light  into  dark  closets  or 
halls.  These  may  be  of  frosted  glass  if  privacy  is  de- 
sired, or  of  wire  glass  if  there  is  danger  of  breakage. 
A  kitchen  can  scarcely  have  too  many  windows. 

Artificial  light  is  very  important  in  the  kitchen, 
especially  during  the  winter,  when  it  must  be  used 
for  hours  both  morning  and  evening  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals.  Poor  light  means  wasted  time,  extra 
strain,  and  inefficient  work.  Electric  light  is  of 
course  the  ideal  in  artificial  light,  and  farm  plants 
may  be  installed  now  for  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  Acetylene  gas  or  gasoline  systems  also  fur- 
nish brilliant  light,  and  they  cost  less  than  electricity 
to  install.  A  large  farm  kitchen  will  reqiiire  at  least 
three  lights,  one  each  for  the  range,  work  table,  and 
sink.  If  kerosene  must  be  used,  mantle  lamps  are 
best.  The  ordinary  lamp  requires  a  great  deal  of 
care.  Alcohol  lamps  are  easier  to  clean  and  give  a 
brighter  light  than  kerosene. 


A  Washday  Story 

By  MRS.  EMILY  H.  WEST 

WHEN  we  found  the  spot  on  which  we  in- 
tended to  make  our  home,  we  had  with  us 
only  the  housekeeping  utensils  which  could 
be  carried  by  one  pack  horse,  along  with  food  for 
several  weeks'  camping  out.  So  the  first  washday 
was  celebrated  with  much  splashing  and  merriment 
in  the  creek. 

That  was  the  last  washday  that  had  any  element 
of  fun  about  it  for  me  for  many  a  day.  For  twenty 
years  while  our  homestead  gradually  changed  from 
a  wild,  unbroken  bit  of  land  25  miles  from  the  rail- 
road to  a  prosperous  ranch  with  telephone,  daily 
mail,  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  I  used  to  get,  up 
early  every  Monday  morning  and  by  nine  o'clock 
had  the  washing  well  under  w;ay. 

The  house  full  of  steam,  the  smell  of  suds  and 
starch,  the  general  sloppiness  of  the  stove  and  floor, 
and  the  uncertain  pitch  of  my  voice  indicated  that 

it  was  just  as  well  for 
the  family  to  keep  out 
of  the  kitchen  as  much 
as  possible.  My  meth- 
ods changed  little  dur- 
ing these  years.  I 
carried  water  from  the 
creek  at  first;  then,  as 
we  grew  more  prosper- 
ous, from  the  pump  in 
the  back  yard.  A 
wringer  and  a  copper- 
bottomed  boiler  and 
galvanized  iron  tubs, 
instead  of  the  old  wood- 
en ones  which  were  al- 
ways threatening  to  fall 
apart,  were  added  to 
my  original  simple  out- 
fit. 

When,  seven  years 
ago,  water  was  piped 
into  the  house,  it  eased 
up  all  the  other  work 
of  the  kitchen  wonder- 
fully, but  somehow 
Monday  was  Monday, 
and  washday  was  wash- 
day, and  there  was  no 
getting  around  the  un- 
pleasantness of  it. 

The  first  move  we 
made  in  the  direction 
of  reform  was  to  trans- 
fer washday  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  cellar, 
which  up  to  this  time 
had  never  been  used  for 
anything  except  stor- 
age. My  husband  put 
in  a  cement  floor,  two 
small  windows,  some 
shelves,  and  a  drain. 
We  bought  a  laundry 
heater  and  a  boiler  for 
heating  water  for  the 
house  for  $30.  The  cel- 
lar has  an  entrance  into 
the  back  yard  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  the  lines,  and 
I  keep  all  my  washing  materials  together  so  that  I 
don't  have  to  waste  time  gathering  them  up.  A  chute 
from  the  hall  drops  the  soiled  clothes  directly  into  a 
basket  in  the  cellar.  On  the  shelves  I  keep  soap, 
bluing,  starch,  borax,  wax,  kerosene,  and  javelle  wa- 
ter. A  saucepan  for  making  starch,  a  dishpan  to  do 
the  starching  in,  the  wash  boiler,  and  clothes  stick 
hang  on  the  walls.  The  ironing  board  I  leave  stand- 
ing in  position  ready  for  use. 

When  we  were  making  all  these  changes  my  hus- 
band got  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
washing,  and  he  thought  up  more  conveniences  than  I 
did.  So  I  wasn't  as  surprised  as  I  might  have  been 
when  he  came  home  vdth  a  new  washing  machine.  It 
will  run  with  either  kerosene  or  gasoline,  and  the~ 
motor  turns  the  vnringer  as  well  as  the  washer.  The 
clothes  are  always  out  on  the  line  by  the  time  I  have 
to  prepare  dinner,  and  my  dress  is  still  presentable 
when  I  am  through.  We  also  use  the  motor  to  turn 
other  light  machinery,  like  the  ice-cream  freezer,  the 
churn,. and  the  food  chopper,  but  of  course  these  uses 
are  only  side  issues.  I  have  a  gasoline  iron  now,  too, 
which  simplifies  the  work  of  ironing  a  good  deal. 

When  I  really  set  myself  to  the  problem  of  makmg 
the  weekly  washday  pleasanter,  I  found  that  I  had 
for  years  been  doing  things  in  a  wasteful  way.  I  had 
washed  on  Monday  simply  because  it  was  the  custom, 
when  Tuesday  is  a  very  much  better  day.  Now  on 
Monday  I  brush  up  the  living-room,  dmmg-room,  and 
bedrooms,  which  always  get  more  or  less  disorderly 
over  Sunday,  mend  and  soak  the  clothes,  bake  and 
make  provis"ion  for  Tuesday's  meals.  This  leaves  me 
prepared  to  begin  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  the^ 
actual  washing  of  the  clothes. 
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Good  Health  Talks 

By  DR.  DAVID  E.  SPAHR 
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SUBSCRIBER 
writes  that 
after  having  his 
face  treated  by  the 
X-ray  it  left  the 
pores  open  and  the 
skin  coarse  and 
rough.  X-ray  burns 
require  three  to 
five  times  as  long 
to  recover  as  any 
other  kind  of  a 
burn,  as  they  dead- 
en the  nerves  and 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part. 
Where  they  are  slight  and  only  cause 
dermatitis  and  a  roughening  of  the 
skin,  as  in  this  case,  recovery  may 
possibly  be  delayed  a  year  or  two.  Rem- 
edies ar^  disappointing,  but  if  the  sur- 
face is  not  too  extensive,  the  burns 
might  be  painted  over  with  ordinary 
white  lead  lightly  each  night.  This 
treatment  is  valuable  for  its  soothing, 
protecting,  and  astringent  properties. 

Constipation 

We  have  two  boys,  four  and  seven 
years  old,  who  suffer  from  constipation. 
Have  regulated  their  diet  and  give  them 
laxatives.  What  more  can  I  do?  The 
oldest  boy  has  contracted  the  habit  of 
bed-wetting  just  lately. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  P.,  Kansas. 

POSSIBLY  all  of  your  boys  need  a 
little  more  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
running,  playing,  and  bicycle-riding,  or 
you  might  use  a  suppository  of  glycer- 
in or  soap,  or  an  enema  of  soapsuds. 

For  your  boy's  enuresis,  withhold  all 
liquids  from  him  after  dinner,  and  keep 
his  bowels  active. 

Epilepsy 

My  son,  aged  ten,  has  had  epilepsy 
since  he  was  four  years  old.  He  does 
not  have  it  very  often — only  occasion- 
ally, two  or  three  times  a  day.  He  still 
has  a  good  memory.  The  doctor  had 
him  circumcised,  and  noiv  he  thiitks  he 
ought  to  have  his  tonsils  taken  out. 
The  doctor  is  giving  him  some  kind  of 
bromide  three  times  daily. 

I.  M.  M.,  Wisconsin. 

EPILEPSY  in  a  boy  of  that  age  is 
very  stubborn,  and  cures  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  If  there  is  any  cure  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  bro- 
mides. 

If  the  tonsils  are  diseased,  have  them 
removed  at  once. 

Oedema  of  the  Lungs 

My  husband  awoke  in  the  night  chok- 
ing and  could  hardly  breathe,  with  such 
a  noise  in  his  chest  and  throat  like  some- 
thing boiling.  His  pulse  was  weak, 
pain  in  chest,  blood  pressure  190.  They 
gave  him  whisky  and  water,  and  then 
he  spit  up  some  white  froth  that  does 
not  dissolve.  What  ailed  him  and  what 
can  I  do  for  him? 

Mrs.  R.  B.  W.,  Vermont. 

HE  HAD  pulmonary  oedema,  caused 
by  a  weak  heart  with,  no  doubt,  a 
valvular  lesion,  and  with  what  the  doc- 
tors call  failing  compensation. 

He  should  take  heart  tonics  and 
stimulants,  with  plenty  of  laxatives, 
and  go  to  bed  without  his  supper,  and 
live  a  very  quiet,  simple  life. 

Insomnia 

/  suffer  from  little  boils  or  lumps  that 
rise  up  under  the  skin,  and  get  red  and 
sore,  but  do  not  come  to  a  head,  and  dis- 
appear as  suddenly  as  they  come.  I 
cannot  sleep  at  night,  do  not  get  sleepy 
night  or  day.  Am  about  at  my  work, 
but  fear  I  am  on  the  border  of  a  break- 
down. Mrs.  W.  S.,  California. 

YOU  failed  to  give  your  age  in  your 
meager  description  of  your  ease. 
You  are  certainly  facing  a  grave  crisis, 
•which  might  be  due  to  overwork,  nerv- 
ous strain,  intestinal  infection,  or  men- 
strual irregularities.  Clean  out  your 
bowels  thoroughly  and  perhaps  you  will 
sleep. 

Disordered  Circulation 

I  am  twenty-one  years  old,  and  since 
last  June  I  have  been  troubled  with 
blood  rushing  to  my  head.  While  wash- 
ing or  working,  hot  feelings  run  up  and 
down  my  body  through  my  legs  and 
breast.  Have  pains  in  my  neck  and 
head.  I  am  unable  to  sleep  because  of 
the  thumping  in  my  head. 

B.  A.  H.,  South  Carolina. 

TAKE  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  pot- 
ash in  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of 
pepsin  every  three  hours  until  relieved, 
then  every  night  and  morning  as  re- 
quired. 
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The  world's 
greatest  artists 
true  to  life! 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 


The  artists  you  want  to  hear  in  your  home  are  the  noted  singers  and 
musicians  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  music-loving  public;  who  by  reason 
of  their  exceptional  brilliance  are  universally  recognized  as  the  world's 
greatest  artists. 

Their  performances  in  your  home  are  all  due  to  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  one  instrument — the  Victrola.  The  artists  themselves  have 
chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  only  instrument  capable  of  bringing  their 
superb  art  into  the  home  in  all  its  natural  beauty.  That  is  why  they 
make  Victor  Records  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladty  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas 
— ?10  to  S400 — and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best.    Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Important  warninsf.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfac- 
torily played  only  with  Victor  Needles  or  Tangs-tone  Stylus  on 
Victors  or  Victrolas.    Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on 
machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  trademark,  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is  on  every  Victrola  and  every  Victor  Record.  It 
is  the  identifying  label  on  all  genuine  Victrolas  and  Victor  Records. 

Victrola 


Make  Your  Home  Beautiful 

The  Lovely  Peony 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  splendid  bulb, 
plant  or  shrub  collections.  This  is  the 
season  for  planting.  Read  our  offers  below 

WE  HAVE  just  arranged  with  one  of  the  most  reliable  nursery 
houses  in  the  country  for  a  supply  of  first-quality  bulbs,  plants 
and  shrubs  for  fall  planting.  We  have  arranged  a  series  of  six  collec- 
tions and  offer  them  to  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  connection 
with  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal.  Read  our  offer  below. 
In  arranging  the  collections,  we  have  endeavored  to  pick  the  most 
beautiful  and  populeir  winter  and  spring  blooms.  Our  florist  helped 
us  with  our  selections  and  we  guarantee  each  one  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Farm  and  Fireside  will  refund  money  to  any  person 
who  orders  a  collection  and  does  not  find  it  as  represented. 

Here  are  the  collections 
Pick  out  the  one  you  want 

Collection    No      1  f^^y  Olfer-^onsisting  of  three  plants,  assorted  colors,  selected 

•  from  a  stock  including  the  very  best  varieties  grown.   We  guarantee 

each  plant  to  grow  and  bloom  if  directions  for  planting  are  carefully 
followed. 


Aristocrat  of  Flowers 


Collection 
Collection 
Collection 

Collection 
Collection 


No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 


2  Kris  Offer-vtconsisting  of  two  Japanese  and  four  German  Iris  plants. 

assorted  varieties,  well  rooted  and  guaranteed  to  grow  and  thrive  in 
practically  any  climate.   This  is  an  exceptional  offer. 

2  Tulip  Offer — consisting  of  eighteen  welI-deveIo[>ed  bulbs,  assorted 

colors.  In  this  collection  we  include  some  especially  fine  varieties 
and  guarantee  that  you  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  our  selection. 

4  Crocus  Off« — consisting  of  twenty  assorted  bulbs,  each  one  selected 

with  care  from  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  and  most  popular 
varieties.  The  crocus  is  the  first  bloom  of  the  spring.  We  know  this 
collection  will  pleaae. 

5  Hyacinth  Offer — consisting  of  fire  well-developed  bulbs.  Different 

varieties  and  colors,  the  choice  of  one  of  the  best  collections  in 
America,  each  one  being  the  largest,  strongest  and  best  of  its  color. 

bushes 
in  any 


g  .Japanese  Barberry  Offer — consisting  of  twelve  two-year-old 

of  thia  beautiful  Japanese  variety  of  shrub.     Grows  readily 


climate. 


HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  COLLECTION 

Your  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  will  probably  expire  within  the  next  few 
months.  We  want  you  to  renew  now  and  avoid  the  rush  later  on  in  the  season. 
Therefore,  we  make  the  following  remarkable  offers: 

Send  us  $1 .00  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription 
to  Farm  and  fireside  3  years  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  any  collection  with  all  charges  prepaid. 

Send  us  65c  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  any  collection  with  all  charges  prepaid. 

Every  collection  will  be  sent  with  complete  cultural  directions,  charges  will  be  pre- 
paid. We  guarantee  delivery  and  satisfaction.  Can  we  do  more?  Clip  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  If 
you  are  a  subscriber,  let  us  extend  your 
subscription. 


CLIP  ON  THIS  LINE 


OFFER 
A 

OFFER 
B 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  FJ.E.  10-21 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  $  for  which  extend  my  sub- 

Kription  to  Farm  and  FiralJe  for    years  from  present 

expiration,  also  send  me  collection  No.  all  charges  prepaid. 


Name 
P.O. 


R.  F.  D.  or  St. 

State  


BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  COLLECTION  NUMBER 
THIS  OFFER  VOID  AFTER  NOV.  ISTH 
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Children's  Corner 
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The  Feud  of  Wapsidoodle 
and  SnoUygoster 

By  Georges  Saint  Amour  and  Newton  Fuessle 
Part  I 

BOBBIE  and  his  parents  lived  on 
the  desert.  The  little  family  had 
come  here  from  the  East  because 
Mama's  health  was  poor.  The  doctors 
had  said  that  here  in  this  high,  dry 
country,  where  the  air  was  rare  and 
bracing,  Mama  would  get  well. 

For  miles  around  there  were  no  white 
people.  Daddy  spent  most  of  his  time 
out  ambng  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  searching  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Sometimes  he  was  gone  for  days 
and  days.  While  he  was  gone.  Mama 
spent  much  of  her  time  sewing  and 
painting  pictures,  for  she  was  an  artist. 
Daddy  would  return  to  the  bungalow 
with  wondrous  stories  in  his  head,  and 
these  he  would  recount  to  Bobbie  as  the 
little  family  sat  evenings  in  front  of 
their  hearth  with  its  dancing  fire  of 
mesquite  roots. 

"Daddy,"  said  Bobbie  one  evening, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  "tell  me  the 
story  about  Wapsidoodle  and  SnoUy- 
goster!" 

Daddy  smiled.  Many,  many  times  he 
had  recounted  the  story  of  the  two  fero- 
cious beasts  of  the  mountains. 

"Wapsidoodle  is  still  waiting  there 
on  top  of  the  mountain,"  began  Daddy, 
drawing  the  boy  closer  to  him.  "He 
can't  decide  whether  to  come  down  and 
attack  SnoUygoster  or  whether  to  wait 
for  SnoUygoster  to  come  up  and  make 
war  on  him.  Wapsidoodle's  seven  tails 
are  sticking  straight  into  the  air.  His 
long  hair  bristles.  He  is  angry  and 
insulted.  His  four  ears  are  cocked  each 
in  a  different  direction  so  that  he  will 
be  sure  to  hear  the  farthest,  faintest 
sound  of  his  enemy's  approach.  He 
keeps  his  fifteen  legs  braced  all  the 
time,  ready  to  leap  through  the  air  at 
Snolly.  His  three  eyes,  one  at  the  tip 
of  his  longest  tail,  you  know,  are  open 
night  and  day,  watching  for  signs  of 
trouble." 

"How  funny  he  must  look.  Daddy," 
observed  Bobbie. 

"No;  he  has  more  of  a  sad  look,  my 
boy.  You  see,  poor  Wapsidoodle  hasn't 
slept  now  for  nearly  six  months.  And 
SnoUygoster's  legs  are  braced,  too,  as 
he  hides  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  thinks  night  and  day  of  his  ancient 
enemy. 

"The  fight  will  be  terrible  when  these 
two  long-haired  fellows  clash.  Wapsi- 
doodle weighs  two  tons,  you  know,  and 
Snolly  weighs  even  more.  The  desert 
will  tremble  when  the  big  fight  starts. 
Some  folks  will  think  there  is  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  we  will  know  ahead  of  time, 
Bobbie,-  what  that  terrible  racket 
means." 

"My!  My!  Daddy—"  began  Bobbie 
breathlessly,  but  Daddy  continued  with 
the  story. 

"Many  years  ago  I  understand  that 
these  two  fellows  had  trouble  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains.  That's  when  SnoUy- 
goster was  hurled  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  Indians  and  half-breeds  tell  me 
that  when  SnoUygoster  came  tumbling 
down  he  clawed  so  desperately  that  he 
tore  the  hole  into  the  desert,  which  they 
call  Beast's  Canyon." 

"What  are  they  so  mad  about?"  de- 
manded Bobbie,  seeing  a  chance  to  put 
a  question. 

"They're  just  jealous,  I  guess,"  re- 
plied Daddy.  "Wapsidoodle  thinks  that 
perhaps  SnoUygoster  is  a  better  fighter 
than  he  is,  and  Snolly  thinks  the  same. 
Then  each  thinks  the  other  can  see  bet- 
ter and  farther.  Snolly,  you  know,  has 
only  two  eyes,  close  together  near  his 
nose,  and  he  is  frightfully  jealous  of 
that  eye  at  the  end  of  Wapsidoodle's 
longest  tail.  And  I  tell  you  that  is  a 
regular  searchlight  of  an  eye,  too." 

"I  bet  they've  had  some  awful  fights !" 
broke  in  Bobbie  excitedly.  Do  they  bite 
or  just  hit?" 

"That's  where  SnoUy's  got  the  advan- 
tage," replied  Daddy.  "He  can  hit,  and 
bite  too.  He  has  a  big  mouth  and  ugly 
crooked  teeth.  Wapsy  has  to  depend  on 
his  powerful  legs  and  fierce  claws  and 
on  his  tails,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  sort  of  club  on  the  end  of  it.  But 
his  mouth  wasn't  made  to  fight  with." 

For  several  minutes  Bobbie  sat  very 
still.  He  was  thinking  about  these 
two  beasts  waiting  to  fight  it  oiit,  to  end 


their  ancient  feud.  Bobby  was  sorry 
for  one,  then  sorry  for  the  other. 

"Do  SnoUygoster  and  Wapsidoodle 
like  boys?"  demanded  Bobbie  a  little 
later,  in  earnest  tones. 

"Yes,  sir,  they  do,"  answered  the 
father  gravely. 

"Maybe  if  I  ask  them  not  to  fight,  and 
told  them  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  jealous, 
perhaps  they'd  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  everything  would  be  all 
right,"  asserted  the  boy. 

"Very  possibly  it  would,"  agreed  the 
father. 

"I  just  loves  Wapsy  and  Snolly,"  de- 
clared Bobbie  so  enthusiastically  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  be  careful  about  his 
grammar.  "I  don't  want  them  to  fight 
and  kill  each  other." 

Mama  rose  next  morning  feeling  un- 
usually strong  and  well,  so  well  in  fact 
that  Daddy  decided  he  would  make  an 
exploration  of  a  new  part  of  the  near- 
by mountain.  When  he  had  gone  and 
after  Mama  had  set  to  work  at  her 
painting,  Bobbie  began  to  think  once 
more  of  the  two  formidable  enemies,  of 
their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  each  other. 

He  thought  and  thought,  gravely  and 
earnestly,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  way 
to  prevent  the  fight  which  impended  be- 
tween the  two  mighty  beasts. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


New  Puzzles 


Concealed  Geography 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  con- 
tains the  name  of  a  city  or  State  in  the 
United  States: 

I  liked  everything  but  the  butter; 
that  was  impossible. 

The  cape  May  wore  was  entirely  too 
elaborate  for  the  occasion. 

I  expect  to  see  Charles  to-night,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

I  should  call  that  color  a  downright 
red. 

The  manager  I  engaged  turned  out  to 
be  competent. 

If  Mary  lands  to-night,  she  will  be 
with  us  in  the  morning. 

If  I  finish  the  washing  to-night,  IH 
be  ready  to  do  the  family  mending  to- 
morrow. 

I  would  not  say  I  can't,  but  I  feel  that 
I  can't  face  the  situation. 

If  you  go  into  the  bear's  den,  very 
well;  but  I  consider  it  foolhardy. 

Two  miles  east  on  West  Street  will 
take  you  to  South  Street. 

He  called  the  little  hut  a  house,  and 
dwelt  there  in  peace  and  happiness. 

They  gave  the  tired  Indian  a  drink 
and  made  a  lifelong  friend. 

We  called  the  little  Dublin  miss  our 
Irish  Rose. 

With  the  ore  gone  financiers  thought 
it  a  good  time  to  sell  the  mine. 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  Laat  Issue 


Mr.  Busybody's  Inquiries 

Mr.  Busybody  is  told  that  the  hole 
when  finished  was  105  inches  deep. 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

"But  I  do  know  something  about  him," 
she  asserted.  "I  know  he's  the  most 
interesting  man  I've  ever  met;  and  he's 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  all  the  best 
people  in  Chicago." 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  learn 
that?"  he  exclaimed. 

"He  told  me  so  himself,"  said  Ger- 
trude. 

"Oh!"  Sage  nodded  solemnly.  "Of 
course.  I  might  have  known  you  learned 
that  way." 

She  drew  back  and  surveyed  him  with 
sudden  suspicion. 

"Dad,  are  you  laughing  at  me?  Yes, 
I  see  you  are.  Well,  just  wait  a  min- 
ute!"— she  slipped  from  his  chair  and 
hurried  to  a  desk,  where  she  wrote  down 
each  of  the  familiar  names  mentioned 
by  Henkel.  Returning,  she  extended  the 
paper  to  her  father.  "Just  to  prove 
that  you  are  doing  Mr.  Henkel  a  grave 
injustice,  I  want  you  to  write  to  every 
one  of  these  people  and  ask  them  if  Mr- 
Henkel  isn't  a  friend  of  theirs.  Will 
you  do  that  much?" 

"Gladly,"  he  smiled,  pocketing  the 
paper. 

"And  then,  if  you  find  that  he  does 
know  these  people,  will  you  invest  in  his 
proposition?" 

He  shook  his  head  at  her. 

"But,  Dad !  You  mean  you  won't  in- 
vest at  aU?" 

"I  mean  I  won't  invest  simply  because 
he  happens  to  know  some  of  the  'best 
people'  in  Chicago." 

"But  why  not?"  she  cried,  surprised. 

THE  following  morning  he  received  a 
report  from  a  mercantile  agency  con- 
cerning Presley  Henkel,  and  this,  and 
two  confidential  letters  which  came  in 
the  morning  mail,  persuaded  him  to  be- 
lieve that  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Henkel 
one  would  do  well  to  beware  of  spiders. 

Thus,  when  Henkel  appeared  before 
him.  Sage  was  on  his  guard.  He  en- 
tered the  office,  smiling  and  bland,  hard 
upon  twelve  o'clock,  with  an  invitation 
to  lunch. 

"I  shan't  be  lunching  for  an  hour 
yet,"  said  Sage;  and  the  touch  of  re- 
serve in  his  voice  indicated  that  when 
that  hour  came  he  would  lunch  alone. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Henkel.  "I  like  to 
talk  business  while  eating,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  reach  an  agree- 
ment about  our — about  the  investment 
you  are  considering." 

"Yes.  Too  bad.  But  I've  just  about 
reached  a  decision,  Mr.  Henkel." 

"Ah!   A  favorable  one,  I  hope?" 

"Well,  no;  not  exactly.  In  fact,"  said 
Sage,  glancing  at  the  commercial  report 
lying  upon  his  desk,  "I've  about  decided 
not  to  go  into  it." 

Henkel's  quick,  alert  eye  darted  at  the 
report;  and  quite  suddenly  a  remark- 
able expression  crossed  his  counte- 
nance— his  mask  was  lowered,  revealing 
an  evil  soul — but  only  momentarily.  In 
another  second  he  had  recaptured  his 
poise,  and  was  again  affable  and  smooth. 

"Mr.  Sage,  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  be  in- 
fiuenced  by  any  adverse  statement  of 
my  pecuniary  standing.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  made  my  position  sufficiently  clear: 
I  have  no  money — that  is,  no  money  of 
my  own.    I've  given  you  my  word  that 


Then  Mother  got  up  and  took  it  aU  away  from  him 


I  will  put  up  an  amount  equivalent  to 
yours,  in  case  we  enter  this  venture. 
This  money  will  be  supplied  by  my 
Uncle  Rudolph,  who  has  pledged  himself 
to  back  me  with  almost  any  sum,  pro- 
vided only  that  I  find  a  partner  who  will 
furnish  a  like  amount.  Perhaps  you  are 
acquainted  with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Sage — 
Rudolph  Henkel  of  Chicago." 

"I've  heard  of  him.  He's  in  the  cloth- 
ing business,  isn't  he?" 

"Clothing  and  dry  goods.  Made  a 
very  tidy  sum  at  it,  too;  more  than  five 
millions.  If  you  prefer,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  bring  you  a  letter  from  him, 
substantiating  all  I've  said." 

"That,  no  doubt,  would  be  advisable; 
but,  after  all,  the  whole  thing  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  you  can  actually  make 
gasoline  at  one  cent  a  gallon.  I've  seen 
no  proof  of  it  yet,  you  know." 

"I  know.  However,  I  shall  telegraph 
to-day  to  my  assistant  in  Chicago  for  a 
sample  of  the  compound,  and  will  have 
it  analyzed  by  a  competent  chetnist  and 
its  cost  of  production  determined.  I 
want  to  have  everything  square  and 
aboveboard,  Mr.  Sage." 

Around  three  o'clock  on  this  Monday 
afternoon  Sage  wrote  two  letters  to 
Chicago,  and,  though  each  asked  the 
same  specific  question,  both  were  direct- 
ed to  different  persons — one  to  Rudolph 
Henkel,  the  other  to  a  genealogist. 
Later,  just  as  he  was  starting  home,  he 
found  the  bit  of  paper  which  he  had 
carelessly  put  in  his  pocket  last  night; 
and,  more  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  Ger- 
trude than  with  any  hope  of  gain,  he 
dictated  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  each  of 
the  names  written  thereon. 

Three  of  these  letters  were  answered 
that  week,  and  in  every  case  the  answer 
came,  not  from  the  person  addressed, 
but  from  the  person's  secretary.  All,  he 
learned,  were  out  of  town  for  the  sum- 
mer. Receiving  no  response  to  his  other 
letters,  he  assumed  that  these  people 
also  were  away  and,  lacking  secretaries, 
that  their  mail  had  been  forwarded.  On 
Thursday  he  heard  from  the  genealo- 
gist, who  informed  him  that  a  careful 
search  failed  to  reveal  that  Rudolph 
Henkel,  the  millionaire,  had  a  nephew 
named  Presley  Henkel. 

A  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  this 
epistle,  Henkel  entered  Sage's  office. 
The  young  man  carried  an  oblong  parcel 
and  his  face  was  beaming. 

"I've  got  the  stuff  at  last,"  he 
chuckled,  and  lovingly  tapped  th  par- 
cel. "Now  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  a 
chemist — " 

"I  think  not,"  said  Sage,  and  there 
was  a  certain  cold  finality  in  his  voice 
which  caused  the  other's  radiance  to 
suffer  a  change. 

"W-why,"  he  stammered,  taken  aback, 
"what's  happened?  I  thought — of 
course,  if  it's  not  convenient  just  now — " 

"I've  decided  not  to  invest  in  your 
proposition,  Mr.  Henkel." 

"Isn't  this  decision  rather  sudden?" 

"It's  sufficiently  judicious,  I  think." 

Henkel  sat  down,  slowly,  and  placed 
his  parcel  beside  him  on  the  floor.  And 
again,  though  only  for  an  instant,  a  ma- 
lignant glitter  flashed  in  his  eyes.  Fac- 
ing his  victim  across  the  flat-topped 
desk,  he  went  oilily  ahead: 

"I  can  see  some  untoward  influence 
has  been  at  work,  Mr.  Sage.  You  dis- 
credit my  business  connections.  It 
surely  can't  be  that  you  doubt  the  merit 
of  my  discovery,  else  you  would  will- 
ingly agree  to  an  impartial  test.  Per- 
haps," he  added  hopefully,  extracting 
an  envelope  from  an  inner  coat  pocketj 
"if  you  will  read  this  letter  from  my 
uncle — " 

"Thanks;  but  it  wouldn't  affect  my 
decision  in  the  least,"  waving  the  letter 
aside.  Suddenly,  struck  by  another 
thought.  Sage  looked  curiously  at  the 
agreeable  young  man.  "By  the  way, 
Mr.  Henkel,  where  is  your  uncle?" 

He  was  undisturbed  by  the  query. 

"He's  in  South  America  now,  Mr. 
Sage.  This  letter,"  removing  a  sheet  of 
paper  from  the  envelope,  "was  written 
before  his  departure.  I  suppose,"  said 
Henkel,  with  a  winning  smile,  "Uncle 
Rudolph  was  afraid  I  might  get  in  a 
hole,  and  it  seems  I  have.  Won't  you 
read,  the  letter,  Mr.  Sage?  It  really 
proves  everything  I've  told  you." 

Thus  persuaded.  Sage  read  the  letter, 
typewritten  on  a  letterhead  of  the  Hen- 
kel Clothing  Company.  It  seemed  en- 
tirely genuine;  but  when  he  handed  it 
back: 

"I  see.  However,  it  doesn't  change 
my  mind.  And  now  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Henkel ;  I'm  a  busy  man 
this  morning."  Sage  rose,  and  remained 
standing  till  his  caller  had  likewise 
risen.  He  then  sat  down  and  resumed 
his  work  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

"This  is  quite  final,  is  it,  Mr.  Sage?" 

"Quite.    Good-day,  Mr.  Henkel." 

Henkel  stood  a  moment  longer,  irreso- 
lute, looking  narrowly  at  the  other  man, 
who  didn't  glance  up  from  his  desk. 
Then,  with  no  further  word,  he  quit  the 
office. 

This  time  his  mask  was  lowered  till 
he  reached  his  automobile  and  motored 
away  in  the  direction  of  Sage's  home. 

[TO  BE  CONTINXra»] 
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Letters  From  a  Jiine  Bride 

Betty  Helps  with  Apple  Harvest 


DEAREST 
SISTER: 
The  last 
earload  of  apples 
was  shipped  last 
week,  and  is  safe- 
ly in  cold  storage 
by  this  time,  so  I 
am  having  a  kind 
of  "let  down" 
feeling  after  those  three  strenuous 
weeks  in  the  orchard.  Before  we  began 
our  campaign,  however,  Billy  and  I  both 
attended  packing  school,  which  meets 
for  three  days  each  summer  at  the 
armory  in  town,  and  is  attended  by 
hundreds  'of  enthusiastic  orchardists 
and  their  wives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  sort- 
ing, grading,  and  box-packing,  and  came 
away  feeling  that  I  had  mastered  the 
general  principles  of  this  science,  and 
only  needed  some  actual  experience  to 
make  me  of  real  assistance  to  Billy  in 
his  orchard  work. 

In  order  to  cut  down  the  picking  ex- 
penses this  year,  Billy  had  employed 
children  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years 
of  age,  which  meant,  of  course,  that 
there  had  to  be  someone  there  all  the 
time  to  watch  them.  So  he  put  me  in 
charge  of  this  juvenile  crew,  calling  me 
by  the  high-sounding  title  of  "General 
Superintendent  of  the  Picking  Gang." 

I  was  kept  pretty  busy  afi  day,  and 
didn't  have  a  minute  to  drink  in  the 
wonderful  view  from  the  orchard  hill. 
It  was  my  business  to  see  that  the  tall 
boys  scaled  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
that  the  girls  were  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  lower  branches ;  that  they 
kept  tJie  rows  straight;  that  they  didn't 
break  any  horticultural  or  anatomical 
limbs;  that  they  didn't  destroy  next 
year's  fruit  buds;  that  they  didn't  mix 
different  varieties  in  the  same  basket, 
and  that  each  one  was  prodded  on  to  his 
best  effort. 

George,  the  tenant's  fourteen-year-old 
son,  drove  Valley  and  a  little  low  red 
cart,  into  which,  with  careful  packing, 
we  could  squeeze  sixteen  half-bushel 
baskets.  These  were  driven  off  to  the 
packing  ^hed  while  we  did  our  level  Jbest 
to  have  that  many  more  filled  by  the 
time  he  returned.  I  imagine  they  grew 
Wfeary  of  hearing  my  continual  admoni- 
tion to  "handle  the  apples  just  as  if 
they  were  eggs,"  but  it  seemed  to  have 
its  effect,  and  Billy  said  the  apples  canie 
to  the  sorting  tables  in  better  shape  this 
year  than  they  did  last  .year  with  men 
as  pickers. 

I  carried  around  with  me  large  bag- 
gage tags  with  wire  fasteners,  and  to 
each  tree  1  fastened  one  of  these,  mark- 
ing with  indelible  pencil  any  sugges- 
tions for  pruning  or  spraying.  "Upper 
limb  dead,  badly  affected  with  aphis" 
will  tell  a  tale  when  spraying  time 
comes,  and  Billy  thinks  will  be  of  great 
help  to  him. 

I WISH  you  might  be  here  some  time 
during  the  apple-picking  season.  You 
would  be  interested  to  see  what  a  busi- 
ness it  is  and  how  systematically  every- 
thing is  dispatched.  The  pickers,  the 
sorters,  the  packers,  and  the  "headers" 
of  the  barrels  are  so  organized  that 
scarcely  a  motion  is  lost.  I  got  all  the 
dinner  things  ready  oefore  I  went  out 
in  the  morning,  so  that  Nanny  could 
leave  the  orchard  at  eleven  o'clock  and 
have  the  dinner  steaming  when  Billy 
and  I  came  in  at  twelve,  tired  and  so 
hungry  we  could  scarcely  wait  to  begin. 

Fortunately  all  the  crew,  except  a 
few  who  got  board  at  our  tenants,  car- 
ried their  dinners  in  little  tin  backets, 
which  relieved  me  of  that  responsibility 
and  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  my  share  of 
the  orchard  work,  which  quite  made  up 
for  the  little  bit  of  extra  cash  which  we 
had  to  pay  them. 

Life  goes  on  as  usual  here.  Though  I 
do  not  get  away  from  the  farm  often,  I 
do  not  get  lonely,  for  Mrs.  Lamb,  our 
tenant's  wife,  comes  up  numerous  times 
each  day  for  a  "round  of  thread" 
(enough  to  go  in  a  needle),  or  to  buy 
a  "penny's  worth  of  hairpins"  or  a  cake 
of  soap,  and  in  the  cozy  environment  of 
my  kitchen  we  discuss  every  subject, 
from  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  proper 
infant  diet.  You  will  not  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that,  when  only  three 
months  old,  their  baby  had  partaken  of 
the  joys  of  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  wa- 
termelon, and  other  delicacies,  including 
coffee  and  sugar,  which  is  taken  three 
times  a  day  by  all  nine  of  them!  In 
spite  of  this  that  baby  is  as  healthy  and 


sweet  as  any 
child  I've  ever 
seen,  which  I 
must  admit,  al- 
though it  doesn't 
point  a  very  good 
moral. 

This  morning 
the  whole  family 
started  out  in  our 
spring  wagon  for  a  fifteen-mile  drive  in 
the  mountains  to  an  apple-butter  "mak- 
in' "  which  is  one  of  the  real  social 
events  of  our  country.  Two  or  three 
barrels  of  "snits"  are  prepared  the  day 
before,  and  at  sun-up  the  big  copper 
kettle  is  hung  over  an  open  fire  and 
kept  boiling  until  way  into  the  night, 
when  the  butter  is  "taken  off,"  as  we 
say. 

A  boy  and  girl  try  their  hand  at  stir- 
ring for  a  time — back  and  forth  with 
the  long-handled  wooden  stirrer.  If  it 
sputters  over,  the  boy  has  his  one  legiti- 
mate opportunity  to  kiss  the  girl,  and 
thus  the  excitement  is  kept  up.  Turn 
by  turn  they  go  all  day  long,  and  at 
night  the  music  and  dancing  begin — 
banjos  and  mouth  harps  in  glorious  con- 
cert. 

TAST  week  we  had  apple-butter  making 
1—/  here,  too,  though  with  none  of  these 
interesting  extras.  Billy  wanted  to  get 
some  copper  coils  for  our  steam  outfit, 
which  he  said  would  enable  us  to  make 
quantities  of  apple  butter  each  year 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  labor.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  cost  of  the  coils,  but  I  ijer- 
suaded  him  that  it  wouldn't  be  practical 
to  go  to  this  expense  now.  There  are  so 
many  other  modern  conveniences  which 
we  need  before  this,  and,  besides,  there 
is  something  fascinating  about  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  with  a  copper  kettle 
over  a  big  fire  right  out  in  the  open. 
We  did  have  one  improvement,  how- 
ever. We  bought  a  small  cider  press, 
which  we  put  in  our  new  wood  shed, 
and  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
work  even  though  it  was  pouring  rain 
outside. 

We  like  our  butter  made  with  eider 
instead  of  sugar,  which  means  that  the 
eider  has  to  be  boiled  down  the  first  day 
to  one  third  its  original  measure  and 
then  heated  up  again  early  the  next 
morning  before  the  "snits"  are  fed  into 
it.  While  the  cider  was  boiling  we 
peeled  and  cut  up  the  apples. 

We  sold  a  lot  of  cider  to  the  neigh- 
bors, more  than  enough  to  pay  for  our 
press,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cider  for 
our  own  use.  Several  of  the  neighbors 
came  in  to  help,  so  that  we  had  two  bar- 
rels full  by  evening,  and  still  had  time 
to  get  the  kitchen  in  order  before  time 
to  begin  supper.  The  next  morning^,  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  Billy  put  the  cider 
on  to  heat,  and  then  we  began  feeding 
in  the  apples,  as  many  as  the  kettle 
would  hold  without  sputtering  over. 

When  these  had  cooked  down  we 
added  more,  until  the  two  barrels  were 
empty  and  several  more  bushels  fed  into 
it.  Everything  went  off  smoothly,  the  fire 
was  put  out  about  five-thirty,  and  we 
had  the  butter  in  the  stone  crocks  and 
the  kettle  cleaned  before  dark.  We  sea- 
soned with  a  little  cinnamon,  using  only 
about  a  tablespoonf ul  for  the  whole  ket- 
tle, as  we  think  it  is  much  better  with- 
out any  spices.  * 

I  hope  to  sell  my  apple  butter  to  indi- 
vidual customers  in  the  cities,  as  Mrs. 
Jones  did  last  year,  and  I  think  I  shall 
get  up  a  letter  of  advertisement  to  send 
to  my  city  friends  before  long,  though 
the  best  time  to  sell  it  is  near  the  Christ- 
mas season,  when  such  things  are 
always  at  their  best.  I  have  made  in- 
quiries and  I  shall  be  able  to  get  crocks 
holding  a  half -gallon,  with  clamp-down 
tops,  and  this  will  make  the  packing 
much  easier  and  the  danger  of  accident 
less. 

I  have  a  thrill  of  pride  every  time  I 
take  a  peep  at  my  cellar  fruit  closet 
with  its  rows  and  rows  of  good  things 
for  the  winter.  In  spite  of  all  the  extra 
work  of  getting  settled  in  our  new  home, 
and  the  strain  of  being  chief  manager, 
I  have  managed  to  do  quite  a  little  can- 
ning. Sugar  was  so  high  that  I  made 
many  good  resolutions  about  not  putting 
up  much  fruit,  but  I  couldn't  help  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  occasionally,  and, 
besides,  some  of  it  can  be  put  up  so 
nicely  without  sugar. 

Please  do  send  me 
the  fruit-cake  recipe  you 
mentioned.  I  shall  need 
it  soon  now. 


Old  Dutch 


quickly  and  thoroughly  cuts 
milk  clots  and  scummy  ac- 
cumulation-s  from  milk  pans 
and  pails  ■ —  No  greasy  film 
left  on  the  article  cleaned. 


"DmiPU  nil  DATC"  eids  RATS,  mice,  Bugs. 
KUUUtI  tin  KAId     Don't  Die  In  tbe  House. 

TJobeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Grovmd  Hogs,  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows, 
Bawks,  etc.  The  recognlied  Standard  Exterminator  at 
Drag  &  Country  Stores.  £conoiny  Sizes  2Sc,  BOc. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Rouslk  on  Rats  Never  Falls.'  Refuse  A1.L  Substitutes. 


AN  HAVE 


this  wholly  visible  (42  key)  single 
,  shift,  BtaJidard  of  standards,  for 
yoar  own  and  commission  be- 
sides, 11  you  will  fthow  your 
Inends   wherein   It  czccIb 
other  $100  typewrit«rt,aDd 
explain    to    them  our 
mofft  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  strictly  mod- 
ern ,    si  n^l  e   Shi  ft  type- 
_  writer  and  a  Woodstock  at  that. 

Sy  post  card  or  letter  simply  say,  "Mail  Pariicidars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.  Dept.  0687,  Chicago,  IH. 
Ar*nVTTC  •stabUriUng  eversrwhare.    Kaiiy  tales  MsUy 
AljlUN  i  O  made.   Self-ieUlng  Woodstock  the  Utest  great 
Balifir.  Write  for  terms  and  territory.  Act  now 


iS  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 

Write nsapoatel  today.  S^aiUBIeS 
LfCt  us  mail  you  tius  big  ■ 
book  of  the  very  latent. 

np-to-date  New  York  styles  La  waJUpapers  —  the  moet  beantifal 
patteniB  shown  in  many  yeaxa.  Don't  select  your  paper  until  yon 
nave  seen  thera.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doitut  small  coeC 
Oar  remarkably  lew  prices  begin  atSe  f«r  a  double  roll. 

3Bc  papers  a  big  room 

This  bifir  new  book  tells  how  yon  can  do  the 
work  yourself, quickly  and  easily .  maldnc 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  briehier,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
Don't  mlas  these  96  original  patterns  we 
Went  to  send  you Write  postal  now 
—just  say,  "Send  Wall  Paper  Book," 

(gwleslSMliam  Stores 

5327  Store*  Bids..  New  York 


CORRECT  CoaX-hxit^^^^m 


(Patent  Pendina)  ^ 
Prices  Quoted  are  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Costs  Less  to  Buy- 
Less  to  Run 

You  can  pay  more — but  caa't 
get  more.  Capacity  50  to 
1500  chicks.  Self-feeding  and 
regulating.  Gas  and  spark 
tight.  Portable  and  everlast- 
ing. Coal  only  once  in24hours. 
Costs  but  5c  a  day  to  run. 

Don't  take  an  imitation. 
This  is  the  only  BIG  value. 
Write  for  circular, 

OOBBECT  HATCHER  CO. 
Dept. 20,  LeesTllle,  Carroll  Co..  Ohio 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Big  money,  stock  costs  a  trifle  snd 
— —  we  buy  ail  you  raise  at  $2.00  each; 
also  Cavies,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox,  Squabs, 
Pbeaeants,  Frotrs,  etc.  Contract,  In- 
Btrnction  book,  copy  of  our  Pet  Stock  Masa- 
Blne  for  a  dime,  none  free.  Addreas 

TheBelEluHare.Oept.  9,  Holmei  Park.Mo. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sixts  J u  13  SnsMutty an!  PrifnU  Stcknett 

Heiehts  Water.Proof,  Ruat-Proof, 
6  to  17  in,  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter,  cool 
In  summer.  Weiz^ht  about  the 
same  as  aa  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  oi  leath- 
er* mbber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable  towear.  Keep 
the  feet  In  (rood  conditioo.  Best 
by  test  for  all  workia  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  aoproval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalof?  which  shows 
styles,  elves  prices  aad  tdls  how  to  order.  A  postal  brines  tt. 
OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  27-A,  Racine.  Wis. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Land  i*  teasonabiy  cheap  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Let  us  find  you  a  good  farm  in 
Viiginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia. 
Alabama,  or  Florida.  Climate  and  soil  just 
right  for  gardening,  fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  livestock  and  dairying. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Information  and  descriptive  literature  free. 
Wilbm-McCey.OetkB  I  OA.CardweU.OetkB 
A.&I.AceBt,        I      A.&I.  Acent, 
JackiooTiile,  Fh,       |    Vifamngten,  N.  C. 


Mr.Edison's 


Wonderful 


Free  Trial 


Yes,  yon  may  keep 

tliia  nev  Edison  — 
Thomas  A.  Edison's 
Rreat  pboDocraph  with  the 
diamond  etyTus— and  yoor  choice 
of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  NewEdTson 
in  your  ccwn  home  before  yon  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down.  EIntert&ia  yoor  friende  with  yoor  favorite  records. 

IVf.Sf  A 'FnitskV  NewGdIson  Booli.   Sepd  ynar 

■■■  **C  *  vucij  name  and  address  for  our  new  boob  acd 
ptctures  of  the  New  Edtson  phonogrupba.   No  oblisstioos. 

F.  K.  BABSON.  EdUon  Phonograph  l>'stributora 
4037  Edison  Biock^  CMcaeo,  IIHwoia 


•with  the  latest,  up-to-date  desigrns  of  beautifial  stoves 
and  rangres— in  a  erreat  variety  of  the  newest  styles  and  sizes 
And  every  one  the  top  notch  In  quality  at  a  money-savingr 
wholesaleprice.  Send  for  this  book  today — gret  the  Kalama- 
zoo offer  on  the  kind  of  stove  or  range  you  "want.  Newest 
improvements  —  big  work-saving  features  — rangres  with' 
white  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc 
P^eh  nr  Taeu  PainttAnl-e  We  pay  the  freight— allow  thirty 
vaoll  Ur  Caoj  rajHICIII.^  days' tnal— ore  year  approval  test. 
'    1,000  Bank  Bond  Goarantee.  Write  today.  Ask  f  or  Catalos  No.  ^  g3 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co^Mfrs^  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 

We  make  Ranges,  Gas  Rang^es,  Faraaces  and  White 
Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  Kabinets.   We  have  three 
catalogs.   Please  mention  which  you  want. 


and 
Ship 
Within 
24 
iHours 


Direct  to  You 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


"Preparedness"  for  Children 

By  Winifred  Mann 

MY  CHILDREN  had  a  good  rais- 
ing.   If  they  are  not  successful 
it's  their  own  fault." 

How  often  we  hear  such  complacent 
expressions  from  parents  of  the  old 
school. 

And  yet,  did  they  have  a  good  rear- 
ing? 

Personally  I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  day 
when,  for  two  or  three  dollars  yearly,  a 
farmer's  wife  can  obtain  the  best  maga- 
zines, full  of  wise,  sensible  help  for  life's 
biggest  problem — the  guidance  of  her 
offspring. 

His  majesty,  the  baby,  usually  gets 
plenty  of  attention,  but  when  John  or 
Jane  trudge  off  U  ^^-chool  too  many 
mothers  seem  to  lose  some  of  the  early 
interest. 

Before  I  proceed  further  let  me  cau- 
tion mothers,  young  or  old,  against 
sending  a  little  one  to  school  without 
explaining  about  bad  habits  and  why 
they  must  not  be  indulged  in.  Times 
are  changing  very  rapidly.  The  white 
light  of  Knowledge  znust  light  the  way 
if  we  would  have  "safety  first"  before 
the  harm  is  done. 

My  years  as  a  teacher  of  other  peo- 
ple's children  taUght  me  why  I  must  be 
absolutely  frank  and  truthful  with  my 
children. 

Of  course,  at  school  age  the  curls  are 
gone.  Perhaps  freckles  mar  the  clear 
baby  skin.  Baby  teeth  are  changing 
for  the  permanent  ones. 

If  the  first  teeth  are  decayed,  chew- 
ing causes  pain,  and  is  neglected,  mak- 
ing digestion  difficult.  This  causes  bad 
breath  and  bowel  disorders,  making  the 
child  nervous  and  irritable. 

When  at  five  years  a  youngster  has 
more  than  five  teeth  on  either  side  of 
either  jaw,  mothers  should  know  that 
the  last  one  is  a  permanent  one. 

If  there  are  cavities  in  the  baby  teeth 
they  should  be  cleaned  and  filled  with 
silver  or  some  other  inexpensive  mate- 
rial. This  insures  sanitary  chewing  un- 
til the  tooth  is  ready  to  come  out  and 
its  place  filled  by  the  permanent  one. 

Remember  that  decayed  teeth  or  sore 
gums  may  cause  your  child  to  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  germs  of  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  tsrphoid,  and  the  like. 

A  patient  said  to  me  one  day:  "Teeth 
are  panicky  things  while  they  hurt,  but 
of  course  not  dangerous.  No  one  ever 
dies  on  account  of  them." 

I  do  not  agree  with  her.  It  is  quite 
possible  many  deaths  yearly  are  due  to 
ignorant  neglect  of  teeth. 

Decaying  food  particles  form  acids 
which  injure  the  best  of  teeth,  so  teach 
the  children  to  brush  them  every  night 
and  morning. 

As  a  dentist's  assistant  for  a  number 
of  years  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  a 
vast  number  of  sets  of  teeth,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  few  of  them  were  regu- 
lar and  well  set. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  toward  im- 
proving this  if  mothers  will  give  intel- 
ligent attention  to  it  and  spend  a  little 
money  with  the  dentist  rather  than  on 
frills  and  candy. 

My  own  front  teeth  are  very  promi- 
nent and  irregular,  a  condition  which 
could  have  been  remedied  by  applying 
a  retaining  band  of  silver  when  I  was  a 
child. 

I  suffered  agonies  with  headache,  had 
my  long  braid  of  hair  cut  off  at  nine, 
and  later  failed  in  the  high  school  be- 
cause my  father  considered  spectacles 
for  children  an  affectation. 

As  I  learned  later,  my  eyes  were  not 
alike — never  had  been.  Yet  if  I'd  had  a 
really  good  "raising"  I  need  not  have 
suffered  so  much  misery,  nor  been  pun- 
ished at  every  turn  for  supposed  irri- 
table "meanness." 

A  pupil  in  my  school  learned  her 
spelling  lessons  while  scowling,  and  fre- 
quently misspelled  them.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying a  switch  I  wrote  the  parents,  ad- 
vising them  to  consult  an  oculist  about 
her  eyes. 

I  brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  my 
ears.  The  mother  informed  me  she'd 
had  twelve  children  and  nobody  ever 
saw  anything  wrong  with  any  of  them 
before. 

I  insisted  on  an  examination.  A  com- 
petent optician  ordered  her  removed 
from  school  for  a  year,  put  colored 
glasses  on  her  a  while,  and  later  fitted 
her  with  specially  ground  lenses. 


Durjng  four  years'  teaching  I  found 
four  children  whose  eyesight,  on  proper 
investigation,  needed  the  best  of  skill- 
ful care. 

We  will  have  fewer  nervous  wrecks 
if  we  use  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

As  to  that,  poor  children  should  be 
cared  for  as  well  as  the  more  prosper- 
ous, without  regard  to  the  whims  of 
ignorant  parents.  Money  spent  by  a 
district  for  physical  examination  of  all 
school  children  is  the  very  best  invest- 
ment for  "preparedness"  that  any  com- 
jnunity  can  make. 

Remembering  past  suffering,  I  advise 
organizations  of  country  women  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  bring  it  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  their  school  meetings  and, 
if  necessary,  provide  funds  to  pay  a  re- 
liable physician  to  act  as  examiner. 

Motherhood  is  an  affair  of  state  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  food  and  clothing. 
We  should  not  shirk  our  duty  of  provid- 
ing for  the  comfort  or  improvement  of 
our  neighbor's  child,  since  any  improve- 
ment may  react  in  benefit  to  our  own. 
The  fact  remains:  heredity  counts  one 
half  and  environment  the  other  half  in 
preparing  our  young  people  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Canning  Chicken  in  Glass 

By  Mrs.  H.  A.  Duff 

I HAVE  been  experimenting  a  little  on 
my  own  account  and  find  that  chicken 
can  be  kept  perfectly  in  glass  cans. 

I  dress  the  chicken,  washing  and 
cleaning  it  thoroughly,  joint,  and  place 
the  pieces  in  cans.  Do  not  pack  too 
closely  or  it  may  slip  from  the  bones  in 
removing  from  the  cans.  Pour  in  cold 
water  to  fill  the  cans  about  one  third 
full,  place  lids  on  loosely*  and  set  the 
cans  in  a  wash  boiler  or  some  other  ves- 
sel having  a  false  bottom  and  4:ight- 
fitting  lid.  A  commercial  cooker  is  good 
for  this  purpose. 

Pour  in  three  gallons  or  more  of  cold 
water,  place  filled  cans  in  the  container, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  rapidly  enough 
to  form  a  good  volume  of  steam  for  one 
hour. 

If  any  of  the  cans  are  not  full  of 
liquid  when  cooked,  fill  them  with  boil- 
ing water.  Use  nothing  but  new  rub- 
bers that  have  been  thoroughly  scalded, 
and  tighten  the  lids  when  still  boiling 
hot  so  they  will  be  hermetically  sealed. 
Set  aside  to  cool,  and  store  in  a  cool 
dark  place. 

One  hour's  steaming  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  young  chicken  weighing 
from  2  to  2%  pounds.  Older  chickens 
require  more  tijne. 

Better  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
cooking,  so  it  will  then  be  sure  to  keep 
well.  If  cooked  too  long  it  will  slip  from 
the  bones  in  preparing  for  the  table, 
but  the  quality  will  in  no  way  be  im- 
paired. 

Editor's  Note:  Not  all  Farm  and  Fire- 
side subscribers  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
canning  chicken  and  other  meats  by  the 
method  described  by  Mrs.  Duff.  Unless  the 
cooking  and  the  sealing  of  the  cans  insure 
perfect  sterilization,  the  canned  meat  will 
not  keep  well.  Cooking  as  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Duff  for  a  longer  period — two  or  three 
hours — is  a  safeguard  against  spoilage.  But 
the  most  perfect  insurance  against  the 
spoiling  of  canned  meat  or  vegetables  is  the 
use  of  the  steam  canning  outfit  described  in 
Farm  and  Fireside,  issue  of  December  18, 
1915. 

The  steam-pressure  outfit,  by  confining 
the  steam,  furnishes  such  a  hot  temperature 
that  all  germs  are  killed  beyond  chance  of 
making  trouble  in  the  canned  product. 


Cookery 

Tempting  Cake  Fillings 

By  Edith  C.  Armbruater 

WHEN  the  regulation  chocolate, 
cocoanut,  and  lemon  fillings  begin 
to  pall,  try  one  of  the  following  recipes, 
which  are  both  "different"  and  practical. 

Fruit  Glaze — Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  until  very  stiff.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  thick  strawberry  jam.  Put  the  filling 
between  the  layers  and  on  top,  and  let 
stand  until  the  top  glazes  over.  It  is 
also  good  made  with  raspberry  jam. 

Peanut-Butter  Frosting — Pour  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  boiling  water  on  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  peanut  butter  and  stir 
until  smooth;  then  stir  in  sifted  con- 
fectioner's sugar  until  it  is  thick  enough 
to  spread. 

Fruit  Whip  Filling — Whip  one  cup- 
ful of  cream  until  thick,  add  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Spread  the  lay- 
ers of  cake  first  with  grated  pineapple, 
thinly  sliced  oranges  or  bananas,  then 
cover  thickly  with  the  cream.  The  three 
fruits  combined  also  make  a  delectable 
filling. 

Prune  Almond — Boil  together  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  one- 
third  cupful  of  boiling  water  without 
stirring  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in 
cold  water.  Pour  it  over  the  stiffly 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  and  beat  until 
creamy.  Add  one-half  cupful  of  stoned 
stewed  prunes  and  one-third  cupful  of 
blanched  chopped  almonds.  Beat  well, 
then  put  between  layers  of  cake. 

Maple  Nut — Boil  two  cupfuls  of  ma- 
ple syrup  until  it  strings ;  pour  over  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
beat  until  thick  and  creamy.  Add  one- 
half  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts;  then 
spread. 

Coffee  Cream — Cream  together  one 
cupful  of  confectioner's  sugar  with  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  butter;  add  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  very  strong  cold  coffee,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  dry  cocoa.  Spread  while 
cake  is  slightly  warm.  . 

Almond  Apricot — Mix  well  together 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  almonds, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  apricot  jam,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  almond  extract. 
Spread  between  layers,  and  cover  the 
top  with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Sour  Cream — Whip  one  cupful  of 
sour  cream  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Chop  fine  one-half  cupful  of  pecan 
meats  and  add  to  the  cream.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  sufficient 
confectioner's  sugar  to  sweeten. 


Packing  the  School  Lunch 

By  Ruth  M.  Boyle 

HEMMED  or  fringed  squares  of  cot- 
ton crepe  make  good  napkins  for 
the  school  lunch  box.  They  are  easily 
washed  and  do  not  need  to  be  ironed. 
Use  two  napkins — one  for  packing  the 
lunch  and  one  for  the  child's  use  when 
eating  his  lunch.  In  dusty  seasons  food 
should  be  wrapped  especially  well. 
Sandwiches  and  other  articles  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  neat  parcels  with 
paraffin  p^per,  which  may  be  bought  at 
a  low  price,  especially  if  purchased  in 
large  quantities.  Small  jelly  glasses, 
paper  cups,  and  peanut  butter  or  cold 
cream  jars  of  various  sizes  may  be  used 
for  the  moist  foods. 

In  choosing  a  lunch  box,  ventilation, 
ease  of  packing,  and  carrying,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
washed  and  scalded,  should  be  consid- 
ered. Metal  boxes  and  cans  may  be 
more  thoroughly  scalded  and  cleansed 
than  baskets  or  elaborate  lunch  boxes 
with  separate  compartments  for  dishes, 
knives,  forks  and  spoons,  but  if  the  lat- 
ter are  carefully  packed  so  that  food 
cannot  spill  out,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  quickly  filled  than 
any  other  type  of  box.  This  is  impor- 
tant for  the  mother  who  must  prepare 
the  children's  lunches  at  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  day.  Baskets  are  naturally 
well  ventilated,  but  several  holes  punched 
in  the  metal  box  or  can  will  let  in  suffi- 
cient air. 

When  there  are  several  children  in  a 
household  for  whom  lunches  must  be  put 
up,  strong,  well-constructed  lunch  boxes 
with  compartments  for  keeping  food  hot 
and  cold  and  holding  liquids  are  very 
satisfactory.  Many  children  are  finicky 
about  having  sandwich  filling  of  any 
sort  soak  into  bread,  and  for  this  reason 
many  mothers  simply  slice  the  bread, 
butter  it  lightly  and  let  an  older  child 
prepare  the  sandwiches  at  the  school. 
Bananas,  oranges,  and  other  food  hav- 
ing a  strong  odor  are  apt  to  flavor  the 
sandwiches  and  cake,  and  so  should  be 
packed  separately  or  the  rest  of  the 
lunch  properly  protected  by  special 
wrapping. 

An  ordinary  piece  of  pie  is  seldom 
palatable  by  the  time  it  has  been  packed 
in  a  box  with  other  food  for  four  hours. 
Individual  pies,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
light the  children  and  are  in  perfect 
condition  when  the  lunch  is  opened.  In- 
dividual custards,  cup  cakes,  and  simple 
piHldings  in  custard  dishes  are  simple  to 
prepare,  and  there  is  a  fascination  for 
children  in  this  method  of  service.  Scal- 
loped corn,  baked  beans,  rice  with 
cheese,  and  other  dishes  may  be  put  in 
custard  dishes  fitted  with  a  lid,  and 
these  may  be  heated  by  the  child  on  the 
school  stove. 

Many  mothers  are  doing  this  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  hot  dish  for  their 
children's  lunches  in  districts  in  which 
hot  foods  are  not  prepared  at  the  school. 


Household  Hints 


To  Raise  the  Nap — To  revive  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  suit  that  is  becoming  so 
worn  as  to  be  shiny  in  certain  spots,  a 
bit  of  distilled  white  vinegar,  diluted  in 
water,  rubbed  on  with  a  white  woolen 
cloth,  will  raise  the  nap  and  give  it  a 
look  of  newness  that  will  make  the  suit 
of  good  service  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

J.  M.,  Ohio. 

To  Keep  Wood  from  Splitting — 
When  nailing  hard  wood  run  the  nail 
through  a  cake  of  soap  before  using  it. 
This  prevents  it  from  splitting  the  wood. 

L.  G.  C,  Massachusetts. 

To  Remove  Grbiase  Spots — Plain 
chalk  pulverized  will  remove  spots  of 
grease  from  silk  or  cloth  as  well  as  the 
more  expensive  French  mixture. 

M.  E.  Y.,  Connecticut. 

Cleaning  Hard- Wood  Floors — A  lit- 
tle kerosene  or  milk  added  to  the  water 
used  in  sponging  finished  floors  will 
serve  to  brighten  the  finish,  either  paint 
or  oil.  C.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  Cup  of  Cocoa — A  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  added  to 
boiling  cocoa  greatly  improve  the  flavor. 
Boil  several  minutes,  as  it  not  only 
makes  cocoa  richer  but  far  more  digest- 
ible. C.  G.  L.,  California. 

For  Gathering  Dust — Old  Turkish 
bath  towels  clean  wood  floors  better  than 
ordinary  cloths  do.  Put  pieces  of  such 
towels  in  an  ordinary  mop  and  you  will 
find  rough  toweling  gathers  up  the  dust 
very  effectively.  C.  A.  W.,  New  York. 

To  Avoid  a  Crack — When  necessary 
to  pour  boiling  water  in  a  tumbler  or 
glass  cup,  put  a  teaspoon  in  first  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  cracking. 

^    A.  W.  B.,  Illinois. 


Butterfly  Towel 


THIS  beautiful  towel  in  butterfly  design,  with  medallion,  is  most  attractive 
for  the  guest-room,  and  the  same  design  may  be  effectively  used  for  the 
entire  bedroom  set.  For  four  cents  in  stamps  the  Fancy-Work  Editor  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  send  complete  directions. 
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An  Appetizing, 
Nutritious 
Pot-Roast 


from  one  of  the  Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat  made 
without  water  or  ^ase  in  the 

"Wear-Ever" 

Windsor  Kettle 

Heat  empty  kettle  over  low  flame:  sear  roast  on  all 
sides:  torn  down  fire  to  a  mere  flicker.  Tarn  meat 
when  half  done.  Thus  a  "Wear-Ever"  kettle  reduces 
both  your  fuel  and  meat  bills. 

See  for  yourself  the  economy  of  osing  "Wear-Eva-'* 
utcnails.  Get  this  resolar  Injt.  Stewpan  shown  be- 
low for  only  25c.  (stamps  or  wud)  and  the  coupon,  on 
or  before  Nov^nber  20.1916. 


The  Ahmiinimi  Cooking  Utcntil  Co. 

Dept.  57,  New  Kensington,  Pa^  or 
Northern  Aluminom  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Send  prepaid,  1-qt. "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.  Endoe- 
ed  is  2Bc  m  8tampe«^n<mey  rounded  if  not  eatifified. 
Offer  good  ontil  Nov.  SO,  1916  only. 

Name  •••> 

Address   


FERRETS 


— «ltl>er  color,  large  or  small,  singles, 

pairs,  oc  doien  lots. 

C.  H.  KMler  A  Co.,  SrMawlett.  Ohio 


'POWERFUL  AIR  CUN 

  lever  Ktion  riflo  fr««  for-  i».tUn«  20  Art 

and  ReliffHMjs  Pfetam  or  20  pkvs.  Post  Carde  at  XOc 
OrdacToiiTctaoiee.  BATES  MF6.  CO.. Dan*.  330  CHICAfiO 

You  should  send  at  once  for  our  beautifully 

■  m  mU—  L  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  the  best  and 
P  Wm  ^  ^  cheanest  jewelry,  cutlery  and  novelties 

■  |niL^_tor  Cbristmas  and  birthday  gilts.  Just 

■  ■  send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  it  tree  to  anyone  In  U.  S.  only. 

J-YSTN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 


^^5ARN$in55AWEEKATflDME 


The  hosiery  trade  is  booming 
Help  to  meet  the  huge  demand 

Industrious  peraoDS  provided  with  profit- 
able, all  -  year  -  loond  employment  on 
Auto-Knittexs.  Bxp«ri€Hee  attd  iGstaaee 
immaterial* 

Write  for  partleiilars,  rates  of  pcf,  etRU 
Send  2  cents  in  stamps. 


Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  Co.«faic. 


Tractor  Given 


SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  YODK  NAME 

You  can  become  the  owner  of 
S645  BULL  TRACTOR,  with- 
out cost,  as  a  result  of  a  few 
weeks  spare  time  work 
in  your  own  community 
andl'll  pay  the  freight. 
Don't  delay,  write  today 
foe  my  Dew,  easy  plaiL. 

■  V.  O.WESTPHAL,  Sae'y*.  St.  Paul,  MUm  ^ 
Fine  BOOK  FREE 

j¥es,absahtehFne.  TeDsallafaoat 

Taxioermy  and  how  we  teach  thia  fOEci-. 
w.Hnp-  and  lucrative  prof  ession  by  mail. 

LEARN  BY  IHAU.  TO 

STUFF  BIRDS 

r  ^and  animals. tan  hides.make  rufs.etc.  Dec- 
crate  your  home  with  beautiful  -specimens. 
'  ke  hie  profits  dtirine'7oarsT>aretiin&  Write 
r  for  oar  Ereat  taxidermy  book.  ItisE^lEEk 

Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy 
4037  Rex  Building  Omaha,  Nebraska 

DAGENTSSS'r 

NewPremium  Offer 

I   Ifsacmclitosdl  "Zanol"  products  \ 
1  f  under  this  plan.    A  fine  Premium  F 
Free  to  every  customer  with  each  \ 
sale.  Double  vaiuelor  the  one  price. 
Women  jump  at  it,*nd  every  call 
means  &  sale.  100$  profits. 
$25  to  $50  A  WEEK  EASY^ 
You  can.dos9  wdS, — ail  or  spare  time. 
No  experience  necessary.    We  furnish 
Ford  Auto  ca-  'Wagon  free  ta  workers. 
Territory  going  fastk  Justa  postal  today. 

Aniftrican  Producfft  Co.,  7883  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MAKE $42 


AWEEK 


Men  and  Women.  Ino  experience 
necessary.  We  teach  you  tlie  busi- 
nesB,  assign  you  exclusive  territory 
and  give  you  a  bij  start.  This  new- 
Liberty  Safety  Air-Burning'  Lamp 
■as  right.  Nothing  like  it.  Nothing 
so  simple.  GUARANTEED.  Price  low. 
Sells  quick.     100  PERCENT  PROFIT. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  NEW  LAMP 

Burns  98  per  cent,  air,  only  2  per 
cent.  fuel.  Common  Coal-oil, (Kero- 
sene). 300  CANDLE  POWER.  ABSO- 
LITTELT  SAFE.  No  Smoke.  No  odor. 
Write  qnick  for  FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 
FOOTE  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 1  ei ,  Dayton.  O. 


Indoor  Goset 


More  Comfortable^ 
Healthfal,  Convenient 

XShninates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cesa- 
pool,  wlxich.  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Kogoingout  in  cold  weather, 
A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Pat  It  An^wbere  In  Tbe  Bouse 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  whicii  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Abwdutdy  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  a^ea.  Closet  absolutely  guaxan* 
teed.  Write  for  fall  description  and  price. 
RQVC  SAIITART  WO^OLISTZ^BOWE  BUHL,  DETROIT, 

Aafc  aboat  tho  Bo-Stan  Waabaesnd — Hot  and  Cold  HICB. 
 Rnmring  Water  Wltfaoot  Ptpmbipg  


For  Home  and  School 


Clothes  Combining  Both 
Service  and  Comfort 


To  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Enclose 
ten  cents  in  stamps  for  each  pat- 
tern, give  number  and  size  of  the 
pattern,  and  send  by  mail  to  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  3146— Girl'a  Coat 
with  Large  Collar  and 
Cmfia.  6  to  12  jean. 
Pattem,  ten  ccnla 


No.  3147— Boy's  Tuck- 
ed Shin  with  Straight 
TrooBcrs.  2  to  6  years, 
^ttem,  ten  cents 


No.  3I4S  —  Long-Waiated  Dieea 
with  Killed  Skirt.  4  to  10  years. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  3149 — Boy's  Suit  in  Russian 
Blonae  Style.  4  to  8  years.  The 
price  of  tnia  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  3097— Empire  Negli- 
gee with  Kimono  Sleeves. 
32  to  44  host.  Material 
reqmred  for  36  bust,  five 
and  one-half  yards  of  thir- 
ty-inch, with  lhi«e-foarths 
yard  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. Priee  <^  pattern, 
ten  cents 


No.  3007 — One-Piece 
Apron  with  Cap.  32  to  44 
bast.  Material  for  36  bust, 
three  and  seven  -  eighths 
yards  of  thirty -six -inch, 
seven  •  eighths  yard  con- 
trasting for  trimming,  one- 
half  yard  material  for  cap. 
Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  3097  No.  3146  No.  3145  No.  3149  No.  3147 

Copyright,  1916,  by  The  CroweU  Publishing  Company 


No.  3007 


READY  NOW! 


ThisBcH^ 
Is  Yours 
Free 


Our  Free  Fashion 
Catalogue 


WrHe 
for  it 

Don't^'^^j^^^^f  Today 
fail  to  send 
for  this  beautiful 
illustrated  Fashion  Book.  Ask  for  Cata- 
kgueNo.74FF.  We  will  gladly  send  it  by 
return  mail — you  can't  afford  to  be  without 
this  beautifully  ilhisfrated  Fashion  Book. 

Two  Charming  Styles 

1FF305.  Tailored  Suit  designed  in  the 
very  latest  New  York  style,  made  of  a  beautiful 
hiBtrous  All-wool  Chiffon  Broadcloth-  The  coat 
is  designed  with  a  deep 

cape  collar  of  Broadcloth    flsstr^^  fccvne 
trimmed  with  two  .^JS^^k 
bauds  of  near  seal    flHHHM^^  Suit 
fur.    The  collar  may  iii™!™^^™. 

be  buttoned  up  around 
neck  or  worn  with 
revers  open.    The  coat 
fastens  mth  groups  of 
broadcloth  buttons 
and  buttons  to  match 
trim  each  sideof  front 
and  the  panel  at  cen- 
ter of  back.  The 
lower  part  of  coat  is 
cut  with  gathered 
fullness.  Sleeves 
are  trimmed  with 
bands  of  fur  to 
match  collar.  Coat 
is  34  inches  long 
and  is  lined  to 
waist  with  guar- 
anteed satin. 
The  skirt  of 
Goatisunlined 
to  insureagood 
hang  to  the  rip- 
pling fullness. 
The  skirt  is  a 
plain  flare  mod- 
el with  a  point- 
ed yoke  at  the 
top  trimmed 
with  broadcloth 
buttons.  It  last- 
ens  invisibly  at 
side.    Comes  in 
navy  blue,  black, 
brown  or  Catiiw- 
ba  (a  beautiful 
dark  wine),  sizes 
32  to  46  bust 
measnre,  23  to 
32  waist  meas- 
ure and  37  to  44 
skirt  length;  also 
to  nt  misses  and 
small  women. 
sizra32to38b 
measure,  23  to 
28  waist  meas- 
ure and  37   

to40ineh-  ^^Hn^^^nH   5FF757.  A 

es  skirt     ^■■■^^^^^^^  DH    tj..„j..„  „ 

length.  Post-     "  *     W     Jm  K^5^^^f°7' 
age  paid.  i*-  .1       WB  Coat   of  lus- 

trous import- 
ed  black  Baby 
Lamb  Fm- Cloth. 
A  full  flaring 
model  hand- 
somely trim- 
med on  the 
cape  collar 
and  on 
the  cuffs 
with  a 
border  of 
brown 
P  J  u  s  h 
Beaver  Fur 
Cloth.  The 
collar  maybe 
turned  up 
and  buttoned 
atneck.Coat^ 
fastens  with 
Beaver 
cloth  but- 
tons and  is 
45  inches 
long.  It  is 
lined  wi  th 
Sol  satin^ 
a lustrous 
satin-fin- 
i  s  h  e  d 
f  abric 
guar- 
anteed 
to  wear 
as  long 
as  the 
coat. 
Black 
only.  Sizes  32 
to  46  bust  measure, 
also  to  fit  misses  and 
smalt  women  in  sizes 
32  to  38 
bust  .  . 


$16.98 


5FF757A.  Black  Baby  Lamb  Fur  Cloth  Muff 
to  match  coat,  finished  with  shirred  tfO  QR 
satin   tfififJ 


We  pay  all  mail  or  express  charges  to 
your  town  and  we  guarantee  to  please 
you  or  leiuad  your  money  at  once. 


Bellas  Hess 

WASHINGTON,  MOBnOH  i.  BARROW  STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


And  yours  f  Does  your  srhile 
a  flash  of  winsGme  whiteness? 


Do  you  give  your  teeth  the  regular  night  and  morning  care  they 
deserve?  Do  you  use  a  dentifrice  that  is  safe,  because  it  has 
no  harsh  particles  to  scratch  the  enamel  of  your  teeth?  Do  you 
enjoy  the  regular  care  of  your  teeth  because  your  dentifrice  is 
not  only  a  wholesome  cleanser  but  is  also  convenient  in  form 
and  delicious  in  flavor? 

Use  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions with  "Yes."  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  so  delicious  that 
even  children  use  it  without  urging. 

See  your  dentist  twice  a  year  and  "a  tube  in  time"  will  save 
yours  —  the  time  is  noiv. 

Your  dealer  has  Colgate's  —  or  we  will  send  a 
gienerous  trial  tube  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  89,  199  Fukon  Street,  New  York 

M alters  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasling,  refined.  A  new  size  at  10c  a  cake. 


,     Colgate  Qualily  in  Powder  and  Liquid  if  you  prefer. 


Farm 


More  Than  600,000  Copies  Each  Issu^^^c^ 

arid 


The  National  Farm  Paper  -  Twice  a  Montli 


Established  1877 


5  cents  a  copy 


Saturday,  November  4, 1916 


Easlern  Edition 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Horse  R)wer 
From  This  Powerful 
MAXWELL  ENGINE 


Almost  34  horse-power  from 
this  regular  stock  Maxwell 
engine! 

34  actual,  brake  horse-power! 

Proved  by  an  accurate  dyna- 
mometer test,  made  in  the 
Maxwell  laboratories  August 
10,  1916. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  horse-power,  and  we  just 
want  to  let  Maxwell  owners 
and  prospective  owners  know 
that  in  respect  to  horse-power, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  the 
Maxwell  leads  by  a  comfortable 
margin.  Not  that  we  attach 
such  great  importance  to  horse- 
power. We  don't.  We  never 
have. 

Horse-power  —  abundant 
horse-power— is  only  one  of 
many  superior  features  of  the 
Maxwell. 

We  are  selling  motor  cars- 
complete  motor  cars— not 
engines  or  horse-power. 

Horse-power  is  a  matter  that 
is  secondary  to  motor  efficiency 
and  economy. 


A  giant  has  no  advantage  if 
he  does  not  apply,  or  wrongly 
applies  his  strength. 

Maxwell  Cars  have  horse- 
power—all you  want  or  need— 
probably  more  per  pound  of  car 
weight  than  any  other  automo- 
bile in  the  world. 

But  we  don't  make  any  loud 
cry  about  it. 

Because  we  have  more  than 
horse-power  to  sell  you. 

Because  you  are,  and  should 
be,  interested  in  results,  the  net 
effectiveness  of  power. 

We  challenge  competitive 
tests.  We  invite  comparison. 

Because  we  absolutely  know 
that  no  car  of  its  class  or  weight 
can  surpass  the  Maxwell  on 
speedways,  on  rough  roads, 
through  sand  or  mud,  anywhere. 

And  because  we  know,  and 
you  will  know,  that,  everything 
considered,  the  Maxwell  is  the 
World's  Greatest  Motor  Car 
Value! 


Write  to  Dept.  D  for  Catalog  of  the  Complete  Maxwell  Line 

Maxwell  Motor  Company;  Inc. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Wanted:  T-Bone  Steak 

1^      So  Thirty -two  Farm  Families  Form  Their  Own  Market  to  Get  It 

By  MARTHA  EDMONDS  . 


One  view  of  the  slaughter 
in  each  gable  provides 


WHEN  the 
Country 
Life  Com- 
mission 
d  i  s  c  o  V- 
eted  that  bacon  was 
the  usual  supper 
dish  of  the  Midwest- 
ern farmer's  wife,  I 
wonder  why  it  didn't 
tell  them  at  once  to 
have  T-bone  steak 
instead.  That  would 
seem  to  us  to  be  the 
best  solution  of  the 
whole  matter. 

When  we  happened 
months  afterward  to 
'  think  of  this  our- 
selves, and  we  were 
not  appointed  on  any 
"life  commission" 
either,  we  went  con- 
fidently down  to  the 
meat  market  and 
called  for  two  pounds 
of  T-bone  steak. 

We  felt,  oh,  so  sat- 
isfied wth  ourselves 

and  everyone  else.  How  easy  it  was  to  adjust  the 
menu  to  suit  our  tastes,  but  when  we  asked  the  price 
of  our  steak  and  "65  cents"  rang  out  in  crisp  busi- 
nesslike tones,  we  felt  ourselves  slipping. 

Then  consternation  was  registered  in  all  the  homes 
when  the  housewives  found  out  that  T-bone  steak  was 
at  a  prohibitive  price. 

But  when  the  men's  club,  of  which  the  official  name 
is  the  Wall  Street  Industrial  Club,  heard  about  it 
(and,  believe  me,  they  soon  did)  they  knew  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once. 

They  knew  already  that  the  corn,  hay,  oats,  blue- 
grass  pastuire,  alfalfa,  and  finally  the  sleek  fat  cattle 
were  produced  right  at  their  own  doors.  Why  should 
they  all  sell  and  ship  their  good,  tender  meat  to  the 
large  city  cold-storage  plants,  then  let  the  home 
butcher  ship  back  any  old  eanner  and  sell  it  to  them 
at  fancy  prices? 

So  the  men  of  our  community  (we  live  in  Iowa) 
formed  the  Wall  Street  Beef  Club.  A  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  were  elected. 

Stock  in  the  beef  club  was  divided  into  20  full 
shares.  In  several  cases  two  farmers  with  small 
families  went  together,  each  getting  a  half-share  of 
meat.  This  made  in  all  thirty-two  families  which 
get  good  fresh  beef  every  Friday  morning. 

Each  shareholder  furnishes  during  the  summer 
one  beef  weighing  from  650  to  750  pounds.  Numbers 
were  drawn  from  1  to  20.  Number  1  furnishes  the 
first  beef,  and  so  on  down  to  number  20. 

Each  farmer  or  group  goes  at  five  o'clock  Friday 
morning  and  gets  his  own  meat.  The  butcher  kills 
the  beef  the  evening  before,  cuts  up,  divides,  and 
weighs  the  meat  out  in  shares  and  half -shares.  Each 
family  gets  some  of  the  good  meat,  and  the  butcher 
gets  paid  for  the  work  by  selling  the  hide  and  tallow. 

The  slaughter  house  was  a  real  community  affair. 
One  man  gave  the  ground  for  the  building  for  being 
allowed  to  feed  the  offal  to  his  hogs; 

Strictly  a  Community  Affair 

THE  building  committee  planned  the  house.  The 
shareholders  took  turns  in  building,  hauling  the 
lumber  and  the  various  materials  required.  One 
farmer  had  a  hired  man  who  had  formerly  worked  at 
the  cement  trade,  so  he  put  in  the  cement  foundation 
and  cement  floor.  A  carpenter  was  hired  for  a  few 
hours  tQ  square  up  the  building,  and  with  that  excep- 
tion all  the  work,  including  painting,  was  done  by  the 
men  of  the  club. 

The  building  is  made  of  shiplap  lumber,  with 
shingle  roof  and  cement  foundation.  It  has  six 
screened  windows,  two  each  on  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  house,  with  one  each  in  the  east  and  west 
gables,  making  good  ventilation  at  all  times  to  cool 
the  meat. 

A  killing  chute  and  pen  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing made  of  two-inch  lumber  prevent  accidents,  and 
a  swinging  door  lets  the  stunned  animal  fall  directly 
in  on  the  cement  floor  where,  after  sticking,  the  blood 
drains  immediately  out  through  a  small  door  into  a 
cement  trough.  A  hoisting  device  operated  by  one 
man  raises  the  beef  afterwards. 

The  butcher  takes  great  pains  to  keep  his  room 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  is  justly  proud  of  his  equip- 
1     ment.   The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $122.  This 


house.  The  high  window 
ventilation  for  cooling 


This  is  the  opposite  end 
and  killing  pen. 


of  building  showing  chute 
Total  cost  was  $122 


includes  lumber,  cement,  sand,  hardware,  block  for 
cutting,  and  rope  and  pulley  for  hoisting.  Each 
shareholder  paid  $6.10. 

Now  the  men  are  satisfied  that  they  have  solved 
one  middleman's  profit,  and  the  women  are  entirely 
happy  with  their  T-bone  steaks. 


Gasoline  Singeing 

By  E;  L.  wood 

FOR  killing  hogs  I  use  a  small-bore  rifle  and 
shoot  them  in  the  center  of  the  forehead.  This 
avoids  excitement  and  the  hogs  are  not  ex- 
hausted.   Then  I  turn  the  animal  quickly  on  its  back 


■'The  beef  shown  here,"  writes  Mrs.  Edmonds,  "is 
one  grown  on  our  own  farm" 


and  stick  it  directly 
in  front  of  the  breast 
bone,  being  careful 
not  to  injure  the 
shoulder. 

But  instead  of 
scalding  in  the  usual 
manner  I  have  tried 
a  new  wrinkle.  Most 
men  dislike  the  work 
of  scalding  a  hog  be- 
cause of  the  steam 
and  smell,  and  the 
new  plan  does  away 
with  this  entirely. 
The  method  as  re- 
ported to  me  was  to 
take  the  dead  hog  to 
an  open  place  free 
from  litter  or  straw, 
and  where  there  is 
nothing  to  catch  on 
fire.  Then  pour  a 
small  quantity  of 
gasoline  over  the 
carcass  and  touch  a 
lighted  match  to  it. 

The  plan  sounded 
so  good  that  I  gave 
it  a  trial  on  two  large  hogs.  No  directions  were 
given  as  to  the  best  way  of  applying  the  gasoline  or 
the  quantity  to  use.  I  had  been  simply  told  that  a 
farmer  in  another  neighborhood  used  the  method  and 
it  was  successful.  So  I  put  my  hogs  in  a  safe  place 
and  used  the  gasoline  very  sparingly.  Less  than  a 
pint  covered  the  whole  carcass  except  the  part  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

We  later  gave  the  head  and  parts  of  the  feet  a 
little  more  gasoline  after  the  first  application,  and 
then  turned  the  hog  over  and  completed  the  small 
portion  left.  At  the  touch  of  a  lighted  match  the 
carcass  burst  into  flames  and  burned  for  perhaps  two 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  hair  was  all 
gone.  We  then  scraped  with  knives  and  scrapers,  as 
with  the  scalding  method,  and  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  the  outcome. 

The  hair  stumps  and  the  outer  skin  which  always 
comes  off  in  a  proper  scald  came  likewise  after  singe- 
ing, leaving  a  nice  white  carcass.  We  then  hoisted 
the  hog  and  rubbed  it  down  with  a  scrubbing  brush, 
using  a  pail  and  a  half  of  warm  water.  No  smell  or 
taint  of  gasoline  or  burning  hair  or  anything  of  the 
sort  was  left  and  the  cleaning  was  done  In  half  the 
usual  time. 

With  the  second  hog  we  made  even  better  time.  In 
using  this  method  the  chief  precaution  is  to  have  the 
hog  in  a  clear,  open  place  away  from  buildings,  and 
to  bring  no  more  gasoline  near  the  carcass  than  the 
amount  actually  needed.  Do  not  fire  the  carcass 
until  it  is  entirely  wet  with  the  gasoline. 

The  feet,  neck,  and  belly  are  the  parts  most  difficult 
to  clean.  With  my  next  hog  I  shall  hang  up  the  car- 
cass, pour  the  gasoline  on  top  and  let  it  run  down. 
After  the  body  is  cleansed  and  the  entrails  removed, 
I  split  the  carcass,  which  permits  it  to  cool  more 
thoroughly.  I  let  the  carcass  become  thoroughly  cold 
so  that  the  meat  can  be  trimmed  neatly,  but  it  is  not 
allowed  to  freeze. 

Our  Sausage  Methods 

THE  ribs  are  taken  out,  shoulders,  hams,  jowls,  and 
sides  blocked  and  trimmed  into  shape.  The  trim- 
mings are  placed  in  clean  boxes,  later  to  be  cut  up 
and  made  into  lard  and  sausage.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  our  method  of  curing  hams  and  bacon, 
but  I  will  briefly  outline  the  plan  for  making  sausage. 
We  take  the  lean  trimmings  and  add  one  pound  of 
fat  to  five  pounds  of  lean  meat,  and  grind  fine,  then 
thoroughly  mix  in  salt,  sage,  and  cayenne  or  red 
pepper  to  suit  taste. 

If  preferred,  the  entrails  may  be  cleaned  for  cas- 
ings. However,  we  use  cotton  cases  from  12  to  14 
inches  long  and  of  different  widths.  I  prefer  the 
sausage  after  it  has  been  fried  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  a  silver  dollar.  We  pack  the  sausage  in  these 
cases,  being  careful  to  push  the  meat  solidly  down,  as 
air  spaces  induce  mold.  These  filled  cases  are  hung 
up  and  smoked  until  the  whole  sack  looks  shriveled 
and  cured. 

For  summer  use  we  sometimes  fry  and  pack  the 
sausage  when  fresh  into  stone  jars  and  cover  with 
hot  lard.  This  I  do  not  like  to  eat  later  than  May. 
But  when  fried  and  put  into  tin  cans  and  covered 
with  its  own  hot  grease  and  then  sealed  with  paraffin, 
sausage  will  be  as  fresh  in  July  as  in  December. 


Staying  on  Desert  Soil 

Having  No  Market  a  Utah  Settler  Develops  His  Own 


By  W.  L.  HALL 


Here  is  one  of  the  big  wheels  used  to  pump  water 
out  of  the  Green  River 


"T"^  "TOT  how  to  get  back  to  the  soil,  but  how  to  stay 
I  on  desert  soil  miles  away  from  big  towns  and 

^   yet  make  a  living — ^that  was  a  problem  con- 
I     ^  fronting  W.  E.  Brown  at  his  little  place  on 
the  Green  River  in  Utah.  He  began  the  strug- 
gle about  1885,  so  it  may  be  seen  he  has  been  at  it 
for  a  good  while. 

The  desert  is  by  no  means  as  forbidding  a  place  as 
most  people  imagine.  To  be  sure,  there  are  spots  so 
devoid  of  vegetation  and  soil  that  even  a  jack  rabbit 
would  scorn  to  take  up  a  claim  there,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  bottom  lands  along  the  big 
rivers  that  will  produce  as  fine  crops  as  anyone  would 
care  to  gather. 

That  is  all  well  enough;  it  is  satisfactory  so  far 
as  solving  the  problem  of  immediate  existence  is  con- 
cerned, but  civilized  man  has  a  number  of  other  wants 
besides  the  mere  necessities  for  eating,  so  the  crop 
must  be  turned  into  money  or  whatever  will  buy  the 
desired  things  that  are  produced  in  the  outside  world. 

People  in  the  fair- 
ly well  settled  East, 
where  millions  of 
customers  are  wait- 
ing for  all  that  the 
farms  can  produce, 
have  comparatively 
no  problem  in  reach- 
ing the  market.  What 
would  they  do  if 
planted  on  a  desert 
ranch  at  least  300 
miles  by  rail  from  a 
city  the  size  of  Salt 
Lake,  and  about  700 
miles  from  Denver? 

The  problem  of 
staying  on  the  soil 
under  such  condi- 
tions is  one  that  de- 
mands plenty  of 
brains  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  hard 
work  to  get  a  ranch 
under  way  and  keep 
it  going  in  a  manner 
that  will  enable  the 
owner  to  live  as  a 
modem  man  desires. 
Brown   worked  out 

the  problem  easily  at  first,  as  you  will  observe. 

Irrigation  is  absolutely  necessary  on  such  a  place. 
There  is  an  abundant  water  supply  all  the  year  round 
in  the  Green  River.  Pumping,  you  say,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Remember,  however,  that  pumping  ma- 
chinery costs  money,  that  gasoline  or  other  fuel  is 
something  that  must  be  paid  for.  Then  consider  that 
most  settlers  in  such  places  are  not,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  ready  money  and  you  have  the  situation 
at  the  start. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  water  lift 
itself  to  the  level  of  the  fields.  At  low  water  the 
surface  of  the  stream  is  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
fields.  Necessity  compels  the  installation  of  lifting 
appliances  made  at  home  from  material  that  can  be 
procured  easily.  So  you  will  see  along  the  Green 
River  many  irrigation  water  wheels.  No  claim  is 
made  that  these  originated  in  this  section  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  known  that  they  have  done  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  for  the  ranchers. 

These  immense  wheels  resemble  more  the  big  pad- 
dle wheels  of  a  steamboat  than  anything  else.  That 
at  Brown's  place  is  about  25  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
strictly  home-made.  The  piling  was  secured  by  fell- 
ing big  Cottonwood  trees,  and  the  paddles  from  lum- 
ber hauled  in.  Many  of  the  spokes  of  the  big  wheel 
are  fashioned  directly  from  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  not 
a  fancy-looking  contrivance  at  all,  but  it  does  its 
work.  Sections  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  are  fastened  to  the  paddles.  One 
end  is  sliced  off  diagonally  for  an  outlet,  and  the  other 
cut  at  a  proper  angle  to  fasten  to  the  upper  face  of  a 
paddle; 

In  this  position,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  driven  by 
the  river  current  passing  beneath,  the  mouth  of  the 
bucket  is  submerged  first,  and  later  the  whole  recep- 
tacle is  under  water.  Then  as  the  wheel  still  revolves 
the  bucket  mouth  is  elevated  and  the  base  depressed, 
so  that  it  fills  and  is  carried  upward  full  of  water. 
Near  the  top  it  begins  to  empty,  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion assuring  that  the  pour  will  be  outward  from  the 
side  of  the  wheel. 

Along  the  side  there  is  a  trough  into  which  the 
water  falls,  and  from  there  it  runs  through  flumes  to 
the  fields.    Simple  and  effective,  isn't  it? 

Found  the  Melons  Would  Keep 

ALL  went  well  with  Brown  when  things  were  in 
■t\  shape.  At  Green  River,  the  station  established  by 
the  railroad,  there  was  a  big  hotel.  Also, .it  was  a  di- 
vision point,  and  a  great  many  men  working  for-the 
railroad  lived  there.  Of  course  that  made  a  splendid 
market  for  all  that  could  be  produced  on  the  ranch. 
Melons,  grapes,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck  of  all 
sorts  had  ready  sale.  The  problem  seemed  to  be 
solved. 

Things  change,  however.  The  division  point  was 
abolished.  Dining  cars  were  put  on  the  trains  and 
the  big  hotel  was  closed.  People  moved  away  and  the 
ready  market  disappeared.  This  brought  the  supple- 
mental problem  of  how  to  stay  on  the  soil  and  raise 
things  for  a  market  that  didn't  exist.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  truck  growers  near  Salt 
Lake  and  Denver.  Railroad  and  express  rates  made 
that  effort  impracticable.  Several  of  Brown's  fellow 
ranchers  gave  up  in  disgust  and  moved  away  with 


the  railroaders.  But  the  fascination  of  the  desert 
had  too  strong  a  hold  upon  him.  Even  though  hot 
winds  blew  across  the  wild  wastes  and  the  bare  rocks 
in  the  distance  appeared  forbidding,  he  was  not  one 
to  leave  a  locality  that  responded  so  generously  to  the 
efforts  he  made  at  gaining  a  living  from  the  soil. 

Like  many  others,  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  He  re- 
ceived samples  of  seed  from  time  to  time,  and  also 
studied  the  bulletins  sent  out.  Along  near  1900  he 
learned  of  a  new  variety  of  muskmelon  that  had  been 
imported  from  Khiva,  Russia.  He  asked  for  samples 
of  the  seed,  and  his  request  was  granted  along  with 
those  of  several  hundred  others. 

Brown  planted  the  seed  and  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  and  the  melons.  He  was  surprised 
to  note  the  size  attained.  Full-grown  melons  were 
about  a  foot  in  length,  some  longer ;  they  were  double- 
conical  in  shape  and  resembled  the  contour  of  a  hub- 
bard  squash,  without  the  warts.    In  color  they  were 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

had  succeeded  in  raising  a  crop.  He  was  asked  to 
plant  as  many  as  he  could,  which  he  did;  and  the  next 
year  he  sold  $600  worth  of  the  seed  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Maybe  you  have  heard  of  these  melons  since. 
At  any  rate.  Brown  has  kept  right  on  cultivating 
them  and  selling  the  seed. 

Brown's  problem  of  staying  on  the  soil  was  settled. 
He  had  the  place  to  work,  he  had  the  product  that 
could  be  marketed,  and  he  could  raise  enough  other 
farm  produce  on  his  place  to  furnish  all  the  food  he 
wanted.  Moreover,  he  had  secured  a  steady  and  re- 
liable source  of  revenue. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  not  everyone 
can  do  just  as  well.  In  his  case  he  had  the  particular 
soil  and  climate  necessary  for  the  best  growth  of  the 
melons.  The  adobe  lands  irrigated  with  water  bear- 
ing a  rich  silt,  a  sandy  soil,  and  plenty  of  the  neces- 
sary water,  all  combined  to  make  up  his  success. 


0 


This  shows  how  the 
water,  which  is  then 


iron  buckets  discharge  the 
carried  away  for  irrigatidn 


a  dark,  rich  green.  Two  remarkable  things  were  also 
revealed  to  bim  in  the  eating.  One  was  that  a  slice 
from  one  of  the  Khiva  melons  was  equal  in  quantity 
to  a  whole  ordinary  melon  of  the  Rocky  Ford  variety, 
and  the  other  was  that  the  flavor  was  fully  as  fine  as 
anything  he  ever  had  eaten.  He  had  been  informed 
by  the  Department  that  the  melons  would  keep  well, 
so  he  stored  away  a  dozen  or  so  of  them. 

Along  about  Thanksgiving  he  tried  one,  and  it  was 
so  good  that  he  wrote  to  the  Washington  authorities 
about  it.  Along  came  a  telegram  requesting  him  to 
send  to  the  Department  some  of  the  melons  if  he  had 
any  remaining.  The  shipment  was  made,  and  at 
Washington  they  had  the  novelty  of  muskmelons  at 
Christmas  time. 

But  Brown  was  most  astonished  when  he  received 
a  letter  telling  him  that  of  all  those  who  had  experi- 
mented with  the  new  variety  he  was  the  only  one  who 


Quite  a  pile  of  wood — isn't  it? — to  come  from 
dead  trees  and  old  fence  posts 


Waste  Wood  Utilized 

By  A.  L.  ROAT 

DURING  the  fall  of  the  year  we  look  over  the 
fruit  trees  that  are  dead  or  require  pruning, 
and  the  cut.  pieces  suitable  for  kindling  and 
stovewood  are  stored  in  a  convenient  place.  Old  fence 
posts  and  rails  that  are  of  no  further  use  are  also 

piled  up  for  the  saw 
and  ax. 

During  the  winter 
days  when  a  few 
hours'  time  can  be 
given  to  the  wood- 
pile, we  saw  the 
pieces  into  the  prop- 
er length.  The  kin- 
dling wood  is  then 
stored  in  even  rows 
under  a  shed  where 
it  will  dry  out  and 
be  accessible  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Enough  wood  is 
sometimes  collected 
and  cut  to  last  two 
years,  and  we  use  a 
quantity  of  kindling 
during  the  summer 
months  in  the  "out 
kitchen."  I  find  this 
method  of  caring  for 
wood  an  efficient  sys- 
tem and,  besides,  all 
pieces  of  lumber  that 
cannot  be  used  for 
construction  are 
made  into  kindling 
sizes.  If  the  wood  is  cut  and  stored,  waste  is  thus 
prevented  and  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  do  not  litter 
the  farm. 

A  systematic  method  of  piling  and  taking  care  of 
the  wood  is  also  a  help  to  the  busy  housewife,  and 
who  is  there  that  doesn't  appreciate  good  dry  wood 
near  at  hand? 

'     Vertical  Piling  Makes  Sawing  Easy 

FOR  those  who  cut  their  winter  wood  with  a  circular 
saw,  here  is  a  method  that  saves  time  in  handling 
and  also  makes  the  work  easier.  When  you  cart  in 
the  wood  and  pile  it  ready  for  the  power  saw,  take 
the  trouble  to  set  each  stick  on  end,  building  around 
and  around  the  cepter.  After  the  pile  is  once  started 
it  will  stand  alone  and  you  can  easily  throw  the  wood 
in  place  without  leaving  the  wagon.  But  work  around 
all  sides  to  keep  the  pile  symmetrical  and  the  pres- 
sure evenly  divided. 

You  will  take  up  less  space  with  this  method  of 
piling,  but  the  best  thing  about  the  method  is  found 
when  you  come  to  saw  it.  You  can  handle  the  sticks 
a  lot  faster  and  with  less  effort  than  when  thrown 
haphazard  or  piled  horizontally.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  rolling  the  stick  over  or  dragging  it  out  of  a 
jumbled  pile,  for  by  the  vertical  method  you  always 
have  several  sticks  standing  loose  and  ready  to  be 
gripped  on  the  instant. 

This  means  efficiency  and  economy  in  both  money 
and  strength — quite  noticeable  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  work.  Of  course,  before  building  your  stack  or 
stacks  of  wood,  you  will  want  to  plan  exactly  where 
your  saw  and  engine  must  be  set  to  permit  the  sawed 
wood  to  be  thrown  where  you  want  it.  Then  build 
your  stacks  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  saw  table. 

When  one  has  considerable  sawing  to  do  and  an 
engine  of  four  horsepower  or  more,  it  will  pay  him  to 
have  his  own  saw.  An  automobile  can  readily  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  one  lai-ge  saw  concern  calls 
attention  to  this  source  of  power  which  frequently 
stands  idle  while  the  ovmer  bucks  a  woodpile.  While 
a  circular  saw  about  26  inches  in  diameter  and  com- 
plete with  frame  makes  a  good  outfit  for  cutting  up 
eordwood,  you  can,  if  preferred,  buy  just  the  saw  and 
mandrel  and  make  your  own  frame  from  material  on 
hand. 

Circular  saws  require  about  the  same  care  as  car- 
penter tools.  To  prevent  rust,  wipe  off  with-a  clean 
cloth  soaked  in  kerosene.  File  the  saw  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dull,  to  save  time  and  power  as  well  as  to 
prevent  undue  strain  on  the  saw  itself.  When  select- 
ing a  saw  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  high-grade 
product  will  cut  frozen  wood  and  stand  hard  usage 
without  becoming  dull  much  longer  than  a  cheap  saw. 
It  will  also  do  about  25  per  cent  more  work,  making 
it  the  least  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

When  the  sawing  is  done  in  the  woodlot  or  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  neighborhood,  time  will  be  saved 
on  short  jobs  by  having  a  special  engine-and-saw 
truck.  This  will  save  the  work  of  finding  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  set  the  saw  when  it  is  moved. 

Editor's  Note:  The  experiences  of  readers  having  un- 
usual or  original  methods  of  wood-handling  are  invited. 
Address  the  Machinery  Editor,  FARM  AND  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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Fancy  Pork  Products 

Farm-Cured  Meats  That  Bring  the  Greatest  Revenue 


By  B.  F.  W.  THORPE 


IN  a  number  of  farm  homes  I  lately  visited,  the 
home  curing  of  meat  has  become  practically  a 
lost  art.  On  these  farms  little  attempt  was  made 
to  keep  fresh  meat  in  warm  weather  more  than 
a  day  at  a  time.  Lamb,  pork,  or  veal  killed  for 
home  use  had  to  be  served  bountifully  to  prevent 
spoilage.  But  some  of  these  homes  showed  a  growing 
interest  in  the  home  curing  of  meat,  also  in  the  har- 
vesting and  storing  of  ice  for  refrigeration  purposes. 

To  encourage  such  interest,  officials  in 
several  States,  notably  Missouri  and  Min- 
nesota, have  lately  endeavored  to  put 
meat-curing  on  an  attractive  basis.  Mis- 
souri has  held  shows  of  farm-cured  meats 
where  prizes  of  $100  or  more  were  divided 
among  each  of  the  distinct  classes  of 
meats,  such  as  ham,  bacon,  and  sausage. 

Before  this  new  interest  developed, 
packers  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
farm  demand  for  cured  meat,  and  used 
as  a  sales  stimulus  the  expression,  "Make 
your  mail  man  your  meat  man."  Some 
farmers  who  are  'now  home  curing  some 
of  their  pork  have  adopted  the  same 
phrase  to  win  city  trade.  The  mails  work 
both  ways. 

Largely  from  such  efforts  certain  Mis- 
souri farmers  are  now  making  more  profit 
from  a  few  litters  of  hogs  sold  as  farm- 
cured  pork  products  than  they  formerly 
realized  from  double  the  number  of  hogs 
sold  alive  to  dealers  or  shipped  to  distant 
markets. 

But  as  with  other  lines,  there  is  a 
know-how  to  the  work.  There  is  more  to 
do  than  simply  raise  the  right  type  of 
meat  animal  and  have  it  in  a  well-finished 
condition  for  slaughter.  The  animal  must 
be  fasted,  kept  quiet  and  comfortable  for 
about  thirty-six  hours  before  butchering, 
and  receive  nothing  but  fresh  water  dur- 
ing the  fast. 

When  an  animal's  digestive  system  con- 
tains feed  at  the  time  of  killing,  fermen- 
tation goes  on  rapidly,  the  flavor  of  the 
meat  suffers,  and  its  keeping  qualities  are 
lowered.  The  meat  of  an  animal  not 
fasted,  and  killed  when  overheated  or  ex- 
cited, may  become  unfit  to  eat  in  a  few 
hours  after  killing.  When  the  weather  is 
sultry  the  danger  is  greatest.  Cool 
weather  is  best,  though  in  warm  weather 
satisfactory  results  are  secured  by  butch- 
ering at  night. 

To  allow  the  animal  heat  to  escape  as 
soon  as  possible,  divide  the  carcass  by 
cutting  it  down  the  back.  On  no  account 
ever  cut  up  meat  until  all  animal  heat  has 
escaped. 

Preparing  meat  for  curing  is  an  im- 
portant process.  Unless  the  pieces  are 
trimmed  so  there  are  no  ragged  portions,  much  waste 
will  result.  The  small  ragged  parts  will  be  overcured 
and  worthless  for  consumption.  Furthermore,  unless 
the  carcass  is  properly  cut,  some  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  will  be  sold  too  cheaply  along  with  the  less 
valuable  portions. 

How  tlie  Carcass  is  Divided 

PORK  carcasses  are  usually  divided  into  four 
parts — head,  shoulders,  middle,  hams.  The  head 
is  severed  by  un jointing  at  the  atlas  joint  with  a 
knife,  making  the  cut  about  an  inch  back  of  the  ears. 
The  head  is  used  for  sausage  and  head  cheese,  the 
shoulders  are  separated  from  the  middle  portion  by 
.cutting  between  the  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  counting 
from  the  front,  and  the  hams  are  separated  from  the 
middle  by  cutting  just  back  of  the  rise  on  the  back- 
bone, cutting  towards  the  root  of  the  tail. 

The  middle  contains  the  bellies  or  bacon  strips, 
-loin  meat,  short  ribs,  and  side  meat.    The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  shoulder,  known  as  the  shoulder  butt,  con- 
tains the  spare  ribs  and  meat  well  adapted  for  steak 
or  roasts  when  fresh. 

A  standard  curing  recipe  for  either  pickling  or 


dry-curing  is  eight  pounds  of  pure  salt,  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  and  two  ounces  saltpeter  for  each 
100  pounds  of  meat.  When  used  for  pickling,  the 
salt,  sugar,  and  saltpeter  are  dissolved  in  four  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water;  the  brine  when  cold  is  used  to 
"cover  the  meat  which  has  been  packed  in  clean  bar- 
rels, casks,  or  crocks. 

Bacon  strips  will  pickle  in  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
Hams  and  shoulders  require  from  four  to  seven 


Hams  are  medium  "Regular,"  heavy  "Short  Cut,"  and  "Picnic"  types. 
Bacon  strips  are  "Breakfast,"  "English,"  and  "Sweet  Pickle" 


weeks,  according  to  size  and  thickness.  The  meat 
must  be  kept  constantly  under  the  brine  by  weight- 
ing it. 

The  dry-curing  process  requires  the  same  salt, 
sugar,  and  saltpeter  preservative,  but  the  meat  is 
first  rubbed  daily  with  the  salt  preparation  and  then 
two  or  three  times  a  week  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  that  meat  is  kept  in  pickle.  Between  rub- 
bings the  meat  is  kept  in  tight  boxes,  and  covered 
with  the  salt  preparation. 

Smoking  is  just  as  important  as  the  curing  process 
if  a  perfect  farm-cured  product  is  to  result.  After 
the  pickling  or  dry-curing  is  completed,  hams  and 
shoulders  are  rinsed  off,  and  if  the  curing  has  con- 
tinued for  a  month  or  longer  the  pieces  will  be  im- 
proved by  soaking  in  cold  water  overnight  before 
hanging  up  to  be  smoked. 

My  preference  in  smokehouses  is  for  one  made  of 
either  brick  or  cement.  Have  it  tight  enough  to  ex- 
clude flies  and  insects.  Such  a  house  will  keep  smoked 
meat  in  good  condition  until  wanted.  But  for  tempo- 
rary use,  dry-goods  boxes,  hogsheads,  or  even  barrels 
will  do,  provided  the  smoke  is  introduced  from  out- 
side. Where  fire  is  to  be  placed  under  the  meat,  the 
height  of  the  smokehouse  should  be  8  or  10  feet,  so 


that  a  moderate  uniform  heat  can  be  kept  during  the 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  while  smoking  is  being 
done.  Much  good  meat  is  spoiled  by  oversmoking  and 
overheating. 

Thin  sides  of  bacon  must  be  smoked  less  than  ham". 
And  more  care  and  skill  are  required  to  smoke  bacon 
successfully  than  hams  and  shoulders. 

Sound  hardwood,  such  as  hickory,  maple,  apple 
Wood,  juniper,  sassafras,  or  similar  woods  giving  a 
desirable  smoke  flavor,  is  preferred  for  smoking  the 
meat.  If  possible,  use  sawdust  of  the  same  inaterial 
for  smothering  the  fire.  Soft  resinous  woods  wiU 
injure  the  flavor.  Clean  corncobs  are  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  hardwood  if  the  fire  is  carefully  tended. 

Where  smoked  meat  is  to  be  kept  long  without  the 
aid  of  a  brick  or  cement  smokehouse,  first  let  the 
meat  surface  dry,  then  wrap  each  piece  in  heavy 
paper  and  enclose  in  heavy  canvas  covers  sewed  se- 
curely around  the  meat.  Paint  each  canvas  cover, 
after  sewing,  with  a  preparation  composed  of  three 
pounds  of  barium  sulphate,  one  ounce  of 
dry  glue,  one  and  one-third  ounces  of 
chrome-yellow,  and  five  and  one-half 
ounces  of  flour.  This  amount  will  paint 
the  covers  for  100  pounds  of  ham  or  bacon. 

To  prepare  the  paint,  first  mix  the  flour 
thoroughly  in  six  quarts  of  water,  dis- 
solve the  chrome-yellow  in  a  quart  of 
water  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  add  this 
solution  and  glue  to  the  flour;  bring  the 
whole  to  a  boil,  and  add  the  barium  sul- 
phate, stirring  constantly.  Make  the 
paint  the  day  before  you  need  it. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  curing  meat  so 
it  will  appeal  to  the  trade  for  which  it  is 
intended.  This  is  accomplished  by  slight 
differences  in  the  recipes  for  curing  pre- 
vious to  smoking,  but  the  standard  pre- 
servatives are  always  salt,  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  saltpeter.  Other  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  borax,  soda,  and  pepper,  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  pickle  or  dry- 
curing  preparation  to  give  special  flavors 
and  to  discourage  the  attack  of  insects. 

Everything  Under  Control 

WE  HAVE  formed  the  habit,  also,  of 
attaching  undue  importance  to  cer- 
tain methods  and  recipes  which  have  come 
down  from  our  ancestors.  Some  of  these, 
it  is  true,  cannot  easily  be  improved  upon. 
But  with  fine  meat  becoming  more  and 
more  a  luxury  there  should  be  no  haphaz- 
ard methods  used  in  killing  and  curing. 
The  process  is  simple,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  every  step  all  the 
way  from  the  fatted  animal  to  the  frying 
pan. 

Just  because  a  hog  is  butchered  on  a 
farm  makes  the  meat  no  better  than  if 
the  animal  were  killed  anywhere  else,  and 
if  careless  methods  of  handling  are  prac- 
ticed the  meat  may  actually  be  of  inferior 
quality. 

This  side  of  the  matter  was  once  put 
to  me  by  a  man  whose  observations  were 
wide  and  whose  palate  was  particular. 
"If  I  must  constantly  eat  the  quality  of 
meat  found  on  the  tables  of  some  of  my 
neighbors,"  he  said,  "then  I  prefer  to  buy 
meat  for  home  use  from  the  packers."  He 
went  on  to  describe  oversalting,  strong  flavors,  and 
other  qualities  he  had  noticed  but  which  the  people 
who  used  the  meat  had  become  accustomed  to,  and 
who  apparently  consider  their  products  of  good 
quality.  "How  tan  anyone  hope  to  satisfy  customers 
with  that  class  of  meat?"  he  asked  in  conclusion. 

His  remarks  no  doubt  had  a  good  foundation,  and 
the  remedy  lies  in  a  study  of  market  demands. 

But  on  the  whole,  farm-cured  meats  have  a  repu- 
tation for  good  quality,  and  they  can  easily  retain  the 
reputation.  All  conditions  are  under  perfect  control 
from  the  feeding  of  the  animal  up  to  the  sale  of  the 
meat.  I  have  heard  city  residents  who  are  considered 
comfortably  situated  remark  on  the  opportunity 
farmers  have  to  supply  their  tables  with  choice 
home-raised  meat.  Such  an  expression  is  merely 
another  way  of  admitting  that  flrst-class  meats  are 
becoming  harder  and  harder  to  secure,  and  that  they 
are  hungering  for  a  product  that  farm  families  can 
easily  produce  both  for  home  use  and  markets. 

Editor's  Note:  For  additional  meat-curing  information 
or  .recipes  to  impart  special  flavors,  address  Live-Stock 
Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Your  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  by  personal  letter. 


A  "skein"  of  carefully  smoked  summer  sausage  is  fit  food  for  any  mortal, 
be  he  farmer,  townsman,  or  crowned  head 


A  cut  choice-quality  ham  showing  desirable  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  and 
reasonably  small  bone.  Trim  and  finish  are  important  factors  in  selling 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Answers  Every  Question 
About  Electricity  on  the  Farm 


THIS  valuable^  illustrated  Hand  Book  has  jiist  been 
printed.  It  answers  the  hundred-and-one  ques- 
tions which  every  farmer  wants  to  ask  about  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm. 

The  era  of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  at  hand.  If 
you  haven't  electricity,  this  book  tells  you  how  to 
get  it 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  now — the  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Etectric  Company 


New  York  Atlanta 

Buffalo  Richmond  Pittsburgh 

Newark        Savannah  Cleveland 

PhiladelpHia  Birmingham  Cincinnati 

Bostoo  New  Orleans  Detroit 


INCORPORATED 

Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
St.  Paul 


Denver  San  FranciKO 

Kansas  City  Salt  Lake  Gty  Oakland 
St.  Louis      Omaha        ^     Los  Angdes 
Dallas  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Minneapolis  Houston  Portland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  "Fannhr'a  Electrical  Hand  Book"  No.  AF-lOl 


Town_ 


State. 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
"3130"  Blue,  ^16.50 
*"413a"  Blue,  ^20.00 
"3130"  Gray,  ^20.00 


*H130"— that's 
the  name  of  it. 
"^20.00"— that's 
the  price,  "Cloth- 
craft"  the  make. 
That  means  good 
looks,  good  fit  and 
good  service.  The 
Clothcraft  people 
have  had  70  years 
in  which  to  learn 
how  to  make  such 
a  good  blue  serge 
suit  at  so  low  a  price. 


The  clothcraft  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 

ClodMxaftaothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to-Wear,^  12^0  to  ^25.00 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.;  Cleveland 


The  Editor's  Letter 

A  Money  Famine  That  Wrecks  ar^arm  Home 


No  JOKE  gets 
a  heartier 
laugh  than 
the  "husband  and 
wife"  variety.  The 
world  gets  a  lot 
of    fun  joking 

about  the  tempestuous  nature  of  "the 
sea  of  matrimony."  But  when  we  lo- 
cate matrimonial  wrecks  beyond  fur- 
ther navigation,  and  slowly  sinking  in 
the  grasp  of  the  undercurrent,  jokes 
and  laughter  seem  strangely  out  of 
place. 

Quite  frequently  I  get  signals  from 
vessels  that  are  in  trouble  on  this  matri- 
monial sea.  One  just  received  comes 
from  a  wife  and  mother.  I  am  sorry  to 
admit  that  her  case  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  my  mail  of  late. 

The  letter  unmistakably  shows  that 
this  woman,  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren, is  an  intelligent,  well-educated 
woman.  She  writes  to  learn  if  from  a 
legal  point  of  view  she  can  hope  for  any 
relief  from  the  humiliating  and  dis- 
heartening stinginess  of  her  husband, 
which  she  has  suffered  for  years.  A 
portion  of  her  letter  will  best  explain 
her  situation: 

"I  dislike  to  bring  our  private  affairs 
to  the  attention  of  a  stranger — even  to 
our  own  Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
whose  counsel  so  often  is  asked  by  read- 
ers in  regard  to  farm  and  home  mat- 
ters. But  I  can't  continue  to  go  on 
much  longer  as  matters  now  are  and 
have  been  for  years.  I  want  to  learn  if 
from  a  legal  standpoint  I  can  hope  for 
any  relief  from  being  kept  absolutely 
without  money  to  spend  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  income  from  our  farm  is  not 
large,  but  the  farm  is  well  handled,  for 
Husband  is  a  skillful  and  industrious 
farmer.  We  keep  a  large  number  of 
chickens,  which  I  care  for,  also  the 
butter  work  is  practically  all  in  my 
hands;  yet,  whenever  eggs,  poultry,  or 
buttef  are  disposed  of.  Husband  insists 
on  marketing  it  himself.  He  then  buys 
all  the  household  supplies,  including  all 
clothing  for  the  children  and  myself, 
without  even  inquiring  as  to  our  prefer- 
ences. All  money  remaining  is  immedi- 
ately banked  in  his  name,  subject  to 
withdrawal  only  by  himself. 

"This  financial  policy  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more. 
In  fact,  ever  since  he  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  g^t  ahead  to  best  advantage 
is  by  having  the  business  of  the  farm 
centered  in  himself.  Persons  not  know- 
ing my  husband  might  say  I  should  de- 
mand my  rights.  But  if  they  had  lived 
with  him  a  dozen  years  they  wouldn't 
say  it.   He  is  a  stone  wall." 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  portion  of 
this  mother's  letter,  but  I  think  it  tells 
the  complete  story  of  what  many  wives 
are  compelled  to  undergo. 

Mark  you,  the  entire  letter  of  this 
wife  and  mother  is  candid  and  reason- 
able, and  merely  voices  the  idea  that  no 
woman  and  her  children  can  keep  their 
self-respect  when  they  are  penniless  all 
the  time,  and  cannot  even  select  their 
own  clothes.  Of  course,  between  the 
lines  her  letter  shows  the  pain  and  hu- 
miliation which  such  a  warped,  un- 
natural life  engenders.  She  doesn't 
seem  like  the  kind  of  a  woman  who 
could  not  be  trusted  to  buy  suitable 
clothes  for  herself  and  the  children,  and 
I  don't  believe  from  reading  her  letter 
that  her  husband  is  justified  in  his  high- 
handed system  of  money  control. 

JlJST  what  would  be  the  wisest  course 
for  this  woman  to  pursue  is  hard  to 
say.  Thank  God,  such  a  degree  of 
"standpat"  domineering  stinginess  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  it  won't 
do  any  harm  to  ask  just  how  many  hus- 
bands reading  this  letter  can  conscien- 
tiously "cast  the  first  stone"  at  this  wom- 
an's husband?  Is  the  financial  system  on 
which  we-  are  operating  our  families 
and  our  farms  founded  on  a  just  and 
equitable  basis?  We  can't  expect  the 
satisfaction  ai.  '  good  feeling  which 
make  for  family  co-operation  and  busi- 
ness success  unless  the  whole  family — 
children,  wife,  and  husband — have  a 
real  share  in  the  profits  as  well  as  in 
the  work  of  the  farm.  The  farmer's 
wife  is  the  farmer's  partner  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  as  a  rule  she  is  a 
mighty  smart  partner.  Wherever  there 
has  not  been  a  suitable  business  system 
worked  out  to  include  all  members  of 
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the  family,  the 
business  interests 
of  that  farm  are 
suffering. 

I  have  seen 
many  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  and 
girl  building  the  foundations  of  their 
later  interests  and  success  in  farm  life 
by  having  a  definite  part  and  an  indi- 
vidual portion  of  the  profits  as  a  result 
of  their  help  in  the  farm  work.-  How 
clearly  I  remember  when  as  a  lad  in 
my  teens  I  drove  a  two-year-old  colt  of 
my  own  raising  and  training  to  the 
county  fair,  Adhere  I  won  the  first  pre- 
mium in  its  class;  and  later  in  the  day 
when  I  sold  the  colt  for  $200,  my  first 
big  lump  sum  of  money.  It  was  hard 
to  part  with  the  colt.  That  business 
transaction  put  farming  on  a  different 
and  more  interesting  plane. 

The  business  of  a  city  man  or  the 
work  of  those  employed  in  shops  or  fac- 
tories can  succeed  or  fail  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  skill  and  faithfulness  or 
the  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the  indi- 
vidual worker.  But  a  farm  is  a  complex 
industry  where  the  combined  ideas  of 
the  family  often  will  stimulate  team 
work  and  advance  all  along  the  line. 

HOW  naturally  and  contentedly  we 
continue  to  remain  in  a  rut!  This 
fact  was  convincingly  brought  home  to 
me  last  July  when  making  a  succession 
of  stops  in  the  noted  fruit  belt  border- 
ing Lake  Erie.  As  train,  trolley,  and 
automobile  sped  through  this  well-kept 
fruit  district,  beautiful  cherry  trees,  on 
every  hand,  were  well  loaded  with 
the  gleaming  fruit,  ready  for  harvest. 
Raspberries,  red  and  black,  also  fur- 
nished their  ^uota  of  attractiveness  to 
the  eye,  and  whetted  the  appetite  vrith 
their  persuasive  aroma  as  well.  As  a 
result,  the  travelers  about  me  soon  hun- 
gered for  these  fruits,  whose  freshness 
and  cooling  acids  were  just  the  qualities 
needed  to  counteract  the  extreme  heat 
from  which  the  travelers  were  suffer- 
ing. 

There  were  heard  quite  frequent  com- 
ments on  the  treats  in  store  at  hotels 
and  road  houses,  where  business  stops 
were  to  be  made,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  these  ripe,  luscious  fruits  would 
be  plentiful.  Did  we  realize  our  expec- 
tations? No!  My  experience  was  no 
doubt  the  same  as  hundreds  of  others 
passing  that  way  during  cherry  and 
berry  harvest  period.  A  dozen  meals  in 
as  many  hotels,  restaurants,  on  diners, 
and  at  farmers'  houses  failed  to  bring 
to  my  plate  a  single  helping  of  fresh, 
ripe  cherries  or  raspberries. 

To  make  the  case  more  incompre- 
hensible, I  was  repeatedly  told  by  grow- 
ers of  cherries  and  raspberries,  during 
my  trip,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  gather  their  cherries,  as  the  returns 
for  the  shipment  scarcely  paid  for 
the  labor,  transportation,  and  selling 
charges.  These  growers  were  entirely 
neglecting  their  very  best  local  con- 
sumption market.  All  of  the  local  ho- 
tels, road  houses,  and  dining  cars  pass- 
ing through  this  fruit  region  should 
have  proved  profitable  outlets  for  a 
limited  amount  of  these  fruits,  to  be 
eaten  fresh,  were  the  trade  systemati- 
cally and  persistently  developed  in  just 
the  right  way.  Invariably,  stale  stor- 
age fruits  out  of  season  were  set  before 
travelers — oranges,  grapefruit,  pine- 
apples, foreign-grown  cantaloupes,  and 
watermelons,  right  in  the  heart  of  a 
famous  cherry  and  berry  growing  cen- 
ter. 

On  the  same  trip,  one  stop  for  dinner 
was  at  a  Lake  Erie  shore  resort.  Did 
they  offer  stale  clams,  crabs,  or  sea  fish 
from  the  seacoast?  No;  these  shore  re- 
sorters  know  what  the  travelers  want. 
Their  strong  card  is  fresh  fish  for  the 
diner,  with  the  fish  one  minute  in  its 
native  element,  the  next  browned  to  a 
turn  on  a  diner's  plate.  This  shore  re- 
sort meal  again  clinched  this  thought  in 
my  mind:  the  real  science  of  successful 
marketing  is  to  develop  one's  home  mar-: 
ket  to  the  greatest  possible  point,  and  to 
supply  the  near-by  consumers  with  the 
highest  quality  products,  most  invit- 
ingly displayed  and  delivered  perfectly 
fresh,  before  foreign  markets  are  util- 
ized. 
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Home-Canned  Meats 

Put  Them  up  in  Winter  and  Get  Double  Use  of  the  Jars 

By  GRACE  DIETZ 


The  retort  on  the  floor  has  been  set  off  the 
stove  to  cool 


EVERY  day  we  more  keenly  note  the  necessity  of 
trying'  to  produce  the  family  living  on  the 
farm.    This  necessity  has  been  demonstrated 
bythe  continual  advance  in  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
And  we  are  also  seeing  more  plainly  that  we 
must  adopt  modern  methods  and  work  out  systematic 
rules  in  order  to  carry  out  successfully  any  calling  in 
which  we  may  be  found. 

Hence  the  solution  of  keeping  the  family  larder 
well  supplied  is  in  regulation,  or,  in  other  ■v^ords,  pre- 
serving at  seasonable  times  of  the  year  a  sufficient 
supply  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  to  last  till 
they  are  again  plentiful. 

Of  course  the  factory  system  has  removed  from  the 
farm  forever  the  production  of  many  necessities  (I 
am  making  no  complaint  of  factory  production  of  a 
long  list  of  articles),  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  canning  factories  had  deprived  the  farmer  of  the 
privilege  of  producing  his  own  living. 

But  a  timely  investigation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  tended  to 
make  a  great  change,  and  the  farmer  is  looked  to  and 
expected  to  produce  almost  his  entire  living,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar — -and  why  not?  His  facilities  for 
production  are  unlimited.  This  pertains  to  production 
of  meats  as  well  as  any  other  product. 

One  serious  condition  which  the  farmer  endured 
for  many  years  was  in  trying  to  maintain  or  estab- 
lish means  of  keeping  on  hand  the  family  supply  of 
meats.  Many  methods  were  tried,  which  invariably 
resulted  in  loss  and  waste.  In  disgust  through  his 
many  failures  the  farmer  turned  to  his  local  market 
as  the  source  of  his  meat  supply. 

Kitchen  Stove  Supplies  the  Heat 

BUT  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  prices  between 
what  he  was  receiving  for  his  stock  on  foot  and 
the  price  paid  over  the  block,  Mr.  Farmer  decided  to 
adopt  independent  means,  and  now  on  many  farms 
the  business  of  canning  up  a  year's  supply  of  meats  is 
a  common  practice.  . 

"Canning?"  you  ask.  Yes,  canning.  The  spread  of 
knowledge  about  canning  and  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-pressure  canner  have  made  it  easier  than  ever 
before  to  prepare  and  preserve  a  good  supply  of 
home-canned  meats,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
to  run  the  family  the  entire  year. 

One  important  feature  in  meat-canning  is  that  it 
can  be  done  in  winter  when  there  is  no  need  of  hurry. 
Meat  also  keeps  best 
then, although  I  have 
canned  lots  of  meat 
during  the  summer, 
experiencing  no  loss, 
due  to  the  fact  that 
I  always  had  plenty 
of  ice  and  had  the 
meat  thoroughly  and 
properly  cooled  be- 
fore canning. 

Then,  too,  in  can- 
ning meats  during 
the  winter  the  glass 
jars  which  contained 
the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  empty  and 
can  be  filled  up  with 
meats.  Thus  you  ob- 
tain double  use  from 
your  jars. 

In  sterilizing  meats 
I  process  them  in  the 
glass  jars,  using  a 
steam  -  pressure  re- 
tort, in  which  I  gen- 
erate steam  by  set- 
ting the  retort  on  the 
kitchen  stove.  I  much 
prefer  to  process 
meats  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  250  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hour  than 
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to  process  the  same  pack  at  a  temperature  of  240 
degrees  for  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  hours.  I 
consider  it  impractical  to  process  or  sterilize  meats 
at  any  lower  temperature  than  those  given  above. 

Hence  you  will  understand  my  preference  for  a 
retort  which  will  generate  as  high  a  pressure  per 
square  inch  as  will  be  required  for  sterilizing  or 
processing  any  product  which  is  difficult  to  sterilize 
at  a  lower  temperature. 

I  have  used  a  number  of  canners,  but  consider  the 
one  that  I  am  using  and  have  used  for  a  number  of 
years  the  most  economical  and  serviceable  for  the 
average  home  use,  especially  where  one  expects  to 
can  meats  and  starchy  vegetables  which  are  difficult 
to  handle  at  a  low  temperature. 

My  canner  measures  12x18  inches  and  will  generate 
a  temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  up  to  274 
degrees,  which  is  30  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 
But  15  pounds  pressure  and  250  degrees  for  a  period 
of  one  hour  is  sufficient  for  all  meats,  except  meats 
containing  bones.  These  we  process  at  a  temperature 
of  260  degrees.  This  canner  cost  me  $15  and  freight, 
which  I  considered  a  small  cost  when  I  saw  how  much 
I  was  able  to  save  with  it. 

Now,  as  such  a  difference  of  opinion  is  entertained 
regarding  how  long  meats  should  be  kept  before  being 
cooked  or  canned,  I  will  say  that  I  have  canned  pork, 
cooled  on  ice  in  summer,  the  same  day  it  was  butch- 
ered, up  to  five  days  old  in  winter.  I  have  canned 
beef  that  had  been  butchered  all  the  way  from  two 
days  to  two  weeks.  But  I  do  not  like  to  handle  meats 
that  have  been  butchered  so  long,  on  account  of  the 
scum  which  rises  in  the 


kettles  or  pans  while  we 
are  preparing  the  meats 
for  the  jars.  Of  course 
I  am  always  careful  to 
remove  any  such  scum, 
but  this  trouble  is  elimi- 
nated by  handling  meats 
that  have  been  butchered 
a  shorter  time. 

Charles  D.  Woods,  vice 
director  of  the  Storrs 
(Connecticut)  Experi- 
ment Station,  says :  "Aft- 
er slaughtering,  meats 
undergo  marked  changes 
in  texture.  These  changes 
can  be  grouped  under 
three  classes  or  stages. 
In  the  first  stage,  when 
the  meat  is  just  slaugh- 
tered, the  flesh  is  soft, 
juicy,  and  quite  tender. 

"In  the  next  stage  the 
flesh  stiffens,  and  the 
meat  becomes  hard  and 
tough.  This  condition  is 
known  as  rigor  mortis, 
and  continues  until  the 
third  stage,  when  the 
first  changes  of  decompo- 
sition set  in." 

In  hot  climates  all 
meats  are  commonly  eat- 
en during  the  first  stage,  and  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  during  the  second  stage.  I  have  received  so 
many  inquiries  from  the  South  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  meats  to  prevent  their  reaching  the  third  stage 
that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  almost  no  meat  would 
be  considered' safe  for  food  in  the  South  during  the 
third  stage,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  "taint"  or 
"gamey"  quality,  which  has  been  classed  as  the 
herald  of  ptomaines. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  caring  for  meats  in 
large  quantities  in  the  South,  I  have  learned  that 
poultry  and  fish  form  a  great  part  in  meat  dishes. 

In  canning  beef  it  matters  not  whether  we  are 
working  with  one  quarter  or  a  whole  beef.  We  joint 
it  and  cut  it  up  in  suitable-sized  pieces.  The  best 
pieces  we  put  into  baking  pans,  add  one  inch  of 


water  and  roast  for  twenty-five  minutes,  turn  the 
pieces,  and  roast  twenty-five  minutes  more. 

Remove  from  pans  to  slice  for  packing.  While  we 
are  slicing  we  sprinkle  salt,  to  taste,  over  the  slices. 

The  flank  and  bones  we  boil.  This  meat  we  cut  up 
rather  finely,  salting  to  taste.  Use  pure  salt.  In 
packing  the  sliced  roast  meat  into  the  jars,  I  use  some 
broth  off  of  the  bones  which  I  have  boiled.  After  the 
jars  are  packed,  place  rubber  and  cap,  screwing  it 
tight,  and  backing  it  one-fourth  inch,  and  put  jars 
in  retort,  which  should  contain  1%  inches  of  water. 

Process  jars  one  hour  at  15  pounds  pressure.  Allow 
pressure  to  go  down,  take  out  jars,  and  make  final 
seal. 

After  chopping  the  boiled  meat,  add  broth  and  salt, 
and  heat  on  stove.  This  makes  the  liquid  clearer. 
Then  fill  jars,  place  rubbers  and  caps,  and  proceed 
the  same  as  above. 

Our  object  in  partially  roasting  the  meat  before 
packing  is  that  it  is  shrunken  in  the  oven,  the  blood 
is  drawn  out,  it  slices  more  easily,  and  is  nicer  to 
handle  than  if  it  were  packed  raw.  Then,  too,  if 
canning  for  sale  we  like  to  get  just  as  much  as  pos- 
sible into  the  jars. 

Tastes  Just  Like  Fresh  Meat 

IN  CARING  for  pork,  after  jointing  it,  we  skin  the 
fat  off  the  shoulders  and  hams,  roast  them,  and 
proceed  the  same  as  with  the  beef. 

We  make  chopped  pork  by  using  boiled  backbones 
and  ribs.  In  this  case,  on  account  of  the  bones,  we 
process  the  jars  one  hour  at  260  degrees.  We  pour 
over  the  ribs  in  the  jar  the  brown  liquid  obtained  by 
soaking  the  pan  (to  loosen  brown  substance)  in 
which  the  ribs  were  roasted. 

In  canning  sausage,  we  pack  the  raw  sausage  into 
the  jars,  place  rubbers  and  caps,  put  into  retort, 
process  one  hour  at  250  degrees,  allow  pressure  to 
go  down,  remove  jars,  and  seal. 

All  of  these  meats  are  wholesome  and  delicious, 
having  a  rich  fresh  taste  which  cannot  be  said  of 
meats  that  are  sterilized  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in 
many  cases  spoil  in  a  short  time.    It  is  very  common 

for  us  to  have  jars  of 


Miss  Dietz  is  here  placing  jars  in  the  retort 
preparatory  to  sterilizing  them 


meats  and  vegetables 
which  have  been  canned 
a  year  or  more. 

After  you  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  you 
will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  you  can  fill  a  big 
cupboard  with  nicely 
canned  meat.  As  the  first 
picture  indicates,  I  have 
two  of  the  pressure  out- 
fits so  that  one  can  be  on 
the  stove  while  the  other 
is  being  emptied  and 
made  ready  for  the  next 
lot  of  cans. 

In  addition  to  farm- 
killed  meats,  I  have  also 
canned  considerable 
quantities  of  fish  with 
perfect  success.  While 
the  process  I  have  de- 
scribed is  chiefly  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  can  be 
done  with  meats  in  the 
home,  one  may  also  de- 
velop a  nice  business 
canning  meat  for  neigh- 
bors who  have  no  outfits 
of  their  own.  For  one 
family  we  canned  two 
hogs,  and  for  another 
three  quarters  of  a  beef. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  also  can  their  old  hens 
after  the  laying  season  is  over,  rather  than  sell  them 
at  the  low  prices  the  market  offers. 


Fastening  cover  on  retort.    This  makes  the  outfit  steam-tight.    The  gauge  registers 
steam  pressure,  which  is  kept  at  from  15  to  20  pounds  for  canning  most  meats 


Sells  Dressed  Beef 

By  MRS.  M.  KENNEDY 

HALL  we  kill  that  beef  and  keep  some  of  it  our- 
selves or  sell  it  alive  to  the  butcher  for  what  we 
can  get?"  is  a  question  that  troubles  many  a 
farmer  who  has  only  a  few  animals  to  dispose  of  in 
the  course  of  a  year.    Usually  the  unfamiliar  and 
disagreeable  task  of  killing  and  dressing,  accom- 
panied by  the  fear  of  getting  less  for  the 
meat  than  the  animal  would  bring  alive, 
gives  the  butcher  a  chance  to  make  several 
dollars  and  deprives  the  farmer's  family  of 
some  very  nice  meat. 

Perhaps  our  experience  may  help  someone 
else  to  answer  this  question  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner.  There  stood  in  our  barn  a 
short  time  ago  a  very  fine  corn-fed  steer  for 
which  my  husband  asked  $50.  Several 
butchers  looked  the  animal  over,  and  one 
of  them  offered  $40  for  it.  Another  said  he 
would  give  five  cents  a  pound  for  it  alive, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  no  stock  scales, 
and  so  refused  to  sell  without  knowing 
definitely  how  much  we  would  get. 

Finally  we  decided  to  butcher  the  animal 
ourselves  and  sell  the  meat  as  best  we  could. 
The  two  front  quarters,  weighing  281 
pounds,  sold  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  and 
brought  us  $22.48.  One  hind  quarter,  weigh- 
ing 124  pounds,  sold  at  nine  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound,  and  brought  $11.78.  The  hide 
weighed  84  pounds,  which,  at  14  cents  a 
pound,  brought  $11.76.  The  total  received 
for  all  parts  sold  was  therefore  $46.02,  or 
$6.02  more  than  we  had  been  offered  for  the 
animal  alive. 

And  remember  that  we  still  had  left  the 
other  hind  quarter,  weighing  124  pounds, 
also  the  heart,  tongue,  and  liver,  and  we 
made  about  two  gallons  of  tallow.  There  is 
Qjie  family  at  least  that  will  not  go  without 
beef  in  the  future. 
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Appropriations  for  1917 

BY  THE  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  for  1917  Congress  voted  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  $24,948,852  to 
continue  and  increase  its  work.  Other 
acts  bring  the  total  budget  available  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  over  $36,000,- 
000.  This  figure  does  not  include  any  of 
the  $70,000,000  provided  by  the  Federal 
Aid  Road  Act  for  road-building  during 
the  next  nine  years. 

Included  in  the  $36,000,000  odd  dol- 
lars is  a  million  and  a  quarter  set  aside 
for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  other  epidemics  which  may 
threaten  the  farms  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  an  emergency  fund  and  will  not  be 
used  unless  there  is  an  outbreak. 

Other  important  provisions  and  new 
legislation  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  are: 

Appropriation  of  $65,000  for  market 
news  service  for  live  stock,  meats,  and 
animal  products. 

Co-operative  employment  of  market- 
ing agents  in  the  various  States. 

Appropriation  of  $136,600  for  market 
news  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Appropriation  of  $175,000  for  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  of  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  potash  from  kelp. 
Appropriation  of  $50,000  for  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  producing  dyes  from 
material  grown  or  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Amendment  of  the  seed-importation 
law  which  permits  the  exclusion  of  seed 
which  contains  an  excess  of  dead  seed, 
dirt,  or  other  adulterants. 

Appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sugar-beet  seed  industry. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is 
allotted  to  the  various  bureaus  and 
branches  of  the  Department. 

Should  Let  Public  Know 

A CONVENTION  of  milk  producers 
tributary  to  a  large  city  was  held 
to  consider  methods  of  getting  a  living 
price  for  milk.  It  had  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  dairjonen  should  get  more 
for  milk  or  quit  producing  it.  The 
dealers  in  the  city  had  been  invited  to 
a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  just 
two  out  of  some  scores  of  them  had  ap- 
peared. The  milk  producers  were  mad 
all  through. 

Right  at  the  outset  a  newspaper  man 
appeared  and  asked  admission.  There 
was  some  discussion,  following  which  a 
motion  to  admit  the  press  was  voted 
down.  It  was  agreed  to  have  a  publicity 
committee  give  out  such  statement  of 
proceedings  as  it  saw  fit. 

That  convention  made  a  mistake 
right  at  the  outset.  If  those  milk  pro- 
ducers didn't  have  a  case  that  could 
stand  publicity,  they  didn't  deserve  a 
better  price.  They  did  have  such  a 
case,  and  should  have  invited  the  press 
and  anybody  else  interested.  In  brief, 
the  case  that  developed  from  the  discus- 
.  sion  was  this : 

They  were  getting  an  average  of  15 
cents  a  gallon  in  summer  (five  months) 
and  twenty-two  cents  in  winter,  for 
milk  that  the  consumer  paid  9  cents  a 
quart  for  the  entire  year.  The  cost  of 
stock,  land,  feed,  labor,  eversrthing,  had 


gone  up;  everything,  that  is,  except 
milk.  It  cost  them  an  average  of  over 
2  cents  a  gallon  to  ship.  That  left  an 
average  of  just  about  17  cents  a  gallon, 
the  year  through,  for  the  producer — 
considerably  less  than  half  what  the 
consumer  paid.    Was  it  enough? 

The  farmers  all  knew  it  was  not,  but 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  iiave  a 
committee  study  in  detail  the  costs  of 
production,  and  have  them  published, 
there  was  a  chorus  of  opposition.  "We 
know  we're  losing  money;  what  differ- 
ence whether  anybody  else  knows?"  was 
the  substance  of  the  objection. 

That  was  no  reason  at  all.  A  closed- 
door  convention,  refusing  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  anything  except  that  it  was 
talking  seriously  of  shutting  off  the 
town's  milk  supply  on  a  given  date  un- 
less it  got  an  arbitrary  increase  of 
price,  would  have  forfeited  all  claim  to 
public  sympathy.  A  good  majority  of 
those  present  favored  that  proceeding, 
which  would  have  been  ruinous.  The 
calmer  counsels  of  a  few  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  determined  to  make 
a  complete  public  exposition,  of  the 
facts,  with  statistics  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  etc.,  and  to  appeal 
for  public  support. 

That  convention  started  its  move- 
ment in  the  right  way,  anyhow.  The 
milk  producer  must  make  the  public  un- 
derstand that  he  is  really  its  friend. 
There  is  very  real  danger  of  milk  fam- 
ines all  over  the  country  in  the  coming 
year,  and  the  one  thing  that  will  keep 
dairymen  producing  milk  is  to  pay  them 
a  living  price  for  it.  With  hogs  around 
$11,  and  butter  at  present  prices,  there 
are  temptations  away  from  the  10-gal- 
lon  can. 

Chinese  Eggs 

EVER  since  the  hens  of  John  China- 
man began  laying  eggs  for  the 
American  breakfast  table,  everything 
except  "near-by  hennery"  or  special 
"nest-to-table"  brands  have  been  open  to 
suspicion.  Now  Yankee  business  thrift 
is  undertaking  to  have  the  Chinese  hen 
compete  for  American  honors  in  the 
field  of  "processed"  eggs.  A  Boston  con- 
cern has  recently  completed  an  egg-pre- 
serving plant  in  Shanghai,  China,  which 
has  started  in  to  handle  300,000  eggs 
daily.  The  eggs  are  either  frozen  or 
dried,  then  shipped  to  the  American 
trade  via  the  Pacific  Coast  in  "scram- 
bled" form.  These  eggs  enter  into  com- 
petition with  American  eggs  for  bakery 
and  confectionary  use.  These  Chinese 
eggs  are  bought  for  about  one-half  cent 
each,  and  are  processed  by  American 
machinery  "manned"  by  about  200  Chi- 
nese employees  one  half  of  whom  are 
girls. 

Chinese  men  candle  about  16,000  eggs 
apiece  a  day  by  using  electric-light 
candling  outfits.  Chinese  girls  can  break 
and  examine  3,000  eggs  apiece  daily, 
and  receive  $5  a  month  for  their  work. 

The  lesson'in  this  for  American  poul- 
trymen  is  to  let  the  foreigner  have  the 
bakery  and  confectionary  egg  trade,  and 
use  every  ounce  of  energy  in  developing 
the  American  taste  for  the  strictly  fresh 
fancy  flavor  of  near-by  laid  eggs.  The 
person  who  becomes  a  breakfast-egg 
epicure  doesn't  know  how  to  begin  his 
day  without  this  first  aid  to  the  hungry. 

The  Steel  Outlook 

THIS  is  the  way  the  steel  situation 
looks:  In  spite  of  a  supply  of  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  points  nearly  dou- 
ble that  of  a  year  ago,  the  steel  mills  of 
the  country  now  have  unfilled  orders 
amounting  to  about  ten  million  tons. 
And  even  should  all  Europe  lay  down 
arms  to-morrow,  there  would  be  little 
relief  in  sight.  The  replacement  of 
bridges,  railroads,  and  buildings  will 
create  a  demand  for  steel  that  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  years.  Wholesale 
prices  of  steel  products  in  Pittsburgh 
have  within  the  last  year  advanced  116 
per  cent.  Fence  wire  at  wholesale  has 
increased  81  per  cent,  and  cut  nails  67 
per  cent.  Rare  metals  such  as  tungsten, 


chromium,  and  manganese,  which  are 
used  in  high-grade  alloys,  have  advanced 
over  500  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Retail  prices  on  farm  machinery, 
metal  roofing,  fencing,  and  building 
hardware  have  increased,  but  not  to  the 
extent  predicted.  Fearing  a  public  pro- 
test over  increased  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, manufacturers  have  attempted 
to  make  their  stocks  of  raw  metal  last 
until  the  iron  market  declined.  But 
with  the  steel  mills  dictating  higher  and 
higher  prices  in  apparent  indifference 
to  new  orders,  we  must  brace  ourselves 
for  an  advance  in  retail  prices  and  take 
comfort  in  the  continued  good  markets 
of  farm  products. 

Disk  harrows  and  disk  drills  are  ex- 
pected to  show  a  very  large  advance 
since  disk  blades  have  increased  enor- 
mously. Persons  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  wire  fencing  are  likely  to 
save  anywhere  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
by  buying  before  spring.  It  is  also  a 
good  time  to  stock  up  with  building 
hardware,  plow  points,  repair  parts, 
iron  piping,  and  tools  of  all  kinds. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  from 
any  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  only 
after  close  questioning  in  many  branches 
of  steel-using  industries.  The  feeling 
that  higher  prices  must  appear  in  a  few 
months  is  unanimous,  also  there  is  keen 
regret  that  the  advance  is  necessary. 

Fencing  Out  the  Dog 

DURING  the  past  season  there  has 
been  an  experiment  carried  out  on 
one  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Agriculture  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  whether  sheep 
can  be  safely  kept  by  fencing  them  in  a 
dog-proof  enclosure  every  night.  The 
dog-proof  fence  enclosing  one  acre,  and 
with  the  open  shed  suitable  for  protect- 
ing 100  sheep  from  storms,  cost  $125. 

The  fence  was  constructed  of  woven 
wire  five  feet  high.  Just  below  the 
woven  wire,  close  to  the  ground,  a 
barbed  wire  was  stapled,  and  two 
barbed  wires  above  the  woven  wire — 
the  first  four  inches  above  the  woven 
wire,  and  the  second  eight  inches  above 
the  first  barbed  wire.  Thus  a  fence 
about  6%  feet  high  was  provided. 

The  plan  of  dividing  the  corral  into 
equal  parts  and  alternating  the  sheep 
on  each  portion  every  ten  days  was 
found  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

This  plan,  of  course,  safeguards  the 
sheep  during  the  night,  but  where  the 
pastures  are  rough  and  broken  and  far 
from  the  home  buildings,  it  has  often 
been  found  that  sheep  suffer  seriously 
from  dog  damage  in  the  dajrtime. 


Our  Letter  Box 


Suggestions  for  Betty 

Dear  Editor:  Please  tell  Betty,  the 
June  Bride,  to  keep  right  on  ordering 
her  dresses  from  the  catalogue  houses. 
It  costs  more,  of  course,  than  to  make 
them  herself.  But  think  of  the  time 
saved  in  which  she  can  "bend  her  ener- 
gies to  making  money"  (for  instance, 
filling  orders  for  marmalade,  with  sugar 
out  of  sight)  "instead  of  trsdng,  in  such 
an  inefficient  way,  to  save  a  few  pen- 
nies!" 

Meanwhile,  we  who  have  kept  in  prac- 
tice with  the  needle  will  continue  to 
make  our  pin-money  by  taking  up,  let- 
ting down,  taking  in  and  letting  out, 
and  otherwise  remodeling  the  catalogue- 
house  dress.  Take  it  from  one  who  has 
had  experience.   Clara  Owens,  Iowa, 

Speaks  for  the  Husband 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  the  temerity  to 
submit  the  following:  A  zealous. press 
agent  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  Sep- 
tember 16th,  writing  under  the  title 
"Willing  to  Cater,"  has  this  to  say  about 
"a  neighbor  of  mine  who  claims  she 
makes  more  from  her  produce  in  a  year 
than  her  husband  does  from  his  farming 
operations," 

This  neighbor  sells  butter,  eggs,  gar- 
den truck,  poultry,  honey,  and  lard. 
The  sum  total  of  sales  for  these  amount- 
ed in  1915  to  $796.  We  are  told  that 
"most  of  this  produce  she  raises  her- 
self," and  that  "there  is  nothing  spec- 
tacular   about    her    methods,"  The 
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assurance  is  repeated  that  the  revenue!' 
derived  came  from  the  produce  "one 
woman  raises  and  markets — practically  . 
alone." 

In  other  words,  the  burden  of  the  rag-/ 
time  song  applies  here — ^"Everybody 
works  but  my  old  man."  He,  poor  man, 
handles  the  herd  and  supplies  the  "bal- 
anced ration,"  which  ought  to  cut  some- 
thing of  a  figure  when  the  cream 
separator  turns  out  its  product.  But 
it  doesn't.  Why?  Because  this  is  the 
twentieth  century,  and  woman  has  the 
right  of  way, 

-  It  doesn't  cost  this  "neighbor  of  mine" 
anything  to  raise  chickens,  for  they  just 
feed  on  the  old  man.  Her  turkeys  go  to 
market  in  "prime  condition."  A  turkey 
will  eat  nearly  as  much  corn  as  a  horse, 
and  that  too  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing on  the  husband's  side  of  the 
ledger.  M.  H,  Jenson,  Kansas. 

The  Same  Story 

Dear  Editor:  Being  a  reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  I  am  interested  in 
your  Editor's  Letter  in  the  issue  of  July 
1st,  entitled  "So  a  Young  Man  Can  Get 
a  Farm  of  His  Own."  I  am  also  a  man 
just  past  the  fifty-year  mark.  I  came 
to  Nebraska  in  '79  with  my  father. 
Have  seen  the  country  develop  so  that 
land  in  Merrick  County  which  at  that 
time  could  be  had  for  the  asking  is  now 
worth  from  $65  to  $200  an  acre.  In  '79 
the  same  question  was  being  asked  by 
our  young  men  as  it  is  to-day:  "Where 
shall  we  go?" 

Now,  let  me  suggest  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  and  is  being 
answered  every  year  by  our  best  young 
men,  those  who  have  the  intelligence 
and  the  ambition  to  take  hold  of  the 
opportunities  that  Nature  has  laid  be- 
fore them.  Being  a  resident  of  western 
Nebraska,  and  having  invested  in  land 
here  only  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  seen 
land  which  at  that  time  could  be  bought 
for  at  from  $3  to  $10  an  acre  advahce 
to  $15  to  $40.  This  land  will  produce 
good  crops.  Now  such  land  must  ulti- 
mately reach  its  real  value  the  same  as 
all  other  land  has  always  done. 

George  Rose,  Nebraska. 

Oklahoma  Optimism 

Dear  Editor:  I've  been  thinking  for 
some  time  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to 
your  paper  in  appreciation  of  the  many 
good  ideas  I  have  secured  from  it  on 
raising  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

The  dry  weather  damaged  cotton  to  a 
great  extent  here  in  Oklahoma,  the  corn 
crop  is  light,  and  other  feeds  suffered 
too.  But  recent  rains  have  helped  get 
the  ground  in  good  shape  for  wheat- 
sowing,  and  cotton  is  bringing  from  14 
to  16  cents.     D.  W.  Smith,  Oklahoma, 

Prefers  Eight-Pig  Litters 

Dear  Editor:  The  pig  that  is  far- 
rowed and  not  raised  is  no  profit  to 
anyone.  I  note  in  looking  over  a  num- 
ber of  litter  records  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  very  large  litters  farrowed  are 
lost  down  to  from  seven  to  eight  pigs. 
I  once  owned  a  sow  that  never  farrowed 
more  than  ten  pigs  at  a  time,  and  an- 
other that  usually  farrowed  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  at  a  litter.  These  sows 
were  owned  at  the  same  time  and  a 
record  kept  of  their  pigs.  An  average 
of  the  pigs  raised  showed  that  the  sow 
that  never  farrowed  large  litters  only 
lost  one  pig  while  she  was  kept,  and 
the  average  of  pigs  raised  showed  up  as 
well  as  the  other  one.  Some  sows  seem 
to  be  naturally  careless  with  their  pigs 
and  kill  many  of  them. 

I  prefer  the  sow  that  farrows  me- 
dium-sized litters,  and  raises  them,  to 
the  one  that  farrows  very  large  litters. 
From  seven  to  eight  pigs  are  as  many  as 
one  sow  can  raise.  She  cannot  eat  ana 
digest  enough  to  provide  milk  for  more 
than  that  number' without  danger  of 
injuring  her  own  constitution.  >j 

A.  J.  Legg,  West  Virginia. 

To  Keep  Girls  at  Home 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  an  appreciative 
reader  of  your  paper,  and  seeing  a  letter 
in  the  July  15th  issue  from  Frances 
Albro  of  Oklahoma,  asking  for  articles 
about  keeping  the  girl  on  the  farm,  I 
decided  to  write  a  little  on  the  subject. 

I  am  a  girl  of  seventeen,  but  a  thor- 
oughbred farmer.  I  have  lived  in  town 
about  two  years,  but  the  experience, 
though  I  was  small  at  the  time,  has  only 
helped  to  tie  the  golden  cords  of  country 
life  about  my  heart. 

We  girls  want  amusement  as  well  as 
the  boys.  Give  us  good  literature  to 
read — ^books  to  help  us  understand  the 
beautiful  lessons  nature  teaches.  Let 
us  enjoy  the  company  of  the  nice  young 
people  of  our  community.  Don't  make 
us  drudge  our  lives  away,  and  give  us 
time  for  recreation,  and  we  will  not 
want  to  leave  the  farm.  Girls  as  well  as 
the  boys  are  going  to  have  amusement, 
even  if  they  do  have  to  go  to  the  city 
to  get  it.  Let's  hear  from  other  boys 
and  girls.    Harriet  Harrison,  N.  C. 
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On  a  Great  Farm  in  the  Blue  Grass  Country— from  an  actual  photograph 


Why  You  Can't  Buy  Goodyear  Tires 

From  Mail  Order  Houses 


A  study  of  old  tires  gathered  in  junk  yards  shows  that  many  of  them  wear  out  before  their 
time  because  they  have  not  been  used  properly. 

So  a  manufacturer  of  tires  has  not  done  his  duty  to  the  public  until  he  provides  a  way  for 
all  tire  users  to  get  the  constant  advice  and  help  of  tire  experts. 


You  may  think  your  car  is  running  just  right  and 
that  your  tires  are  doing  all  that  they  should  do.  But 
an  expert,  in  five  minutes,  may  show  you  how  to  get 
three  times  the  mileage  you  are  now  getting. 

That  is  why  Goodyear  Tires  are  sold  through  Good- 
year Service  Stations — and  not  through  mail  order 
houses  or  direct  from  factory — so  that  all  Goodyear 


users  may  be  able  to  get  the  last  mile  of  wear  out  of 
their  tires. 


*  * 


* 


There  is  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  man  in  your 
neighborhood.  He  will  sell  you  tires  worth  the  money. 
Then  he  will  help  you  get  your  money's  worth  by 
advice,  inspection  and  inflation  service. 

This  is  the  only  right  way  to  sell  tires — or  buy  tires. 


Good  Tubes  Make  Casings  Wear  Longer 

When  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  man  suggests  that  you  put 
Goodyear  Tubes  in  your  Goodyear  casings  he  is  thinking  as  much 
about  making  your  casings  wear  a  long  time  as  about  selling  tubes. 

He  will  especially  recommend  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
because  they  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 

All  Goodyear  Tubes  are  made  the  right  way.  They  are  built  up 
of  layer  on  layer  of  pure,  tissue-thin  gum,  not  ground  out  of  a  machine 
like  sausage. 

Each  layer  is  inspected  for  sand  holes  and  bubbles.  Then  a  valve 
patch  is  put  on  and  the  whole  is  vulcanized  into  one  unified,  air-tight 
tube,  which  will  do  all  the  work  required  of  a  tube  and  do  it  longer 
and  better  than  others  not  made  in  this  careful,  expensive  way. 


You'll  Be  Glad  You  Got  This  Repair  Kit 

All  of  the^ick-repair  tire  necessities  have  been  collected  into  one 
handy  package  in  the  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit. 

This  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  is  worth  many 
times  its  price — in  peace  of  mind  alone. 

When  you  start  out  with  the  Kit  in  your  tool  box  you  know  that 
you  are  going  to  get  back  home,  whether  you  are  carrying  spare 
tires  or  not 

Whatever  accident  your  tires  may  have — short  of  complete  min- 
is provided  for  in  the  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit.  It  contains  an  inside 
protection  patch,  outside  protection  patch,  self-cure  tube  patches, 
cement,  talc,  friction  tape,  valve  parts  and  pressure  gauge — all  gathered 
together  so  that  you  know  they  are  all  there. 

Get' it  next  time  you  buy  gasoline. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and ' '  Tire  Saver"  "Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Doing  **the  Impossible" 


The  Gordian  knot  is  the 
ages-old  symbol  of  the  seem- 
ingly impossible.  Alexander 
the  Great  gave  it  a  pleice  in 
legendary  history  when,  unable 
to  untie  it,  he  cut  it  in  twain 
with  his  sword. 

This  famous  incident  of  an- 
tiquity has  its  modern  counter- 
part in  the  real  work  of  the  men 
whose  vision  and  unrestricted 
initiative  brought  forth  the 
great  Bell  System. 

In  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  one  Gordian  knot 
after  another  has  been  met 
with.  Yet  each  new  obstacle 
yielded  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
telephone  pioneers.  Every 
difficulty  was  handled  with  a 
will  and  a  courage  which  knew 
not  failure. 


Man's  words  have  been 
given  wings  and  carried  wher- 
ever his  will  directs.  Electrical 
handicaps  have  been  overcome 
one  by  one. 

The  feeble  current  of  tele- 
phone speech  has  had  a  way 
hewn  for  its  passage  through 
all  physical  impediments,  until 
the  entire  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is 
within  hearing  of  a  child's 
faint  cry. 

This  record  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem for  past  achievements  is 
an  earnest  of  future  accom- 
plishment. New  problems  are 
being  met  with  the  same 
indomitable  spirit,  which 
guarantees  a  more  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  a  more 
perfect  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Mogul  8-16 — Real  Kerosene  Tractor 

Sells  for  $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


WIN  NCR 

^  £XPOSITITJIH^^ 


WHEN  you  buy  a  tractor,  look  beyond  the 
price.  It  is  not  the  price  a  man  pays  for  a 
tractor  which  is  of  the  most  importance,  but 
what  its  power  costs.  A  Mogul  8-16  burning 
kerosene,  in  5,ooo  hours  of  work,  will  save  more  than 
its  original  price  over  the  cost  of  the  same  power 
produced  by  a  gasoline  tractor.  Remember,  the  8-i6 
is  a  real  kerosene  tractor,  planned  and  built  originally 
for  using  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel.  Price  is  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  Mogul  8-16  saving. 

It  is  our  policy  to  sell  the  Mogul  8-16  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  always  maintaining  Mogrul  quality,  though  nowadays 
some  of  the  materials  are  almost  unobtainable  even  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  from  SO  to  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  a 
few  months  ago.  S72S  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  Mogul  8-16  can  be  sold. 

Orders  placed  at  once  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  being 
filled  without  delay.  See  the  Mogul  8-16  dealer  or  write  oa 
for  the  story  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(hcorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CLampion    Deering    McConnick    Milwaukee    Otbome  Phoo 


Nation's  Business 

Issues  Involved  at  the  Coming  Election 


By  JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  23, 1916. 

IT'S  a  wise  po- 
litical prophet 
that  makes  no 
prophecies  so  late 
in  .the  campaign 
that  they'll  possi- 
bly be  remembered  to  his  discredit  after 
the  votes  are  counted.    I'm  wise. 

This  has  been  a  bad  campaign  for  the 
wiseacres.  For  ups  and  downs  of  for- 
tune, it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has 
been  another  such  political  contest  in 
the  country.  People  who  remember  the 
election  of  1864  have  told  me  that  in 
this  regard  it  was  more  like  the  present 
contest  than  any  other  they  can  recall. 
There  were  times  when  everything 
looked  like  Lincoln ;  again  when  McClel- 
lan  seemed  a  winner ;  then  a  reversal. 

Right  after  the  political  conventions 
this  year  there  was  a  period  of  supreme 
Republican  confidence  and  almost  cor- 
responding Democratic  depression.  Mr. 
Hughes  looked  like  a  winner  in  a  lope. 

Then  things  shifted,  and  Wilson  came 
back.  There  was  no  accounting  for  it. 
Democrats  became  confident,  except 
those  experienced  politicians  who  have 
for  a  long  time  been  noting  the  mercu- 
rial quality  of  the  Wilson  popularity. 
These  inclined  to  shake  their  heads  a  bit 
-ominously  and  to  hope  there  wouldn't  be 
time  for  another  reversal  before  elec- 
tion. 

The  reversal  came,  just  as  they  had 
feared.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  railroad  strike  and  the 
settlement  of  its  issues  by  the  legislation 
that  the  President  engineered  through 
Congress. 

That  strike  settlement  was  a  shock,  in 
its  immediate  results,  to  most  of  the 
Democrats ;  a  gratifying  surprise  to  Re- 
publicans. For  from  the  day  when  the 
President  took  into  his  own  hand  the 
mediation  efforts  aimed  at  settling  the 
difficulty  and  staving  off  a  strike,  Demo- 
crats calculated  that  the  President 
would  make  a  vast  amount  of  political 
capital  out  of  it;  Republicans  feared 
and  assumed  he  would.  To  the  great 
majority  of  candid  commentators  it 
looked  as  if  the  crisis  had  been  fash- 
ioned just  to  the  hand  of  a  President 
who  would  be  resourceful  enough  to 
save  the  country  from  the  calamity. 
Republicans  gloomed.  Democrats  il- 
lumined. 

But  the  unexpected  happened.  No 
matter  what  the  merits,  the  country 
didn't  take  kindly  to  the  business.  A 
week  after  the  legislation  had  passed, 
the  campaign's  tide  had  visibly  turned. 
Wilson  was  on  the  defensive.  The  coim- 
try  had  misgivings.  The  terms  were 
denounced  as  a  surrender  to  the  unions 
of  railroad  employees.  It  was  charged 
that  the  whole  principle  of  arbitration 
in  labor  disputes  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  that  unspeakably  dangerous  conse- 
quences would  surely  flow  from  that 
sacrifice. 

Democrats  protested  in  vain  that  the 
legislation  had  received  the  support  of 
a  large  majority  of  Republicans  in  the 
House,  and  a  considerable  share  of  them 
in  the  Senate.  No  difference.  The 
country  was  just  as  determined  to  blame 
the  President  for  doing  a  piece  of  mis- 
chief as  it  had  been  expected  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  a  big  service. 

So  things  were  reversed  again.  Re- 
publicans "lit  up,"  and  Democrats  hung 
out  the  crape. 

AT  THIS  period  of  the  campaign  the 
XlL Maine  election  came  on;  and  it  was 
a  Democratic  disaster.  The  Democratic 
campaign  managers  insisted  to  the  last 
minute  that  they  would  elect  one  Sena- 
tor and  had  a  good  chance  to  carry  their 
Governor.  Instead,  the  Republicans 
swept  the  board  clean.  Their  majority 
really  wasn't  so  big  as  to  warrant  all 
the  rejoicing,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  had  made  the  mistake  of 
claiming  too  much.  A  rather  ordinary 
Republican  majority  took  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  tremendous  victory  by  con- 
trast with  the  claims  the  Democrats  had 
made.  ' 

But  the  case  was  not  closed  yet. 
President  Wilson  peeped  out  of  the  dig- 
nified retirement  in  which  he  had  been 
insisting  he  should  refrain  from  a  cam- 
paign scramble,  to  make  a  few  speeches 
at  "non-partisan"  occasions  on  "non-po- 
litical'-' themes.  These  guaranteed-not- 
to  -  injure  -  the  -  most  -  delicate  -  fabric 
speeches  were  just  about  as  full  of  poli- 
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tics  as  a  double- 
yolked  egg  is  of 
meat,  and  they 
promptly  made  the 
Democrats  chirk 
up.  By  the  second 
week  of  October 
the  Democrats  in- 
sisted that  the  tide  was  flowing  their 
way  again;  they  were  chipper  as  larks, 
and  the  ones  who  weren't  pretended  to 
be.  The  Republicans  lost  some  of  their 
cockiness,  though  pretending  not  to; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  the  finish 
both  sides  have  been  whistling  in  tones 
of  the  most  prodigious  confidence  they 
could  command,  and  wondering  if  those 
uncanny  white 'things  they  were  seeing 
were  tombstones. 

THIS  country  is  "normally"  Republi- 
can by  about  a  million  votes.  Four 
years  ago  the  Republicans  split,  "some 
Democrats  went  in  with  the  Progres- 
sives, and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  by  a 
plurality.  The  Democrats  captured 
Congress,  and  came  into  power  with  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
could  do.  They  did  a  good  deal;  even 
their  opponents  admit  that.  Under  the 
leadership  and  often  the  spur  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  they  passed  an  amount  of 
important  legislation  certainly  equal  to 
that  of  any  administration  since  the 
Civil  War  era.  Was  it  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation the  country  wanted?  That  has 
been  the  question  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  A  long 
list  of  "favorite  sons"  were  brought  out, 
and  twin  conventions.  Republican  and 
Progressive,  were  called  for  the  same 
week  in  Chicago.  The  Progressive  lead- 
ers were  determined  to  name  Roosevelt 
in  both  conventions;  the  old  guard  of 
Republican  leaders  were  just  as  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  be  named. 
While  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  they 
were  anxious  to  nominate  some  other 
man  of  suflBciently  progressive  ten- 
dencies to  make  a  reunion  of  Republi- 
cans and  Progressives  possible.  Justice 
Hughes  was  taken  up,  pushed,  and 
finally  nominated  by  the  Republicans, 
while  the  colonel  was  named  by  the 
Progressive  convention.  As  soon  as  he 
knew  that  Justice  Hughes  had  been 
named  by  the  Republicans,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  wired  a  tentative  declination 
of  the  Progressive  candidacy,  which  was 
read  to  the  Progressive  gathering  un- 
der most  dramatic  circumstances.  It 
marked  the  end  of  the  Progressive 
party;  all  realized  that.  But  did  it 
mean  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party?  Would  the  mass  of  Pro- 
gressives follow  their  leader  back  into 
the  Republican  fold?  If  with  substan- 
tial unanimity  they  would,  they  would 
carry  the  country. 

That's  what  the  campaign  really  has 
been  about.  The  Democrats  have  pro- 
tested that  their  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative record  was  progressive,  and 
deserved  'the  support  of  progressive 
people.  The  Republicans  have  de- 
nounced the  adminstration  for  weakness 
in  foreign  policy,  vacillation,  business 
incapacity,"  and  failure  to  measure  up  to 
an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  na- 
tional business  in  such  a  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  two 
chief  issues  seemed  likely  to  center  the 
chief  interest — aside,  that  is,  from  the 
underlying  question  of  whether  the 
country  wanted  to  "go  Democratic"  or 
"^o  Republican."  One  was  the  tariff, 
the  other  the  management  of  foreign  re- 
lations under  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Democrats  had  come  into  power 
at  the  climax  of  a  long  tariff  agitation. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  1909 
had  split  the  Republican  party,  whose 
insurgent  faction  insisted  that  it  was  a 
revision  upward  instead  of  the  down- 
ward revision  that  had  been  promised. 
The  country's  verdict,  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1910,  was  against  the 
Republicans ;  the  Democrats  were  swept 
into  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  1912  completed  the  perform- 
ance by  giving  them  also  the  Senate  and 
the  Presidency. 

Of  one  thing  there  ia  no  doubt:  the 
country  is  thoroughly  prosperous.  Re- 
publicans say  the  Underwood  tariff 
would  have  wrecked  business  before  this 
time  if  the  war  had  not  come  along  in 
time  to  create  a  big,  abnormal  demand 
for  our  wares.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  treasury  [continued  on  page  28] 
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Oats  Cut  with  Buncher 

By  J.  J.  King 

THIS  is  in  answer  to  the  question 
"Have  You  Used  Bunchers?"  asked 
in  a  previous  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. My  experience  with  bunchers  was 
during  the  past  summer  and  fall.  I  had 
50  acres  of  oats  on  terraced  land,  and  in 
some  places  the  oats  was  very  thick. 
There  were  some  fruit-tree  stumps  and 
large  rocks  on  the  land,  which  made 
cutting  difficult,  but  I  harvested  those 
50  acres  of  oats  with  my  buncher,  and 
also  cut  the  oats  on  the  terraces. 

We  made  any  size  piles  we  wanted, 
generally  equal  to  about  12  bundles  of 
oats.  After  the  oats  had  cured  for 
about  twelve  hours,  we  drove  near  the 
piles  with  a  hayrack  and  pitched  it  on 
with  forks. 

With  a  buncher  you  don't  have  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  raking,  and  the  oats, 
hay,  or  whatever  crop  you  raise,  is  per- 
fectly clean,  because  it  is  not  dragged 
on  the  ground.  Stock  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  eating  clean  food. 


pie  and  convincing  model  and  the  agent 
showed  how  perfectly  it  worked.  The 
wife  was  completely  captivated,  and  she 
knew  that  John  would  at  once  be  con- 
vinced that  this  was  no  swindle  or  hum- 
bug. 

When  John  came  home  and  dinner 
was  over,  his  wife  produced  the  model 
which  soon  convinced  him  that  it  was  a 
practical  device  and  that  certainly  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  such  a  pump. 
The  agent  soon  persuaded  him  to  buy  a 
township  right  at  the  exceedingly  low 
price  of  $250,  the  agent  selling  nothing 
but  the  township  right.  The  purchaser 
of  this  right  was  authorized  to  sell  farm 
rights  at  $50  each. 

After  considerable  expenditure  and 

trouble.  Farmer  John  D   installed 

the  first  of  the  self-lift  pumps  on  his 
own  farm,  only  to  learn  that  he  had 
again  been  swindled.  It  took  the  weight 
of  the  cow  to  elevate  water  into  the 
trough  about  as  fast  as  a  goose  could 
drink  it. 


Self-Lift  a  Delusion 

By  A.  Brokaw 

THE  accounts  of  swindles  against 
which  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
are  warned  reminds  me  of  the  experi- 
ence of  my  neighbor  John  D  ,  an 

honest,  confiding  farmer.  On  two  pre- 
vious occasions  he  had  been  swindled 
out  of  several  hundred  dollars  by 
smooth-talking  patent-right  salesmen. 
He  vowed  that  the  next  representative 
of  a  patent  device  should  be  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  premises. 

However,  some  time  afterwards  while 
he  was  away  from  home,  an  honest- 
looking  man  drove  into  his  yard,  stating 
t  to  his  wife  that  he  represented  a  water- 
lift  or  self-pumping  device.  He  said 
that  when  it  was  properly  installed  in  a 
well  the  weight  of  the  drinking  animal 
would  force  the  water  into  the  trough. 

He  stated  that  he  had  learned  that 
her  husband  had  been  badly  buncoed  by 
agents,  but  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
show  him  his  pumping  device.  As  it 
was  near  the  noon  hour,  he  had  simply 
stopped  to  feed  his  horse  and  get  dinner 
for  himself  if  possible.  As  her  husband 
was  not  to  arrive  home  till  about  one 
o'clock,  he  said  he  was  willing  to  wait 
and  take  dinner  with  the  family. 

In  the  meantime  the  wife's  curiosity 
was  aroused,  and  she  asked  him  to  show 
just  how  an  animal's  weight  would 
pump  water  for  it  to  drink.  She  said  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  exhibit  the  device 
when  her  husband  was  present,  but  the 
model  could  be  demonstrated  and  re- 
turned to  the  vehicle  before  he  returned. 
The  model  consisted  of  a  small  bellows 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  two-quart  tin 
can  partly  filled  with  water.  The  can 
represented  the  well.  The  bellows  had 
a  check  valve  at  the  bottom  and  a  small 
pipe  extending  from  the  top  section  of 
theJjellows  into  a  watering  trough. 

There  was  a  rod  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bellows  to  a  lever  which 
in  turn  was  fastened  to  the  platform 
where  the  animal  stood.  The  weight  of 
the  drinking  animal  consequently  de- 
pressed the  bellows  and  forced  water  up 
the  pipe  into  the  trough.   It  was  a  sim- 


New  Uses  for  Trucks 

AMOTOR  TRUCK  is  the  connecting 
link  between  an  automobile  and  a 
tractor.  Trucks  are  made  which  in  an 
emergency  can  be  used  for  pulling  a 
plow,  and  when  that  work  is  done  you 
can  equip  it  with  seats  and  use  it  fdr 
carrying  passengers.  Motor  trucks  and 
automobiles  are  also  made  which  can  be 
equipped  with  belt  pulleys  and  used  to 
run  stationary  machinery.  Large  trucks 


Here  is  a  case  where  a  motor  truck  car- 
ries a  full-grown  tree 

are  able,  by  means  of  a  winch,  to  clear 
land  by  motor  power,  also  to  put  on  and 
take  off  their  own  load  through  the 
power  of  the  engine. 

The  picture  of  the  tree  shows  the 
enormous  strength  of  heavy-duty  trucks. 
But  the  scene  shown  is  comparatively 
simple  compared  with  a  similar  occasion 
when  an  oak  tree  40  feet  high  and  13 
inches  in  diameter  was  moved  42  miles. 
The  tree  and  the  earth  about  the  roots 
weighed  five  tons,  but  the  trip  was 
safely  made  over  ordinary  roads.  A 
Massachusetts  man  has  a  truck  that 
has  traveled  31,274  miles  in  two  years, 
doing  all  the  farm  hauling. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  motor  trucks  in  a  co-operative  way, 
but,  as  with  similar  enterprises,  the 
work  of  financing  them  proved  a  stum- 
bling block.  A  group  of  fifty  truck 
gardeners  in  New  Jersey,  however,  have 
apparently  made  a  success  of  motor 
trucks  for  co-operative  hauling. 

They  purchased  four  second-hand 
five-ton  trucks  at  $1,800  apiece,  each 
man  paying  according  to  the  amount  of 
produce  he  was  to  ship.  The  trucks 
have  now  been  operating  four  months 
successfully. 


This  motor  truck  might  equally  well  deserve  the  name  of  tractor.    It  is  here 
doing  a  good  job  of  plowing 


^  "The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy' 


¥•  The  engineer  in  the 

t*  O  lYl  Ol  1 Q    r*  ni*     I T  Q  picture  is  Rush  A.  Eddy 

*  CllllWUO    X  %Jl  ^{  the  Chicago.  Mil- 

*  waukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 

£x  f*f*t'lTrSkt*^T  way.  He  times  his  runs 

C*V»jr  a  Hamilton. 

Hundreds  of  Hamilton  owners  have  written  us 
letters  telling  of  the  phenomenal  timekeeping 
records  made  by  their  watches.  The  fact 
that  more  Hamiltons  are  in  use  on  American 
railroads  than  any  other  watch  is  proof  that 
the  Hamilton  Watch  is  the  timekeeper  for  the 
man  who  values  accuracy. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  own  a  Hamilton  as  any  other  kind 
of  watch.  You  can  buy  Hamilton  movements  alone  to 
fit  the  case  you  now  have  for  $12.25  (113.00  in  Canada) 
and  up.  There  are  cased  models  at  $25.00,  $28.00, 
$40.00,  $50.00  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Ham- 
ilton Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  All  have  Hamilton 
Acciu-acy  and  Durabihty. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper" 

Read  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  and  see  the  various 
Models  pictured  and  described.  The  book  tells 
many  interesting  facts  about  watchmaking. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Dept.  48,  Lancaster,  Pernisylvania 


No  Money  in  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


On  Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  HARTMAN'S  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  organization,  and  over 
two  million  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record  smashing  offer  as  this.  You  can  order  any 
size  or  style  engine  you  want — we  will  send  it  at  once.  You  pay  no  money  down;  make  no  bank 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  We  ask  for  no  security.  Everything  confidential  between  you  and 
Hartman's.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect — send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  you'll  not 
be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  exactly  the  engine  you've  been  waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-tenth  in  30 
days;  or  one-sixth  in  60  days,  giving  you  10  months  or  a  full  year  to  pay,  whichever  you  prefer. 
These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  sizes  and  styles  of 

The'^  Great  *  Majestic  ^  Engines 

Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H-P, 
STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE,  HORSE  PORTABLE 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  size  and  style  is  best  for  your  require- 
ments. -Note  the  sensationally  low  bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it 
possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hartman  does  it.  And 
you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  doo't  think  it  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  ever  offered. 

"The.  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline 
engines,  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore,  expensive  to  operate;  or 
like  others,  that  are  so  light,  they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at 
high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  m&diurn" — neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  num- 
ber of  parts — a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced — just  the  right  weight  for  the  power 
it  is  designed  to  develop — no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.    Gives  good,  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


The  most  valuable  engine 
book  ever  published.  Tells 
about  the  wonderful  Majes- 
tic, how  made,  and  why  itisthe 
biggest  engine  value.  Tells  how 
to  pick  out  size  and  style  engine 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and 
explains  the  famous  farm  credit 
plan.  Mail  coupon  or  postal. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
4033-41  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 


liVlillPcirWlimiNOWl 


THE  HAHTMflN  CO..  4639-41  LaSalle  St..  Chicapo  ■ 

Withont  obhgating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog  ■ 

No.E-264  and  particulars  of  Farm  Credit  plan.  I 

Name   | 

Address  I 

P.  O.  Box   I 

or  R.  F.  D,  m 

Town  State   f 


Am. 
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Going  back  home  from  town  carry 
a  box  of  ^RmiEY'S  with  you. 
Then  you'll  have  it  always  handy. 


Two 
delicious 
flavors 


( 
I 


Sealed 
tight- 
kept 
right 


It   quenches    thirst,    refreshes    mouth  and 
throat,  aids  appetite  and  digestion. 
A  boon  to  smokers — it  makes 
the  next  pipe  or  cigar  taste 
better. 


Send  tor  the  Wrigley  Spearmen's 
quaint  Mother  Goose  Book  in 
handsome  colors,  free.  Addreas 
Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co..  1411  Keener 
Bnilding,  Chicaso. 


**Chew  it  after  every  meal** 


I 


Certain  -feeck 


Best  quality  roofing  felt,  saturated  with  the  General's  own  blend 
of  soft  asphalts,  then  coated  with  harder  asphalts  to  keep  the 
soft  saturation  from  drying  out — thai  is  CERTAIN-TEED;  the  roof- 
ing that  outlasts  its  long  guarantee  of  5,  10  or  15  years  (according  to  ply,  1,  2  or  3).  You  cannot 
get  more  economical  roofing  service  at  any  price.  Your  local  dealer  sells  CERTAIN-TEED 
at  reasonable  prices;  ask  him  to  show  you  the  CERTAIN-TEED  Guarantee,  backed  by  the 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Roofings  and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.  Louis    Boston    Cleveland    Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Francisco   Los  Angeles    Milwaukee   Cincinnati    New  Orleans    Minneapolis  Seattle 
Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Atlanta  Richmond  Des  Moines  Houston  Duluth  London  Sydney 


^^^^      ~  TRADE  MARK  \ 


Velvety  Fleece  Lined 
for  Warmth 


Elastic  Ribbed  for 
Perfect  Fit 


VELLASTIC'-Family  Health  Underwear 


T^HE  wonderful  patented 
VELLASTIC  knit  fabric 
baffles  the  chills  and  colds  re- 
sulting- from  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature. This  ribbed  fleece  under- 
wear keeps  the  body  comfortable, 
whether  you  are  indoors  or  out. 
Doctors  recommend  it. 
The  luxurious  inner  fleece,  never 
mats,  knots  or  washes  out.  The 
outer  elastic  ribbed  fabric  gives  you 
(freedom  of  movement  and  a  perfec- 


tion of  fit  never  experienced  in  other 
winter  underwear.  And  Veliastic 
gives  you  great  warmth  without  great 
weight. 

At  all  dealers  Veixastic  Union  Suits 
and  separate  garments   for  men^ 
'women  and  children,  50c  and  up. 
Look  for  the  Vellastic  Label. 

Write  for  Bodygard 
Booklet  No.  26 

Utica  Knitting  Co. 

359  Broadwar.      New  York  City 


Driving  Comforts 

By  W.  V.  Relma 

THERE  are  many  articles  that  do  not 
come  with  the  average  car,  which, 
while  not  absolutely  essential,  add  much 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  riders. 

One  is  a  rear-vision  mirror.  This  is 
a  small  oval  or  round  mirror  which  is 
clamped  to  the  wind  shield  or  other  con- 
venient place,  and  enables  the  driver  to 
see  the  vehicles  back  of  him.  This  en- 
ables him  to  judge  about  making  turns, 
without  turning  his  head.  These  sell 
for  $1  up.  Some  are  diminishing  mir- 
rors which  make  the  object  appear  much 
smaller  than  usual,  and  of  course  a 
much  greater  area  is  covered. 

A  motor-meter  is  another  useful  ac- 
cessory. This  is  a  heat  indicator  mount- 
ed on  the  radiator  cap  of  the  car.  The 
temperature  of  the  radiator  is  indicated 
to  the  driver  at  all  times.  If  the  fan 
belt  breaks  and  the  heat  suddenly  be- 
comes dangerous,  the  meter  instantly 
registers  this  fact.  If  the  radiator  needs 
water  or  the  lubrication  system  is  suf- 
fering for  lack  of  oil,  this  little  device 
calls  attention  to  these  needs  by  giving 
warning  about  the  high  temperature. 
Most  racing  cars  are  so  equipped.  It 
enables  the  driver  to  discover  motor 
troubles  before  it  is  too  late.  The  prices 
range  from  $2.50  to  $10. 

Vulcanizer  for  Small  Jobs 

Another  device  suggested  by  the  mo- 
tor-meter is  the  fire  extinguisher.  This 
is  a  cylindrical  reservoir  with  a  double- 
action  pump  which  forces  the  extin- 
guishing fluid  30  feet  or  more  at  each 
stroke.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pump  will 
stop  a  small  blaze,  and  the  remaining 
fluid  is  good  till  used.  It  can  be  directed 
right  through  the  radiator,  and  is  very 
effective.  They  weigh  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  and  cost  from  $7  to  $10.  Extra 
fluid  can  be  purchased  by  the  quart. 

For  tourists  a  trunk  rack  or  baggage 
carrier  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
back  of  a  car  is  extremely  convenient. 
It  enables  the  owner  to  remoye  the 
trunk  and  take  it' into  a  hotel  or  other 
stopping  place  without  removing  the 
contents,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the 
trunk  were  fastened  to  the  car. 

A  small  steam  vulcanizer  is  a  useful 
accessory  for  roadside  repairs  or  in  the 
garage,  for  either  casings  or  tubes. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  similar  de- 
vices on  the  market,  some  of  which  are 
operated  by  gasoline.  They  are  usually 
sold  with  sufficient  material  for  consid- 
erable work,  and  enable  the  driver  to 
vulcanize  his  own  tubes  and  repair  the 
smaller  cuts  in  the  casings.  However, 
they  are  not  practical  for  large  blow- 
outs, as  these  require  the  attention  of  a 
skillful  tire  man. 

Spring  Oiling  Made  Easy 

Squeaky  springs  are  very  annoying  to 
a  good  driver,  who  usually  wants  to 
stop  a  squeak  as  soon  as  it  appears.  A 
spring  squeaks  from  lack  of  lubrication. 
The  spring  leaves  can  be  pried  apart 
and  either  oil  or  graphite  can  be  applied 
between  the  leaves,  but  most  of  us  are 
too  busy  to  do  it.  So  several  types  of 
spring  oilers  that  operate  while  you  ride 
have  been  put  on  the  market.    The  one 


illustrated  is  an  attachment  that  is 
clamped  to  the  spring  permanently.  The 
lubricating  oil  is  put  into  the  oiler  with 
an  oil  can,  and  the  spring  oiling  takes 
place  automatically. 

Large  feet  and  small  feet  frequently 
have  trouble  staying  upon  the  foot 
pedals  of  a  car  just  when  they  are 
needed.  To  overcome  this  trouble,  rub- 
ber pedal  coverings  are  supplied  for 
the  various  standard  cars,  which  can  be 
slipped  on  the  pedals  ready  for  instant 
use.  They  greatly  assist  in  the  ease  of 
manipulation  and  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  car. 

Drivers  who  pride  themselves  on  a 
noiseless  car  will  be  interested  in  "boots" 
or  leather  joint-coverings  for  holding 
grease  around  the  universal  joints  and 
also  the  steering  knuckles  and  joints. 
This  makes  for  better  lubrication.  The 
steering  connections  are  one  of  the  most 
neglected  parts  of  a  car  and  one  of 
the  most  important.  These  boots,  by 
keeping  in  the  grease,  prevent  the  rattle 
that  soon  develops  in  the  various  rods 
and  steering  connections. 


Proper  Road  Oiling 

By  J.  M.  Johnson 

THE  Highway  Department  of  Illinois 
gives  these  suggestions  about  apply- 
ing oil  to  earth  roads.  Roads  should 
not  be  oiled  until  they  have  a  perma- 
nently established  grade.  Low,  flat, 
undrained  roads  should  not  be  oiled  un- 
til proper  drainage  has  been  attended 
to. 

Roads  that  are  used  chiefly  for  heavy 
hauling  should  not  be  selected  for  oil- 
ing. The  main  purpose  of  oiling  earth 
roads  is  to  suppress  the  dust  and  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  smooth  water- 
proof surface. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  road 
surface  be  oiled  when  it  is  free  from 
dust  yet  dry  enough  to  absorb  the  oil. 
Best  results  may  be  expected  when  the 
road  is  reasonably  dry  for  about  two 
inches  on  the  surface. 

The  oil  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  quart  to  half  a  gallon  per 
square  yard  of  surface.  If  the  road 
has  never  been  oiled  before,  use  half  a 
gallon,  but  if  it  has  been  oiled  regularly 
in  the  past,  a  quart  per  square  yard  a 
year  will  generally  be  sufficient. 

Sanding  the  road  after  the  oil  has 
been  applied  is  beneficial.  The  sand 
should  be  applied  as  a  light  dressing, 
using  one  cubic  yard  for  about  150 
square  yards  of  road  surface. 


Briefs  of  Motordom 

AT  RACING  speeds  automobile  tires 
become  so  hot  after  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  that  they  will  bum  the  hand. 

The  rubber  business  is  said  to  exceed 
the  automobile  business  in  volume.  One 
rubber  company  has  1,250  men  now  en- 
gaged in  erecting  new  buildings. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of 
motorcycles  for  carrying  United  States 
mail.  Heretofore  only  motorcycles  pro- 
vided with  side  cars  were  approved. 

Molasses  distillate  as  a  substitute 
for  gasoline  is  being  manufactured  in 
Natal,  South  Africa.  A  3,600-pound 
car  made  a  500-mile  trip  using  this  new 
fuel,  and  averaged  16.4  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  rubber 
now  used  comes  from  rubber  planta- 
tions in  the  East.  Plantation  or  culti- 
vated rubber  is  cleaner  and  less  expen- 
sive than  the  crude  rubber  gathered  by 
natives  Ih  the  forests  of  South  America. 

Extra  heavy  inner  tubes  for  tourist 
use  and  for  rough  country  are  now 
made  to  increase  tire  efficiency  when 
cars  must  render  hard  and  heroic  serv- 
ice. The  tubes  are  especially  thick  on 
the  rim  side  where  pinching  must  be 
resisted. 


Spring  oiler 


Rubber  pedal  cover 


LeMber  boot* 


Fire 
extingaisher 
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Wagon  Body  on  Car 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

OUR  farm  automobile  has  proved  a 
good  investment  the  four  years  it 
has  been  on  the  place.  At  first  we  used 
it  mostly  for  pleasure.  Then  we  sent  it 
to  the  village  blacksmith,  who  built  a 
wooden  body  and  set  it  on  the  frame  in 
place  of  the  touring  body. 

It  is  now  used  exclusively  as  a  farm 
wagon  for  hauling  products  to  and  from 
the  station.  We  haul  poultry  products, 
lime,  turnips,  lumber,  coal,  in  fact  al- 
most anything,  and  find  it  a  wonderful 
iielp  and  time  saver.  Last  summer, 
when  the  work  was  heavy,  we  used  the 
machine  to  haul  the  hay  tedder  in  the 
field,  and  it  did  the  work  wonderfully 
well. 

I  also  had  occasion  to  haul  a  carload 
of  Canada  turnips  from  the  station  to 
the  farm.  I  used  two  hay  wagons  and 
the  farm  auto.  I  made  four  trips  with 
the  machine  to  one  for  a  wagon,  and  it 
is  surprising  -what  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terial can  be  loaded  on  such  a  convey- 
ance.   Sometimes  it  helps  out  when  we 


It  hauls  everything — sheep,  hogs,  lime, 
lumber,  coal,  poultry,  turnips,  and  oc- 
casionally serves  as  a  light  tractor 

have  sheep,  hogs,  and  calves  to  haul, 
either  alive  or  dressed,  or  a  picnic  or 
fishing  trip  is  on  hand. 


Road  Rock  Tested  Free 

By  C.  O.  Reeder 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  test 
samples  of  road-building  rock  free  of 
charge.  Rocks  differ  considerably  in 
their  hardness,  binding  power,  and 
other  qualities  which  may  make  them 
desirable  or  undesirable  for  road  con- 
struction. 

The  rocks  submitted  for  test  must  be 
sent  prepaid  and  in  accordance  with 
certain  printed  instructions.  The  in- 
structions may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Auto  Earns  Its  Way 

By  Ralph  A.  Page 

MANY  useful  things  can  be  done  with 
an  automobile,  especially  during 
the  harvest  season  when  men  and  teams 
are  scarce. 

During  the  haying  season  when  we 
use  the  stacker,  we  run  out  our  car  and 
attach  the  ropes  to  the  rear  axle  of  the 
car  and  proceed  to  lift  up  the  loads  of 
hay  upon  the  stack,  using  the  low  gear 
for  forward  and  the  reverse  for  backing 
up.  This  method  gives  a  much  more 
even  pull  than  when  horses  are  used, 
and  we  don't  have  to  bother  with  the 
worry  of  backing  up  the  team  of  horses, 
which  now,  by  the  use  of  the  car,  can  be 
at  use  in  some  other  part  of  the  field  or 
at  the  sweep  rakes.  The  car  works 
equally  well  for  pulling  up  the  hayfork 
when  we  are  unloading  in  the  barn. 

We,  like  others,  have  found  the  car  to 
be  very  profitable  in  marketing.  In  a 
seven-passenger  car  one  may  carry  six 
coops  of  chickens  at  a  time — two  in  the 
rear  seat,  two  on  a  board  frame  extend- 
ing out  backward  from  over  the  rear 
axle,  and  one  on  each  fender — and  be  at 
market,  11  miles  away,  in  about  thirty 
minutes. 

We  use  our  car  for  hauling  ice  for 
household  use,  for  delivering  cream, 
butter,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Also,  during  the  melon  season  we  can 
make  a  run  of  about  30  miles  to  the  bot- 
toms where  they  are  grown  for  market 
use,  and  return  with  a  fair  load  of  about 
35  melons  the  same  day. 

Those  named  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  odd  yet  really  important  uses  a 
car  can  be  put  to,  and  at  a  less  expense 
than  by  a  man  and  team.  Moreover, 
such  uses  need  not  injure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  car  by  bad  scars  and 
scratches.  We  always  remove  the  rear 
cushion  and  snread  a  tarpaulin  over  the 
inside  of  the  back  part,  placing  it  so  as 
to  act  as  a  lining.  This  prevents  dirty- 
ing up  the  inside  of  the  car  or  scratch- 
ing the  paint  or  upholstering. 

Such  uses  make  a  car  a  valuable  busi- 
ness investment  aside  from  the  pleasure 
and  social  factors. 
E-W 


We  Must  Add  $175  to  the 

HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Here  is  an  issue  which  we  can't  evade.  So  we  meet 
it  fairly  and  frankly,  but  give  you  a  full  month's 
warning.  Every  Super-Six  will  be  sold  at  present 
prices  while  they  last.    If  you  can  get  one,  get  it. 


The  Super-Six  of  the  present  series  is 
built  from  materials  contracted  last 
year.  There  are  only  3500  more  to  go 
out,  including  open  cars  and  enclosed. 
And  part  of  them  are  sold. 

The  next  production — starting 
December  1 — ^will  be  like  the  present 
models.  The  changes,  if  any,  will  be 
only  minor  refinements.  But  materials 
for  that  series  were  contracted  this  year, 
and  at  prices  enormously  advanced. 

So  the  cars  now  in  process  are  the  only 
Super-Sixes  we  can  deliver  at  the  present 
Hudson  prices.  The  advance  will  be 
$175  per  car. 

No  Way  Out 

Most  people  know  that  Hudson  profits 
are  amazingly  low  for  our  output.  Here 
is  the  top-place  car — the  largest-selling 
fine  car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above 
$1100.  Yet  it  sells  way  below  some 
fine  cars.  Still  our  standards  are  so  high 
that,  despite  our  big  output,  profits  are 
very  small. 

Now  these  high-grade  materials,  in 
one  year,  have  enormously  advanced. 
We  must  either  adopt  lower  grades  of 
materials,  or  add  the  advance  to  *^ur 
price. 

There  is  no  other  way  out  for  fine-car 
makers  whose  profits  have  been  fair. 
This  enforced  raise  means  no  greater 
profit  to  us.  So  we  frankly  state  the 
facts. 

We  shall  continue  the  present-grade 
Hudson.  Next  year's  models  will  be  the 
same  as  this  year's;  save  perhaps  in  some 
minor  refinements.  There  will  posi- 
tively be  no  change  in  the  Super-Six 
motor.  So  the  added  cost — and  that 
alone — ^will  be  added  to  our  price. 

Good  News  for  Owners 

This  will  be  good  news  for  owners. 
About  25,000  have,  or  will  get,  Super- 


Sixes  at  present  prices.  With  this 
patented  motor,  where  wear  and  friction 
are  almost  eliminated,  depreciation  is  a 
trifle.  And  like  cars,  of  the  next  pro- 
duction, will  cost  a  great  deal  more.  So 
a  Super-Six  can  be  bought  now  at  a 
saving  of  $175, 

We  have  under  way  of  the  present  pro* 
duction  about  3500  cars.  Part  are  open 
models,  part  enclosed.  Many  of  them 
are  sold. 

But  many  Hudson  dealers,  suspecting 
the  advance,  have  unsold  Super-Sixes. 
If  you  get  one  now,  you  will  save  $175. 
For  all  Hudson  dealers  will  advance  the 
Super-Six  when  we  start  production  of 
the  next  series. 

If  you  can  get  one  now,  go  get  it. 

Next  Year*s  Ruling  Car 

Next  year,  as  this  year,  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  is  certain  to  hold  its  suprem- 
acy. The  Super-Six  is  controlled  by 
our  patents — ^the  motor  which  added  80 
per  cent  to  efficiency.  So  other  cars 
can't  use  it. 

The  Super-Six  now  holds  all  the  worth- 
while records.  All  the  world's  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  It  holds  the 
24-hour  record  of  1819  miles.  It  won 
the  Pike's  Peak  hill-climb — the  world's 
greatest  event  of  its  kind. 

In  September  it  won  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  record.  It  went  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  in  14  hours  59  minutes 
less  time  than  the  next  best  record. 

It  won  all  these  records  because  of 
endurance.  Because  this 'invention  has 
so  nearly  eliminated  all  friction,  vibra- 
tion and  wear. 

So  every  man  who  knows  the  facts 
must  concede  the  Super-Six  su- 
premacy. Every  test  has  proved  it. 
If  you  want  such  a  car — even  f  ornext 
year — now  is  the  time  to  get  it,  if 
you  can. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger    .    .  1775 


Tourings  Sedan     .    .    •    .  • 

Limousine  

{Prices  f,  o.  b,  Detroit) 


$2000       Town  Car  .... 
2750        Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


.  $2750 
.  2850 
.  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Jacob  Biggie  on  "Com" 


An  absorbing-  article  you  will  find 
in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal.  Something-  about 
the  American  Indians,  the  first 
corn  growers.  Also  some  good  New 
England  philosophy. 

You  should  read  Jacob  Biggie's  monthly  articles 
in  The  Farm  Journal.  Start  your  subscrip- 
tion to  this  biggest  and  best-of-all  farm  and 
family  paper  with  the  November  issue.  5  years 
for  $1.  Goes  into  nearly  1,000,000  homes.  Ask 
for  free  sample  and  your  free  copy  of  the  1917 
Poor  Richard  Almanac.   Write  today. 

The  Farm  Journal 

105  Washinston  Square,  Philadelphia 


FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  name 
"Ball-Band"  has  stood  for  everything 
that  is  good,  strong  and  serviceable  in 
Footwear.  Today  55,000  dealers  sell  and  re- 
commend it  and  nine  million  people  wear  it. 

"Ball-Band"  Boots  have  wear  built  into  them.  They 
are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vulcanizing,  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  makes  fabric  and  rubber  one  solid  piece. 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable.  It  feels 
good  on  your  feet. 

Whatever  style  of  Rubber  Footwear  you  want, 
\  look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  get  "Ball-Band."  Most 
1^  dealers  sell  it,  but  if  yours  does  not,  write  US  and 
we'll  see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear,"  illustrates  the  right  Mttd 
of  footwear  for  different  kinds  of  outdoor  work. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  305  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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Repeatedly  has  Saxon  ^'Six 
proved  its  superiority 


99 


Not  once  but  many  times 
has  Saxon  "Six"  shown  it- 
self a  better  car  than  those 
that  claim  rivalry  by  way 
of  price. 

And  these  repeated  proofs 
have  had  their  effect. 

People  now  seem  to  know 
very  definitely  and  decid- 
edly why  Saxon  "Six"  is  the 
best  car  in  its  price  class. 

Evidently  they  have  been 
comparing  Saxon  "Six"  with 
others  in  its  class. 

And  they  have  usually  ar- 
rived at  the  same  deliberate 
opinion — that  Saxon  "Six" 
is  a  far  abler  performer, 
a  far  better  car. 


Recently  another  piece  of 
evidence  was  added  to  the 
proof  of  the  economy  of 
Saxon  "Six"  when  206 
Saxon  "Sixes"  traveled  300 
miles  apiece  without  stop- 
ping and  averaged  23.5 
miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. 

And  proof  of  its  stability 
and  strength  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  cost 
per  car  for  repair  parts  over 
a  period  of  two  years  is 
less  than  $8.50. 

We  urge  your  inspection  of 
Saxon  "Six"  at  once — pref- 
erably today.  Saxon  "Six" 
is  $815  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


(5S3) 


SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 

THE    SAXON   MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION   DOES   NOT    ANNOUNCE  YEARLY  MODELS 


RAW  FURS 

WE  BUY  THEM  — — — 

Thousands  of  satisfied  shippers  say  we  give  best  and  quickest  returns.  Good  reasons: 
We  pay  highest  market  prices,  give  honest,  fair  grading  and  send  the  money  promptly. 
We  charge  no  commissions  and  pay  express  and  mail  charges.  Trappers  and  dealers, 
write  at  once  for  free  price  list.    It  will  pay  you  to  ship  to  ns. 

BENJAMIN  DORMAN,  Inc. 

1 47  West  24th  St.      RftW  FURS.  GINSENG.  GOLDEH  SEAL  Nevi>  York 


ENTERPRISE 


Grist  Mill,  $3.00    Bone,  Shell  &  Cora  Mill,  $8.50 


A  splendid  low-priced  mill  to 
grind  corn,  roots,  bark  and  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Height,  125^ 
inches.  Weight,  18  lbs.  Large 
capacity,  %  bushel  of  com  per 
hour.  You  can  make  it  pay  you  a 
profit  by  taking  orders  from  neigh- 
bors. Three  sizes— $3.  $5,  $7. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  *^ Enterprise**  Mills. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.   OF  PA. 


A  mill  of  wide  usefulness.  Grinds 
shell,  com,  roots,  bark,  grain,  salt, 
and  dry  bone  (not  fresh  or  green). 
Light  running.  Good  capacity,  VA 
bushels  com  per  hour.  Height,  17!^ 
inches.  Weight,  60  lbs.  With  crank 
instead  of  wheel,  $7.  Smaller  size, 
with  wheel,  to  fasten  on  wall,  $7.50. 
Write  to  us  for  Feed  Mill  Catalog. 
Dept.  53,  PHILADELPHIA 


Higher  Prices  for  Furs 

We  pay  higher  prices  because  we  g'et  higher 
prices.   Fur  manufacturers  know  that  the  prices 
we  give  trappers,  hunters  and  farmers  for  their  pelts 
attract  the  best  fur  offered  in  the  country.  When  they 
"Want  especially  fine  furs  they  come  to  ns,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  extra.   We  are  at  centers  of  manufacture  and  have  lone 
established  outlets.  So  send  yooi  furs  to  us.  Get  our  price  lists 
early.  You  are  sure  of  the  prices  printed.   No  deductions  for 
oommisslons.tranBpo  rtatiou,  or  anything  else.  Liberal  grading.  Prom-pt  returns 
BECKER  BROS.  &  CO..  Originators  of  Classified  Price  lAet 
Dept.  G.6,  416  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
DsDi.  G-6,  129  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


»» 


TRAPPERS-Get  <mre  Money 

for  Skunk,  Raccoon.  Mink.  Oposmun.  Miukrat,  Fezes 

  and  other  Fur  Bearers  collected  in  your  cectioD 

SHIP  TOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to"SHUBERT"aie  Urgesl 
honse  in  the  World  ilealino  exdnslTely  In  NORTH  AMEKICAN  SAW  lUBS 

a  reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  nnblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Pur  Shippers  prompt.SATISPACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "«6e  Atotett  Mtppct." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it— NOW— it'a  FREE 

AR  CJUTTRFPT  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 

.D.On<JDE.IS.  1  ,  inc.  Dept.  101,  CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Returns  From  Furs 

Modest  Investments  in  Traps  Pay  Well 

By  OUR  READERS 


Furs  Paid  for  Schooling 

By  Dick  Van  Eldik 

OUR  nearest  town  contained  about 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the 
best  buildings  was  a  high  school.  We 
lived  half  a  mile  from  this  town  on  a 
farm  of  80  acres.  I  was  a  senior  in  the 
high  school  and  wished  to  graduate  and 
receive  my  diploma,  but  Father  Wias  not 
very  successful  that  year  on  account  of 
hog  cholera  which  destroyed  his  entire 
herd.  In  addition  the  crops  were  poor, 
and  I  realized  that  the  money  would 
have  to  come  from  somewhere  else. 

I  had  six  old  traps  on  hand,  and  with 
$3,  which  I  had  saved,  I  bought  a  dozen 
more.  .  Having  plenty  of  time  in  the 
morning  and  after  school,  I  decided  I 
could  make  some  money  trapping.  The 
first  week  in  November  we  had  a  light 
snow,  so  on  Saturday  of  that  week  I 
went  out  and  set  the  traps. 

Some  I  set  in  fresh  holes  which  I 
found  in  the  alfalfa  field,  and  hoping  to 
catch  mink  I  set  most  of  the  others 
along  a  small  creek  that  ran  through 
the  farm.  The  next  morning  I  went  out 
to  see  my  catch,  as  I  supposed  I  would 
surely  have  something.  I  looked  at  the 
traps  one  after  another,  but  all  were 
empty.  I  was  disappointed,  but  was 
sure  I  would  have  something  the  next 
day.  This  continued  for  a  week,  and  I 
was  well-nigh  discouraged  with  trap- 
ping. 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  look  into 
some  farm  papers,  and  in  one  of  them  I 
found  an  account  of  how  to  set  traps, 
also  some  stories  told  by  successful 
trappers.  I  decided  I  had  made  my  sets 
in  "dead"  holes,  so  I  reset  all  the  traps, 
and  during  the  next  week  caught  10 
skunks,  20  muskrats,  and  5  minks.  I 
was  greatly  elated  with  this  success, 
and  more  so  when  I  received  $50  for  the 
furs. 

The  skunks  brought  $30,  the  minks 
$15,  and  the  muskrats  $5.  I  continued 
trapping  two  months,  and  during  that 
time  made  $90.  Later  on  other  duties 
compelled  me  to  take  up  the  traps,  but 
I  had  made  enough  to  permit  me  to 
continue  school. 


Traps  $5;  Furs  $108.80 

By  Fred  H.  Etter 

AT  THE  opening  of  the  trapping  sea- 
l  \  son  I  bought  30  steel  traps,  for 
which  I  paid  $5.  Fifteen  of  these  traps 
I  set  for  muskrat  and  mink  in  a  near-by 
marsh,  and  also  along  a  little  brook.  I 
set  the  muskrat  traps  under  two  or 
three  inches  of  water  where  the  weeds 
and  swale  grass  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  little  animals  in  search  of  food.  For 
bait  I  placed  a  small  stick  with  a  piece 
of  apple  at  the  end,  securely  in  the 
ground  so  the  apple  was  about  18  inches 
above  the  pan.  The  mink  traps  were 
set  in  the  same  way,  except  that  they 
were  baited  with  small  pieces  of  meat. 

Ten  of  my  traps  were  set  for  skunks 
and  weasels  at  the  entrance  of  holes 
and  dens  which  I  thought  they  were 
using.  The  weasel  which  prowls  into 
every  hole  it  sees  is  often  caught  in 
traps  set  for  skunks. 

The  remaining  five  traps  I  set  in  and 
around  hollow  trees,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  catching  raccoons.  I  fastened 
a  bright  piece  of  tin  on  the  pan  of  each 
trap.  The  raccoon  is  a  very  curious 
animal,  and  in  satisfying  his  curiosity 


he  is  caught  in  the  trap.  Here  is  the 
list  of  the  furs  I  caught  and  what  they 
sold  for: 

57  muskrats  at  40c   $22.80 

7  minks  at  $5   35.00 

11  skunks  at  various  prices   28.50 

5  raccoons  at  $4   20.00 

5  weasels  at  50c   2.50 

Total   $108.80 

Deducting  the  price  of  the  traps, 
which  was  $5,  I  had  a  balance  of 
$103.80.  During  the  winter  time  when 
there  is  little  work  to  do  on  farms  and 
where  there  are  fur-bearing  animals,  a 
little  time  spent  in  catching  them  pays 
well. 


From  Muskrats  to  Sheep 

By  J.  B.  Morris 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  fifteen  years  old, 
I  made  my  first  and  probably  most 
profitable  investment.  I  was  living  on 
a  farm  with  my  aunt  and  uncle  near  one 
of  the  many  creeks  that  are  on  the  east 
shore  of  Maryland.  They  had  a  few 
steel  traps,  and  these  I  set  for  muskrats 
along  the  shores  of  the  creek. 

At  that  time  prices  were  low.  The  fur 
of  the  red  muskrats  was  worth  only  10 
cents,  and  of  the  black  ones  12  cents. 
But  one  winter  I  caught  enough  to  total 
$5,  with  which  I  bought  a  sheep  from 
my  uncle.  He  allowed  me  to  keep  it 
free  of  charge. 

The  first  year  I  sold  her  lamb  for  $4 
and  the  fleece  for  $1.32.  The  second 
year  the  lamb  brought  $4.50  and  the 
fleece  $1.25.  I  then  left  the  farm.  While 
this  investment  was  on  a  small  scale,  it 
was  a  good  one  and  shows  how  a  small 
beginning  may  develop  into  a  branch  of 
farming  well  worth  while. 


Use  High-Grade  Outfit 

By  N.  R.  Darragh 

WITH  the  cold  days  of  November, 
men  and  boys  begin  to  plan  for  the 
hunting  and  trapping  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  Guns  are  carefully  gone  over 
and  oiled  so  that  everything  may  be  in 
readiness  when  the  calendar  shows  the 
season  is  open. 

Some  States  do  not  protect  their 
game  and  fur-bearing  creatures.  They 
may  be  hunted  and  trapped  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  a  shortsighted  sportsman  who 
will  take  an  animal  before  its  coat  of 
fur  becomes  good. 

It  is  really  a  crime  to  set  out  traps 
before  the  middle  of  October,  and  in 
most  sections  it  is  best  to  wait  until 
November  1st.  Fur  houses  report  that 
trappers  and  hunters  sometimes  double 
their  profits  by  waiting  till  the  furs  be- 
come prime.  They  then  command  bet- 
ter prices  than  early  in  the  season. 

Among  the  animals  whose  furs  are 
valuable,  and  which  commonly  abound 
on  farms,  are  the  skunk,  coon,  mink, 
muskrat,  and  opossum.  All  of  these 
may  be  taken  in  traps.  Time  spent  now 
in  getting  the  traps  ready  and  replacing 
any  that  are  broken  will  save  delay 
when  the  active  trapping  season  begins. 
In  buying  supplies,  baits,  and  traps  get 
only  the  best.  While  the  first  cost  may 
seem  high,  the  best  goods  are  most  re- 
liable, and  as  they  will  take  more  ani- 
mals the  total  returns  will  justify  the 
expenditure. 


Walter  S.  Chausler  sends  this  picture  of  his  first  shipment  of  furs,  including  18 
opossums,  11  muskrats,  7  skunks,  4  coons,  I  fox,  and  1  mink 


NOv¥hyBkR  4,  1916' 
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Make  a  Fall  Fight 

By  F.  W.  Orr 

TOO  MANY  farmers,  progressive  in 
most  respects,  who  raise  orchard 
cruits  do  not  practice  having  a  thorough 
and  general  cleaning  up  of  the  orchard 
before  winter  closes  in. 

Brush  piles,  heaps  of  leaves,  rubbish 
along  the  fence  rows,  and  unsalable 
'ruit  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  or- 
.  ;hard  until  spring  before  being  burned 
ir  otherwise  disposed  of.  Nearly  all 
he  insect  pests  that  make  trouble  for 
he  orchard  owner  take  advantage  of 
■verything  in  the  nature  of  rubbish  in 
.vhich  to  spend  the  winter.  Time  spent 
ate  in  the  fall  clearing  everything  that 
vill  harbor  insects  is  a  profitable  fight 
.vhen  the  enemy  is  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
;age. 


Asparagus  Out  of  Season 

By  T.  H.  Garekol 

NEARLY  everybody  enjoys  aspara- 
gus. From  early  March  until  Au- 
gust asparagus  may  now  be  found  in 
many  of  the  best  markets.  It  is  so 
easily  forced  out  of  its  regular  season 
so  as  to  make  this  vegetable  avail- 
able from  the  beginning  of  December 
through  the  entire  winter.  But  this 
product  of  the  gardener's  skill  is  natu- 
rally quite  expensive.  The  demand  for 
this  crop  when  marketed  out  of  season 
is  becoming  greater  and  the  returns  to 
the  enterprising  grower  are  excellent. 

I  have  found  that  the  forcing  may  be 
done  in  any  place  where  a  temperature 
of  55  to  60  degrees  may  be  maintained 
either  in  hotbed,  pit,  greenhouse,  or  by 
any  contrived  plan  where  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  at  the  desired  uniform 
degree.  I  use  the  roots  from  four-  or 
.ive-year-old  plants  for  forcing,  digging 
;he  roots  late  in  the  fall  with  as  much 
!irt  adhering  to  the  roots  and  crowns  as 
possible.  These  roots  are  put  in  a  cool 
;ellar  or  any  place  where  the  tempera- 
ure  is  but  little  above  freezing.  When 
hus  stored  the  roots  are  covered  with 
;and  and  soil  to  prevent  their  drying 
out,  and  are  kept  in  this  way  until 
wanted  for  forcing. 

Forcing  asparagus  in  hotbeds  or  other 
substitute  for  a  greenhouse  is  rather 
costly,  and.  there  is  much  less  trouble  in 
;ecuring  a  paying  crop  in  the  green- 
house. 

Where  a  greenhouse  is  used,  no  better 
ise  of  the  space  under  the  benches  can 
>Q  made  than  for  forcing  asparagus.  The 
-loor  under  the  benches  in  my  green- 
house is  soil.  I  dig  a  pit  about  a  foot 
deep  and  scatter  four  inches  of  good  soil 
over  the  bottom,  then  set  the  clumps  of 
asparagus  roots  close  together,  scatter 
a  few  inches  of  dry  mellow  soil  between 
and  over  clumps,  and  then  water  it 
thoroughly.  I  blanch  the  shoots  by  shut- 
ting off  the  light  by  use  of  burlap  hung 
along  the  aides  of  the  benches.  There  is 
now  a  tendency  among  the  best  judges 
of  asparagus  to  prefer  the  unbleached 
asparagus  or  that  which  is  only  partly 
bleached. 

I  also  use  boards  placed  against  the 
posts  to  construct  trenches  in  which  the 
asparagus  can  be  forced  in  addition  to 


the  trenches  built  under  the  benches. 

The  first  ten  days  after  setting,  the 
roots  should  be  kept  rather  cool — say  at 
a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees — then 
change  to  55  to  60  degrees,  or  even 
slightly  higher  in  the  daytime  will  be  no 
detriment.  Too  heavy  watering  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  At  least  three  or 
four  weeks  are  required  to  develop  the 
asparagus  to  cutting  size,  after  which 
several  cuttings  may  be  made  during  a 
period  of  eight  to  ten  weeks.  In  or- 
der to  secure  ^a  succession  of  cutting 
throughout  the  winter,  I  plant  reserve 
roots  every  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  first  planting.  Gardeners  can  easily 
try  out  this  plan  of  forcing  asparagus 
out  of  season,  and  thus  learn  just  what 
the  returns  will  be  for  them  in  their 
own  particular  market. 


When  to  Cover  Strawberries 

By  Annie  Wade  Galligher 

IF  THERE  is  any  real  advantage  in 
waiting  until  the  ground  freezes  solid, 
before  putting  on  the  straw  or  other 
covering  material  on  strawberries,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  We  have 
grown  strawberries  under  various  meth- 
ods for  years,  and  have  found  that 
where  they  are  covered  t)efore  hard 
freezing  begins  the  plants  come  through 
in  first-class  condition,  being  nearly  as 
green  and  fresh-looking  in  the  spring 
as  when  first  covered.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  left  until  later  always  look 
"sick."  There  is  no  better  mulch  for 
strawberries  than  dry  leaves,  but  they 
have  to  be  weighted  down  with  branches 
or  other  anchoring  material.  Novem- 
ber 15th  is  late  enough,  here  in  Ohio. 


Transplanting  Shrubbery 

TRANSPLANT  all  shrubbery  in  the 
fall  if  possible.  There  will  be  a  root 
development  made  very  early  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  shrubs  will  make  a 
quicker  start  and  get  well  established 
before  hot,  dry  weather  comes.  Do  the 
work  carefully,  and  place  a  good  mulch 
of  strawry  manure  around  the  base  of 
the  shrubs. 


Safe  and  Sane  "Spud"  Storing 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

SHOULD  I  be  asked  what  line  of  ex- 
periment station  work  now  promises 
the  greatest  practical  results  for  farm- 
ers, I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
seed  improvement  and  proper  care  of 
farm  seeds  have  as  good  a  claim  for 
that  honor  as  any  now  in  sight. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
among  others,  has  been  giving  special 
attention  to  potato-seed  improvement, 
and  of  late  years  is  showing  that  proper 
storage  of  seed  stock  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  improvement  of  seed.  For 
several  years  the  main  effort  was  to 
standardize  the  leading  commercial  po- 
tato varieties  grown  in  the  State.  The 
number  of  the  most  approved  varieties 
has  been  reduced  to  six,  some  of  which 
give  best  results  under  the  different 
varying  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

When  holding  the  seed  stock  for  sup- 
plying growers  in  the  spring  with  im- 
proved seed,  it  was  found  by  the  station 
experts  that  the  seed  lost  much  of  its 
value  through  the  effect  of  improper 
storage  conditions.  To  make  sure  of 
good  and  safe  storage,  a  cellar  was 
built  in  a  well-drained  hillside.  The 
walls  and  roof  of  this  cellar  are  of  con- 
crete construction.  Both  walls  and  roof 
were  then  lined  with  lumber  which  pro- 
vided an  air  space  of  1%  inches.  This 
cellar,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  3,000 
bushels,  has  now  been  in  use  for  three 
years,  and  has  given  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. 


Concrete  potato-storage  cellar  built  in  a  hillside  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  at  Spooner,  Wisconsin.    Capacity,  3,000  bushels 
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Get  More  for  Your 
Underwear  Money 

You  work  hard  for  your  money — - 
make  it  work  hard  for  you.  65c  or 
$1.25  invested  in  this  thoroughbred 
Hanes  Underwear  does  the  work  of 
twice  as  much. 

Hanes  is  mighty  comfortable — 
cozy  warm — perfect  fitting  and  bull 
strong.  It's  the  biggest  underwear 
bargain  in  America — bar  none.  And 
the  price  is  the  most  amazing 
feature  of  all. 


65c 
per 
Garment 


$1.25 
per 
Union  Suit 


£:i.AST/C  ATV/T* 

Underwear 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  Comfortable 
Closed  Crotch  that  stays  closed;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion ;  snug-fitting  Col- 
larette which  always  keeps  the  wind  out  of 
the  neck;  Improved  Cuffs  at  wrist  and 
ankle  which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a  good 
Pearl  Button  sewed  on  for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear ;  a  Comfortable, 
Staunch  Waistband ;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps ;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Under- 
wear elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape. 
Seams  are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is 
greatest.  We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and 
button. 


The  price  of  wool  is  sky-high — 
even  shoddy  has  soared.  But  in 
Hanes  you  get  the  same  good,  clean 
cotton  and  the  same  high  value  as 
always.  If  you  don't  know  a  Hanes 
dealer,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


See  What  Yc  ^ 
Can  Save  On' 


illustrations  of  latest  desi^s, new  improvements.  Getwholesale 
prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  30  days'  trial,  360  days* 
approval  test.   Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee,  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  honrs.  Ask  far  Catalog  No.  X83< 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Stoves,  Ranjres.Gas  Ranpea,  Furnaces 
Metal  Wliite  ITnameled  Kilrhen  Kabinets. 
Scaialu^s — please  s^v  '.vhicli  you  want. 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GET  ournew  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo, 
See  beautiful  color 


Puil  hi^  siumps  by  hatid 

Clear  ypur  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.    One  man  with  a 

A  hand  power, 

I stump  Pull 

can  outpuU  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jaclt.  100  lbs. 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel- 
guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booldet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  47, 1 82  Fifth  St..        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CanadianWheat 

to  Feed  ihe  Worlds 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homesiead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.   During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  iiigh  as  45  bushels  to  the 
- — I.  acre.   Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax, 
jt.t^  Mixed  farmine:  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full 

i-ljL^  '4  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mar' 
^jS^jruy  kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
^//Mg^Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
.^^J^^^.     ^— labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

*^  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  /j^-t^ 

^i^-fj^  ^t,1  'V  ^ain.   Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  /"J" 
bialr''L  Sai/2/i9iki^o'  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  ' 


M.  V.  MclNNES 
178  Jeffferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich* 

W.  S.  NCTHERY 
Interurban  BIdg.  Columbus,  O. 

Canadian  Government  Agents. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  \ 


ROOFING 

At  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Get  Our  Freight  Paid 


OFFER 


Don't 

consider 
investing  your 
money  in  roofingi 
ceiling,  siding,  etc., 
until  you  have  received  our  Roof- 
ing Book  which  quotes 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 
Made  On  World's 
Best  Roofing 

We  seU  direct  to  you  from  the 
largest  sheet  metal  plant  in  the 
world.  We  save  you  all  middle- 
men's profits.  We  prepay  freight 
and  give  you  a  binding gTiarantee 
against  lightning  losses.  Send 
coupon  for  free  book — and  read 
our  proposition  in  full.  Spanish  Metal  TUe 

Ltghtning-Proof,  Fire* 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roofing  car 
be  bent,  twisted,  or  struck  wit! 
lightning,  and  galvanizing  wil 
not  crack  or  flake.  Bend  it  oi 
hammer  it,  you  can't  loosen  ol 
scale  galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  Toofxn^Corrugated  Sheets 
that  will  last  as  long  as  buildin; 


GARAGE 

Lowest  price  |  

ever  made  on  up 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel 
Garages.  Set  dp  any  place. 
Postal  brings  Garage  Book 
showing  all  sizes,  styles,  etc. 


Edtvards  Patent 
"Grip'Lock'* 

"REO" 
Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof'on 
edges  as  well  as 
sides.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  interlock; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nail  holes  all  cov- 
ered by  upper  lay- 
er. Forever  wind 
and  weatherproof . 


Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 
Comnloo  rPrr  send  coupon  for  World^sOreat- 
OaiTipieS  rnCC  estRoofingBookandFreeSam- 
ples.  Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  a  lot 
of  money  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  need ,  alsoon  ceiUng. 
siding,  wallboard,  etc.  Fill  oat  coupon  and  mail 
today.  Aflfc  for  Book  No.  1158. 

Tlie  Edwfards  Manufacturing:  Company, 

llOa-1158  Pike  Street,       Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BARGAiNlOIKOUPON 


'  The  Edwards  Manufacturlne  Company,  ■ 

III08-II58  Pike  Street,       Cincinnati,  Ohio  | 
Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  World  \ 

(Please  Bend  FREE  Samples,  Freight  PaidFtices  and  , 
World's  Greatest  BoofingBools^a.  1153.  I 


Name.. 


PPPPP'T'O  FOR  SALE  — Either  color,  any  size, 

»  I-irvrVEj  1  *J  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  lota^  Catalogue 

Jree.        C.  H.  KEEFER      CO.,  GREEN  WICJI,  O. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  IMAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  S&ws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  .asl.r.  Send 
for  FREE  illastrated  catalog  No.  A12,  showing  Low  Price 

and  latest  improvements.    First  order  gets  agency. 

■Folding  Siwim  Haclmie  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Qieago,  HI 


As  low  as 


$10,000.00 
Backs  tUs  Ctii? 

Portalil*  Wood 

This  is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

Goanntcid  1  ytar,  monoy  rt- 
fuBdod  Md  all  chaiEis  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Writt  for  eataloe. 
Horblof  t  Zooii  Co.,  Bon  9,  Bollovillo.  Pa. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tbe  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
S3.S0  to  340.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  larm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
•cfL  O-Sna  Filtarl  St..  PUa<el>Ma.  Pa. 
DerL  X-ma  %.  bhlurf  «».,  Cliieaia.  Ml. 


MORE 
ONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Clevelaiid,  etc. 


IGet  thelbp 
~ '  From 


:  your  furs— Ship  to  Funsten! 
'■  Menftndboysmake  big  money 
;  trapping.  You  can,  too.   It  la 
'  ea.-jy  t<>  trap  raccoon,  muskraC, 
I  fox.  titc.  We  teach  how.  John 
Haus^tead  of  Waukoo,  loma, 
.  cao^ht  sixteen  fine  skank  in  one  hole 
'  with  a  Funsten  Perfect  Smoker.  Price 
$1.50.  Parcel  Poat  $0.30  extra.  Emil 
j.  Theia  of  Boeme.  Texas,  caught  in  one 
■  aettins  fourteen   aoinials   in  eight- 
een  traps  with  Fansten  Animal  Bait. 
Price  $1.00.     Three  books  in  one 
FREE.    Trapper's  Guide,  Supply  Catalog^. 
Game  Iawb.    Telia  how  to  make  money  on 
fur  and  when  and  where  to  trap;  prepar- 
ing- skins  for  t>hipment.    Write  today. 
Funsten  Bros.  &  Co. 
965  Funsten  BIdg. 


Plan  Milk  Strike 

But  Call  it  Off  to  Try  Mutual  Selling 

By  CALVIN  FRAZIER 


NOT  long  ago  I  attended  a  big  gath- 
ering of  farmers  in  a  city  of  con- 
siderable size.  They  had  been 
brought  together  by  a  call  issued  by  the 
Milk  Producers'  League  of  the  territory 
supplying  that  town  with  milk.  The 
business  in  hand  was  to  get  a  better 
price  for  milk. 

Everything  grown  on  the  farm,  said 
one  speaker  after  another,  had  gone  up 
in  price,  except  milk.  On  that  the  price 
had  not  raised  in  seven  years.  Cows, 
feed,  hay,  land,  labor — everything  was 
costing  more,  and  could  be  sold  for 
more. 

"What  is  the  use  of  feeding  hay 
and  a  lot  of  still  more  costly  things  to 
cows  in  order  to  make  milk  when  the 
ton  of  milk  was  worth  only  a  little  more 
than  the  ton  of  hay?."  demanded  one 
speaker. 

"Why  not  sell  the  hay  and  com,  raise 
more  dollar-and-a-half  wheat,  pay  out 
less  for  high-priced  and  not  very  effi- 
cient labor,  have  an  easier  time,  and 
make  more  money?"  suggested  another. 

"Because,"  came  the  reply  from  a 
speaker  later  in  the  discussion,  "we  need 
live  stock  to  keep  up  the  producing 
quality  of  our  land.  We  can't  take  off 
good  crops  year  after  year  without  put- 
ting back  into  the  land  the  elements 
that  it  gets  best  from  live  stock." 

Every  farmer  there  knew  that  was 
true.  It  was  in  a  section  where  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  heavily  used,  and 
where  animal  fertilizer  is  also  necessary 
to  keep  soil  in  best  condition. 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  man  who  wanted 
to  cut  out  the  milk  business  and  sell  the 
crops  direct,  "that  is  true;  but  we  can 
stand  it  longer  than  the  people  who  need 
the  milk.  Let  half  of  us  quit  raising 
milk,  or  all  of  us  raise  only  half  as 
much  milk  as  at  present,  and  there 
would  be  a  shortage  that  would  soon 
bring  prices  up  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

"Suppose,"  he  went  on,  "that  we 
would  all  unite  and  quit  sending  milk 
here — don't  you  think  that  would  raise 
our  price  mighty  shortly?" 

There  was  applause  for  this  state- 
ment. Fully  600  milk  producers  were 
present,  out  of  the  1,400  who  regularly 
ship  to  that  city.  The  absent  ones 
were  almost  all  represented  through  of- 
ficers of  unions,  granges,  and  local  dairy 
associations.  There  had  been  a  vast 
amount  of  talk  about  a  milk  "strike" — 
a  general  stoppage  of  shipments,  starv- 
ing the  town  into  submission. 

I  couldn't  help  notice  that  every  sug- 
gestion of  "milk  strike"  brought  forth 
applause.  The  more  vigorous  and  in- 
sistent the  speaker,  the  more  applause 
he  got.  That  convention  was  plainly  on 
the  point  of  doing  something  that  I  be- 
lieved would  be  most  unfortunate. 

THE  farmers  had  a  good  case.  They 
were  not  getting  enough  for  milk. 
More  than  anything  else,  they  needed  to 
make  the  public  realize  this.  They 
needed  its  sympathy,  not  its  reproba- 
tion. On  a  fair  statement  of  their 
whole  ease,  before  any  fair  arbitration 
board,  they  would  have  been  allowed 
better  prices. 

To  strike  would  be  to  injure  them- 
selves with  public  opinion,  to  inflict  real 
hardship  on  the  community — especially 
the  children  and  the  sick — and  to  array 
sentiment  against  them.  Moreover,  it 
would  result  in  the  dealers'  bringing  in 
milk  from  distant  sections,  breaking 
down  the  strike,  and  permanently  injur- 
ing the  demand  for  local  milk.  I  knew 
that  because  I  had  learned  how  a  milk 
strike  in  that  community  had  ended  sev- 
eral years  before.  But  it  was  all  lead- 
ing toward  a  strike  resolution,  none  the 
less,  when  a  man  in  a  rear  seat  rose. 
^  He  talked  quietly;  had  none  of  the 
airs  and  manners  of  some  of  the  speak- 
ers that  had  gone  before.  But  he  had 
some  very  specific  things  to  say,  and  he 
was  listened  to  despite  that  his  audience 
was  thoroughly  hostile  at  first.  It 
seemed  in  fact  to  be  part  of  his  trick  to 
say  disagreeable  things.  It  forced  at- 
tention. 

"A  resolution  to  strike,"  he  began, 
"would  disrupt  this  association.  I'll  tell 
you  why.  A  strike  could  succeed  only 
if  we  all  struck  together  and  stuck  to- 
gether. Who  believes  we  would  do 
that?  Who  believes,  if  those  who  are 
here  did,  that  the  producers  who  are  not 
here  would  go  along  with  us?" 

He  paused,  looked  slowly  around  over 
the  gathering,  and  went  on : 

"Let  a  strike  resolution  pass  this 
meeting  by  unanimous  vote,  and  how 
many  of  you  would*  start  right  from  this 
hall  to  make  a  new  contract  with  your 
dealers,  hoping  to  get  a  little  better 
price  in  view  of  approaching  trouble? 

"I  can  see  a  lot  of  men  right  now  who 
are  thinking  just  that  way.   I  talked  to 


my  dealer  this  morning,  and  he  just 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  strike.  'Oh,'  he 
said,  'there's  no  danger.  They'd  all  vote 
for  a  strike,  but  most  of  'em  would  be 
coming  in  my  side  door  before  they  left 
town,  promising  to  stay  by  me  if  I'd 
only  give  'em  a  half  cent  more.  These 
farmers  won't  stand  together,  and  we 
dealers  know  it.'  " 

That  was  disagreeable  talk,  but  the 
meeting  listened  to  it.  He  was  describ- 
ing just  what  happened  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  strike  was  attempted.  Having 
been  disagreeable  enough  to  serve  his 
purpose,  the  speaker  suddenly  changed 
his  tactics. 

"It's  true,"  he  said,  "that  farmers 
have  the  reputation  of  not  being  able  to 
act  together;  and  they  deserve  it.  But 
it  isn't  entirely  their  own  fault.  City 
people  have  to  act  together  because 
their  way  of  life  compels  co-operation. 
Not  every  man  can  have  his  ovim  street 
car,  so  they  all  unite  and  have  a  few 
for  the  whole  population.  It  isn't  'pos- 
sible for  each  family  to  have  a  well  in 
town,  as  we  farmers  do,  so  they  build  a 
water-works  system." 

THE  speaker  started  talking  about  co- 
operation; not  about  the  easy  gen- 
eralities of  it,  but  facts  and  figures, 
names  and  dates. 

He  first  told  about  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  doing  over 
$40,000,000  business  in  one  year,  with- 
out a  dollar  of  capital,  no  property  ex- 
cept some  chairs,  rugs,  desks,  and  other 
ofiice  fixtures.  'Then  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  big  co-operative  marketing  organi- 
zation on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, which  does  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,- 
000  business  a  year. 

"There  are  1,400  odd  ^shippers  of  milk 
to  this  city,"  he  said.  "What  does  the 
average  milk-shipping  farm  represent 
in  capital?  Estimate  it  at  $10,000;  I 
suppose  it's  nearer  twice  that.  But  at 
$10,000  for  each  farm,  it  means  that 
$14,000,000  of  capital  investment  is  be- 
hind the  milk  industry  here. 

"Yet  a  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  one 
of  you  say  that  it  was  no  use  for  the 
farmers  to  try  to  get  together;  they 
coiddri't  get  capital  to  work  with. 

"Why,  if  all  our  farms  were  sold  and 
we  moved  into  one  town  to  live  by  our- 
selves, what  -would  be  our  first  move? 
We'd  want  a  water-works  system  and  a 
sewage  disposal  plant;  and,  like  other 
folks  in  town,  we'd  vote  taxes  against 
our  $14,000,000  worth  of  property  to 
build  them.  With  all  that  wealth  back 
of  us,  with  common  responsibility,  we 
could  have  anything  we  wanted. 

"Why  can't  we  act  together,  living  in 
.the  country  as  we  do?  Why  can't  we 
farmers  serve  our  own  best  interests  as 
town  people  serve  theirs?  I  believe  we 
can;  other  farmers  do.  If  we  can,  and 
will,  we  can  solve  this  problem  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ourselve-  and  this 
city." 

Were  they  listening?  I  should  say 
so!  He  sketched  rapidly  a  simple  plan 
for  a  dairy  league,  to  establish  an 
agency  through  which  to  handle  the 
members'  milk;  proposed  that  a  co-op- 
erative plant  be  built  in  the  city,  to 
receive,  store,  pasteurize,  bottle,  and 
distribute  the  milk,  the  members  to  sign 
contracts  binding  themselves  for  a  fixed 
time  to  let  this  agency  have  exclusive 
right  to  handle  their  milk.  He  ex- 
plained how  this  would  reduce  cost  of 
handling,  bottles,  distribution — every- 
thing. 

When  he  sat  down  the  convention 
stood  up  to  cheer.  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  business  was  over.  That  man  had 
been  made  chairman  of  an  executive 
committee  to  work  out  details  of  his 
project,  and  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  The  idea  of  a  'strike  had  been 
forgotten.  Something  bigger  and  bet- 
ter was  in  everybody's  mind. 

I'm  told,  since  the  meeting,  that  the 
scheme  is  working  through  preliminary 
stages  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
It  will  succeed  if  it  is  handled  rightly. 
The  town  people,  who  had  been  fearing 
a  strike  and  milk  starvation,  are  enthu- 
siastically supporting  the  co-operative 
dairy  idea. 


Parcel-Post  Butter 

By  Marie  D.  Hunter 

NOWHERE  have  the  advantages  of 
parcel  post  been  felt  so  strongly  as 
on  the  farm.  For  instance,  take  a  dis- 
trict like  the  one  in  which  we  live,  twen- 
ty miles  from  a  railroad,  fifty  from  a 
large  Eastern  city,  fine  fertile  land,  and, 
until  this  new  and  most  useful  institu- 
tion, no  practical  way  of  getting  a  small 
but  valuable  product  like  butter  on  the 
market. 


A  short  time  before  the  system  was 
adopted,  a  friend,  whose  father  was  a 
large  farmer,  complained  to  me  that  she 
ovraed  a  fine  cow  and  had  no  way  to  dis- 
pose of  its  products  of  milk,  cream,  or 
butter.  All  her  neighbors  had  cows  of 
their  own,  and  it  was  literally  impos- 
sible to  reach  a  customer. 

Now  all  of  that  is  changed.  We  are 
just  as  far  from  the  railroad  and  the 
large  cities  as  formerly,  but  Uncle  Sam 
carries  our  produce.  From  a  little  farm 
grown  up  in  small  pines  with  no  pros- 
pect of  deliverance,  we  have  developed  a 
prosperous-looking  dairy  farm,  with  a 
pretty  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  every  pros- 
pect of  future  success.  All  of  this  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  parcel 
post. 

This  is  the  way  it  began : 

As  on  all  farms  where  there  are  a  few 
cows,  we  had  a  few  pounds  of  butter 
left  over  at  the  end  of  each  week  which 
might  be  sold  at  the  country  store  for 
18  cents  in  summer  and  20  cents  a  pound 
in  winter.  By  the  merest  chance  I 
found  shortly  after  the  parcel  service 
came  in  that  a  friend  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  would  take  my  few  extra  pounds 
at  32  cents  a  pound,  quite  a  raise  to 
start  with.  • 

Those  first  efforts  at  shipping  were 
very  crude.  ,1  had  the  old-fashioned 
round  print,  any  kind  of  box  I  could  get, 
and  tissue  paper  immediately  around 
the  butter. 

However,  my  butter  was  good,  the 
season  was  winter,  and  my  customer 
was  kind,  so  things  went  on  for  a  while 
in  that  fashion  until  the  possibility  of  a 
real  dairy  farm  came  into  our  minds 
and  I  began  to  investigate  churns.  I  se- 
lected what  I  considered  the  finest  one 
made,  and  still  think  so.  Not  only  did 
we  get  a  chum,  but  an  oblong  print  that 
made  just  one  pound  of  butter,  50  parch- 
ment papers  to  go  immediately  around 
the  butter,  50  paraffin-covered  boxes  to 
hold  each  individual  pound,  a  dairy 
thermometer,  and  five  lessons  in  butter- 
making.  All  of  these  came  with  the 
churn  for  the  price  of  the  chum.  It 
meant  quite  a  revolution  in  my  butter- 
making  and  shipping. 

After  I  used  those  first  50  papers 
and  cartons,  I  found  that  I  could  pur- 
chase them  by  the  hundred  at  a  cost  of 
little  over  one-half  cent  a  pound  of  but- 
ter packed.  That  made  shipments  more 
attractive  and  more  customers  possible. 
The  equipment  also  made  it  possible  to 
ship  the  butter  all  summer  and  during 
the  hottest  weather.  During  the  first 
summer  that  my  friend  took  it  she  said 
that  when  the  hpt  weather  came  she  ex- 
pected to  see  it  come  dripping  at  each 
delivery,  but  not  once  in  the  whole  sum- 
mer did  she  see  any  great  difference  be- 
tween that  and  winter-time  butter. 

The  butter  leaves  me  at  noon  on  one 
day,  hard  and  just  off  the  ice,  and 
reaches  Washington  the  next  morning 
by  the  first  delivery.  Last  winter  I  got 
52  cents  a  pound  for  sweet  butter  in 
New  York.   I  live  in  Virginia. 

TO  GET  the  best  price,  I  chum  my 
butter  from  sweet  cream  and  do  not 
salt  it.  Some  people  have  ti-ouble  in 
churning  sweet  cream,  but  after  you 
once  "get  the  hang  of  it"  you  will  never 
go  back  to  the  other  way.  The  butter 
is  so  much  better.  The  sweet  cream 
should  be  a  little  thicker  than  that  al- 
lowed to  "turn,"  and  if  you  have  a 
cream  separator  this  is  very  easy  to 
regulate. 

An  oily  butter  will  not  command  a 
good  price.  The  cream  must  be  churned 
at  a  very  low  temperature  at  all  sea- 
sons if  the  butter  is  to  have  a  fine  tex- 
ture. 

Especially  is  this  hard  to  regulate 
in  summer.  Even  though  I  take  the 
cream  directly  from  the  ice  and  chum 
very  early  in  th^  morning  before  the 
worst  heat,  I  have  to  work  very  fast  and 
be  very  careful,  else  it  will  not  be  of 
good  quality. 

The  five  lessons  in  butter-making  give 
a  fine  general  idea  as  a  working  basis, 
but  even  they  cannot  be  followed  too 
closely  as  to  temperature.  They  advise 
62°  as  the  best,  but  I  find  that  even  in 
winter  a  lower  temperature  is  better  if 
the  butter  is  to  be  of  the  finest  waxy 
texture.  In  summer  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  have  the  cream  too  cold  on  a 
hot  day. 

I  have  seen  so  many  complaints  in  all 
the  farm  papers  from  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  about  not  being 
able  to  make  the  butter  "come."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  answer  to  this 
is  the  kind  of  chum.  The  next  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  have  the  cream  sweet, 
thick,  and  cold.  The  result  will  be 
beautiful  granular  butter  that  will  com- 
mand the  highest  price  on  the  market. 

Perfect  cleanliness  is  of  course  an 
adjunct  of  good  butter-making.  After 
a  thorough  cleansing  my  milk  buckets 
and  separator  parts  spend  the  day  in  a 
high  shelf  in  the  sun.  They  are  taken 
in  sweet  and  pure  at  night. 

I  feel  sure  there  are  other  farms  far 
removed  from  the  large  markets  whose 
owners  may  profit  through  the  channel 
of  the  .  parcel  post. 
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What  Would  You  Do  if  You  Got  a 


No.  16— What  Farm  Implement.  Machine  Part 
or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


No,  17— What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part 
or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


No.  1 8— What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part 
or  Mechanical  Term  Doee  This  Picture  Represent? 


No.  1 B — What  Farm  Impl^nent,  Machine  ^art 
or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


No.  20 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part 
or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Pictore  Represent? 


Important 

The  Reprint  and  Revly  Book  for 
which  we  have  already  received 
orders,  Is  not  quite  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Books  will  he  mailed  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


Message  Like  This? 


WESTEl^  UNION 


THEO.  N.  VAIL.  PRESIDENT 


SEND  (be  foilowini  Telegran,  subiect  to  the  leriDi 
oo  back  hereof,  which  ttre  hereby  agreed  to 


Ifr.,  lire.,  Miss,  or  Ua«ter  Reader, 
Anywhere. 


Springfield,  Ohio. 


Yovir  set  of  title  euggestions  in  our  Fam  Implementa 
Puizle  Gaoe  decided  beet  by  Judgee.    Ve  are  mailing 
yeu  our  cbeck  for  $1000.    Accept  our  congratulations. 

Publiehera,    fASU  AND  ?IRSSIDE, 


What  Such  a  Telegram  Would  Mean 


F 


IRST  of  all,  it  would  mean  that  your  title  sugges- 
tions for  the  fifty  pictures  being  published  by  this 
paper  had  been  found  most  fit,  or  appropriate,  or 
applicable.  And  this  would  mean  that  your  playing  the 
Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game  had  brought  you  $1,000. 
This  much  the  telegram  itself  makes  clear.  It  would 
mean  that  your  having  used  your  spare  moments  in  play 
had  brought  you  what  years  of  toil  often  fails  to  bring 
less  wide  awake  persons.  What  the  receipt  of  such  a 
telegram  would  mean — what  the  winning  of  the  $1,000 
would  mean  to  you,  can  just  be  told  by  you.  Or  you 
might  win  $500  or  $250  or  $125  or  any  one  of  the  400 
awards,  totaling  $3,500,  which  will  be  awarded  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Game. 

To  Get  Such  a  Message 

OU  need  only  submit  suggestions  for  titles  for  fifty 
pictures,  each  representing  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  farm  implement,  machine  part,  or  mechan- 
ical term.  Fifteen  pictures  have  already  been  published. 
Five  more  (Nos.  16  to  20)  appear  on  this  page,  and  the 
remainder,  thirty,  will  appear  in  future  issues  (5  different 
pictures  -in  each  issue). 

To  Get  Your  Share  of  the  $3,500  in  Gold 


Y 


T 


HE  coupon  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  will  bring 
you  complete  information,  without  any  charge.  The 

 .  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  shows  you 

how  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Official  Key  Book  free 
with  a  three  years'  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Read  the  descriptive  matter  in  the  right-hand  column,  then 
send  us  one  of  the  coupons  vidthout  fail. 


The  Farm  Implements 
Puzzle  Game — The 
Awards — Key  Book, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Fifty  pictures,  each  drawn  to 
represent  some  Farm  Implement, 
Machine  Part  of  Mechanical 
Term,  will  constitute  the  Farm 
Implements  Puzzle  Game.  The 
pictures  now  have  no  titles.  You 
are  invited  to  submit  title  sug- 
gestions. Pictures  Nos.  1  to  5 
appeared  in  our  September  16th 
issue;  Nos.  6  to  10  in  our  Octo- 
ber 7th  issue;  Nos.  11  to  15  in 
our  October  21st  issue  and  Nos. 
16  to  20  appear  on  this  page. 
Five  additional  pictures  will  be 
printed  in  each  succeeding  issue 
until  all  fifty  have  appeared. 
When  all  fifty  have  been  printed 
(the  last  installment,  Nos.  41  to 
50,  will  appear  in  our  January 
20th  issue)  you  can  submit  your 
sets  of  title  suggestions,  not  be- 
fore. You  will  be  given  until 
midnight,  February  20th,  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  your  sugges- 
tions. 

The  awards,  totaling  $3,500 
and  to  be  divided  among  four 
hundred  participants,  follow: 
For  the  best  set  of  title  sugges- 
tions $1,000;  for  the  next  or  sec- 
ond best  set  $500;  for  the  tliird 
best  set  $250;  for  the  fourth  best 
set  $125;  for  the  fifth  best  set 
$100;  for  the  sixth  best  set  $75; 
for  the  seventh  best  set  $50;  for 
the  eighth  best  set  $50;  for  the 
ninth  best  set  $25;  for  the  tenth 
best  set  $25;  for  the  eleventh  to 
fiftieth  best  sets  $10  each;  for 
the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred  fif- 
tieth best  sets  $5;  for  the  one 
hundred  fifty-first  to  three  hun- 
dredth best  sets  $2  each;  for 
the  three  hundred  and  first  to 
four  hundredth  best  sets  $1 
each;  total,  four  hundred  awards, 
$3,500. 

For  the  convenience  and  guid- 
ance of  participants,  and  to  place 
all  on  an  absolutely  equal  foot- 
ing, and  to  make  familiarity 
with  farm  machinery  unneces'- 
sary,  we  have  also  published  a 
list  of  about  three  thousand  im- 
plements, parts  and  terms.  This 
is  called  the  Official  Key  Book.  As 
ideas  for  each  picture  were  ob- 
tained from  it,  you  can  see  that 
it  must  contain  the  titles  to  the 
fifty  pictures. 

Copies  of  the  Official  Key 
Book  are  on  public  file  in  the 
offices  and  agencies  of  this  pub- 
lication and  one  copy  will  be 
placed  on  public  file  in  any  town 
when  proper  arrangements  are 
made.  We  offer  a  Key  Book 
free  to  anyone  subscribing  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  three 
years  at  $1.00.  It  is  not  a  re- 
quirement that  you  subscribe. 
For  information  only,  send  us 
the  coupon  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  To  subscribe  at 
the  special  rate  of  three  years 
for  $1.00  and  get  the  Official  Key 
Book  and  all  pictures  which 
have  appeared  to  date  free,  send 
remittance  with  the  coupon  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner. 
While  waiting  for  your  Key 
Book  and  complete  information, 
study  the  pictures,  and  jot  down 
all  the  suggestions  which  occur 
to  you.  Then  when  you  have  the 
official  list,  you  can  check  your 
notations  and  also  get  new 
ideas.  Reprints  of  the  pictures 
which  have  appeared  in  preced- 
ing issues  will  be  sent  you  free 
with  Key  Book,  remember. 


Free  Information  Coupon 

Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  folder  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  playing  of  "The  Farm  Implements  Game." 

Name  

P.  O  

St  or 

R.  F.  D  State  

This  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 


If  You  Want  Us  to 
SendYouaTelegram 
Like  the  One  Above, 
Send  Us  One  of 
These  Coupons 


IT— 11-4 

Special  Subscription — Free  Key  Book  Offer  Coupon 

Farm  Implements  Game  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

I  desire  to  play  your  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game.  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  one 
dollar  ($1.00).  Please  extend  my  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three  years  from 
present  expiration  date.  (If  you  are  a  new  reader,  subscription  will  be  started  with  first 
issue  sent  you.)  Also  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  OFFICIAL  KEY  BOOK 
containing  a  list  of  farm  implements,  parts  and  mechanical  terms  to  be  recognized  and  used 
in  supplying  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures,  together  with  other  data  and  information  regarding 
the  Game. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


When  you  buy  Prince  Albert 
you  are  getting  quality! 

Quick  as  that  P.  A.  flavor  strikes -in  you'll 
realize  you've  received  all  you  paid  for  in  tobacco 
quality — not  coupons  or  premiums!  State  or 
national  restrictions  on  coupons  or  premiums  can 
in  no  way  affect  Prince  Albert's  sale.  Quality 
has  been  the  only  inducement  Prince  Albert  has 
ever  offered  smokers. 

You've  heard  many  an  earful  about  the  Prince 
Albert  patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and 
parch  and  lets  you  smoke  your  fill  without  a 
comeback!    It  proves  out  every  hour  of  the  day! 


Copyright  1916  by 
.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co, 


the  national  joy  smoke 

will  open  the  doors  wide  for  you  to  come  in  on  a  good 
time  with  a  jimmy  pipe.  You'll  think  the  smoke-lid  is  off 
for  fair,  firing  up  as  the  smoke-spirit  strikes  you — with- 
out a  regret!  All  that  delight  can  be  yours  soon  as 
you  lay  in  a  stock  of  P.  A.  and  jam  that 
friendly  old  pipe  brimful — and  strike 
fire!  This  tip  is  worth  a  lot  in  happiness 
and  contentment  to  every  man  who  knows 
what  can  be  gotten  out 
of  a  chummy  pipe  with 
P.  A.  for  "packing." 


Prince  Albert  can  be  had  every- 
where tobacco  is  sold,  in  toppy 
red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  JOc; 
handsome  pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors — and — that  clever 
pound  crystal  -  glass  humidor 
with  sponge 'moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  fine 
shape,  always!  - 


Reverse  side  of 
the  tidy  red  tin 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


SLOANS  LINIMENT 

WITHOUT 
RUBBING 


A lame  horse  can't  give  full  service.  Relieve  the  bruised  mus- 
cle, strained  tendon  or  stiff  joint  with  Sloan's  Liniment, 
quickly  penetrates.  You  will  find  many  other  farm  uses  for  it. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  this  universal  relief  for  pains  and  aches.  At  all 
dealers,  25c.  50c.  $1.00  a  bottle.    The  $1.00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


Save  ^200  to^SOO  on  Your  Home 


Please  send  me 
Free  the  bookB 


300  Plans  FREE! 

Get  our  two  plan  books.  Send  coupon. 
Pictures,  plans,  wholesale  prices. 
Show  material  Ready -cut  to 
fit,  reducing  construc- 
tion costs.  Or  in  usual 
way.  Highest  standard 
grades.  Built  hundreds 
of  times.  Convenience 
ideas  for  women.  "Guar- 
anteed Prices" — not  "Es- 
timates." S300  up.  Blue 
prints,  specifications;  ad- 
visory service  free.  Books 
show  what  prices  include 
—  See  before  ordering. 
Send  today.    All  FREE. 


checked  below 

□ Building  Material 
Catalog— Lumber, Mi. 
work.  Hardware,  Paints,  etc. 


□Ready-Cat 
Plan  Boob 


□Standard  Home 
Plan  Book   

p~~jBam  and  Ontbailding  Plan  Book 

NaTM  St.  No  


II..  

|^««»  


V   Qordon-VanTlne  Co* 

Satisfactiojn  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

>  1961 
.SiaU.  


□ □Roofing 
Sftmrles 

Silo  ^  . 
Cataloir 


6106  Gordon  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Established  Half  a  Century 

We  Ship  Anywhere  Wholesale 

gave  eno.ugh  to  buy  j;our  lot.  Three  banks  and 
iOO.OOO  customera  voiicli'for  lis.  Local'rcfcrence  if 
desired.  5000  Building  Bai^oin  CataloE  also  f%£E. 


Ready- Cut  Houses 

Keeping  Up  with  New  Ways  of  Building 

By  B.  D.  STOCKWELL 


This  is  a  ready-cut  house.    It  it  huilt  just  like  any  other  permanent  house  ex- 
cept that  the  lumber  comes  all  prepared  and  ready  to  nail  together 


SEEING  your  house  before  you  build 
it,  knowing  almost  exactly  what  it 
will  cost,  and  putting  it  up  in  half 
the  usual  time — these  are  a  few  inno- 
vations likely  to  interest  the  modern 
home  builder.  But  such  advantages  are 
not  to  be  had  without  drawbacks,  and 
here  are  a  few  comments  on  the  ready- 
bullt-house  situation,  based  on  a  careful 
investigation. 

A  ready-cut  liouse,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, is  one  which  has  all  the  lumber 
cut  to  the  proper  length  and  shape  at 
the  mills  instead  of  being  cut  by  the 
carpenters  on  the  job.  Until  he  is  ready 
to  fit  baseboards  and  moldings  and  per- 
form other  niceties  of  interior  work  the 
carpenter  can  leave  his  saws,  chisels, 
and  all  cutting  tools  at  home.  For  the 
main  construction  he  needs  only  his 
hammer,  plumb  line,  level,  and  mallet. 
The  house,  barn,  henhouse,  or  other 
building,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
previously  selected  from  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  is  shipped  in  a  box  car 
from  the  mill  to  the  builder's  nearest 
railroad  siding. 

Everything  comes  at  once,  including 
millwork,  nails,  plaster,  glass,  locks, 
hinges,  tin  flashing,  paints,  and  varnish. 
In  some  cases  built-in  bookcases,  kitchen 
cabinets,  flower  boxes,  and  even  trellises 
are  included  in  the  price  quoted  for  the 
house. 

All  of  the  lumber  is.  classified  in  bun- 
dles or  otherwise  marked,  so  the  house 
goes  together  just  like  the  parts  of  cut- 
out puzzles  when  you  .have  the  key  to 
the  puzzle  before  you. 

Extra  Items  to  Consider 

You  have  no  architect's  fee  to  pay, 
nor  is  there  the  customary  argument 
with  the  contractor  about  what  he  is  to 
furnish  and  what  things  are  "extra" 
when  the  specifications  are  indefinite  in 
certain  matters,  as  they  usually  are. 
Furthermore,  the  prices  quoted  for  the 
material  furnished  for  ready-cut  houses 
are  about  one  half  the  price  usually 
paid  for  a  completed  house  of  the  same 
quality  built  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  ready-cut  house  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a  portable  house.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  cutting  and  fitting  is 
all  done  at  the  mill,  a  ready-cut  house  is 


in  other  respects  just  like  any  other  per- 
manent house. 

However,  there  are  certain  expenses 
which  must  be  met  in  the  erection  of  a 
ready-cut  house  aside  from  the  cost  of 
the  house  itself  and -labor  of  putting  it 
together.  Among  these  are  the  cost  of 
freight  on  lumber,  excavating,  founda- 
tion, cellar  windo.ws,  chimney,  plumb- 
ing, heating,  lighting  system,  guttering 
and  spouting  (in  most  cases),  interior 
decoration,  grading  around  house, 
walks,  cellar  floor,  and  items  of  kindred 
nature.  Wood  shingles  for  the  roof  are 
usually  specified,  but  other  forms  of 
roof  covering  may  be  selected,  though' 
usually  at  an  extra  price.  Hardwood 
finish,  though  not  regularly  specified, 
may  be  secured  at  extra  cost.  Flooring 
for  the  attic  is  seldom  included  in  the 
specifications,  but  may  also  be  had  at 
additional  cost. 

Hire  a  Good  Carpenter 

When  all  expenses  in  the  foregoing  list 
are  taken  care  of,  the  total  cost  will  be 
brought  to  a  point  somewhere  about  10 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  a  house  built 
by  carpenters  in  the  regular  way  under 
an  architect's  supervision.  Ready-cut 
houses  in  numerous  instances  have  been 
erected  by  the  home  owner  himself  with 
unskilled  labor,  but  it  is  best  to  hire  at 
least  one  good  carpenter. 

His  experience  in  the  handling  of 
lumber,  bracing,  leveling,  erection  of 
scaffolding,  shingling,  and  many  details 
of  construction  will  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  t^ie  job  and  be  a  safeguard 
against  errors.  However,  if  one  is  situ- 
ated where  he  cannot  get  a  carpenter 
at  the  time  desired,  a  ready-cut  house 
can  be  erected  by  unskilled  but  intelli- 
gent labor  more  easily  than  a  house 
built  in  the  ordinary  way. 

But  in  either  case,  only  about  half  the 
usual  number  of  men  will  be  needed,  as 
most  of  the  carpenter  work  has  already 
been  done,  by  machinery.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  erecting  a  modern  office 
building  for  which  the  steel  girders  and 
framework  were  previously  prepared  at 
the  mills  and  when  received  on  the  job 
they  need  only  be  bolted  or  riveted  to- 
gether. 

But  even  with  [continued  on  page  25] 


Here  is  another  home  built  from  ready-cut  material.  _  You  know  in  advance 
just  how  the  house  will  look 
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Live  Stock 


The  Beef-Cattle  Herd 

By  W.  L.  Blizzard 

THE  man  who  has  a  herd  of  good 
breeding  cows  surely  will  have  a 
dividend  payer  in  the  future.  To  as- 
semble a  good  herd  of  breeding  cows  is 
by  no  means  a  small  task.  In  building 
up  a  herd  of  breeding  cows,  there  are 
two  very  important  things  to  consider — 
type  and  uniformity  of  type. 

If  a  breeder  can  get  his  herd  recog- 
nized as  producing  cattle  of  a  certain 
desirable  type  and  then  turns  out  only 
that  type,  he  will  be  able  to  secure  bet- 
ter prices  on  the  average  than  if  he  has 
always  a  few  of  many  kinds  to  offer.  A 
man  then  starting  out  to  breed  cattle 
must  first  make  up  his  mind  what  type 
he  wants  to  produce,  and  then  act  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  cattle  be  the  best  in  the  world  to 
make  a  breeder  famous.  He  will  do 
well  if  he  succeeds  in  creating  a  reputa- 
tion for  always  having  in  his  herd  the 
real  rent-paying,  thick-fleshed  kind  with 
size,  substance,  and  quality. 

Uniformity  in  a  herd  is  the  surest 
index  of  the  skill  of  the  breeder.  A 
study  of  the  most  successful  herds  of 
this  country  will  demonstrate  that  uni- 
formity of  type  and  uniformity  of 
breeding  are  most  desirable  if  the  high- 
est and  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 


They  may  be  equal  to  bran  and  shorts, 
or  they  may  be  still  more  plump  and 
represent  a  greater  feeding  value. 

Look  at  the  quantity  of  grain  the 
straw  carries,  estimate  what  that  will 
weigh  out,  and  you  will  very  nearly 
have  the  feeding  value  of  your  rusted 
wheat  crop.  The  shrunken  wheat  ker- 
nels in  rusted  straw  stick  pretty  tight 
in  the  chaff,  and  on  that  account  cattle 
will  be  forced  to  chew  them  pretty  well 
so  that  the  feeding  value  ought  to  be 
reasonably  well  utilized. 

So  much  rusted  straw  has  been  fed 
in  past  years  when  rust  scourges  oc- 
curred and  no  serious  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  it,  that  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  little  risk  in  feeding  it. 

The  veterinarians  have  recorded  a 
few  cases  of  sickness  or  disease  in  the 
history  of  their  experience  which  they 
think  have  been  caused  by  animals- eat- 
ing an  excessive  amount  of  grain  rust. 
They  generally  advise  that  a  little  of 
some  other  roughage  be  fed  to  live 
stock  that  are  getting  rusted  straw. 
They  also  suggest  that  stock  be  changed 
gradually  to  a  ration  of  rusted  wheat 
when  you  begin  feeding  it,  and  that  the 
dust  be  shaken  from  the  rusted  straw 
as  much  as  possible  in  handling  it  be- 
fore it  is  fed  to  stock.  They  suggest 
further  that  a  close  watch  be  kept  of 
the  animals  and  changes  made  to  some 
other  feed  if  sickness  occurs  that  does 
not  come  from  some  other  cause.  ' 


To  Examine  the  Horse's  Eye 

By  James  Brown 

DEFECTIVE  eyesight  in  horses  is  a 
very  serious  fault,  and  to  it  can  be 
directly  traced  the  cause  of  innumerable 
accidents.  A  blind  horse  is  always  dan- 
gerous under  the  saddle  or  in  single  or 
double  harness.  A  horse  with  a  de- 
fective vision  that  distorts  ordinary  ob- 
jects met  with  on  the  road  is  even  more 
objectionable,  in  some  respects,  to  ride 
or  drive  than  the  horse  that  is  totally 


The  cows  in  the  beef  herd  should  carry  plenty  of  scale,  have  strong  constitutions 

with  abundant  vitality 


The  uniform  herd  will  produce  cattle 
aore  nearly  of  one  type,  and  for  that 
eason  they  will  look  better,  feed  better, 
ell  better,  and  produce  better.  The  key 
o  success  is  sound  judgment  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  type  and  character,  with 
judicious  feeding  and  management. 

In  building  up  a  herd,  the  best  prac- 
ice  to  purchase  a  selection  of  cows  or 
eifers  from  an  old-established  breeder 
f  good  repute,  whose  herd  has  been 
loted  for  years  as  having  produced 
nimals  of  the  best  type  and  quality, 
t  is  much  better  to  invest  money  in  a 
ew  first-class  cows,  say  ten,  than  in 
(ouble  the  number  of  inferior  ones  at 
bout  the  same  cost.  Remember,  there 
3  a  wrong  kind  and  a  right  kind. 

The  cows  should  carry  plenty  of  scale, 
trong  constitutions  with  abundant  vi- 
ality.  They  should  show  good  beef 
onformation  with  good  feeding  quali- 
ies.  Quality  should  not  be  overlooked, 
ut  in  the  search  for  quality  do  not 
acrifice  size  or  select  delicate  animals. 


Feeding  Rusted  Straw 

By  Herbert  Coxen 

rHE  feeding  value  of  rusted  wheat 
in  the  straw  is  mighty  variable  and 
epends    almost    entirely    upon  the 
mount    of    grain    in    wheat  heads, 
ealthy  wheat  straw  is  poor  feed,  and 
/adly  rusted  wheat  straw,  on  the  aver- 
ige,  is  no  better  and  in  many  instances 
;t  as  good  as  bright  straw.  Wheat 
traw  that  is  very  badly  rusted  seems  to 
lave  very  little  substance  in  it,  and 
"-.ock  do  not  commonly  find  it  palatable, 
hrunken  wheat  is  good  feed,  and  the 
jlumper  the  berry  the  greater  the  feed- 
ing value.    To  decide  the  feeding  value 
'  is  a  matter  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grain  a  given  lot  of  straw 
;  contains.    The  wheat  grains  may  be  so 
■  thin  that  they  have  little  feeding  value. 


blind.  Shying  in  many  instances  is  the 
result  of  poor  eyesight. 

The  buyer  or  owner  who  is  apprehen- 
sive regarding  a  horse's  eyes  or  eye  may 
satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  disease 
exists  by  following  the  directions  here 
given  for  the  examination  of  the  eye: 
With  the  thumb  and  forefinger  gently 
part  the  eyelids,  thus  exposing  to  view 
the  eye  and  the  mucous  membrane  lin- 
ing the  lids.  The  right  hand  should  be 
used  in  manipulating  the  lids  of  the  left 
eye,  and  the  left  hand  for  the  right  eye, 
the  finger  in  each  case  being  pressed  on 
the  upper  lid. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
inner  side  of  eyelids  more  minutely, 
draw  upper  lid  down  by  the  eyelashes 
with  one  hand  and  evert  it  over  the  tip 
of  forefinger  of  the  other  hand. 

Many  forms  of  pronounced  eye  dis- 
ease can  be  discovered  in  ordinary  light, 
but  where  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
interior  of  the  eye  for  incipient  disease 
or  slight  defects  a  more  careful  exami- 
naton  is  necessary. 

The  interior  of  the  eye  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily examined  in  the  sunshine  or 
under  a  clear  sky;  grave  defects  can  be 
seen  under  such  circumstances,  but  for 
careful  examination  of  the  eyes  the 
horse  should  be  taken  where  all  light 
from  above  is  shut  off  where  it  falls  on 
the  eye  from  the  front  and  side.  The 
examiner  standing  in  front  will  see  the 
reflective  rays  from  the  cornea,  the 
front  of  the  lens  and  the  back,  and  can 
detect  any  cloudiness  or  opacity. 

The  most  satisfactory  examination 
can  be  made  in  a  dark  room  by  illumi- 
nating the  eye  with  a  lamp  or  small 
electric  light  placed  forward  and  out- 
ward from  the  eye,  and  moving  it  about. 
If  the  pupil  remains  closed  or  so  tightly 
contracted  that  the  interior  of  the  eye 
cannot  be  seen,  the  eyelids  may  be 
rubbed  with  extract  of  belladonna,  and 
soon  the  pupil  will  be  widely  dilated. 


Why  Pay 
Peddlers 
Twice  My 
Prlc  e  ? 
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Look  Out!  WORMS!! 

Hogs  get  sick  and  you  don't  know  what's  the 
matter.  I  want  to  tell  you  worms  are  the  cause  of 
many  hog  troubles.  Here's  the  first  great  use  of 

DrJessStockTonic 

If  Expels  Worms 

Try  it  on  your  shoats.  A  tablespoonful  for  each 
two  hogs  twice  a  day  will  do  the  business.  Put 
it  in  the  swill.  Then  look  out  for  dead  worms. 
See  your  shoats  improve.  A  great  conditioner- 
it  cleans  the  system,  gives  appetite,  improves 
digestion  for  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs. 

25-lb.  PaU,  $2.00;  100-Ib.  Drum.  $6.50 

Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West  and  the  South) .  Never  peddled. 
Sold  by  a  dealer  in  your  town. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

destroys  disease  germs — makes  health  conditions 
for  animals.  A  powerful  disinfectant  au  well. 
Good  for  household  use. 

Gallon  can.  $1.00.  Smaller  padcages  as  low  as  2Se. 

(Except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West ) 


My  Guarantee 

So  sore  am  I  thai  Dr  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
win  expel  the  worms  from  your  hogs  and 
keep  your  stock  in  sleek  condition,  that 
Dr  Bess  Dip  andDlsinlectant  will  destroy 
disease  germs  and  tool  odors,  that  I  have 
authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to 
supply  yon  with  enonghi  for  your  stock, 
and  11  these  preparations  do  not  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and 
my  dealer  will  reiund  your  money. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 


Dr.  Best 
Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a 

Tones  up  dormant  egrs 
organs  and  helps  tomaka 
liens  lay.  Economical— 
a  penny 's  worth  enough 
for  30  fowl  daily,  lllbs. 
25c;5Ibs.60c;121bs  $1.25; 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (Except 
tn  Canada  and  the  tar 
West). 

Fine  stock  book  sent  free  on  request. 


Should  be  used  freely 
In  the  dust  bath  for 
poultry.  Destroys  Uce 
on  all  fami  animals, 
Slftlng-top  cans.  I  lb. 
25c:  3  lbs.  eoc  (Except 
in  Canada).  I  guarantee 
It. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  AsUand.  Ohio 


^HS' JERSEY  REPS 

Put  bigger  profits  in  J^^s.^'' 
your  bank— and  more      'i'^/vi  OfoRlS 
potash  in  your  soil.   New  j"*^^ 
Pig  Book  tells  how — 

FREE.  ^^J-^ 

r^5lbs.in 


SPAVINED  MULE -f- SAVE-The-HORSE  =  Profit  $300 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wamer,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.,  bought  a  team  of  mules 
cheap  because  one  was  lame.  He  located  the  trouble  with 
"Save-The-Horse  Book,"  treated  as  directed,  made  a  com- 
plete cure  and  hag  since  been  offered  twice  what  he  paid. 

8AVE-The-HOR8E 
is  sold  with  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  if  it  fails 
on  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin  or  ANT  Shoulder,  Knee. 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

Our  96-pa?e  BOOK,  a  mind  settler  on  58  kin(3s  of  lameness,  and 
our  expert  veterinary's  advice  are  free  to  horse  owners andmao- 
affers.  Be  sure  to  send  today  for  this  FREE  BOOK,  also  sample 
copy  of  Guarantee  Bond. 

TROT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  59  Commerce  Aye.,  Binehamton,  N-  T. 
Drug-gists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CONTRACT, 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 


over 


HEAVE=Y?ars 


COMPOUND 


Bsoklat 
Free 

$3  Package  gruaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 

back.   $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERU  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  425  Fourth  he..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Originators  of  the 
  Famous  0, 1.  C. 

TwoO.I.C.Hogs  ^ 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-^ 
Ing  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  r  ^ 

C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs.  ^ 
Will  ship  you  sample  pair  a 
of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and  ^ 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
slilppers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 
AU  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  52 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
•  with  cholera  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease.   

Write — tit-day— 
for  Free  Book,  "Tha 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Salt" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
'  101  VickertBId;.,  Cleveland,  0. 


IF  YOU  F£ED  1 


YOm  PROFITS 
fiWBll  DOUBLE 


30%  Protein  and  10%  Fat  is 
what  you  are  guaranteed  when 
buying  "Atlas  Distillers* 
Grains."  You  NOW  can  get 
ATLAS  in  any  quantity — and 
—remember  by  feeding  this 
brand  you  get  three  times  the  protein  and  fat  of 
com,  oats,  bran  and  barley,  and  "ATLAS"  costs 
much  less. 

GET  A  FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  TOD  AT  for  a  FREE  sample.  Increase  your  milk  and 
butter  fat  production  by  feeding  "ATLAS."  Address— 


Atlas  Feed  &  Milling  Company 

PEORIA.  Hot  Inc.  ILLINOIS 
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RED  GROSS 
FARM 

POWDER 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  33  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  90F. ' 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need  not 
carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


FREE 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 


My  Big 
New 

Buggy 
Book 


Jotot  urop  me  a  postal  and  I  vnW 
mail  you  my  big  new  catalog 
showing  150  stunning  styles 

of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles; 
Famous  for  beauty, light- 
ness, strength,  and  \ong 
service.   I  give 


Days 


FREE 


Test 


and  2  years'  gTiaranteo. 
Now  1  have  split  the 
price  to  save  you  $20  to 
540  on  your  new  riff. 

CataloE  explains  how.   Write  for        ^      ,     — _ 
big  free  book  today.   Address        ^  Catalog  SHOWS  150 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.CO.    ^  other  — 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.  >^   ,   «  S'm25 

Station  42  Columbus.  Ohio  ^StylCS 
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WITTE  Engines  are  just  as  good  as  I  can  boild 
them— regardless  of  price  and  profit.  Back  of  every 
WITTE  engine  is  a  clean,  30-year  record,  and  the 
largest  direct-selling,  excmsive  engine  factory  in 
America.  We  make  nothing  but  enginea  and  Bell  i 
direct  from  factory  to  user.   No  dealers. 

WITTE  Eneinea  are  built  in  2,  8,  4,  6,  8.  12.  16  and  22  j 
H-P.  eizea  and  in  ditTerent  styles  to  operate  on  Kerosene. 
Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Distillate  or  Gaa  in  stationary,  band  k 
portable,  portable  and  saw-rig  types. 

Write  today  for  free  boob.   "How  to  Judfre 
Engines,"  and  my  90-day  trial  offer;  5-year  (ruar- 
arantee;  crxsh  or  easy  terms  ofpaymert  odera 
and  complete  price  list. —ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2068  Oakland  Av»., Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2068  Empir«  BuildlnK* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^,||n|l|l 


"Good 
to  the 
Last 
Ihrop** 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet "?°wt°Ka!seCaives 

 ^  ^  CheaplyandSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUora  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.3     .  Wankegan,  IlL 


A  Disputed  Question 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

"TN  a  recent  issue  of  Fakm  and  Fire- 
1  SIDE,"  writes  a  Connecticut  dairy- 
man, "I  saw  the  inquiry  of  a  Virginia 
reader  regarding  his  heifer  being 
brought  to  milk  before  being  bred.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  heifers 
along  that  line. 

"While  it  is  possible  to  get  such  a 
heifer  with  calf,  she  will  probably  abort, 
and  after  that  it  will  be  useless  to  breed 
her.  Heifers  of  that  type  are  freaks, 
and  it  is  best  to  fatten  them  and  get  rid 
of  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"I  had  one  two  years  ago  that  I  kept  a 
while  just  to  see  what  she  would  do. 
After  breeding  her  eight  times,  I  got 
disgusted  and  let  a  butcher  have  her." 

Here  is  another  quite  different  opin- 
ion on  the  same  matter  written  by  an 
Ohio  subscriber: 

"I  noticed  an  inquiry  from  a  Virginia 
reader  about  a  heifer  being  brought  to 
milk  before  breeding.  Many  experienced 
dairymen  say  they  can  make  the  best 
cows  in  that  way.  The  cow  will  have  a 
calf  the  same  as  if  she  was  not  milked 
before.  It  will  make  no  difference  what- 
ever. 

"We  had  a  young  pet  Jersey  heifer 
that  we  brought  to  her  milk  before  she 
was  bred,  also  a  small  nanny  goat  came 
to  her  milk  when  but  a  few  months  old, 
handled  the  same  way.  The  goat  came 
fresh  at  eight  months  of  age,  and  is  still 
giving  milk." 


Weather-Proof  Whitewash 

""ITi/'HAT  is  the  formula,"  writes  a 
VV  Colorado  dairyman,  "for  cooked 
whitewash  consisting  of  water,  glue, 
and  lime?  I  have  heard  that  such  white- 
wash will  not  be  washed  off  by  rain." 

Following  is  the  government  formula 
for  weather-proof  whitewash  which  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  for  buildings, 
fences,  and  similar  purposes: 

1.  Sixty-two  pounds  (one  bushel) 
quicklime,  slake  with  12  gallons  hot  wa- 
ter. 

2.  Two  pounds  common  table  salt,  one 
pound  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  boiling  water. 

3.  Two  gallons  skimmed  milk. 

Pour  2  into  1,  then  add  3  and  mix 
thoroughly. 

Alum  added  to  lime  whitewash  pre- 
vents it  from  rubbing  off.  Use  alum  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon. 


Sunflower  Silage 

THE  high  feeding  value  of  sunflowers 
has  tempted  many  stockmen  to  ex- 
periment with  them,  but  the  crop  is 
difficult  to  store  without  becoming 
moldy,  and  the  stalks  are  also  woody 
and  unpalatable. 

A  Colorado  dairyman,  however,  re- 
ports that  silage  made  from  sunflowers 
is  not  only  a  great  appetizer  and  feed 
but  also  that  he  can  raise  a  crop  of  30 
tons  an  acre  in  fifty-five  days  from 
planting.  This  permits  the  grovi^ing  of 
two  crops  a  year  on  the  same  piece  of 
land. 


"We  have  found  stalks  at  cutting 
time,"  he  says,  "that  weighed  15  pounds 
each." 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
suggests  that  sunflower  silage  has  pos- 
sibilities in  dry-land  districts,  but  until 
more  is  known  concerning  it  the  best 
method  of  feeding  would  be  as  a  mix- 
ture with  other  crops. 


Milking-Machine  Tests 

FIVE  years  of  continuous  experiments 
with  milking  machines  are  the  basis 
for  a  summary  of  results  announced  by 
the  South  Dakota  Station.  Altogether 
seven  different  makes  of  machines  were 
tested.  This  is,  in  part,  what  C.  Larsen, 
who  had  charge  of  the  work,  says  about 
their  use: 

"Before  the  milking  machine  is  in- 
stalled, cull  out  the  cows  having  very 
uneven  quarters,  and  teats  that  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  extremely  large. 
Even  though  the  milking  machines  have 
a  large  range  of  adaptability  in  this  re- 
spect, uniformly  shaped  udders  and 
teats  are  advantageous. 

"The  cows  that  give  only  a  small 
amount  of  milk  and  habitually  release 
their  milk  little  by  little  are  not  best 
suited  for  mechanical  milking. 

"Breed  and  raise  cows  that  are 
adapted  to  mechanical  milking  by,  first, 
selecting  a  herd  sire  that  comes  from 
ancestors  having  good  udders  and  teats 
and  that  milk  well,  or  select  a  tried  bull 
that  is  known  to  put  good  udders  and 
teats  on  his  daughters;  secondly,  by  not 
raising  the  daughters  of  the  cows  that 
have  abnormally  shaped  mammary  or- 
gans and  that  are  known  to  give  down 
the  milk  irregularly." 


Safety  Step  for  Silo 

By  J.  E.  Andrews 

INSTEAD  of  standing  on  a  ladder 
which  at  any  time  may  slip,  I  have 
equipped  my  silo  with  a  safety  step  that 
is  especially  useful  when  I  put  up  and 
take  down  the  blower  pipe.  This  step 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  silo,  below  the 
window  in  the  roof. 

I  first  took  two  iron  brackets,  size 
2%x2  feet,  and  bolted  them  to  the  silo 
between  the  second  and  third  hoops 
from  the  top.  The  brackets  are  about 
two  feet  "apart  and  the  long  side  is 
bolted  to  the  silo.  Then  I  took  a  piece 
of  two-inch  plank  three  feet  long  and 
bolted  it  to  the  top  of  the  brackets  to 
stand  on. 

Next  I  made  a  guard  railing  around 
the  step.  This  railing  is  supported  at 
the  corners  by  iron  posts,  and  is  about 
three  feet  above  the  step. 


Weekly  Manure  Disposal 

By  D.  R.  Van  Horn 

TO  THE  farmer  who  intends  to  build 
a  dairy  barn  next  spring,  here  is  a 
suggestion :  Try  and  plan  it  so  that  you 
will  have  a  little  extra  space  in  which 
you  can  store  the  manure.  Don't  make 
it  a  manure  pit.  A  manure  pit  serves 
but  one  purpose,  and  fails  to  do  that 
even,  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  farmer  in  the  picture  hauls  ma- 
nure regularly  every  week  throughout 
the  winter.  And  it  isn't  frozen  either. 
A  corner  of  the  shed  which  he  is  just 
leaving  is  given  over  to  the  manure. 
Being  floored  with  cement,  the  shed  is 
easily  cleaned  and  does  not  bother  the 
young  stock  in  the  least,  as  the  manure 
is  rather  trashy  and  all  excess  moisture 
is  taken  up. 

Try  it,  if  you  can  afford  it,  and  then 
slap  yourself  on  the  back  next  spring 
when  you  see  your  neighbor  buckling 
into  a  100-ton  manure  pile  after  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground. 


No  frozen  manure,  no  all-winter  accumulation,  and  no  manure  pit.    This  farmer 
hauls  it  out  of  a  cement-floored  shed  once  a  week 


ffARI\f  A,ND  FIRESIDE 
DUBIOUS  ' 

About  What  Her  Husband  Would  Say. 

A  Mich,  woman  tried  Postiim  because 
coffee  disagreed  with  her  and  her  husband. 
She  writes: 

"My  husband  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart — was  unable  to  work  and  in  bed 
part  of  the  time. 

"I  had  stomach  trouble,  and  was  so 
weak  I  could  not  attend  to  my  house- 
work— both  of  us  using  coffee  all  the  time 
and  not  realizing  it  was  harmful. 

"One  morning  the  grocer's  wife  said 
she  believed  coffee  was  the  cause  of  our 
trouble  and  advised  Postum.  I  took  it 
home,  rather  dubious  about  what  my  hus- 
band would  say — he  was  fond  of  coffee. 

"But  I  took  coffee  right  off  the  table 
and  we  haven't  used  any  since.  You 
should  have  seen  the  change  in  us  and 
now  my  husband  never  complains  of  heart 
palpitation  any  more.  My  stomach  trou- 
ble disappeared  after  I  began  Postum. 
My  children  love  it  and  it  does  them 
good,  which  can't  be  said  of  coffee."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Poshim  Cereal — the  original  form — must 
be  well  boiled.    15c  and  25c  pkgs. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder — dis- 
solves quickly  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and, 
with  cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.   30c  and  50c  tins. 

Both  kinds  are  equally  delicious  and 
cost  about  the  same  per  cup. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 

IIJa^.o'r_  ^FARM  WAGONS 

^r^~^^^^^^^^^    ffl^Sb^^  High  or  low  wheels— 

'      ^  ■'—  j-'T^ \N>ofl«jfcj       steeror wood— wide 

or  narrow  ti res. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
■   ■      Wh  ' 


kinds. 


Vheels  to  fit 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  13  Elm  Si.,  Quincy,  III, 


^^What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows^* 

IS  the  title  of  our  hooklel  which  tells  you 
how  to  increase  tae  production  of  your 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  helpfm  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

363  West  23rd  Street  New  York  Gty 


Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive. Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
_  heavy  work.  Usea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
— Pull  k  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
\H  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  eneine 
ever  built.      EuEine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1151  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


9SAMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.      Fully  Gnaran- 
teed.  Easyninning,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.     Bowl  a 
m^mmm    "^^m^-       sanitary  marvel.   Whether  dairy 
islarge  oj  small  obtain handaome  cataloii.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.Bai^b°5ig'l5,.Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaylF 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  C,^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
arger  sizes  up  to  5  1-Jl  shown  here. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

'  and  more  by  what 

it  u^ves  in  cream,  _  Fostai  bring-a  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  monoy. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  (12) 

2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


iSKBSOBBlNE 


will    reduce   inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

Quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use; 
does  not  blister  under  bandage  or 
remove  the  hair,  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  32.00  per  bottle,  deliv- 
ered.    Book  7  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  23  Temple  St.,  Springfieiil.  Mass. 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


mf  FARM  £NG/N£  TttAT  PVO/P/fS] 

i  I  \  V-/  1  1 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines — simple. durable,  powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
Interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value  • 
Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine' Book  today 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS      133  BeDmie  Ave..  DETROIT.  UKK 

Wadsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Successors 

E 
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Poultry-Raising 


Banding  the  Business  Hen 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

PULLETS  that  are  especia'lly  bred 
for  laying  should  begin  to  lay  from 
five  to  six  months  after  leaving  the 
shell.  Those  that  begin  laying  under 
six  months  old  are  worth  keeping  track 
of  throughout  their  pullet  year.  By 
banding  the  early-laying  pullets  with  a 
certain  kind  of  leg  band  and  taking  no- 
tice throughout  the  season  if  they  are 
laying  steadily  without  much  broodiness 
until  September  or  October,  it  may  be 
sure  that  they  are  worth  another  leg 
band  on  the  opposite  leg,  which  indi- 
cates that  they  have  laid  a  full  year  and 
did  not  begin  to  molt  until  they  had  a 
full  year  of  laying  to  their  credit.  These 
hens  will  make  safe  breeders  for  the 
following  year. 

The  pullets  that  do  not  begin  to  lay 
until  they  are  six  or  seven  months  old 
should  be  banded  with  a  different  band, 
and  if  they  continue  laying  satisfac- 
torily for  eleven  or  twelve  months  after 
starting  to  lay,  they  too  deserve  a  place 
in  the  breeding  pen.  But  ordinarily 
these  are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  early  layers. 

i  The  hens  thus  banded  and  that  con- 
tinue to  do  steady  laying  for  their  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  production 
should  be  kept  as  breeders  as  long  as 
they  are  giving  a  satisfactory  produc- 
tion and  keep  in  good  physical  condition. 

The  above  rules  hold  good  whether 
trap-nesting  is  done  continuously,  a 
part  of  each  year,  or  whether  no  trap- 
nesting  at  all  is  done. 


A  Year  with  Scrubs 

By  Philip  M.  Marsh 

EVER  since  the  egg-laying  contests 
began  to  emphasize  the  "Utility 
First"  idea,  the  question  of  the  advan- 
tage of  pure-blooded  poultry  stock  has 
loomed  up  larger  on  the  hen  horizon.  Is 
the  extra  cost  of  the  pure-bred  really 
justified  on  the  conunercial  egg  farm? 
My  poultry  work  for  the  past  year  has 
let  in  some  light  on  this  matter. 

From  December,  1915,  to  June,  1916, 
I  handled  a  flock  of  550  pullets.  Of  these 
65  were  pure-bred  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
About  335  were  pure-bred  Reds  but  of 
inferior  parentage.  The  remaining  150 
were  crosses  and  combinations  of  al- 
most every  breed.  I  bought  most  of 
the  stock  as  day-old  chicks  for  6  to  9 
cents  each  as  "broiler  chicks,"  which 
are  left-overs  from,  the  regular  orders 
at  some  hatcheries.  As  chickens  these 
pullets  received  only  indifferent  care, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  were  in  the 
laying  houses  that  they  got  systematic 
attention  and  good  treatment.  When  I 
took  them  in  hand  to  make  them  lay  I 
called  them  a  cheap,  poor  lot — all  sizes, 
colors,  and  shapes. 

I  took  good  care  of  these  pullets,  and 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  December 
they  began  paying  a  profit  over  running 
expenses.  For  the  first  half  of  1916 
these  pullets  have  averaged  over  40 
per  cent  in  eggs.  They  averaged  48 
per  cent  for  two  months.  They  could 
have  done  better  had  I  prevented  some 
comb-freezing.  The  income  from  this 
flock  bought  $75  worth  of  equipment, 
furnished  the  capital  to  bring  into  life 
and  feed  $250  worth  of  chicks,  and  paid 
a  number  of  small  bills.~r  estimate  that 
the  550  pullets  have  earned  a  profit  of 
at  least  $300,  exclusive  of  labor.  As  a 
result  of  this  experience  I  am  inclined 
to  conclude'  that  cheap  scrub  stock  as 


pullets  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return 
for  labor  and  capital  invested. 

However,  during  the  year,  the  calls 
for  eggs  for  hatching  and  day-old 
chicks  that  I  have  received  impressed 
me  with  the  fact  that  I  might  just  as 
well  have  realized  considerably  more 
money  from  this  source.  I  had  a  few 
scrub  cockerels  for  sale,  but  they  did 
not  bring  but  little  more  than  their 
meat  value.  My  opinion  now  is  that  a 
poultryman  loses  $2  to  $5  a  hundred  on 
eggs  for  hatching  sold,  2  cents  to  10 
cents  a  chick  on  day-old  chicks,  and  $1 
to  $5  each  when  selling  scrub  cockerels 
and  females.  This  greater  income 
would  be  his  without  effort  were  his 
stock  pure-bred  and  of  a  desirable 
strain.  It  is  this  extra  profit  which 
comes  without  effort  from  pure-bred 
poultry  that  will  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  thoughtful  poultrymen.  The 
extra  first  cost  of  pure-breds  seems 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  later 
returns.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  little 
systematic  breeding  for  improvement  of 
egg  production  among  scrubs.  When 
buying  pure-bred  poultry  one  is  paying 
for  good  breeding  and  uniformity  in 
addition  to  their  me^t  value.  With 
pure-bred  stock  a  poultryman  can  ad- 
vance in  the  poultry  world.  With  scrubs 
he  is  tied  down  so  long  as  he  keeps  in- 
ferior stock. 


Sure  Recipe  for  Eggs 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

BEGINNERS  in  poultry-keeping  of- 
ten wonder  why  some  hens  will  lay 
steadily  when  eggs  are  worth  but  10 
cents  a  dozen  and  lay  only  an  occasional 
egg  or  loaf  continually  when  eggs  are 
35  cents  a  dozen.  I  used  to  blame  the 
hen,  but  now  I  know  it  isn't  her  fault. 

I  have  found  that  the  time  of  year 
that  the  hens  lay  best  is  in  the  spring, 
when  there  is  plenty  of  green  feed  and 
an  abundance  of  exercise.  By  feeding 
green  products  in  the  winter  and  com- 
pelling them  to  keep  in  action  I  can  best 
imitate  nature  and  bring  spring  condi- 
tions to  my  hens.  The  question  is,  Does 
it  pay?   It  pays  me. 

Cabbage  and  any  of  the  beet  family 
are  green  feeds  which  I  use  profitably  to 
feed  my  chickens  in  the  winter.  Green- 
cured  alfalfa  and  clover,  which  has  been 
steamed  or  boiled,  sprouted  oats,  or 
pumpkins  have  also  been  profitable 
green  feeds  for  my  chickens. 

While  I  have  found  cabbage  and  beets 
the  best  of  the  foregoing  winter  feeds,  a 
variety  is  advisable.  Cabbage  can  prof- 
itably be  fed  when  it  is  abundant.  Beets 
and  cabbage  must  be  harvested  before 
they  become  dry  and  woody,  and  stored 
in  a  potato  cellar  or  buried  so  they  will 
not  freeze.  When  I  feed  cabbage  or 
beets  I  hang  them  up  on  a  nail,  within 
reach  of  the  chickens,  or  place  them  in 
a  rack.  My  chickens  will  eat  all  of  the 
cabbage  but  the  core,  and  the  beets  en- 
tire except  the  rind. 

Sprouted  oats  can  be  obtained  with 
very  little  trouble  if  one  has  a  cellar 
which  is  kept  warm  enough  to  allow  the 
oats  to  germinate.  To  obtain  sprouted 
oats  I  soak  oats  overnight,  then  I  spread 
them  over  the  floor  or  on  racks,  about 
an  inch  deep.  Soon  they  will  sprout, 
the  roots  will  intertwine,  and  the  young 
plants  will  hang  together,  so  that  I  can 
cut  off  as  much  as  I  wish  to  feed  at  a 
time  and  carry  to  the  chickens. 

In  feeding  green-cured  alfalfa  or 
clover  which  has  been  chopped  up  and 
boiled,  I  make  certain  that  it  is  not 
moldy,  as  moldy  feed  of  any  kind  is  in- 
jurious to  fowls. 


.  Molting  Hens 

WHEN  the  hens  are  molting  and  re- 
covering from  the  molt,  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  drafts  getting  through 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  poultry 
house,  particularly  near  the  roof.  The 
molting  hens  vdll  stand  almost  any 
degree  of  cold  if  they  are  well  fed  and 
there  are  no  drafts  to  strike  their  un- 
protected bodies.  The  foregoing  recom- 
mendation holds  good  for  all  poultry, 
whether  in  molt  or  not. 


HERE  is  a  picture  of  a  battery  of  trap-nests  made  use  of  by  E.  B.  Shaw. 
The  nest  on  the  left  shows  a  White  Rock  "on  the  job,"  with  the  door 
swung  wide  open  to  show  the  complete  trap  attachment.  Nest  number  two, 
the  trap  has  been  locked  by  the  hen  as  she  entered  the  nest  to  lay.  Nest 
number  three  is  unoccupied  and  "set"  ready  for  the  next  layer  to  enter  and 
spring  the  trap. 
E 


because  it  fills  a  real 
family  need ;  it  gives  the 
best  and  plenty  of  it. 


The  paper  that  stands  for  America's  best  family  life — the  favorite 
home  weekly.    Young  in  name  but  providing  for  all  ages. 

1917  will  be  a  great  STORY  YE AR  in  The  Companion .  12  Great  Serials  or  Groups 
and  250  Short  Stories,  a  thousand  Articles  and  Suggestions,  a  thousand  Funny- 
isms.  Special  Pages  for  the  Family — Boys — Girls— Children.  New  Pictorial 
Sections — Sports,  Games,  Receipts,  Doctor's  Counsel,  etc.— 52  issues  a  year- 
loaded  with  the  best.    No  other  publication  in  the  world  like  it. 
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SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Musfcrat.  and  aU  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.      M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS. 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y.        -        DEPT.  7. 


POULTRY  PAPER  t^^l^^l 

to-date;  tells 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Fonr  montbs  for  10  cents. 
POtlBTET  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  90,  SyxacnM.N.  T. 


IGEONS 


BeMer  Than  Chlclwn* 

Y  ounff  pieeon«(flq uabe)  brine 
40  to  60c  each  when  3  to  4 
weeks  old.  Bis:  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets. Each  pair  of  pieeona  easfly 
clear  S4  per  vear.  Always  penned 
up.  Very  little  space  and  money 
needed  to  start.  Free  Book  explains  all. 
Majestic  Souab  Co..  Dept.  10,  Adel.  Iowa. 


HOOSIERkFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  SO  days  free,  no  matter 
where-you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Send  it  back  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient 
heaters,  made  of  high  grade  material,  beautifully 
finished,  smooth  design,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "HOOSIEE"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  for  our  big  free  book  showing 
photographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
designs  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY 
126  Stata  St.  MARION,  INDIANA 


Absolutely  FREE  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  to  the  one  send- 
ing us  the  largest  number  of  words  con- 


structed from  the  letters  used  in  the  following  sentence: 
KEYSTONE  PIANO  BEST 

Second  Prize;  $124.00  purchasing  voucher  to  apply  on  a  Beautiful  Key- 
stone Playet  Piano  at  the  Special  Direct  Factory  to  Home  Price  of  S464  or 
to  any  piano  shown  in  our  catalog  at  Factory  to  Home  Pnce.  On  30  days' 

trial.  If  satisfactory,  pay  balance  on  monthly  installments.  Othtrwise,  return  at 
our  expense.  Scores  of  owners  will  testify  to  our  honorable  methods  and  the  superior 
quality  of  our  pianos,  and  the  rare  opportunity  offered.  Only  one  contestant  per- 
mitted in  a  family.  No  one  eligible  who  now  has  a  piano.  In  case  of  a  tie.  Piano 
will  be  given  each  winner.  SEND  IN  YOUR  LIST  OF  WORDS.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  educative  contest.  Use  only  letters  contained  in  the  sentence,  do  not  use  letters 
in  any  one  word  more  times  than  they  occur  in  sentence.  English  only.  Write  your 
name  and  address  plainly.   Contesc  positively  closes  December  20,  1916. 

Address  Dept.  M. 

KEYSTONE  PIANO  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  Warren,  Pa. 

Miss  Aryel  Rodgers.  Maywood.  Mo.,  was  the  winner  of  the  free  piano  in  last  contest. 


Chicken  Saved 

is  a 
Profit 

Made. 


The  MAGIC  BROOD- 
ER turns  all  chicks  into 
profit ;  gas  escape  sys- 
tem absolutely  prevents  gas  leakage. 
Bumscoal.  Topand  bottom  draft  holds 
even  temperature  at  all  times.  Cast  iron; 
sanitary;  indestructible. 

MAGIC  BROODER 

Guaranteed  to  brood  200  to  300  chicks  without 
danger,  or  will  return  full  purchase  price  on  request, 
within  30  days,  and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Send  $16.50  for  MAGIC  BROODER  nnder  this  gnarantee 

Write  for  booklet  describing  MAGIC  and  HILL 
COLONY  BROODERS.   Tells  how  to  install  in 
— 5^  colony  houses;  gives  plans  for  building  brooder 

'•©■i^A^W       houses  and  other  poultry  appliances.  FREE. 
iJ^i^^  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

'mxUff  305  Pennington  Ave. 

--A  '^S^T^^         TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  eternal  triangle  dissolves  when  a  certain  gentleman 
disappears  rather  suddenly.    But  nobody's  happy — yet 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

Flattery  and  Fair  Words  Turn  a  Pretty  Girl's  Head 


HERE'S  What  Has  Already  Happened:  Ben  Abbott 
learns  that  Henkel,  a  confidence  man,  is  asking  Mr. 
Sage,  Abbott's  employer,  to  invest  a  large  sum  in  a  scheme 
to  manufacture  gasoline  at  a  penny  a  gallon.  Abbott  goes 
to  the  Sage  home  to  warn  his  employer,  and  finds  the 
family  on  the  porch,  and  Gertrude,  the  beautiful  daughter, 
in  animated  conversation  with  Henkel.  Abbott  is  in  love 
with  Gertrude,  and  on  the  following  day  he  proposes  to 
her.  The  girl,  intoxicated  with  Henkel's  flattery  and  his 
pictures  of  city  life,  tells  Abbott  that  she  hates  the  farm. 
As  he  leaves,  he  sees  Henkel  coming,  and  the  two  exchange 
angry  words.  Henkel  is  not  able  to  persuade  Sage  to  invest 
in  his  scheme,  and  tries  to  get  Gertrude's  help  in  influenc- 
ing her  father. 

GERTRUDE,  dressing  for  a  lawn  party,  paused 
in  her  happy  employment  when  the  mellow 
.  hon-n-k  of  a  motor  siren  floated  up  to  her 
room  from  the  street  below.    Eyes  shining, 
she  ran  to  the  open  windows  which  gave  upon 
the  front  yard,  and  there  beheld  Henkel  coming  to- 
ward the  house. 

She  hurried  thereafter,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes she  appeared  before  him  on  the  veranda.  She 
looked  entrancingly  well-appareled,  and  young  and 
beautiful;  and  Henkel  said  so.  Here  lay  a  secret  of 
his  success  with  her :  he  said  things  which  other  men 
merely  thought. 

It  was  apparent  now,  however,  that  Henkel  was  in 
no  mood  for  sustained  flattery,  and  she,  observing 
this,  said  with  a  touch  of  coquettish  resentment: 

"I  don't  believe  you're  the  least  bit  glad  to  see  me. 
You  don't  act  as  if  you  were." 

He  smiled  at  her  in  a  rather  haggard  fashion. 
"I'm  always  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  with  a  caress- 
ing emphasis  on  the  pronoun.   "If  I  seem  a  little  pre- 
occupied to-day  it's  because  I — because  I'm  feeling  so 
blue." 

Her  liquid  eyes  filled  with  sympathy. 

"You  poor  man!  I  wish  I  could  cheer  you  up. 
Hasn't  your  business  deal  gone  well?" 

He  wagged  his  head  sadly  and  again  contorted  his 
lips  in  a  smile. 

"It's  gone  too  well,  I  fear.   It's  gone  entirely." 

"Then  Papa — hasn't  invested?" 

"No.  He  wrote  to  some  of  my  friends  in  Chicago — 
at  least,  I  think  he  did — and  because  they  weren't 
there  to  vouch  for  me — "  Henkel  ended  the  sentence 
with  a  shrug. 

"Why,  how  perfectly  unjust!  I  didn't  know  Papa 
could  be  so  narrow."  She  looked  at  him  compassion- 
ately as  he  sat,  sidewise,  on  the  veranda  railing, 
gazing  moodily  down  at  the  hot,  dusty  street,  and  she 
thought  how  noble  and  honest  he  was,  and  how  griev- 
ously mistreated!  "It's  a  shame,"  she  protested, 
thinking  aloud.  "And  you've  tried  so  hard  to  make 
his  fortune!"  She  took  a  quick  step  toward  him.  "I 
wish  I  could  help  you.    Do  you  suppose  I  could?" 

He  looked  around  at  her  dismally. 

"I'm  afraid  not.   At  any  rate,  not  un- 
less—" 

"Yes?"  she  encouraged,  as  he  paused. 
"Unless  what?" 

"I  was  about  to  suggest  that  you  in- 
vest some  of  your  own  money — and 
thereby  make  a  great  deal  more." 

"How  I  wish  I  could!  But  I  haven't 
any  money  of  my  own,  Mr.  Henkel — 
oniy  a  small  annuity.  I  might  contrive 
to  get  a  hundred  dollars,  or  maybe  two 
hundred,  and  if  you'd  be  willing  to 
accept  that — " 

"No,"  he  smiled.  "It  would  have  to 
be  at  least  a  thousand.  But  I  see  you 
are  going  out  and  I'm  detaining  you." 
He  got  to  his  feet,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
"My  car's  below  and  at  your  disposal. 
Won't  you  let  me  take  you  to  your  des- 
tination?" 


HENKEL  made  that  drive  a, long  one, 
and  of  his  time  he  made  profitable 
use.  When  Gertrude  alighted  at  the 
lawn  party  her  mind  was  busied  with  a 
thought  which  clung  therein  all  after- 
noon, and  which,  that  evening,  attained 
utterance.  Sitting  on  the  veranda  with 
her  father  and  mother  she  spoke  at  some 
length,  and  since  she  spoke  in  a  complex 
way,  neither  immediately  understood 
her.  When  finally  they  perceived  her 
meaning,  both  stared  at  her  in  utter 
amazement.  ' 

"But  what  on  earth,"  exclaimed  her 
father^  ""do  you  want  with  a  thousand 
dollars  cash?" 

Gertrude  lowered  her  eyes.  She  re- 
membered very  well  what  Henkel  had 
told  her — "Tell  them  you  want  it  for  a 
foreign  mission  society" — but  somehow 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  The 
silence  lengthened.  At  last,  vnthout 
looking  up,  she  murmured : 
"I  want  to  give  it  away." 
The  fading  light  was  kind  to  Ger- 
trude. Neither  of  her  parents  saw  that 
her  face  was  scarlet. 

"Give  it  away  to  whom,  dear?"  asked 
her  mother. 


By  EDWIN  BAIRD 

PART  III 


"To — ^to  charity,"  whispered  Gertrude,  swallowing 
hard. 

"Which  charity,  dear?" 
"The  c-church,  I  suppose." 

"You  'suppose'?"  repeated  her  mother,  much  puz- 
zled.  "Don't  you  fcnow.^" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Mama — you  see — I  only  meant — 
I — I — "  Gertrude  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Her  fingers 
were  twisting  together  in  her  lap,  and  she  w&s  gazing 
at  them.  Her  tongue  felt  dry.  The  thing  wasn't 
developing  at  all  as  she  had  expected. 

Another  miserable  pause  ensued.  Her  father,  who 
had  been  watching  her  silently,  keenly  too,  for  several 
minutes,  ended  It  abruptly  with  a  wholly  unlooked-for 
question : 

"Was  Henkel  here  to-day?" 

Gertrude  looked  up,  then  down  again,  moistened 
her  lips,  started  to  speak,  and  allowed  a  nod  to  suflace. 

"Yes,  he  was  here,"  said  Mrs.  Sage  to  her  husband. 
"He  took  Gertrude  motoring." 

Mr.  Sage  bent  his  gaze  upon  his  daughter;  it  was 
a  gentle  gaze,  full  of  kindly  wisdom. 

"What  did  you  find  to  talk  about?"  he  asked. 

"I — I — we — we  didn't  go  far — only  to  the  Dar- 
rows' — so  of  course  we  didn't  talk  much  about  any- 
thing— much — "  Gertrude,  hopelessly  entangled, 
lifted  her  eyes  appealingly,  and  met  her  father's  gaze. 
And  she  saw  now  that  he  knew. 

SHE  contrived,  somehow,  to  get  out  of  her  cKair, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  fled  to 
her  room. 

Sage  and  his  wife  exchanged  glances  through  the 
dusk. 

Attaining  her  room,  Gertrude  locked  the  door  and 
flung  herself  face  downward  on  the  bed  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  grief.  For  an  indeterminate  period  she  lay 
here  in  the  darkness,  sobbing  heartbrokenly.  She 
had  no  coherent  thought — only  the  confused  con- 
sciousness that  her  parents  knew  she  had  lied.  Sev- 
eral times,  indeed,  her  mind  dwelt  on  Henkel,  but 
this  led  nowhere.  All  concern  for  him  was  drowned 
in  her  own  chaotic  self-pity.  She  had  lied  for  him, 
and  her  parents  knew  she  had  lied! 

She  descended  to  breakfast  next  morning  only 
when  she  knew  her  father  was  out  of  the  house.  But 
she  could  not  thus  easily  avoid  him  at  the  evening 
meal,  and  it  was  immediately  clear  to  her  that  she 
was  doomed  for  an  unpleasant  period  with  him.  Her 
mother's  demeanor  too,  throughout  this  day,  had  im- 
plied he  would  "have  a  talk  with  her"  to-night. 

His  first  words,  however,  when  they  were  alone  in 
the  library,  were  a  total  surprise: 

"Gertrude,  Ben  Abbott  and  I  had  a  lengthy  chat 
to-day  about  something  which  I  think  will  interest 
you.    D'you  know,  I've  a  great  admiration  for  that 


"Miss  Gertrude,"  reported  the  maid  tesitatingly,  "is  not  at  home" 


young  man;  he's  the  most  honest  person  I  think  I 
ever  knew.  He's  leaving  my  employ,  by  the  way,  the 
first  of  September.  Going  back  to  the  farm.  It'll  be 
a  real  loss,  a  real  sorrow  too — for  me."  Sage  paused 
to  relight  his  cigar. 

Gertrude's  perplexity  grew.  What  in  the  world 
had  Ben  Abbott  to  do  with  Henkel? 

"Is  that  what  you  talked  about.  Dad — his  return  to 
the  farm?" 

"No,"  said  Sage,  waving  the  lighted  match  to  and 
fro  to  extinguish  it — "we  talked  about  Presley  Hen- 
kel. For  some  reason — intuition,  maybe — I've  had  an 
idea  that  Ben  knew  more  about  this  Henkel  than  he 
cared  to  divulge,  and  I  understood  his  nature  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  wouldn't  divulge  it  unless 
coerced  through  his  honesty.  So  to-day,  just  to  prove 
my  conviction,  I  told  him  I'd  decided  to  invest  five 
thousand  dollars  in  Henkel's  gasoline  scheme.  Then 
he  told  me  what  he  knew.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
he  told  me?" 

"I  can't  imagine,"  she  murmured,  watching  her 
father  steadily. 

"Why,  he  told  me  that  one  time,  when  he  visited 
Chicago,  Henkel  tried  to  entice  him  into  a  wire- 
tapping game.  Perhaps  I'd  better  explain  what  that 
means:  it's  an  old-time  fraud,  and  when  Henkel 
picked  Ben  for  a  sucker — " 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  she  interrupted 
sharply,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  "I'll  tell 
you  why.  Ben  Abbott  came  over  here  Sunday  after- 
noon to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  He  saw  there  wasn't 
any  hope,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving  he  met  Mr.  Hen- 
kel. I  saw  them  talking  together  at  the  gate.  Mr. 
Henkel  was  coming  to  see  me,  and  Ben  knew  it,  and — 
there  you  are!  There's  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
what  Ben  says.    It's  nothing  but  jealousy  talking." 

"You're  mistaken,  my  girl.  I'd  stake  everything  I 
own  on  Ben's  integrity,  and  I  know  he's  telling  the 
truth.  Besides,  I've  distrusted  this  Henkel  from  the 
start.  He  claimed  to  know  some  wealthy  people  in 
Chicago,  and  I  Wrote  to  them — " 

"And  just  because  they  happened  to  be  out  of  town 
you  decided  he  was  an  impostor.  Really,  Papa,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  And,  anyway,"  continued  Gertrude, 
trembling  with  rage,  "you  couldn't  turn  me  against 
him,  no  matter  what  you  might  say.  I  still  believe 
in  him,  and  I  shall  continue  to  see  him  just  as  often 
as  I  wish."  Still  quivering,  and  trying  to  conceal  it, 
she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

HER  father  sat  staring  thoughtfully  at  the  rug 
and  drawing  on  his  cigar  in  deep  meditation.  He 
looked  up  as  his  wife  entered  the  room. 
"You  heard,  Mother?" 

She  nodded  gravely.  Her  eyes  were  very  troubled. 
"What  shall  we  do,  Frank?   I'm  afraid—" 

"You  needn't  be.  Mother.  Every- 
thing's all  right.  She  won't  see  him 
again.    I'll  arrange  that  to-morrow." 

Toward  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  Mr.  Presley  Henkel  sat  in  his 
room  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  conversing 
with  a  black-i'aired,  furtive-eyed  gen- 
tleman of  quiet  persuasion.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  Mr.  Henkel 
reclined,  for  he  was  not  yet  out  of  bed. 
^hile  speaking,  he  quaffed  languidly  of 
a  Scotch  highball,  and  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  his  present  speech  bore  no 
resemblance  to  that  which  Gertrude 
Sage  was  accustomed  to  hear  from  his 
lips: 

"Lucky  thing  you  blew  in  to-day, 
Blackie.  I'm  in  a  nasty  stew,  and  it's 
up  to  you  to  thin  it.  This  rich  old  fink 
is  layin'  down  on  me,  and  you've  no  idea 
-how  the  game's  gummed  up.  He's  got  a 
guy  workin'^for  -im — a  hick  named  Ab- 
batt-^who  might  crab  it  too,  any  min- 
ute." -    .  - 

"But  what's  my  lay?"  queried  Blaek- 
ie,  teetering  on  the  hind  legs  of  his 
chair. 

Henkel  drained  the  remainder  of  his 
highball  and  placed  the  empty  glass  on 
a  table  beside  his  bed;  he  then  lit  a 
cigarette  and  inhaled  of  it  liberally. 

"Here's  the  dope — "  he  started  to  ex- 
plain,, but  the  telephone  interrupted 
him.    "Answer  it,  Blackie." 

Blackie  obediently  trotted  to  the  tele- 
phone, ringing  lustily,  and  unhooked  the 
receiver.  "Hello?"  said  he.  .  .  .  "Oh! 
....  Oh,  yes!"- -  Covering  the  trans- 
mitter with  his  hand,  he  whispered  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  man  in  bed:  "It's 
him— our  boob.   What'll  I  tell  'im?" 

"Tell  'im —  No,  wait.  I'll  buzz  'im 
myself."  Henkel  sent  the.  bedclothes 
flying  as  he  sprang  lightly  to  the  floor. 
In  another  moment  he  was  speaking 
suavely  at  the  telephone:  "Ah,  good 
morning,  Mr.  Sage!  This  is  an  unex- 
pected pleas —  What's  that?  .  .  .  See 
you  this  morning?  Delighted,  I  assure 
you.  I  shall  come  right  over.  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Sage,  [continued  on  page  27] 
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Save  25  Cents 


Clip  This 
Certificate 
It  Saves  Money 


;  HgmeNeedicwork  rS: 


UNTIL  NOVEMBER  25th 

This  Special  Money-Saving  Certificate  will  be  accepted 
as  25c  toward  any  magazine  combination  listed  below 

WE  HAVE  been  cautioning  our  readers  to  order  their  reading  matter  before 
subscription  prices  go  up.  Several  thousand  persons  took  our  tip  and  as  a 
result  have  secured  their  magazines,  etc.,  for  1917,  at  a  big  saving  over 
prices  that  will  prevail  a  little  later  on.  A  few  magazines  have  already  advanced 
prices,  others  will  follow  suit  soon.  Don't  wait  a  minute  longer.  Fill  in  the  order 
form  NOW,   Use  the  certificate,  it's  good  for  25c.   Pin  it  to  your  order. 

WONDERFUL  SUBSCRIPTION  VALUES 

The  price  quoted  on  each  club  is 
cash  in  addition  to  the  certificate 


Woman's  World  $0.35 

Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  .36  j 
Farm  and  Fireside  50  | 

Home  Needlework   .$0.75 

American  Woman  25 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 


McCall's  Magazine  $0.50 

Woman's  World  35 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50 

McCall's  Magazine  $0.50 

To-Day's  Maerazine  50  ! 

Farm  and  Fireside  50  I 


OUR  1917  CALENDAR 


We  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for  our  Farm  and  Fireside  Family 
this  year.  We  have  steered  away  from  the  usual  style  of  calendar 
and  have  picked  something  that  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  With  war  clouds  all  around  us-,  our  troops  in  Mexico  and  on 
her  borders,  and  the  martial  spirit  in  the  atmosphere  everywhere, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  subject  we  have  picked — 
"THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FLAG"?  This  beautiful  picture  shows 
the  making  of  the  original  "Old  Glory" -in  the  little  sewing  room 
of  the  revered  Betsy  Ross — the  delicate  colors  of  the  original  paint- 
ing are  faithfully  reproduced.  The  picture  is  mounted  on  a  hand- 
some green-gray  background  which  sets  it  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  calendar  pad  is  large  and  easily  read.  You  will  certainly 
want  a  copy  of  this  masterpiece  of  the  printer's  art. 

The  Calendar  is  not  quite  ready  for  distribution  yet,  but  we  will 
put  your  name  on  list  and  send  your  copy  if  your  order  reaches  us 
before  November  loth. 


To-Day*s  MasaziBe  $0.50 

People's  Popular  Monthly..  .25 
Farm  and  Fireside  •  .50 

Little  Folks  $1.00 

American  Woman   25 

Farm  and  Fireside  .50 

Ladies'  World  $L00  I 

Home  Needlework   75  ! 

Farm  and  Fireside  50  I 

Youth's  Companion   $2.00 

Woman's  World  35 

Farm  and  Fireside  ^    .50  I 


AU  For 

75c 

With  the 
Certificate 

All  For 

85c 

With  the 
Certificate 

All  For 

85c 

With  the 
Certificate 
All  For 

85c 

With  the 
Certificate 

AU  For 

75c 

With  the 
Certificate 

AU  For 

$1.10 

Wtth  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

$1.25 

With  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

$2.15 

With  the 
Certificate 


People's  Home  Journal. ..  .$0.50 

Home   Life  25 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

To-Day's   Magazine  $0.50  | 

American  Poultry  Advocate  .50 
Farm  and  Fireside  50 

The   Housewife  $0.50 

Poultry    Keeper  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

People's  Home  Journal. ..  .$0.50 

The  Housewife   50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 


To-day's  Magazine   $0.50 

The  Country  Boy  25 

Farm  and  Fireside  60 


Modem  PrisciUa   $1.00 

To-Day's   Magazine  50 

Fairm  and  Fireside  50 

LaFoUette's  Magazine  ....$1.00 

National  Monthly    1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50 


The  Christian  Herald   $2.00 

Little  Folks    l.OO 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50 


All  For 

75c 

With  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

85c 

With  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

85c 

With  the 
Certificate 
All  For 

85c 

With  the 
CertiSoate 
AU  For 

75c 

With  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

$1.10 

With  the 
Certificate 
AU  For 

$1.25 

With  the 
Certificate 
»'Ali  For 

$2.15 

With  the 
Certificate 


Woman  s  Home 

COME4NION 


j  IhePeoplesIomeIournal  f 

pSpVLTkP' MONTHLY  \ 


Remarkable  Two-Publication  Clubs 

Prices  quoted  in  list  below  include  BOTH  Fabmc 
AND  Fireside  and  the  publication  listed  one  year  each. 


American  Boy   $1.05 

American  Cookery   ^  .  1.15 

American  Magazine    1.60 

Black  Cat,  The  1.10 

Boys'  Magazine  75 

Cincinnati  Enquirer   (W)   .85 

Delineator   1.60 

Field  and  Stream   1.50 

Good  Stories  65 

Green's  Fruit  Grower   .65 

Mother's  Magazine   1.60 


National  Sportsman   $1.50 

New  Idea  55 

Out  West  ,.   1.10 

Patriotism  Magazine   ;   1.05 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

Saturday  Blade    I.IO 

Saturday  Globe   2.10 

Sunset  Magazine  1.50 

Woman's  Home  Companion    1.60 

Young's  Magazine    1.55 

Youth's  Companion   2.10 


DIMlrilllJIirilMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIHMIllll 


OUR  WONDER  OFFER 


REMEMBER!  M™|.f5J^™*S 

The  prices  quoted  on  above  clubs  are  net  cash.  To  secure  the  maga- 
zine at  these  prizes  you  must  return  the  certificate  with  your  order. 
Pin  it  to  the  order  form  below. 


I-- 
I 


CLIP  ON   THIS  LINE 


USE  THIS 
ORDER  FORM 


I 

'A 


Here  is  the  greatest  bargain  you  wUI  ever  be  offered.  Four  of 
the  very  best  magazines  for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  one. 
Don't  wait,  the  ofiier  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  snap  it  up 
mow,  whfle  the  price  holds  good. 

The  People's  Home  Journal  $0.50' 

The  Housewife  SO 

The  Ladies'  World   1.00 

Fztrm  and  Fireside  50 

VALUE 


One  Year 
Each  for 

$1.25 

With  the 
Certificate 


aiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiii^ 


PIN  THE  CERTIFICATE  TO  THIS  FORM 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  FF— 11-4 

Springfield,  Ohio 

You  wiU  find  enclosed  $  and  money-saving  certificate  to  pay  for  subscriptions  for 

one  year  each  to  Farm  and  Fireside  and  magazines  I  name  below.  //  this  order  reaches  you 
by  November  ZSth  I  am  also  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  1917  calendar  "The  Birth  of  the  Flag," 
calendar  to  be  mailed  when  ready  for  delivery. 


F.  D  State 


(Name  of  magazine  desired  with  Farm  and  Fireside) 


(Name  of  magazine  desired  with  Farm  and  Fireside) 


(Use  this  line  for  remarks) 

niimiiiiiiitrmuiiiiiitiiiiiijIiijiiiiiiiiiiulliJiiiiiMiitiiiiNiNiiiiiiiiiiiiliitiiMIMHKiiiiiMi 


KIIIIIIJIMJIIIIIIIIIIMIMIII 


iiiimiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiriiiiMiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiNiMiiiii 


IIINIINIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

If  jou  want  magazines  sent  to  diiferent  addresses  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  pin  to  this  coupon. 
ONE  ORDER   -   ONE  REMITTANCE   -   FOR  ALL  YOUR  MAGAZINES 
Let  Farm  and  Fireside  save  you  money  and  trouble 
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FARM  AND  FIRE'sIdW 


Housewife's  Club 


A  First-Aid  Box 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

I HAVE  an  emergency  box  on  which 
I  can  depend  in  ease  of  accident.  Ac- 
cidents on  our  farm,  while  trivial,  have 
been  numerous.  In  handling  the  ma- 
chinery or  working  with  the  live  stock, 
some  member  of  the  family  or  the  help 
often  receives  a  cut  or  a  bruise  which 
will  prove  of  little  consequence  if  given 
immediate  treatment,  but  if  not  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  bandaged-,  the  inno- 
cent-looking little  wound  may  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  a  limb  or  a  life  from  blood- 
poisoning. 

My  emergency  box  contains  several 
bottles  of  antiseptic  solutions  and  a 
number  of  bandage  rolls  of  various 
widths.  With  these  I  can  do  the  few 
simple  precautions  which  often  mean  so 
much  before  the  doctor  arrives. 

Antiseptic  bandages  may  be  bought 
in  different  widths  at  small  cost  from 
any  drug  store,  or  they  may  be  made 
from  an  old  sheet,  bleached  cloth  being 
the  best.  The  sheet  must  be  clean.  It 
should  be  torn  in  strips  at  least  two 
yards  long  and  in  these  widths:  1  inch, 
1%,  2,  2V2,  3,  and  4  inches.  I  made  two 
or  three  strips  of  every  size.  The  nar- 
rower bandages  are  the  most  useful.  I 
made  a  tight  roll  of  each  strip  and  put 
them  away  in  a  box  out  of  the  dust.  I 
also  have  a  box  of  absorbent  cotton  and 
a  few  pieces  of  cloth  about  12  inches 
square. 

An  antiseptic  is  a  solution  that  kills 
germs,  and  germs  cause  a  large  part  of 
the  trouble  in  wounds.  Carbolic  acid 
probably  is  the  best  general  antiseptic. 
I  get  the  strong  carbolic  acid  from  the 
druggist  and  use  a  teaspoonful  of  it  in 
a  quart  of  water.  This  is  a  safe  strength 
for  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  eye. 
If  any  of  the  pure  acid  is  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  hand,  I  put  pure  alcohol 
on  the  place  at  once;  this  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  the  acid.  A  number  of  pat- 
ent antiseptic  solutions  are  sold,  and 
are  very  good  to  have  in  the  emergency 
box.  These  preparations  lose  strength 
on  standing  in  the  light. 

A  good  way  to  dress  an  ordinary 
small  wound  is  to  make  a  solution  of 
carbolic — a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water — and,  using  some  absorbent 
cotton,  wash  the  wound  thoroughly,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  antiseptic  penetrates 
every  part,  and  that  all  dirt  is  washed 
out. 

If  it  is  a  hand  or  finger  that  is  in- 
jured, I  soak  the  injured  part  in  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes.  This  gen- 
erally stops  most  of  the  bleeding.  Then 
I  soak  a  piece  of  clean  cloth  in  the  acid 
solution,  squeeze  it  fairly  dry,  and  wrap 
it  around  the  injured  part,  using  three 
or  four  layers.  Then  I  select  a  bandage 
of  suitable  width  and  apply  it  neatly.  I 
fasten  it  by  pinning  with  a  safety  pin, 
or  by  ripping  the  bandage  down  the 
middle  for  several  inches  and,  crossing 
these  ends,  use  them  as  strings  to  tie  on 
the  bandage.  If  the  wound  bleeds  very 
much  I  put  some  dry  absorbent  cotton 
over  the  moist  cloth,  applying  the  band- 
age over  all. 


fruit  will  become  a  bright  clear  liquid, 
while  that  made  from  unripe  apples  will 
not  become  clear,  neither  will  it  possess 
the  pleasant  flavor  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  product  obtained  from 
fully  matured  and  well-ripened  fruit. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  the  press  and 
utensils  used  in  making  the  cider  be  as 
clean  as  possible.  Also  the  bottles  or 
other  containers  into  which  the  liquid  is 
kept  must  be  thoroughly  sterilized  be- 
fore the  product  is  received  by  them.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  juice  has  been 
extracted  from  the  fruit,  it  is  well 
strained  and  put  into  a  suitable  vessel 
such  as  a  clean  new  tin  wash  boiler  or 
granite-covered  metal  kettle,  and  gradu- 
ally heated  to  a  temperature  of  185  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  While  being  brought 
to  this  temperature,  all  scum  that  accu- 
mulates must  be  removed.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice with  some  to  allow  the  juice  to 
remain  heated  185  degrees  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  In  my  experience, 
however,  I  find  this  unnecessary.  It  is 
very  important,  though,  not  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  go  above  185  degrees,  as 
the  cider  would  then  have  a  cooked  taste 
and  be  unpalatable.  The  cider  will  keep 
if  it  is  heated  only  to  175  degrees,  but  a 
temperature  of  185  degrees  is  better. 

As  soon  as  the  thermometer  shows 
that  the  proper  temperature  has  been 
reached,  the  cider  is  poured  into  the 
sterilized  receptacles  and  securely  sealed. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  little  paraffin, 
as  this  will  insure  that  no  air  is  admit- 
ted, which,  if  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
liquid,  will  finally  cause  fermentation 
and  spoil  the  cider  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  made. 


Clothing  Price  Inquiry 

By  N.  M.  Ellis 

IN  TIMES  of  prosperity,  prices  seem  to 
have  the  habit  of  increasing,  and  the 
present  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Furthermore,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  the  increase,  a  logical  explanation  is 
usually  forthcoming  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  profits  on  the  goods  are  no  more 
than  usual.  The  cost  of  wearing  apparel 
was  expected  to  increase  as  soon  as  the 
European  war  broke  out,  but  the  low 
price  of  cotton  at  that  time,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  the  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand 
all  assisted  in  keeping  prices  about  nor- 
mal. 


creased,  which  nearly  always  occurs  in 
times  of  prosperity. 

Silk  plush,  which  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  coats,  is  a  specialized  English 
industry.  That  country  has  perfected 
the  spinning  of  the  tussah  silk  yarn 
used  as  the  basis  for  silk  plush.  Now, 
finding  that  this  kind  of  silk  is  especially 
adapted  for  gunpowder  bags,  England 
permits  only  small  shipments  of  the  silk 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  price  has 
advanced  upwards  of  $1.25  a  yard. 

Cotton  is  to-day  bringing  nearly  dou- 
ble the  price  of  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
We  are  supolying  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  world's  demand  than  formerly. 
Besides,  enormous  quantities  of  cotton 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, notably  guncotton. 

Dyestuffs  have  increased  in  price  to 
fabulous  figures,  certain  dyes  having 
increased  over  5,000  per  cent.  One 
pound  of  dye  is  required  for  about  one 
hundreds  yards  of  cloth,  which  makes 
the  coloring  of  cloth  a  considerable  item 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Finally,  as  everyone  knows,  the  cost 
of  labor  has  increased.  The  only  relief 
in  sight  is  the  close  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  return  of  the  armies  to 
peaceful  occupations. 


Housetvife's  Letter  Box 


To  Clean  White  Fur — Heat  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  new  bran  in  a  pan, 
stirring  constantly  until  well  heated. 
Rub  into  the  fur,  repeating  at  least 
three  times,  keeping  the  bran  as  hot  as 
can  be  handled  while  using.  Shake  the 
fur  and  brush  briskly,  and  when  the 
bran  is  removed  the  dust  and  dirt  will 
have  vanished.     S.  R.  0.,  Minnesota. 

To  Clean  Ivory — Scrub  ivory  well  in 
hot  soap  and  water,  and  while  still  wet 
with  the  suds  place  in  the  sunshine.  Re- 
peat several  times  a  day  for  four  days, 
then  wash  again  and  your  ivory  will  be 
perfectly  white.     R.  E.  M.,  Arizona. 

An  Idea  in  Pressing — When  I  wish 
to  press  either  a  silk  or  wool  garment 
which  cannot  be  sprinkled  or  wrapped 
in  a  wet  coth,  I  hang  it  in  a  cellar  for  a 
few  hours.  It  will  gather  just  enough 
dampness  to  press  easily,  and  will  look 
delightfully  fresh  again.    J.  M.,  Ohio. 


Nancy  York  Edgings 


JUST  the  lace  for  a  fine  handkerchief  or  a  set  of  collar  and  cuffs  or,  worked 
in  coarser  thread,  either  edging  will  be  suitable  for  table  rvinners,  linens, 
towel  ends,  etc.  For  complete  directions  send  four  cents  in  stamps  to  the 
Fancy- Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Making  and  Preserving  Cider 

By  E.  L.  Wood 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  jams,  jellies,  etc., 
that  are  made  up  of  overripe  apples, 
a  superior  grade  of  cider  can  be  made 
and  put  up  and  kept  sweet  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Of  course,  the  unfermented 
apple  juice  is  that  in  which  no  changes 
caused  by  the  yeast  plant  have  taken 
place.  On  all  fruits  the  yeast  plant  is 
found  very  generally  distributed  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  low  order  of  plants  as 
the  yeast  used  in  bread-making.  It 
grows  quickly  in  fruit  juices,  changing 
the  juice  into  alcohol.  In  other  words, 
fermentation  begins.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  then  in  making 
sweet  cider  is  to  kill  these  organisms  so 
as  to  prevent  fermentation. 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  the  use  of  chemicals;  and,  second,  by 
the  application  of  sufficient  heat  to  de- 
stroy the  organisms.  The  first-named 
method  cannot  be  recommended,  for  then 
the  liquid  is  adulterated,  is  inferior  in 
quality  and  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. The  latjter-named  method  is  the 
one  to  follow. 

In  making  and  preserving  a  first-class 
article,  only  sound,  well-ripened  fruit 
shoiild  be  used.    The  juice  from  ripe 


This  year,  however,  the  accumulative 
effects  of  the  last  two  years  are  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  since  all  factors  that 
might  keep  prices  dovra  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  number  of  factors  tend- 
ing toward  an  increase  have  become 
larger  and  more  numerous. 

Some  retail  stores  have  abandoned  the 
customary  practice  of  holding  a  fall 
sale.  Rather,  than  cut  prices  on  such 
goods  they  prefer  to  let  them  move  slow- 
ly at  a  profit,  thus  obviating  a  marked 
increase  of  prices  on  the  new  goods. 

An  investigation  of  the  wholesale  end 
of  the  business  brings  to  light  these 
facts: 

Woolens  have  advanced  (1)  because 
England  has  placed  an  embargo  on  wool, 
which  prevents  its  importation  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  (2)  the 
belligerent  countries  are  demanding  and 
using  enormous  quantites  of  woolens  for 
their  fighting  forces;  (3)  the  quantity 
of  woolen  rags  returned  to  the  mills  for 
sterilization  and  remanufacture  into 
low-grade  short-fibered  garments  is 
much  less  than  usual.  Woolen  garments, 
blankets,  socks,  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  war  zone  are  practically  a 
total  loss  since  they  are  either  buried 
with  the  soldiers,  burned,  or  cast  aside. 

Silks  have  advanced  because  of  the  in- 
ferior crop  in  Japan  and  stoppage  of 
exportations  from  France  and  Italy, 
also  because  the  local  demand  has  in- 


GK)od  Health  Talks 

By  DR.  DAVID  E.  SPAHR 


An  Ascending 
Neuritis 


E. 


L.  M.  of  Vi; 
ginia  sends 
description  of  tl 
following  ca 
which  she  says  i|! 
puzzling   the  doi 
tors  out  that  way," 
and   wants   us  to 
give    our  opinion 
through  these  col-  , 
umns: 

"A  man  about  68  years  old  met  with' 
an  accident  by  which  he  nearly  cut  his.' 
thumb  off.    There  being  no  doctor  near,4 
his  son  put  in  several  stitches  and^ 
dressed  the  wound,  which  healed  upi 
nicely,  but  later  he  supposed  that  he  had 
frozen  his  hand  and  thumb.    And  from- 
that  time  on  it  seemingly  burned  and 
hurt  and  pained  him  so  that  it  became 
almost  unbearable.    He  then  went  to 
the  hospital  and  had  the  thumb  taken 
off. 

Later  it  seemed  that  the  same  trou- 
ble again  started  up.  It  had  again 
healed  up  nicely.  The  only  thing  that 
is  noticeable  is  a  redness  occasionally 
where  the  incision  was  made  to  remove 
the  thumb,  and  after  a  spell  of  painful- 
ness  there  is  also  some  soreness  and  a 
little  swelling.  But  the  swelling  is  very 
slight. 

"He  also  now  complains  that  his  arm 
pains  up  to  his  shoulder,  also  bums  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  Lately  he  haa 
spells  that  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  and 
has  made  one  attempt  to  commit  suicide, 
by  taking  formalin.  He  still  says  hi^ 
will  kill  himself,  and  his  mind  is  bad  b; 
spells.  He  also  wants  his  arm  taken  of 
but  his  relatives  and  friends  think  dif 
ferently,  and  are  trying  to  prevent  il 
It  has  been  about  ten  months  since  thi 
accident.  He  has  had  spells  of  feverish-' 
ness  when  his  hand  and  arm  are  so 
painful  and  burning.  The  doctor  thinks 
that  it  is  a  mind  trouble,  and  that  he 
simply  has  his  mind  centered  on  his 
trouble." 

This  man  has  an  ascending  neuritis 
or  inflammation  of  the  nerve.  In  this 
case  it  is,  in  all  probability,  caused  by 
injury  to  the  nerve  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  An  inflammation  of  the  nerve 
would  travel  slowly  along  the  course  of 
the  nerve  to  the  shoulder  and  spine  and  Jh| 
then  to  the  brain.  If  there  is  anything?B| 
that  would  cause  a  man  to  lose  his  mind 
and  commit  suicide,  it  is  this  very 
thing.  If  it  isn't  too  late,  a  specialist 
might  dissect  the  nerve  entirely  out,  as 
far  as  the  inflammation  extends.  Have 
him  examined  by  a  competent  nerve 
specialist.  Such  things  do  happen  after 
an  amputation.  My  opinion,  and  it  is 
only  an  opinion  after  all,  is  that  his 
pain  is  real,  although  he  may  be  of  a 
neurotic  temperament. 


Mistaken  Diagnosis  . 

Does  it  shorten  a  person's  life  to  have^ 
the  appendix  removed?  Five  years  ag* 
J  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis, 
what  the  doctors  thought  was  that,  bu\ 
it  proved  to  be  gall  stones  instead.  Th 
removed  a  healthy  appendix,  and  pi 
formed  an  operation  for  gall  stones! 
removing  HO  or  more.  Is  there  any 
connection  between  the  two?  I  have 
read  that  the  suffering  was  somewhat 
similar.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  their 
forming  again?  A  talk  on  gall  stones 
would  be  appreciated. 

A  Subscriber,  Idaho. 


To  Prepare  Citron — When  using  cit- 
ron, orange  peeling,  or  things  of  that 
nature,  steam  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
run  them  through  the  food  chopper.  The 
work  is  easily  and  quickly  done  in  this 
way,  while  the  old  manner  of  preparing 
requires  time,  labor,  and  patience. 

L.  G.  C,  Massachusetts. 

A  Useful  Article — A  home-made 
stool,  one  side  of  which  is  a  stepladder, 
is  one  of  the  best  conveniences  in  my 
kitchen.  M.  K.,  Montana. 

To  Keep  Milk  from  Scorching — 
Pour  boiling  water  into  a  pan  and  let 
boil  for  a  minute,  turn  out  and  iinmedi- 
ately  turn  in  your  cold  milk.  This  sim- 
ple precaution  will  prevent  milk  from 
ever  scorching.  M.  M.  McC,  Michigan. 

Smooth  Table  Linen — Fine  table- 
cloths keep  in  much  better  condition  and 
make  a  better  appearance  on  the  table 
if  they  are  ironed  with  one  central  fold 
and  then  rolled  instead  of  folded.  Rolls 
for  the  purpose  may  be  nurchased,  or 
they  may  be  made  by  rolling  together 
many  thicknesses  of  paner. 

E.  H.  W.,  Oregon. 

Smooth  Gravy— If  gravy  is  lumpy, 
try  beating  it  with  an  egg  beater.  It 
will  come  out  creamy  and  smooth. 

L.  p.,  Illmois. 
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WHILE  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand 
to  guide  me,  it  occurs  to  me  that, 
it  is  not  the  one  that  has  been  'removed| 
but  the  one  that  has  been  retained  that 
threatens  the  life.  It  is  sometimes  al 
very  difficult  matter  to  differentiate  be-' 
tween  an  appendicle  trouble  and  disease 
of  the  gall  bladder.  It  is  not  the  first 
mistake  of  the  kind.  However,  it  seer 
to  be  a  good  or  lucky  thing  for  you, 
you  got  two  operations  for  the  pain  an4 
expense  of  one. 

Gall  stones  are  not  liable  to  recur 
you  are  careful  of  your  diet  and  drii 
plenty  of  alkaline  water. 

Purpura  Hemorrliagica 

I  am  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  av 
hawe  a  couple  of  red  spots  the  size  of 
your  hand  on  each  leg.  They  are  not 
watery,  but  irritable  and  red  or  pimply. 
Have  been  there  about  six  months.  Can\ 
you  give  the  cause  ana  cure? 

E.  H.,  Kansas. 

PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA  is  dufl 
to  infection — intestinal  putrefaction 
and  toxemia.  Yours  is  probably  the 
rheumatic  variety.  3 
The  treatment  is  attention  to  tttfi 
mode  of  life,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  an«^ 
good  food  and  active  bowels.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  in  five-drop  doses  in 
sweetened  water  before  meals. 
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Ready-Cut  Houses 

[CONXLNUEO  FROU  PAGB  IS] 

tiie  advantages  oatlined,  there  are  some 
important  things  to  watch  if  you  expect 
to  be  thoroughlyi  satisfied. 

Every  home  that  is  built  nowadays, 
either  in  city  of  country,  should  have 
modern  plumbing  even  though  it  is  sim- 
ple. This  requires  a  soil  pipe  placed  so 
,  the  waste  from  kitchen,  bathroom,  and 
laundry  may  be  drained  into  it  and  car- 
ried away  in  a  suitable  sewer.  Con- 
sequently the  house  must  be  planned  to 
provide  for  this,  and  the  position  of  the 
soil  pipe  in  the  house  must  be  decided 
on,  as  a  four -inch  soil  pipe  requires  a 
six-inch  partition  to  give  plenty  of  room 
for  the  hubs  of  the  pipe.  Most  parti- 
tions are  four-inch.  If  you  fail  to  make 
this  provision  and  later  decide  to  install 
plumbing,  the  soil  pipe  and  connections 
will  have  to  run  through  a  room  or 
closet  where  they  will  take  up  room  and 
be  unsightly  as  well  as  requiring  con- 
siderable tearing  up  at  the  time. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  location  of  fire- 
places and  flues  should  be  planned  in 
advance.  The  advantages  of  electricity 
as  a  household  servant  as  well  as  for 
lighting  purposes  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  the  house  wired,  and 
this  can  be  done  best  and  at  least  ex- 
pense when  the  house  is  being  built. 
The  same  applies  to  piping  for  gas  or 
acetylene.  Furnaces  which  will  heat 
the  entire  house  may  now  be  purchased 
for  close  to  the  price  of  two  good  stoves, 
and  they  not  only  keep  the  dirt  and 
ashes  in  the  cellar  but  save  work  in 
carrying  coal,  and  also  keep  the  floors 
warm.  But  have  the  cellar  high 
enough — at  least  7  feet  6  inches  in  the 
clear. 

A  few  styles  of  furnaces  may  be  in- 
staDed  after  the  house  is  completed,  but 
it  is  best  to  decide  on  the  heating  system 
before  building.  While  all  this  planning 
may  seem  to  involve  considerable  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  not  difficult.  With  a 
ready-cut  house  you  have  the  complete 
plans  before  you,  and  concerns  selling 
the  houses  will  give  full  particulars 
about  the  arrangement  of  fixtures  of  all 
kinds.  Several  ready-cut  house  com- 
panies supply  complete  heating,  light- 
ing, and  plumbing  equipment  for  their 
houses,  and,  if  desired,  even  furniture. 

But  it  shoulJ  not  be  assumed  that 
.even  an  experienced  architect  in  draw- 
ing up  specifications  for  a  house  built  in 
the  old  way  will  cover  all  details.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  electric  wir- 
ing, either  the  architect  or  the  owner 
usually  goes  throug-h  the  house  with  the 
'  electrician  and  points  out  where  the 
-lights  are  to  be  placed.  The  electrician 
then  makfes  a  few  recommendations 
■which  are  based  on  past  experience,  and 
half  the  fixttrres  may  be  placed  some- 
where else  where  they  will  give  better 
light,  or  be  more  accessible  when  you 
enter  the  door. 

If  the  electrician  is  first  class  he  will 
urge  the  owner  to  have  a  small  light  in 
each  large  closet,  and  anyone  who  re- 
fuses to  accept  this  suggestion  will  re- 
gret it. 

One  amateur  builder  who  had  thought 
the  matter  of  electric  wiring  over  sev- 
eral weeks  in  advance  made  a  sketch 
showing  just  where  every  fixture  was  to 
be.  His  wife  had  also  agreed  that  every 
fixture  was  in  just  the  right  place.  The 
electrician  could  not  improve  on  the 
plan  and  said  that  it  was  the  first  time 
in  his  experience  that  any  of  his  cus- 
tomers knew  exactly  what  they  wanted. 
Incidentally  the  plan  saved  him  so  much 
time,  that  he  voluntarily  added  a  few 
extras  in  convenient  switches  without 
charge. 

As  to  matter  of  cost  and  method  of 
selling,  most  ready-cut  houses  are  cash 
propositions,  but  they  are  sometimes 
financed  through  local  building  and  loan 
associations.  On  an  average,  the  ma- 
terial furnished  for  a  house  with  six 
rooms  and  B^ath  sells  for  somewhat  less 
than  $1,000,  and  several  five-room 
ho.uses  are  quoted  at  less  than  $500. 
Considering  the  quality  of  material, 
these  prices  are  surprisingly  low,  and 
are  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  simply  another  case  where  ma- 
chinery and  a  large  volume  of  business 
reduces  costs. 

The  unskilled  home  builder  should, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  select  too 
small  a  house.  When  a  home  can  be 
secured  in  the  old  way  on  the  basis  of  a 
small  payment  down  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  or  yearly  installments  over  a 
term  of  years,  the  average  investor  is 
more  likely  to  get  one  that  is  adequate 
for  his  present  and  future  needs  even 
though  the  quality  may  not  be  so  good. 

But  in  buying  a  house  for  a  lump  sum 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  cheaper 
investment.  One  family,  for  instance, 
■was  on  the  verge  of  selecting  a  five- 
room  house,  but  finally  decided  to  pay 
$400  more  and  get  a  much  larger  one 
with  six  rooms  and  considerably  more 
closet  space. 

This  six-room  house  is  barely  large 
enough  for  the  family's  present  needs. 
"If  we  had  bought  [continued  on  page  26] 
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irONPERFUUY  SIMPLE 

It  is  natural  in  all  manufactured  products  that  there  should 
be  one  article  whose  perfection  of  construction  places  it  in 
the  forefront  of  its  kind.  Time  and  test  have  given  the 
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its  commanding  position  as  the  ideal  washer  for  the  home  without  electricity. 

Its  designers  studied  thoroughly  the  needs  of  the  exacting  housewife  before  undertaking  its  man- 
ufacture. Consequently,  it  is  extremely  simple  in  its  operation  and  most  thorough  in  its  work. 

Does  More  Than  Wash  and  Wring 

Guaranteed 
for  Three 
Years — 
Money 
Cheerfully 
Refunded 

If  Not 
Satisfied. 


EARN  A     Fine  Camera  and  complete  oat' 
^mgupBA  fit  for  selling:  20  Large  Colored 
-  Art  &  Reiizioua  Pictures  or  20pkgs. 
Beaatiful  FostkCards  at  lOcents  each.  SatiBfactionGuar- 
anteed  or  money  retarned.   Order  yooz  choice  today. 
 CATES  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  320  CHICAGO 

"DnSlfU  nU  DATC"  ends  rats,  mice,  Bugs. 

KUllUn  UN  IfAsd  Don't  Die  m  the  House. 
Uubeatab'e  E.xtenninat.or.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Claipmunlis,  Wea.';el3,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  recognized  Standard  Kstemunator  at 
Dnjg  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  25Ct  SO^e. 
Small  ISO.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Roogh  on  Rats  Mever  FaMs.    Refuse  .\LL  Substitutes. 

GIVEN 
AWAY 


Write  today  for  20  pkes.  Art  Post  Cards  | 
to  sel!  at  10c  per  pRe.  When  sold  send  \ 
12.00  and  get  yoar  choice  of  presents.  *  _ 
PEERLESS  WATCK  CO.,  DERT.  462 


CmCAGO,  ILL. 


GIVEN 


TALKING  nACHWE 

AND  RECORDS 

Reproduces  both  vocal 
_  &  ioftruntental  music 
Oear-toned.  Plays  Columbia 
or  Victor  Records.  Machine 
with  rectwds  sent  for  seBrng  20 
k^pkgs,  Xmaa  Post  Cards  at  tOc* 
Wlien  sold  refura  $2.00  and  macbme  and  records  are  youit. 
KEYSTONE  POST  CARD  CO.,   Box  16,    Greeaville,  Pau 


Yoa  may  feel  that  you  can't  I 
afford  to  buy  a  car,  but  if  yoa  live 
in  the  country  or  town  under  lo^  I 
oooyoucangetanew  f 
,1917  OVERLAND.  | 

^without  cost,  t 
reward   for  a  few  I 
weeks'  spare  time  I 
  _    work  ni  your  own  I 

<  community.  40  aotos  already  given  away.  Write  today 
for  my  n«w  easy  plan.  Q  p.  ALDRICH,  Mgr..  StPauUlIinn.  | 


John! 


You've  simply  GOT 
to  make  more  money!" 


"No,  John,  to  be  married  now 
means  debt.    You  CAN  make  more 
money  if  you  WILL.  Maybe 
you  can't  make  it  on  your 
present  job,  but  that  isn't  the 
only  job  in  the  world.  You 
may  not  be  a  Rockefeller  or  a 
Carne^e,  but  you  are  neither 
a  fool  nor  an  invalid.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  work  for  nothing.  You've 
got  as  much  brains  as  Walter  Murray  and  he  makes  $200  a 
month.    No,  John,  I  will  not  go  in  debt.   We  can't  be  married 
till  you  make  more  money." 

The  ambitious  young  lady  who  delivered  this  ultimatum  didn't  use  those 
words  exactly,  but  she  used  those  thoughts  exactly.  And  when  she  paid  a 
visit  to  this  ofBce  last  week  with  her  husband  (for  she  is  now  Mrs,  John 
McDermott)  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  husband  tell  how  he  won  a  wife 
by  marking  the  coupon.  John  McDermott  of  Ohio  became  one  of  our  spe- 
cial agents  just  three  months  ago.  During  September  he  broke  his  previous 
high  record  and  made  $568  net. 

Let  Us  Convince  You 

We  have  just  that  kind  of 
an  opportunity  for  YOU.  We 
can  show  you  the  way  to  big- 
ger things — more  money, 
pleasant  work,  and  independ- 
ence— ^by  representing  Farm 
AKO  Fireside  through  our 
Special  Agents'  Plan.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  to-day. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE— AGENTS'  DIVISION 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  more  money  by  becom- 
ing one  of  your  special  agents. 


Name 

P.  o". 

St.'  "or  kV  F.  t). 


State 


lEDACrS 

iL  IGLUE  10  i 

I     USE  FOR  PAPEft  WORK  | 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Cookery 


Preparing  Delicious  Hams 

By  Marie  D.  Hunter 

I HAVE  had  so  many  favorable  criti- 
cisms of  my  cooked,  hams  in  the  past 
two  years  that  I  think  my  method  of 
curing  and  cooking  must  be  different 
from  other  people's.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  to  make  sure  of  delicious 
meat,  I  will  give  them  my  whole  process 
from  the  time  of  killing.  When  the 
joints  are  cut  out  and  trimmed,  have  in 
place  one-half  gallon  of  molasses,  one 
peck  of  saltj  and  four  ounces  of  salt- 
peter for  every  dozen  joints.  I  treat  the 
shoulders  the  same  as  hams,  and  find 
no  difference  in  them  when  cooked. 

With  my  hands  I  spread  the  molasses 
in  a  thick  coat  on  the  under  side  of  the 
joint  where  there  is  no  skin,  and  at  the 
butt  ends.  After  mixing  the  salt  and 
saltpeter  thoroughly  a  thin  coat  of  that 
is  applied,  until  two  thirds  of  the  mix- 
ture is  used.  The  joints  are  put  in  a 
clean  box,  skin  side  down,  and  allowed  to 
remain  two  weeks,  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  the  remainder  of  the  mixture 
applied.  They  are  returned  to  the  box 
and  left  for  a  month,  after  which  time 
they  are  ready  to  hang  in  the  meat 
house  and  cure.  Before  the  flies  come, 
apply  a  little  borax  and  black  pepper, 
wrap  in  paper  securely,  sew  in  cotton 
bags,  and  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

When  ready  to  use,  soak  in  cold  water 
for  a  few  hours,  boil  slowly  in  plenty  of 
water  until  the  joint  can  be  boned.  Take 
off  the  skin,  cover  with  a  thick  coat-  of 
brown  sugar  and  powdered  allspice, 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  brown.  Allow 
to  cool,  and  begin  to  carve  at  the  tip 
end.  Not  a  morsel  will  be  lost.  Do  not 
imagine  that  these  directions  call  for 
too  little  salt.  Meat  does  not  need  very 
much,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Too 
much  causes  them  to  become  hard  and 
tasteless. 


Making  Good  Bread 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

BECAUSE  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature,  winter  is 
the  poorest  season  of  the  year  for  suc- 
cessful bread-making.  The  temperature 
of  the  dough  should  range  between  70 
and  90  degrees,  depending  on  the  season. 
The  dough  should  be  kept  at  70  degrees 
in  summer  and  90  degrees  in  winter. 

Heavy  bread  is  caused  by  unfavorable 
temperature,  old  yeast,  or  the  use  of 
poor  flour — that  is,  flour  which  does  not 
contain  the  proper  amount  of  gluten. 
Keep  the  temperature  below  45  degrees 
"and  the  action  of  the  yeast  will  be  re- 
tarded until  a  higher  temperature  is 
maintained.  Continued  low  temperature 
means  heavy  bread.  Coarse  bread  is 
caused  by  insufficient  kneading.  Too 
much  working  makes  lighter  and  whiter 
bread,  but  impairs  the  flavor.  The  flavor 
is  also  influenced  by  the  cleanliness  of 
the  utensils  used. 

Good  dough  is  often  spoiled  in  the 
baking.  Individual  pans  should  be  used 
to  insure  thorough  baking.  A  hot  oven 
is  necessary  at  first  to  form  the  crust, 
and  then  the  temperature  is  gradually 
diminished.  The  ideal  crust  is  from  one 
sixteenth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  According  to  tests,  forty-five 
minutes  has  proved  sufficient  for  a 
small  loaf,  and  one  hour  for  a  large  one. 

The  care  of  the  loaf  after  baking  has 
much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  its 
texture  and  flavor.  If  put  away  while 
warm  or  moist,  molds  will  form.  The 
loaf  should  be  cooled  in  a  current  of  air 
and  kept  in  a  tin  or  earthenware  jar. 


Recipes 


Vegetable  Soup — Take  a  marrow 
soup  bone  and  put  into  a  kettle  with 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Cut  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  cabbage  very  fine, 
grate  two  good-sized  carrots,  and  add 
with  a  little  parsley  to  water.  Let  this 
boil  two  and  one-half  hours,  or  until  the 
meat  is  tender,  adding  more  boiling  wa- 
ter as  the  soup  boils  away,  so  as  to  have 
three  quarts  when  finished.  Add  one 
pint  of  tomatoes,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Before  serving,  add  egg  noodles, 
made  as  follows:  One  cupful  of  flour; 
into  this  break  one  egg,  and  work  it  into 
the  flour  until  it  forms  a  dough.  Roll 


as  thin  as  possible,  flour  well,  and  roll  in 
a  roll.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
noodles  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide ; 
shake  out,  flour  well,  and  drop  into  boil- 
ing soup.  Let  boil  ten  minutes.  Then 
add  a  little  flour  and  water  thickening  to 
the  soup;  serve.  Mrs.  A.  W.  B.,  Nevada. 

Veal  Birds — One  and  one-half  pounds 
of  veal  steak,  one-fourth  pound  of  salt 
pork,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cracker 
crumbs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one-half  cupful  of  cream,  salt, 
pepper,  dash  of  cayenne,  lemon  juice, 
onion  juice ;  cut  veal  into  pieces  for  indi- 
vidual serving,  and  grind  the  scraps  left 
with  the  salt  pork.  Add  crumbs,  cream 
and  butter;  season  highly.  Add  hot 
water  to  mix.  Spread  on  pieces  of  veal ; 
roll  and  fasten  with  toothpicks.  Sear  in 
hot  butter,  add  boiling  water  and  simr 
mer  one  and  one-half  hours. 

F.  L.  D.,  Ohio. 

Baked  Peaches — Peaches  are  deli- 
cious baked  in  the  same  manner  as 
apples.  Peel  the  fruit,  add  sugar,  cin- 
namon if  desired,  and  chopped  walnuts. 
The  bottom  of  the  pan  should  be  cov- 
ered with  hot  water,  and  a  little  butter 
may  be  used.  E.  S.,  Maryland. 

Fried  Cucumbers — Peel  and  thinly 
slice  lengthwise  medium-sized  green  cu- 
cumbers and  put  in  salt  water  for  two 
hours.  Roll  in  flour  or  corn  meal  and 
fry  in  either  butter  or  lard  until  nicely 
browned.  Serve  hot.  These  are  also 
good  in  sandwiches.     R.  M.,  Indiana. 

Oatmeal  Cookies — One-half  cupful 
of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  one- 
half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  oats,  one  cupful  of  raisins, 
one  cupful  of  chopped  nuts,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cloves,  three-fourths  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  water,  pinch  of  salt.  Cream  but- 
ter, lard,  and  sugar;  add  the  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Add  milk,  and  mix  well.  Sift 
and  add  the  flour.  Then  add  oats, 
raisins,  spices,  salt,  nuts,  and  the  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Beat  well, 
and  drop  onto  buttered  and  floured  tins. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.    L.  M.,  Kah. 


Ready-Cut  Houses 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 

the  smaller  house  it  would  have  been 
money  thrown  away,"  this  man  told  me 
the  other  day.  "If  anything  we  should 
have  bought  a  still  larger  house." 

Inexperienced  builders  will  also  do 
well  to  compare  the  size  of  rooms  given 
in  the  plans  of  ready-cut  houses  with 
rooms  in  which  they  have  already  lived. 
A  bedroom  measuring  9x12  feet  is  just 
a  comfortable  size  for  a  double  bed, 
•dresser,  and  two  chairs.  But  in  some  of 
the  less  expensive  houses  the  bedrooms 
are  as, small  as  7x10  feet.  In  a  similar 
way  a*  bathroom  will  not  accommodate 
the  usual  fixtures  without  crowding  if 
it  is  less  than  6x8  feet.  Nevertheless, 
bathrooms  as  small  as  5x6  feet  are 
specified  in  some  plans.  The  smallest 
size  for  a  comfortable  kitchen  that  will 
allow  room  for  stove,  sink,  cabinet,  iron- 
ing board,  and  storage  for  supplies  is 
about  10x10  feet,  or  100  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Consequently  it  is  best  to 
think  twice  before  asking  your  wife  to 
attempt  to  prepare  meals  in  a  kitchen 
that  has  less  than  70  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  no  pantry.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  so  designed  that  hallways 
and  storage  places  have  been  sacrificed 
to  make  the  rooms  larger.  Consequently 
the  housewife  has  no  place  for  her 
linens,  bedding,  and  the  many  supplies 
which  are  needed  only  occasionally,  but 
which  should  be  convenient  when  they 
are  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  ready-cut  houses 
selling  in  the  $2,000  class  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  average  $4,000  com- 
pleted home.  The  rooms  are  spacious 
and  there  are  vestibules,  large  closets, 
wide  hallways,  storage  places,  balconies, 
and  sleeping  porches. 

The  person  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  ready-cut  house  has  sev- 
eral hundred  different  styles  and  sizes 
to  choose  from,  and  has  the  privilege  in 
many  cases  to  modify  plans  to  meet  his 
special  requirements. 

Briefly,  the  plan  of  building  a  house 
from  lumber  already  cut  to  fit,  and  with 
complete  millwork  and  hardware,  has 
numerous  advantages,  particularly  in 
localities  where  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials is  limited  and  skilled  labor  is 
hard  to  secure.  The  chief  caution  is  to 
study  the  plans  carefully  and  not  be 
influenced  by  an  unusually  low  price  to 
purchase  a  building  which  falls  short  of 
your  requirements. 

Editorial  Note:  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  ready-cut  houses,  barns,  ga- 
rages, or  building  equinment  of  any  kind, 
address  the  Home-Building  Editor,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Informa- 
tion will  be  given  free  of  charge  and  by 
personal  letter. 


Selling  Fruit  by  Auction 

By  Julian  A.  Dimock 

WHAT  happens  to  the  average  bar- 
rel of  apples  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land to-day?  Isn't  it  shipped  to  a  com- 
mission house  in  Boston  or  Lowell, 
Providence,  or  Springfield?  Does  the 
average  shipper  know  anything  about 
the  house  to  which  he  ships,  or  has  he 
any  real  information  concerning  the 
destiny  of  his  fruit?  Has  he  looked  into 
the  facilities  of  the  house  for  connecting 
with  buyers,  or  seen  the  market  condi- 
tions in  the  territory  reached  by  them? 

The  small  grower  of  apples  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  look  personally  into 
the  marketing  of  his  crop  in  the  far- 
away city.  He  must  trust  to  agents 
often  unknown  to  him,  and  receive  re- 
ports of  sales  without  the  possibility  of 
proof  concerning  their  genuineness. 

When  Farmer  Jones  sends  a  few  bar- 
rels of  apples  to  a  commission  house  in 
the  city  to  be  disposed  of  at  private 
sale,  he  is  inviting  trouble,  in  his  mind. 
He  does  not  realize  that  his  product  is 
not  as  good  as  that  of  some  famous 
"^chard.  His  trees  have  not.  received 
the  same  careful  attention;  the  power 
sprayer  is  probably  unknown  in  his 
orchard;  thinning  of  the  fruit  he  re- 
gards as  a  waste  of  time,  while  he  does 
not  know  how  to  pick  and  pack  apples 
as  these  things  are  done  by  specialists. 


This  diagram  shows  the  direct  route  to 
retailer  and  consumer,  possible  by  auc- 
tion selling 

He  thinks  that  he  himself  can  pack  ap- 
ples as  well  as  necessary,  and  sort  and 
grade  them  as  well.  He  does  not  know 
that  the  owner  of  the  big  orchard  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  fruit  dares  not  trust 
his  own  ideas  of  packing,  but  hires  ex- 
pert men  to  do  the  work  for  him.  So, 
when  the  small  grower  reads  that  the 
specialist's  apples  sold  for  $5  a  barrel 
on  the  same  day  that  his  were  reported 
as  going  for  $1.75,  he  is  naturally  dis- 
gruntled and  talks  about  commission 
men  who  rob  the  farmer. 

If  the  fruit  of  growers  who  do  not 
specialize  were  put  up  at  public  auction 
and  sold  at  the  same  time  with  the  spe- 
cialist's brand,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  small  grower  to  hold  to 'his  theory 
of  dishonesty  if  his  fruit  brought  less 
than  half  the  price  paid  for  that  from 
the  celebrated  orchard.  He  would  be 
thrown  right  back  on  the  fact  that  ex- 
pert buyers  appraised  his  fruit  at  about 
one  third  the  value  of  the  apples  of  the 
specialist.  He  would  understand  ex- 
actly where  he  stood,  and  could  figure 
out  the  value  of  proper  care  of  his  or- 
chard. This  would  be  one  of  the  benefits 
to  be  received  from  the  public  auction- 
ing of  apples. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  com- 
mission man  has  not  the  same  opportu- 
nity that  is  possessed  by  the  auctioneer. 
The  auction  house  in  Boston  sells  from 
40  to  60  cars  of  fruit  a  day,  while  in 
New  York  much  larger  amounts  are 
handled.  Such  a  lot  of  fruit  calls  to- 
gether all  the  prominent  buyers  and 
every  man  looking  for  bargains.  The 
buyer  of  the  big  wholesale  house  is  sure 
to  be  there,  the  Greek  who  runs  a  push- 
cart and  wants  to  pick  up  a  few  boxes 
of  second-grade  stuff  is  on  hand  to  pick 
up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table 
of  the  big  buyers.  But  there  is  no  such 
gathering  of  buyers  at  the  commission 
man's  with  his  small  supply  of  fruit  and 
limited  selection.  The  purchasers  al- 
ready know  the  prices  ruling  at  the  auc- 
tion, and  they  are  unlikely  to  pay  a 
higher  price  at  private  sale.  The  seller 
will  lose  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

This  opportunity  awaits  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  a  proposed  method  for  which 
he  must  wait  an  indefrnite  period.  He 
can  send  his  very  next  crop  of  apples  to 
an  auction  house  which  has  been  in  the 
business  for  half  a  century,  in  any  one 


of  many  large  cities.  His  regular  com- 
mission house  will  sell  his  crop  through 
these  auction  houses  if  he  so  desires,  or 
he  can  employ  an  auction  broker.  Many 
of  the  auction  houses  do  not  receive  di- 
rect consignments.  These  brokers  at- 
tend the  sales  and  can  withdraw  the 
offering  if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory. 
They  receive  and  forward  the  check 
from  the  auctioneers  to  the  shipper, 
sending  therewith  a  published  list  of  all 
sales  on  the  day  when  the  shipper's 
fruit  was  sold. 

The  auction  house  charges  a  three 
per  cent  commission,  the  broker  charges 
the  same,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
small,  almost  nominal,  fee  for  unloading 
the  car.  Compared  with  the  usual  com- 
mission of  10  per  cent,  together  with  i 
cartage  charges  across  the  city,  the  sav-  ] 
ing  in  middle  charges  is  apparent.  j 

If  less  than  a  carload  is  shipped,  it  is  | 
possible  that  the  railroad  might  refuse  4 
to  shunt  the  car  onto  the  siding,  and  1 
cartage  costs  would  then  be  added.  But  i 
any  community  is  susceptible  to  co-op-  1 
erating  to  the  extent  of  shipping  their  1 
produce  to  market  in  the  same  car,  J 
thereby  saving  50  per  cent  in  freight  J 
costs,  besides  cartage.  This  would  be  1 
the  simplest  and  easiest  method  of  in-  ] 
stilling  the  idea  of  co-operation.  1 

The"  fruit  auction,  then,  broadens  the  I 
market,  makes  possible  direct  compari-  .1 
sons  in  the  quality  of  the  products  sold,  ■ 
lowers  the  intermediate  charges  by  sub-  I 
stituting  an  efficient  system  of  selling  j 
and  handling  the  fruit,  and,  by  pub-  J 
licity,  removes  the  possibility  of  dis-  ■ 
honesty  in  the  returns  received.  Why  ■ 
not  give  it  a  trial? 

A  Plea  I 

By  Edna  D.  Murrett  | 

PERHAPS  to  the  average  farmer,  1 
sentiment  and  success  are  not  syn-  j 
onymous,  yet  I  am  often  amazed  at  the  j 
indifference  displayed  when  it  comes  to  J 
disposing  of  the  surplus  members  of  the  'j 
barnyard  family — especially  the  faith-  ] 
ful  horse  that  has  become  too  old  and  i 
feeble  to  be  of  active  service.  ' 

"Dobbin  has  been  a  mighty  good  horse  J 
in  his  time,"  says  the  farmer.    "If  he 
were  ten  years  younger  I  wouldn't  sell 
him  at  any  price,  but  he  is  beginning  to  | 
play  out.    A.  has  been  ■panting  him  for 
some  time,  and  I  think  the  wisest  thing  ■ 
to  do  is  to  let  him  go  now  while  he  will 
bring  a  reasonably  fair  price." 

Perhaps  mother  and  the  girls  shed 
tears  at  his  departure.  They  hate  to 
part  with  old  Dobbin;  he  seems  like  one 
of  the  family.  But  he  must  go.  The 
colt  is  coming  on,  or  there  is  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  a  younger  horse.  The5^ 
comfort  themselves  by  thinking  that 
Dobbin  will  fare  quite  as  well  at  neigh- 
bor A.'s  barn,  which,  perhaps,  he  does 
for  a  time.  But  the  A.  family  have  not 
been  so  closely  associated  with  Dobbin 
as  to  be  governed  by  sentiment  concern- 
ing him.  The  last  time  the  master 
hears  of  Dobbin  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  B.,  a  hard  worker  who  will  be  sure 
to  get  the  full  value  of  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  old  horse. 

Perhaps  I  am  only  an  impractical 
woman,  but  my  heart  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  old  servant  that  has  spent  his 
best  strength  in  faithful  toil  for  me  has 
earned  a  respite  from  duty  in  the  eve- 
ning of  his  life  rather  than  banishment 
to  a  strange  servitude. 

No,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  before  I  would  sell  old  Dobbin,  I 
would  steal  out  to  the  barn  some  moon- 
light night  and  quietly  send  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

It  would  be  so  much  more  comforting 
to  me  to  think  of  his  old  body  as  molder- 
ing  peacefully  in  the  soil  of  the  home 
farm  than  to  think  of  him  adrift  in  the 
world  of  old  horses,  toiling  feebly,  per- 
haps in  the  night  of  blindness,  perhaps 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  or 
beaten  by  blows  from  strange  hands. 


Paragraph  Sermons 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

HALF  our  worries  come  from  some- 
thing in  our  way  of  living  yester- 
day, and  the  other  half  are  reflections 
from  the  first. 

Before  night  something  will  happen 
that  will  lead  you  to  say,  "I  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn.  I'm  so  busy."  We're 
glad  this  is  so.  The  saddest,  the  lone- 
liest, the  most  useless  man  is  the  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  man  who  takes  his  life-work 
down  is  digging  the  foundation  from 
under  his  prospects  for  success. 

When  you  do  a-  thing,  do  it  with  all 
your  might;  then  drop  it  and  look  for 
something  else.  Mourning  over  the 
thing  that  has  been  done,  and  wishing 
you  might  have  a  chance  to  do  it  over 
again,  is  worse  than  crying  for  night  to 
come  back  when  the  morning  stars  are 
telling  of  the  new  day  soon  to  come  over 
the  hills. 
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Hearts  and  Hazards 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 

you — "  Henkel  stopped  and  stood  lis- 
tening a  minute  longer,  intently.  Then, 
puzzled,  he  placed  the  receiver  on  its 
hook. 

"The  game's  lookin'  better,"  he  said, 
turning  round  to  Blackie.  "I  guess  the 
old  guy'll  bite  after  all." 

Later,  though,  while  dressing,  he 
paused  thoughtfully.  "Now,  I  wonder," 
he  mused,  "what  made  'im  hang  up  like 
that." 

If  Henkel  was  perplexed  by  this  ab- 
rupt interruption — and  he  was — he  dis- 
covered the  reason  for  it  when  he 
arrived  at  Sage's  office.  Sage  received 
him,  standing,  and  the  reception  was 
cold  and  full  of  ill  omen. 

"I  only  want  to  say  to  you  that  if 
you're  not  out  of  this  town  by  eight 
,  o'clock  to-night  I'll  hand  you  over  to  the 
police.    That's  all." 

"W-why,"  stammered  Henkel,  for 
once  in  his  life  at  a  loss  for  glib  speech, 
"I— I  don't  understand—" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You're  nothing  but 
a  cheap  crook,  and  a  word  from  'me  will 
send  you  to  jail.  Now,  get  out  of  here. 
And  don't  forget,  if  you're  found  in  this 
town  after  eight  o'clock  to-night  you'll 
be  arrested." 

HENKEL  departed.  He  immediately 
called  up  Sage's  residence.  Mrs. 
Sage,  who  had  been  expecting  and 
dreading  this  call  since  yesterday,  an- 
swered the  telephone. 

Relinquishing  the  receiver  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sage  walked  out  upon 
the  veranda  and  sat  beside  the  screened 
doorway. 

She  almost  held  her .  breath  as  she 
listened,  and  this  is  what  she  heard : 

"No.  .  .  .  No;  I'm  afraid  I  can't  get 
it.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  tried,  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
no  use.  I'm  terribly  sorry.  I  hope  you 
will  have  better  luck  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Oh,  but  I  have;  indeed,  I  have!  I  still 
have  wonderful  faith  in  you,  and  I  know 
you  will  succeed  in  spite  of  everything. 
.  .  .  Yes;  it  is  distressing,  but  it  can't 
be  helped,  it  seems.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  sorry  I  am.  .  .  .  Well,  good-by, 
then." 

To  avoid  seeing  her  mother,  Gertrude 
passed  through  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen,  and  so  outdoors  and  to  the  side 
yard,  where  she  occupied  the  lawn 
swing  as  one  overwhelmed  vnth.  melan- 
choly. While  she  was  proceeding  sadly 
to  this  spot,  Ben  Abbott,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  cast  of  thought,  was  homeward 
bound  for  his  midday  meal.  To  walk  to 
his  home  from  her  father's  store  did  not 
require  that  he  pass  her  house.  Such  a 
route,  in  fact,  was  decidedly  indirect. 
Yet  every  day,  since  first  he  met  her, 
Ben  had  taken  this  roundabout  course, 
and  always,  when  he  drew  near  the  hill 
whereon  she  dwelt,  his  heart  ha3  quick- 
ened, his  feet  had  slackened,  and  his 
gaze  had  traveled  upward  to  the  brick- 
and-stuceo  house,  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing her  there. 

He  looked  back  upon  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  recalled — and  he  could 
do  this  with  fidelity — every  word  she 
had  uttered,  anjd  the  vocal  and  facial 
expressions  which  had  accompanied 
these  words.  Her  most  discouraging 
speech,  as  he  remembered  it  was:  "I 
don't  like  farm  life.  I  couldn't  bear  it. 
If  I  had  to  choose  my  place  of  residence, 
I'd  choose  a  big  city."  Well,  suppose  he 
gave  up  farming,  then? — provided  she 
promfced  to  marry  him.  Suppose  he 
agreed  to  move  to  the  city? 

The  thought  was  peculiarly  repug- 
nant. He  detested  the  city.  And  yet, 
so  powerful  was  his  love  for  her,  he  was 
willing  to  consider  anything  that  might 
attract  her  favor. 

Looking  back  at  the  lilac  hedge  he 
strolled  on  as  far  as  the  corner,  and 
there  he  came  to  a  dead  halt,  staring 
profoundly  at  nothing.  .  .  .  But  why 
give  in  to  her  views?  Why  not  convert 
her  to  his?  Why  not  teach  her  to  love 
the  country?  And  why  not  start  at 
once?  He  might  begin  by  taking  her  to 
his  farm  next  Sunday.  If  she  only  knew 
the  country,  maybe  she  would  love  it  as 
much  as  he. 

BEN  turned  back.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  ask  if  she  would 
go  next  Sunday.  As  he  opened  the  gate 
and  started  up  the  walk  he  saw  her 
emerge  from  behind  the  lilacs  and  move 
swiftly  toward  the  rear  yard.  He  was 
a  little  surprised  at  the  action,  for  he 
was  sure  she  had  seen  him,  and  her 
attire  indicated  no  need  to  "dress  for 
callers." 

.  He  found  Mrs.  Sage  on  the  veranda, 
applying  needle  and  thread  to  a  cob- 
webby thing,  and  to  her  he  stated  his 
errand.  She  called  to  a  servant  in  the 
hall: 

"Lena,  will  you  tell  Miss  Gertrude 
Mr.  Abbott  is  here?" 

Lena,  it  seemed,  required  five  minutes 
to  perform  this  mission,  and  before  she 
returned  Ben  was  given  to  understand 
he  was  always  a  most  welcome  guest  in 
the  Sage  household,  and  that  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sage  regretted  he  didn't  call 


oftener.  But  the  pleasure  which  sprang 
from  this  assurance  was  harshly  dissi- 
pated by  Lena: 

"Miss  Gertrude,"  reported  the  maid 
hesitatingly,  "is  not  at  home." 

Ben,  never  a  quick  thinker,  was  un- 
able for  a  moment  to  grasp  what  she 
meant;  he  stared  at  her  blankly.  Nor 
did  he  at  first  understand  why  Mrs. 
S^ge  gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 
Then,  as  he  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  flushed  hotly  to  his  temples, 
murmured  something  indistinctly,  and 
stumbled  blindly  home. 

His  mother  met  him  at  the  front  gate. 

"Mr.  Lukens  was  here  this  morning, 
Ben,"  she  said.  "He's  in  Peoria  for  a 
few  days  on  business.  He's  staying  at 
the  Jefferson,  and  said  he  would  like  to 
see  you  to-night.  I  suppose  he  wants  to 
talk  about  the  farm." 

"I'll  see  him  after  supper.  Dinner 
ready.  Mother?" 

"It's  been  waiting  fifteen  minutes, 
dear." 

He  ate  in  silence,  unconscious  of  her 
troubled  gaze,  and  started  back  to  work 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished. 

His  evening  repast  was  dispatched  in 
like  manner.  Nor  had  his  gloom  lifted 
when,  a  little  after  sunset,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  The 
journey,  though  short,  was  not  devoid 
of  incident.  A  small  distance  from  the 
hotel  he  passed  Gertrude,  walking  to- 
ward him,  and  she  studiously  cut  him 
dead. 

Ben,  therefore,  was  in  no  amiable  hu- 
mor when  he  attained  his  destination. 
He  was  sitting  with  Lukens  in  the  hotel 
rotunda,  trying,  with  no  brilliant  suc- 
cess, to  talk  intelligently  about  the 
farm,  when  Henkel  and  his  friend 
Blackie,  each  carrying  a  suitcase,  issued 
from  the  buffet  in  the  direction  of  the 
street  entrance.  Henkel  was  obviously 
drunk,  which  perhaps  was  another  fac- 
tor in  the  subsequent  unpleasantness. 

THEY  ordered  the  uniformed  negro  to 
call  a  taxicab,  and  while  the  darky 
was  gone  upon  this  errand  they  stood 
talking  near  the  vestibule,  and  since 
they  stood  not  five  feet  from  where  Ben 
sat  he  could  not  but  overhear  a  part  of 
what  was  said : 

"I  guess  this  lets  you  out,  Henk,  as  a 
moll  buzzer."   Thus  Blackie. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,"  protested  Hen- 
kel. "I  tell  you  I  had  her  goin'.  I  could 
'a'  done  anything  with  her.  I  had  her 
eatin'  out  of  my  hand.  You  know  me, 
Blackie.  But  when  I  told  her  to  throw 
the  bull  and  get  the  old  guy's  kale — " 

That  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Henkel  pro- 
ceeded. He  was  suddenly  confronted 
and  interrupted  by  six  feet  of  mascu- 
linity. This  infuriated  giant  was  Ben, 
and  every  ounce  of  his  blood  was  boil- 
ing. His  utterance,  too,  was  conspicu- 
ously uneven,  but  he  managed  to  convey 
that  unless  Henkel  desisted  in  his  fud- 
'dled  talk,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Ger- 
trude Sage,  Henkel  would  be  pounded  to 
a  pulp. 

Henkel's  intoxication  caused  him  to 
forget  prudence.  His  retort  was  gar- 
nished with  vileness,  and,  almost  in  the 
same  instant,  Ben's  fist  crashed  into  his 
mouth.  Henkel  dropped  to  the  tiled 
floor  like  a  bag  of  meal. 

A  flurry  of  excitement  followed.  A 
crowd  gathered  as  if  my  magic.  Babble 
ensued.  Lukens  seized  Ben's  arm  and 
hurried  him  away,  urging  upon  him: 
"Keep  cool  and  don't  make  a  scene!" 

Ben  Abbott  was  now  the  coolest  one 
there. 

Henkel,  also,  was  aided  by  his  friend. 
Blackie  motioned  to  the  negro,  gaping 
like  the  rest,  and  they  contrived  to  re- 
move him  to  the  taxicab. 

He  was  not  in  Peoria  that  night  at 
eight  o'clock.  [to  be  continued] 


Lost  People 


Elie  Prince,  forty  years  old,  heavy  set, 
brown  eyes  and  dark  hair,  is  a  lost  brother 
to  Eliza  J.  Padgett,  Ducktown,  Tennessee. 

James  D.  Glass,  age  five  years,  was  last 
seen  in  Greely,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Does  not  talk  plainly,  has  fair  complexion 
and  heavy  light  hair.  $500  reward  offered. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Glass,  13  Lienau  Place,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Luderna  Chapman  was  last  heard  from 
at  Ellendale,  Dickie  County,  North  Dakota. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Cemantha  Webster,  Ellis- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  is  anxious  to  receive 
any  word  concerning  him. 

John  Luck,  tall,  slender,  brown  eyes, 
black  hair,  left  his  home  in  Cold  Spring, 
Kentucky,  February  15,  1915.  He  has  a 
birthmark  the  shape  of  a  strawberry  below 
his  left  ear.  Address  his  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Luck,  Cold  Spring,  Kentucky. 

LuciAN  H.  DoDSON,  age  twenty-seven, 
slender,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  was  last 
heard  from  January  10,  1915,  at  Joplin, 
Missouri.  Information  concerning  his 
-whereabouts  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Address  L.  G.  Dodson,  Steubenville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Wanted  to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
Charles  Oscar  Strandell,  last  seen  at  Index, 
Washington,  five  years  ago.  Height  5  feet 
8  inches,  weight.  160  pounds,  age  fifty-eight. 
Please  write  A.  Strandell,  Lynden,  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Selfish  Man 

By  T.  G.  Wilcox 

PRESUMABLY  the  thoroughly  selfish 
man  would  have  enjoyed  being  a 
giant  in  the  olden  time.  Had  he  been 
the  giant  Atlas  he  would  have  made 
short  work  of  our  old  world.  No  hold- 
ing up  the  world  for  him:  he  would 
have  put  this  old  world  into  his  mouth 
like  an  orange  and  sucked  it  dry.  Only 
an  unfortunate  discrepancy .  in  size  be- 
tween the  world  and  himself  prevents 
this  being  accomplished  in  the  present 
day. 

Was  not  all  the  world  created  for  his 
particular  use  and  enjoyment? 

Is  he  not  entitled  to  the  best  seat  in 
the  theater,  on  the  car,  or  at  church — 
in  fact,  to  the  best  of  everything  in  this 
life? 

Were  not  fellow  mortals  created  that 
they  might  minister  to  him  in  all  things, 
and  make  life  comfortable  for  him?  He 
acts  as  if  they  were. 

His  thoughts  dwell  only  upon  one 
subject — himself.  This  subject  looms 
so  large  in  his  little  mind  that  the  door 
is  closed  to  all  others  save  as  they  con- 
cern his  interests.  Everything  revolves 
around  that  wonderful  being — himself. 
Egotism  clothes  the  selfish  man  like  a 
garment,  while  he  hastens  to  imprison 
himself  in  his  self -built  castle  of  loneli- 
ness. 

It  is  easier  for  oil  and  water  to  mix 
than  for  a  thoroughly  selfish  man  to  be 
at  ease  with  his  fellow  men.  He  may 
strive  to  mix  with  his  fellow  men— in 
rare  moments  he  may  seem  to  be  one  of 
them — and  yet  all  the  time  he  is  an  ex- 
ile, and  the  invisible  castle  that  his 
selfish  acts  have  builded  ever  imprisons 
him. 

The  castle  doors  are  fast-barred  to 
all  save  the  key  of  unselfishness,  which 
is  hid  securely  among  the  weeds  of  the 
field  of  covetousness. 

The  selfish  man  would  gather  all  to 
himself.  He  reaches  out  eager  arms: 
visions  of  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  pleni- 
tude, are  his;  he  folds  his  arms  again, 
and  they  are  empty. 

The  fruits  that  look  so  inviting  to 
him  crumble  into  ashes  of  Sodom  at  his 
touch,  for  his  covetous  fingers  wither 
the  fairest  fruitage. 

He  seeks  for  fulness,  and  his  hands 
are  empty;  for  pleasure,  and  she  evades 
him;  for  comfort,  and  finds  misery;  for 
hope,  and,  lo,  his  feet  are  fast  in  the 
marshes  of  despair. 

He  has  yet  to  learn  that  he  who  seeks 
all  things  for  himself  alone  garners 
nothing.  He  who  reaps  but  never  sows 
will  have  at  the  last  a  vacant  storehouse 
and  an  empty  soul. 


When  a  Man  Deceives 

By  Harry  Ashley 

BE  JUST  what  you  would  like  to  be 
thought  to  be.  You  cannot  deceive 
very  long  at  best;  why  try  it  at  all? 
Thumping  a  fellow  on  the  back  and 
shouting,  "Hello,  old  man!"  is  all  right, 
but  you  will  hardly  reach  his  heart  that 
way.  More  likely  to  give  him  a  crick 
in  the  back  and  raise  his  dander  a  great 
deal. 


Book  Reviews 

Motor  Trucks  of  America  is  an  illus- 
trated book  of  139  pages  devoted  chiefly  to 
solving  problems  in  hauling.  Specifications 
and  photographs  of  the  principal  motor 
trucks  on  the  market  are  given.  Published 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
sent  free  of  charge  on  request. 

Granville  Lowther  and  William  Worth- 
ington  have  compiled  a  four-volume  work 
entitled  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Hor- 
ticulture, dealing  with  the  practical  essen- 
tials of  fruit-growing  as  practiced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Over  500  pages  to  the 
volume,  profusely  illustrated.  Encyclopedia 
of  Horticulture  Corporation,  North  Yakima, 
Washington.  Price,  $20  for  the  four  vol- 
umes. 

A  book  that  will  be  a  valuable  help  to  suc- 
cess with  poultry  the  country  over  is  Dis- 
eases OF  Poultry,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  The  au- 
thors. Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  F.  M.  Surface, 
and  M.  R.  Curtis  have  jointly  compiled  this 
book,  which  was  much  needed.   Price,  $2. 

Textbook  of  Land  Drainage,  by  Joseph 
A.  Jeffrey,  describes  the  construction  of  tile 
drains,  method  of  protecting  outlets,  and 
instruments  used  for  the  work.  246  pages, 
illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City.    Price,  $1.25. 

Wiring  Houses  for  Electric  Light,  by 
N.  H.  Schneider,  describes  and  illustrates 
the  principal  methods  of  installing  electric 
wiring  and  the  materials  used.  The  na- 
tional code  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  included. 
Cloth  bound,  112  pages.  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain, New  York  City.    Price,  55  cents. 

Farm  Contracts  Between  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  by  W.  C.  Tichenor,  gives  legal  in- 
formation on  various  systems  of  renting 
farms,  and  cites  the  law  on  problems  such 
as  repairs,  maintenance  of  fertility,  debts, 
expenses  and  crops.  214  pages.  '  Published 
^by  the  author,  Lebanon,  Ohio.    Price,  $1.50. 


Will  Be  Given  Away 

Send  No  Money,  Just  Your  Name 

You  can  become  the  owner  of  this  $645  BULL 
TRACTOR,  without  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  few  week'3 
spare-time  work  in  your  own  community,  and  I  will 
pay  the  freight. 

ItVequircs  no  experience,  and  costs  nothing  to  find  j 
out  all  about  it.  I  have  already  given  away  20  of  these  / 
Tractors  on  my  new  easy  plan,  and  if  you  don't  like  1 
my  offer,  you  will  be  under  no  oblipation.  Send  _me  I 
your  name  at  once  for  free  information  and  dcscrip- r 
tion  of  machine.  Use  coupon  below,  or  postal  card  J 
L  will  do. 

V.  E.  WESTPHAL.  SI.  Paul.  Minn. 


v.  E.  WESTPHAL,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W Without  oblijjatinff  me,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  llf 
$646  BULL  TRACTOR  without  cost.  Ill 

 —  III 

 ^  HI 


III  Name  

III  Poetoffice- 


WSmith  Grubber  Co. 

CTTAIOG  FREE-DEPT.  30  LA  CRESCENT. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  Bi^  money,  stock  costs  a  trifle  and 
—  we  buy  all  you  raise  at  $2,00  each; 
also  Cavies,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox,  Squabs, 
Pheasants,  Frogrs,  etc.  Contract,  In- 
Btruction  book,  copy  of  our  Pet  Stock  Maga- 
zine for  a  dime,  none  free.  Address 

 the  BelglanHare,Dept.  9.  Holmes  Park.  Mo. 

MEN  WANTED 

49='Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Motormen,  Conductors  and  Colored 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Standard  Roads. 
Experience  unnecessary. tlniforms  and  passes 
furnished.  Write  now.  Name  position  you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE.Dept  34  Indianapolis,Ind. 


cK,   .Wonderful  Money  Saving 
^    «  Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 
Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire,' 
OiRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13o 
per  rod  up.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  2 1 E         -       ■       Cleveland;  Ohio 

You  May  Win  This  Gift 

[  Each  square  here  represents  a  letter  —  but  fi^- 
I  ures  are  used  instead  of  letters.    There  are  26 
letters  in  the  alphabet.    Letter  A  is 
1.  B  is  2.  C  is  3,  etc.  The  six  squares 
make  six  letters   and  spell  two 

  1  words   which    will    interest  you 

mightily*  H  you  can  make 
out  the  words  send  them  with 
a  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage- 
agree  lo  show  my  offer  and 
mdse.  to  your  friends  and  I 
will  send  you  a  gilt  package  | 
that  will  surely  please  you. 
Send  2  -  cent  'stamp  quick. 
THE  GIFT  MAN,  501  New  Ideas  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

This  Car^(j  GIVE 

and  the 
Agency 
for  your 
Territory 

5  Passenger— 28  H.P.  Electric  Lights andStarter— Demount- 
able Rims— Non  Skid  Tires  in  Rear— Fully  Equipped.  A  won- 
der car  and  you  can  cret  one  without  cost.  Write  now  for  full 
information.  Learn  now  you  can  get  this  car  without  cost  and 
make  big  money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay — the 
offer  is  strictly  limited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 
me  personally.       Ralph  Birchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  College.Inc.  MVdllo'nV.^cS.'..^ 


Siinsliine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  eight  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homea,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No, 
Wick.  No  chimney.  Absolately  SAFE, 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  castomerB.  Take  advan- 
tageof  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFEE. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
1  1 1  Factory  Bldg.,      Kansaa  City,  Mo. 

lOOO  Sho^^amilton  22 
Steel  Ai^^YsVp^l-  Hunting 

r  We  give  choice  of  ■CirLE 

foorGuns(on4Ea8y^^ 
Plans)  for  Belling  our  UfflALAasft 
New  "HMlana"-The  Salve  ^fiC!  Iff  |in01|f 

th«t  Heals -at  26  cents  abox.^SiT" 
WE  TRUST  YOU.  Order  6  Boxes  JUT^  AaaA 
,  Mafic  Uealiae  **HMlwia*'  today. liOSI 
we  send  prompur.   Easy  to  sell  be-^^  ^  ^  " 

cause  it  is  a  Doceasity  in  every  home.  I 
When  oold.sand  us  oar  $1.60  and  select 
your  Gim,  aceordine  to  one  of  the  four 


RIFLE 


W  plana, as  yoa  are  entitled, 
r  Id  our  biff  list.  Extra  Gift— jnst 
rfor  promptness,  so  order  today. 

WAVERLY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box223 1  Wonongahola.  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
/heavily  galvanized — a  strong-, 
dnrable,long'-lastlng,  rust-re- 
ij  elating  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
*  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
-Inch  Hog  Fenee  -IS  cis.  a  rod 
47-ineh  Farm  Fence  -  21  cts.  a  rod- 
4a-fncli  Poultry  Fence  -27  cts.  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 
I  Our  bi^  Catalog  of  fence  values  Bhows  100  styles 
land  heights  of  Farm,  Poultir  and  I^wn  Fence  at 
I  money-Bavlng  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It's  free. 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bos  271  Wuncie,  Ind. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


.L^efies 
and 

Wringer 
strain.. 

THE  closer  the  weave  the 
longer  the  wear.  If  you  wish, 
you  can  prove  in  advance  the  dura- 
bility of  Mayo  10-rib  underwear. 
This  way: 

See  Mayo  10-rib  Underwear. 
Note  its  closer  weave.  Count  the 
10  ribs  per  inch. 

Then  stretch  a  Mayo  garment  in 
your  hands.  Notice  the  "give."  Such 
elasticity!  It  is  this  same  elasticity 
which  makes  Mayo  Underwear  hug 
your  body  with  its  snug,  true  fit. 

Feel  that  fleeced  inner  surface  too. 
That's  what  puts  June  warmth  into 
winter  months. 

Look  out  for  dropping  thermome- 
ters. Your  Mayo  10-rib  Underwear 
should  be  in  a  bureau  drawer  waiting 
now  for  the  first  cold  day. 

Men's  Single  Garments    Men's  Union  Suits 
Boys'  Union  Suits 

Those  who  prefer  the  old  style  8-rib  garments  will  find 
Mayo  S-rib  underwear  an  excellent  value. 


The  same  10-rib 
that's  found 
underwear. 


knitting 
in  dollar 


All  dealers  have  Mayo  Underwear  or  can  very  quickly  get 
it  for  you. 

THE  MAYO  MILLS,  MAYODAN.  N.  C. 


LEARN  MUSIC 

AT  HOME! 

Special  offer — Easy  Lessons  Free — Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Comet,  Harp,  Cello,  Clarinet,  Pic- 
colo, Trombone,  Flute  or  to  sing.  You  pay  only  for  music  and 
postage — which  Ls  small.  No  extras.  Beginners  or  advanced 
pupils.  Plain,  simple,  systematic.  16  years' success.  Start  at 
once.  Send  your  name  and  get  free  booklet  by  return  mail.  Ad- 
dress  U.  S.  School  of  Music.  Box  212, 225  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

AOFilTQ-Only  One  in  the  World 
HULIl  I  U  KEROSENE  S"'  BURNER 


JUST  OUT 


Fits  in  any  cook-stove. 
I\Iakes  its  own  gas  from 
Kerosene  (coal  oil).  Gives 
every  honae  a  gas  stove. 
Absolutely  safe.  Cheapest 
fuel  known. 

Burns  5  hours  for  1  cent 

Agents  just  coining  money. 
Women  wild  about  it.  No 
more  overheated  kitchens. 
No  more  danger  from  gaso- 
line. 

Safe,  Clean,  Odorless,  Cheap 

  Every  home  a  prospect.  Low 

price  makes  qulclc  sales.  Easy  to  carry  and  demonstrate. 
Big  profits.   Your  territory  Is  open.  Write  today. 

Thomas  Burner  Co..  2341  Gay  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healtbful,  Convenient 


Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ko  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  HealUi. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

3Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Souse 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  ]So  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
BOWE  SANITARY  MF0.C0.1172-AR0WE  BLDQ.,  DHROIT, 

Ask  oboQt  the  Ro-San  WashsteDd — Hot  and  Cold  MICH* 
Ranning  Water  Witboot  Plambing 


The  Needlewoman's  Gifts 

Pretty  Things  Any  Girl  Can  Make  for  Christmas 


Any  girl  would  be  glad  to  find  this 
pretty  party  bag  among  her  Christ- 
mas gifts.  It  is  easily  made  by  one 
who  is  clever  with  the  crochet  hook, 
and  is  a  very  dainty,  useful,  and  in- 
expensive gift.  A  ball  of  mercerized 
thread,  blue,  white,  or  pink,  and  two 
and  one-half  yards  of  narrow  ribbon 
are  the  materials  required  to  make  it. 
The  crochet  stitch  used  is  simple. 


NOTHING  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of 
the  girl  than  a  bit  of  dainty  lace  or 
other  handwork,  and  gift-making  at  the 
holiday  season  is  no  problem  at  all  for 
one  who  likes  to  sew.  The  six  articles 
shown  on  this  page  take  little  time  to 
make,  the  materials  are  inexpensive, 
and  when  completed  they  combine  the 
qualities  of  a  perfect  gift — beauty,  use- 
fulness, and  the  intimate  spirit  which 
handwork  imparts  better  than  anything 
else.  To  enable  every  needleworker 
among  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  readers 
to  make  the  articles,  the  complete  direc- 
tions for  all  six  have  been  printed  and 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  will  send  the 
Fancy-Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio,  eight  cents  in 
stamps. 


The  material  for  this  cunning  canoe 
pincushion  cost  only  21  cents,  and 
the  skillful  needleworker  can  make 
it  in  an  hour.  Two  widths  of  ribbon, 
a  little  cotton,  and  a  paper  of  pins 
are  necessary  in  its  construction. 
The  finished  gift  is  very  convenient, 
and  at  the  same  time  adds  a  bright 
touch  to  the  dressing  table. 


7 


Comfort  and  charm  are  combined  in  these  attractive 
bedroom  slippers  which  any  girl  can  make  without 
difficulty  in  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure  time. 


The  friend  who  likes  to  crochet 
will  appreciate  this  bag.  Worn 
on  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand 
while  crocheting,  the  thread  is 
always  handy,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  soiling  or  dropping  it. 


Made  of  sUk  or  ribbon,  this  is  just  the  thing  for  fancy 
work  or  dainty  sewing.  Made  of  cretonne  or  linen,  and 
twice  the  size,  it  may  be  used  to  hold  soiled  collars, 
handkerchiefs,  or  mending. 


A  tie  like  this  made 
of  a  color  that  har- 
monizes well  with 
your  suit  is  a  pretty 
accessory  for  the 
plain  shirt  waist.  A 
bolt  of  soutache 
braid  will  make  two. 


Nation's  Business 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10] 

was  in  sight  of  a  deficit,  if  it  didn't 
actually  have  one,  when  the  war  started. 

Democrats  reply  that  the  tariff  was 
made  to  get  foreign  trade,  and  has  been 
getting  it.  They  insist  it  must  be  main- 
tained after  the  war  if  we  are  to  retain 
that  trade  which  the  war  brought  us. 

REPUBLICANS  have  derided  the 
'  Democratic  promise  of  1912  to  re- 
-duce  the  cost  of  living.  Democrats  have 
replied  that  all  bets  on  cost  of  living  are 
off  when  the  world  goes  to  war;  prices 
are  up  every~where,-have  risen  more  in 
most  other  countries  than  here.  Person- 
ally, I  don't  think  there  are  many  votes 
in  that  issue  for  either  side ;  there  never 
have  been,  though  it  has  been  endlessly 
talked  about  in  past  campaigns.  The 
American  people  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  political  platforms  anyhow; 
there's  a  general  feeling  that  they  are 
made  for  campaign  purposes  more  than 
as  a  guide  to  legislative  action  after- 
ward. 

Watching  the  ebb  and  flow  of  senti- 
ment and  the  general  listlessness  of  the 
campaign,  I  should  say  the  issue  will  be 
decided  mainly  on  these  questions: 

1.  Has  Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war, 
maintained  national  rights  and  dignity, 
and  done  the  best  that  could  be  done  in 
Mexico?  Democrats  say.  Yes.  Repub- 
licans say,  anybody  could  have  kept  us 
out  of  war,  because  nobody  wanted  us 
in;  that  he  had  sacrificed  national  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  by  permitting 
Germans  to  submarine  us  and  the  allies 
to  interfere  with  our  commerce;  and 
that  he  has  failed  utterly  to  protect 
either  life  or  property  in  Mexico. 

2.  Is  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
tariff  policy  best  for  the  country  in  the 
era  of  world  reconstruction  that  will 
follow  the  war? 


3.  Is  the  Democratic  party  intellectu- 
ally and  temperamentally  as  well  fitted 
to  administer  the  big  business  of  this 
big  nation  as  the  Republicans?  My 
guess  is  that  this  particular  issue  will 
determine  more  doubtful  votes  than  any 
other  one. 

4.  Was  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
the  best  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  circumstances?  Or  was  it  a  sur- 
render in  the  face  of  a  hold-up,  with  a 
train  of  disastrous  consequences  coming 
in  its  wake? 

This  country  seems  unlikely  ever  to 
have  another  campaign  like  that  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,"  or  that  of 
Blaine  and  Cleveland  in  1884.  The 
whoop-'er-up  sort  of  politics  isn't  in 
vogue  any  more.  The  other  day  I  was 
told  by  a  Democratic  insider  that  his 
party's  publicity  bureau  pulled  off  a 
clever  trick  by  leasing  practically  all 
the  billboards  in  the  country  for  politi- 
cal purposes  before  the  Republicans 
thought  about  it.  The  next  day  a  Re- 
publican of  eminence  assured  me  that 
his  party  would  spend  a  total  of  $200,- 
000  on  magazine  and  $800,000  on  news- 
paper advertising. 

The  publicity  end  of  a  campaign  is 
more  and  more  the  important  end.  It's 
the  business  of  selling  your  goods  to  the 
voters  for  their  votes,  precisely  as  if 
you  were  selling  soap  or  safety  razors: 
you  advertise,  as  everybody  else  does 
these  times.  Speaking  is  less  and  less 
important;  reading  more  important. 

MR.  HUGHES  never  told  a  soul  that 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion, but  the  minute  he  learned  he  was 
nominated  he  became  "100  per  cent  a 
candidate,"  telegraphed  an  acceptance, 
resigned  from  the  supreme  bench,  and 
waded  right  in.  He  has  traveled  many 
thousands  of  miles,  made  several  hun- 
dred speeches,  long  and  short,  shaken 
hands  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters,  and  looked  over  probably  a 


million  and  a  half  of  them  in  gatherings 
that  have  greeted  him.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  made  many  speeches,  and  most  of 
them  f  rota  his  summer  place  at  Shadow 
Lawn,  to  delegations  of  visitors.  Still, 
the  speech  isn't  the  thing  so  much  as 
publication  thereof  in  the  papers,  and  a 
President  has  a  big  advantage  in  this, 
for  the  newspapers  carry  any  word  he 
says  to  the  remotest  nook  of  the  Coun- 
try. 

EACH  Presidential  candidate  practi- 
cally appointed  the  chairman  of  his 
national  committee  to  manage  his  fight. 
Mr.  Wilson  designated  Vance  McCor- 
mick  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been 
Progressive  and  was  expected  to  appeal 
to  the  Progressives'  support.  Mr. 
Hughes  named  William  R.  Willcox,  a 
former  public-service  commissioner  in 
New  York.  Each  chairman  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  candidate  who  named 
him,  and  each  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
experiment  as  a  political  chieftain.  Can- 
dor compels  the  opinion  that  neither  has 
developed  talents  of  the  sort  that  set 
rivers  afire. 

There  is  one  plank  in  the  Republican, 
platform  that  I  suspect  was  responsible 
for  winning,  a  good  deal  of  big  business 
support.  It  declares  in  favor  di  central- 
izing in  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
forces  for  regulation  of  the  instruments 
of  interstate  commerce;  that  is,  doing 
away  with  state  railroad  and  public- 
service  commissions,  and  giving  the  na- 
tional Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  over  state  as  well  as  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Democrats  re- 
mained silent  on  that  subject,  though 
some  state-rights  Democrats  wanted  to 
denounce  the  Republican  proposal.  The 
matter  has  had  very  little  public  discus- 
sion in  the  campaign,  but  has  been  con- 
sidered highly  important  by  business 
interests,  especially  railroad  people, 
who  generally  indorse  the  Republican 

view.  [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30] 
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SMALL  DOCTOR'S  BILLS 

Scientific  Feeding  the  Way  to  Reduce 
Them. 


29. 


A  little  science  in  the  selection  of  food 
leads  to  good  health  and  smaller  doctor's 
bills.  Ill  health  not  only  cuts  down  the 
earnings  but  increases  the  cost  of  living, 
too.  As  many  ailments  come  fi-om  im- 
proper feeding  it  stands  to  reason  you 
won't  need  the  doctor  so  often  if  you  feed 
yourself  and  family  right. 

The  Principal  of  a  Teltas  school  writes 
as  follows:  "When  I  began  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  my  wife  and  I  were  at  a  re- 
sort for  our  health  in  South  Texas,  and 
our  lives  were  indeed  miserable  as  a  re- 
sult of  continual  bad  health,  and  heavy 
doctor's  bills. 

"A  merchant  advised  me  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  diet.  Doubting  that  it  would 
benefit  me  any,  I  took  home  a  package, 
and  before  I  had  used  this  box  I  had  be- 
gun to  see  the  good  effect  it  had  on  my 
digestion,  so  I  continued  its  use.  I  dis- 
continued medicine  altogether  as  Grape- 
Nuts  was  doing  more  for  me  than  all  the 
medicine  I  had  taken. 

"When  I  returned  home  my  friends  and 
neighbors  hardly  knew  me,  I  had  im- 
proved so  in  health,  appearance  and 
energy. 

"I  recommend  Grape-Nuts  for  a  plain 
simple  diet  full  of  nourishment,  just  the 
thing  for  that  worn  and  tired  out  feel- 
ing." Name  furnished  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

stem  wind  ead  set  watch.  Kuaraiit«ail  5 

y«ars.  for  eellinK  20  art  and  relis- 
fous  pictarea  or  20  pkffa.  post  cards 
at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  SATES  00.  Dept.  220  Ohicago 


POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 


WANTED 


—         Biffleveractionriflofreofof  BeHinc20  Art 
and  RelifdoOB  Pictures  or  20  pkfrs.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 
Orderroor  choice.  GATES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  820  CHIOOO 

Good  location  lor  milk   condensing  plant. 

Should  have  25,000  lbs.  to  50,000  lbs.  to 
start  with  and  possibility  of  developing  into  location 
furnishing  75,000  lbs.  to  125,000  lbs.  within  Vadius  of 
eight  to  ten  miles.  Address  Condensary,  care  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

g|LrnV"M'PREMO  CAMERA  GIVEN 

Or  choice  of >Vat«horSIlTerwareorEleetrieFIa8blfe:ht,or 

choice  fromour  large  list  of   

premiums  given  for  Belling. 

SOpkgfl.PoBU 
Carda  or  20* 
RellgiouBand 


HERMAN  &  CO. 


'  Art  Pictures  fttlOo  eacb,;our  choice.  Order  todaj'. 
2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  420  CHICAGO 


EEK.S 


AGENT'S  SAMPLE  FREE 

300  candle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  md  Weather  Proof.  For 
honee.  bam,  oamp,  anywhere.  No  nnoke.  No 
odor.  AbBolately  tafe.  Bums  Kerosene.  Goar- 
anteed.  Bnrna  98^6  air.  onlv  fn«l.  Prioe 
low.  Sells  fast.  100^  profit.  Year  round  sales 
plan.  Save  jour  territory  now.  Write  qniok 
for  free  lample  offer. 

Poof  Mfg.  pp..  Box  1501,  DAYTOH,  OHIO.  

AGENTS  WANTED 

for  independent  hollow-wire  lighting  sys- 
tems for  homes,  stores,  etc.;  also  complete 
line  of  lanterns  and  portable  and  street 
lamps.    Use  common  gasoline. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

are  most  improved,  Bimplest  and  safest  of 
all.  Best  and  cheapest  iUmnination  known. 
Shed  a  clear,  soft,  bright,  white  light  of  high 
candle  power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Handy 
demonstration  outfit.  Oar  Ageocy  Pro- 
position cannot  be  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 

 Write  quiclz  for  Catalog  and  Terms, 

Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co.,  620  So.  High  St.,  Akron,  O. 

Big  Money  to  Agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Fabm  and  Fire- 
side to  agents  during  the  next  three  months.  This  is 
the  biggest  money-making  proposition  ever  made  by  a 
farm  jonmal.  A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young 
men  and  women.  Experience  not  necessary.  You 
must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,       SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


D  YOU 


,  show  this  standard  high  gtado 
42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 
to  your  friends  and  let  them  see 
wherein  it  excels  any  SI  00 
typewriter,  iX  by  doing  this 
and  other  small  assist- 
j  ance,  you  could  easily 
have  one  to  keep  as  your 
'  own?    Then  by  post  card  or 
letter  simply  say,  "MaU  Particulars.'* 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dept.  N687,  Chicago,  III. 


Vaseline 

Carbolated 

Petroleum  Jelly 

A  most  effective  antiseptic  dressing; 
also  especially  good  for  barber's  itch, 
insect  bites,  poison  ivy  and  corns. 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
drug  and  general  stores.  Send  poeuai 
lor  free  '  Vaseline  "  Booklet  and 
Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
CConsolidated) 

36  State  Street        New  York  City 


.For  the  Home  Dressmaker 

Stylish  Models  with  Practical  Patterns 


"The  Two-Occasion"  Dress":  with  the  sleeveless  coat,  a  street  cos- 
tume; underneath,  a  pretty  dress.  No.  3161 — Surplice  Waist  with 
Full  Sleeves  and  Shirred  Belt.  34  to  42  bust.  Pattern,  ten  cents.  No. 
3162— Gathered  Skirt  with  Plaited  Front  Panel.  24  to  32  waist. 
Width,  three  and  one-half  yards.  Pattern,  ten  cents.  No.  3163 — ^ 
Sleeveless  Coat  in  Redingote  Style.   34  to  42  bust.    Pattern,  ten  cents. 


No.  3035— Adaptable  Corset  Cover, 
Fitted  or  Gathered  Style.  32  to  48 
bust.  Large  picture  shows  fitted 
style,  small  one  (above)  gathered 
style.  A  practical  design  in  a  wide 
range  of  sizes.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2950— Balkan  Bloom- 
ers, Perforated  for  Knfee 
Length.  22,  26,  and  30 
waist  sizes.  The  price  of 
this  Balkan  bloom^v  pat- 
tern is  ten  cents 


No.  2907 — Belted  Negligee  Jacket. 
34  to  44  bust.  In  dainty  materials, 
lawn  or  dimity  would  be  pretty. 
For  cold  winter  mornings,  flowered 
challis  or  flannelette  is  best.  Pat- 
tern, ten  cents 


No.  3164— Draped 
Snrplice  Waist  with 
Sash.  34  to  42  bust. 
Pattern,  ten  cents. 
No.  3165 —Gathered 
Skirt  with  Irregular 
Band.  24  to  32  waist. 
Width,  four  yards- 
Price  of  pattern,  ten 
cents 


No.  3098  — Nursing 
Chemise,  Plain  or  En- 
velope Style  (also  suit- 
ableformaternityuae). 
34  to  42  inch  bust. 
The  chemise  is  ad- 
justable at  the  waist- 
line  and  opens  on 
both  sides  of  the  front. 
Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  3018  — Child's  Envelope 
Romper.  6  months,  1  -and  2 
year  sizes.  Galatea  is  a  serv- 
iceable fabric,  with  trimmings 
of  striped  or  checked  gingham 
and  a  little  smocking  or  gath* 
ering  with  colored  stitches. 
Pattern,  ten  Cents 


THESE  patterns  may  be  ordered 
from  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
State  size,  give  full  address,  and 
enclose  correct  remittance. 


No.  2925  — Child's  Bloomers 
and  Kilted  Skirt.  Cut  in  2  to 
12-  year  sizes.  Suitable  for 
gymnasium  work,  school  wear, 
or  rough  -  and  •  tumble  play- 
times. Price  of  pattern  for 
stay,  skirt,  and  bloomers  is 
ten  cents 


Copyright,  1916,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Use  Caution 

BEFORE  selecting  any  piano  or  player- 
piano,  use  caution.  Know  piano 
making  and  piano  buying  secrets  to 
eecure  "QUALITY  FIRST."  Just  write. 
Take  no  risk  in  buying  a  life-time  trea- 
sure for  your  home  and  all  the  family. 
Know  values  first.    Investigate — 

SCabartH.Cable 

Pianos  and  Player-Pianos 

Our  latest  books  on  true  piano-choosing  are 
waiting  (or  you.    All  sent,  at  once,  on  request. 

Also  let  us  send  you  our  ^old-medal  piano 
catalog— propositiona — prices— terms. 

Prices  are  Right — Terms  are  Liberal 
You  can  pay  asconvenknt,  or  cash  if  yoa  vmh.  Liberal 
exchangeofferstoo.  HobartM. 
Cable  beautiful,  wonderful  tone 
instruments  shown , or  delivered 
in  your  pallor  no  matter  where 
you  live.    Write  today. 

The  Hobart  M.  Cable 

Company 
Factoiy.  la  Porte.Ind..  U.S.A. 
215  Cable  Street 


Reminder 
Coupon  for  All  Books,  etc. 

Splendid  latest  books  and  confidential  advice  ^ven 
Before  you  buy  any  piano 


Sent  FREE 

d  confidential  advice  given.  I 
please  write  first.    NOW.  I 


FROM 
THE 

little  matter  of 
in  stamps  or 


What  15c  BRING  You 
Nation's  Capital  Tsc 

coin  will  bring-  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
and  tells  the  truthand  only  the  truth;  nowin  its  23d  year.  This 
paper  fills  thebill  without  enaptying  the  purse;  it  costs  butSla 
year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  atthe  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining", wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would 
appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything-  clearly, fairly,  briefly— 
here  it  is  atlast.  Send  only  IScto  show  that  you  mightlike  such 
a  paper,  and  we  will  send  it  on  probation  13  weeks.  ThelSc 
does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 
Address  The  Pathfinderp  Box  44,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ntaina  84  rar«.  and  beantiful  desig-na  for 
_Mtdtiea  Bad  InaertionB,  To  introduce  TEX- 
I  ASILK.  oar  new  bard  twisted,  morcenzed 
1  cordoney  (beat  for  tattioj?,  edging  and  ini- 
tial8),we  will  mail  this  Crochet  Book  Free 
andPoal3)aid  to  any  lady  sending  only  10c 
I  aUverorstaiBp3for2full  Bizo  sample  oalls 

TEXASILK: 

_  _me8  in  size  70  only.  In  white,  black,  med- 
(23)  ium  green,  ijink,  rose^  Bcarlet,  light  blue, 

delph.lightyellow.  Crochet  Book  ia  clearly  illustrated  so  desiena 
may  be  copied  by  anyone.  Send  at  once  and  get  this  book  FREE. 
COLUNGBOURNE  MflLLS,         Dapt,2383.  ELGIW,  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  Edison's  lt:ur,ti::;i 


After 

Free  Trial 


Yes,  yon  may  keep 

thia  new  Edieon  — 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  ^ 
BTeat  phonoffraph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— andyour choice 
of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  theUewEdlsoO- 
in  yoor  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down.   Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  records, 

Wff*lf  A  TaH^V  Edison  Book.   Send  your 

Dame  and  address  for  our  new  book  and 
pictures  of  the  New  Edison  phonograpbB.    No  obli^tionB* 

F.  K.  BASSON.  BdiSQiv,  Fhonoaraph  Ih' slributorB 
4038  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 


APPLE  CHARLOTTE 

^2  envelope  Knox  2  tablespoonfals  lemoO'- 

Sparkling  Gelatine  juice 
^  cup  cold  water  1  cup  cooked  apple  pulp 

H  cup  boiling  water      Whites  of  three  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  ndnates  and  dis- 
Bolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  and  when  dis- 
solved, add  lemon  juice.  Strain,  cool  slightly  and  add 
apple  pulp.  When  niixture  begins  to  stiffen,  beat, 
using  wire  whisk,  until  light;  then  add  whites  of 
eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  mold  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  if  desired  line  mold  with  lady 
fingers  or  sponge  cake.  One  pint 
whipped  cream  may  be  used 
in  place  of  whites  of  eggs 
—and  canned  fniita 
may  be  used  in 
place  of 
apples. 


Each 
package 
makes  4  pints  of 
jelly.   Besides  Jelly 
it  makes  Desserts,  Puddings, 
Salads,  Candies,  etc, 

RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

for  your  grocer's  name.  If  you  wish  a  pint 
sample  enclose  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  GELATINE  CO..  Inc. 
416  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Nourishing  Food 

The  growing  boy  and  girl 
thrive  on  Uneeda  Biscuit 
— a  most  nutritious  food 
made  from  flour.  There  is 
strength  for  them  in  N.B.C. 
Graham  Crackers.  These 
appetizing  biscuit,  and  a  host 
of  other  well-known  National 
Biscuit  Company  crackers 
and  cookies,  wafers  and 
snaps  are  wholesome  and 
delicious.  And  they  keep 
fresh  and  crisp. 

It  will  be  easy  to  prepare  the 
dedly  school  lunch  if  you 
keep  your  cupboard  well 
filled  with  them.  And  they 
will  be  most  convenient  to 
serve  with  every  meal  at 
home. 

Ask  for  National  Biscuit 
Company  products  by 
name.  Your  grocer  has 
them — oven-fresh. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Land  is  reasonably  cheap  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Lei  us  find  you  a  good  farm  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida.  Oimate  and  soil  just 
right  for  gardening,  fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  Uvestock  and  dairying. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Tn/ormaiion  and  descriptive  literature free, 
Wilbur  McCoy,  Detk  B  I  OA-CardwcH,  Detk  B 
A.  &  I.  Agent,  A.  &  I.  Afent, 

Jacluonnlle,  Fb.       I    WUmingtoii,  N.  C. 


A 


irORD  AUTO 
TO  AGTENTS 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  earn  big  money — 
S6  to  S12  a  day,  with  easy  work,  all  your  time 
or  spare  lime  and  obtain  a  Ford  Automobile 
free  besides.  A  straight  out  from  the  shoulder 
business  proposition.  Ko  voting  or  guessing 
contest.  We  want  wide-awake  men  and  women 
to  introduce  Into  every  home  our  famous 
ZANOL  Pure  Food  Products,  Kon-AIcoholic 
Food  Flavors  in  tubes.  Toilet  Preparations. 
Perfumes  and  Soaps;  250  other  light 
weight  household  necessities. 

MAKE  $50  A  WEEK  EASY 

No  experience  necessary— we  teach  you 
how,  give  you  the  ripht  start  and  help 
you  make  a  success.  Absolutely  no  limit 
to  your  earning  power.  We  can  use  only 
a  certain  number  of  General  Agenta 
80  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 
We  furnish  our  representa- 
tives with  a  free  automobile. 
Just  send  postal  for  particu- 
lars and  money  making  offer. 
AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  00. 
8'J83  Thu-d  St.Cincinn&tl,0 


Children's  Corner 
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The  Feud  of  Wapsidoodle 
and  SnoUygoster 

By  Georges  Saint  Amour  and  Newton  Fuessle 

Part  n 

FOR  one  thing,  the  fight,  which  would 
shake  the  very  desert  as  if  by  earth- 
quake, would  frighten  his  mother.  How 
could  he  prevent  it?  Several  times  he 
crossed  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  at 
the  mountain.  He  could  see  the  long, 
narrow  hole  called  Beast's  Canyon, 
which  SnoUygoster  had  made  when 
Wapsidoodle  threw  him  off  the  moun- 
tain top.  Somewhere  in  that  canyon, 
he  mused,  was  the  place  to  find  SnoUy- 
goster. 

Presently  an  idea  took  possession  of 
him,  the  idea  of  starting  out  for  the 
mountain,  find  these  giants,  and  tell 
them  how  foolish  they  were.  It  may 
be  a  little  difficult  for  you  to  understand 
the  task  which  Bobbie  had  decided  upon. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  vast  stretches  of 
sand — bare,  bare,  bare,  except  for  the 
little  clumps  of  mesquite  here  and  there, 
perhaps  cactus  or  only  sandy  stretches 
for  miles  and  miles.  It  was  June  when 
Bobbie  stole  away  from  the  bungalow 
on  the  opposite  veranda  of  which  his 
mother  sat  painting,  and  June  is  fear- 
fully hot  down  there  on  the  desert. 

HE  HEADED  straight  for  Beast's 
Canyon.  As  he  plodded  on,  his  feet 
kept  sinking  deeply  into  tfie  sand,  and 
walking  was  extremely  hard.  The  sun 
beat  so  hot  on  his  head  that  it  made  him 
dizzy.  Sometimes  he  would  look  back 
to  see  how  much  ground  he  had  covered. 
Before  long  a  sandstorm  blew  up,  but 
it  struck  Bobbie  from  the  -side  and  was 
comparatively  light,  and  by  turning  his 
head  a  little  he  could  easily  prevent  the 
powdery  sand  from  entering  his  eyes 
and  ears  and  interfering  with  his 
breathing.  Had  it  been  a  big  storm  he 
might  have  perished.  He  drank  from 
the  water  bottle  he  had  brought  with 
him  after  the  storm  had  blown  past. 
Looking  back  once  more,  he  saw  that 
the  sandstorm  had  completely  hidden  his 
tracks,  and  he  could  also  see  that  he  had 
made  considerable  progress.  The  mouth 
of  Beast's  Canyon  was  much  nearer  by 
this  time,  and  he  trudged  sturdily  in  its 
direction. 

Soon  he  was  very  close  to  the  mouth 
of  Beast's  Canyon.  It  looked  wild  and 
desolate.  He  could  see,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  that  in  some  places  the  tops  of 
the  cliffs  which  formed  the  two  walls  of 
the  canyon  were  so  close  together  that 
they  did  not  even  let  in  the  sun. 


Bobbie's  steps  were  lagging  and  his 
feet  dragged.  He  was  so  dreadfully 
tired  that  once  in  a  while  he  staggered 
a  little.  But  he  had  no  intention  of 
quitting.  He  felt  certain  that  he  was 
verynear  SnoUygoster's  hiding  place  by 
this  time,  and  he  kept  driving  himself 
straight  ahead.  When  at  last  he  en- 
tered the  canyon  he  let  out  a  cheer  for 
very  gladness. 

Then,  well  in  among  the  shadows  of 
the  gloomy  canyon,  he  sank  to  the 
ground  to  rest,  murmuring  drowsily: 
"SnoUygoster  may  see  me  now  and  come 
on  out  of  his  hole." 

Those  who  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  lobo  wolf,  know  that  the  big  gray 
"loafer,"  as  the  cowboys  call  him,  is  a 
very  silent  sort  of  fellow.  He  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  big  wild  dog. 

Soon  after  Bobbie  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  inside  the  canyon,  a  lobo  wolf, 
who  had  been  aroused  by  the  boy's  cheer, 
smelled  his  presence  as  well,  and  came 
trotting  down  the  canyon.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  feet  the  big"  lobo 
paused,  hidden  behind  a  shoulder  of  lava 
rock.  He  advanced  cautiously  a  step  or 
two.  Then  he  stopped  again,  his  head 
tilted  high,  the  point  of  his  nose  twitch- 
ing as  he  sniffed  the  air. 

BOBBIE  slept  peacefully  on,  dreaming 
of  the  two  monsters  whose  feud  he 
had  come  to  interrupt.  The  lobo  contin- 
ued to  advance,  cautiously,  inch  by  inch. 
Suddenly  something  made  him  look  be- 
hind him.  Forgetting  all  about  Bobbie 
now,  he  began  sniffing  the  air.  The  lobo 
did  not  look  so  brave  any  more.  He 
glided  back  behind  the  sheltering  border 
of  lava  again,  his  belly  nearly  touching 
the  ground.  The  lobo  detected  sounds 
which  the  keenest  of  human  ears  could 
not  have  perceived. 

Presently,  however,  Bobbie  too,  had 
he  been  awake,  would  now  have  heard 
sounds  also  up  the  canyon.  He  would 
have  heard  the  grating  and  rasping  and 
rolling  sound  of  moving  stones.  And 
soon  afterwards  he  would  have  heard 
heavy  breathing  which  filled  the  air  of 
the  darkened  canyon  with  a  strange 
odor.  The  lobo  knew  the  danger  that 
threatened.  The  hair  on  his  back  stood 
up  straight.  His  teeth  showed  long  and 
yellow  behind  his  parted  black  lips. 

Suddenly,  like  a  crash  of  thunder, 
there  rang  through  the  canyon  a  roar 
which  made  the  lobo  leap  fully  five  feet 
into  the  air.  The  roar  also  brought 
Bobbie  to  his  feet  with  a  bound.  Had  he 
lifted  his  eyes  he  would  have  beheld  a 
monster  silver-tip  bear — brother  of  the 
grizzly — standing  on  the  canyon's  edge, 
almost  directly  above.  But  Bobbie  be- 
held only  the  terrified  lobo,  and,  know- 
ing very  well  what  sort  of  a  beast  this 
was,  he  was  frightened.  But  before  he' 
had  time  to  realize  how  frightened  he 
was,  the  lobo  was  bounding  off  into  the 
canyon  at  top  speed. 

But  now  the  lad  became  aware  of  the 
odor  which  filled  the  canyon.  He  real- 
ized it  had  not  been  there  when  he  had 
entered  the  canyon.  Suddenly  a  stone 
fell  from  somewhere  above,  landing 
close  to  Bobbie's  feet.  He  looked  up  for 
the  first  time.  Seeing  the  monster  sil- 
ver-tip, a  look,  not  of  fright  or  panic, 
but  of  delight  flew  into  Bobbie's  face. 
"There's  SnoUygoster!    There's  Snol- 


The  man  with  whom  it  has  been  Uncle  Peleg's  custom  to  split  a  pair  of  shoes 
is  moving  away  to  another  town 


lygoster!"  he  cried,  and  raised  his  arms 
in  appeal  to  the  next  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  beast  in  the  Rockies. 

"Come  down,  SnoUygoster,  come 
down,"  he  said  gently.  "I  came  to  talk 
to  you  about  Wapsidoodle." 

The  silver-tip  regarded  the  boy  in 
bewilderment,  peering  over  the  edge  of 
the  canyon  as  Bobbie  danced  for  joy,  for 
he  believed  that  SnoUygoster  was  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  get  down  to  where 
he  stood  that  he  might  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

BUT  suddenly  the  silver-tip  reared  on 
his  hind  legs,  and,  standing  upright 
to  his  full  eight  or  nine  feet  of  height, 
he  roared  with  rage  until  Bobbie  had 
to  clap  his  hands  over  his  ears.  There 
could  be  but  one  meaning  to  the  animal's 
conduct.  SnoUygoster  must  have  de- 
cided to  attack  Wapsidoodle,  just  as 
Daddy  had  said,  and  he  was  calling  to 
his  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

"You  come  down  here!"  he  scolded, 
stamping  his  foot.  "You  come  right 
down  here  and  listen  to  me.  I'll  stop 
Wapsy  too  if  he  tries  to  cut  up  the  way 
you  are." 

SnoUygoster  grew  careless  in  his  rage 
and  stepped  out  too  far  on  a  shelving 
rock  as  he  roared  at  Bobbie  below.  The 
rock  began  to  tip.  Bobbie,  seeing  what 
was  going  on,  retreated,  horror-stricken, 
realizing  that  SnoUygoster  was  going  to 
fall  two  hundred  feet  into  the  canyon. 
He  saw  the  danger  of  the  falling  rock 
and  scrambled  swiftly  out  of  its  path, 
crying  at  every  step:  "Poor  SnoUygos- 
ter!   Poor  SnoUygoster!" 

When  the  crashing  roar  of  falling 
rocks  and  earth  had  ceased,  and  even 
before  the  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  had 
stopped  rising  fj"om  the  canyon,  Bobbie 
was  at  the  side  of  the  great  dead  beast, 
patting  his  head,  and  sincerely  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  -  SnoUygoster,  as  he 
firmly  believed  him  to  be. 

Just  before  sundown  that  day  Bobbie 
was  found  by  his  frantic  father  and 
mother.  He  was  seated  beside  the  body 
of  his  friend,  crying  a  little,  for  he  was 
deeply  sorry  that  SnoUygoster  was  dead. 
Suddenly  the  sun  shone  upon  the  canyon 
wall  where  rock  and  earth  had  been 
torn  away  by  SnoUygoster's  fall.  Gleam- 
ing and  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  Bobbie's  father  and  mother  seemed 
to  see  the  thing  which  Daddy  had  been 
searching  for  for  two  years. 

"Gold!"  cried  the  man. 

"I  wonder!"  said  the  mother.  "Any- 
how, it  doesn't  matter,  dear.  We've 
found  our  little  boy." 

Again  she  gathered  Bobbie  in  her 
arms,  and  covered  his  face  with  kisses, 
and  Daddy  too  turned  with  wet  eyes  to 
Bobbie  and  his  mother. 


New  Puzzles 


At  the  Wash 

A  poetical  Chinaman's  sign  reads: 

6  collars,  7  cuffs  there  be. 
In  cents  we  charge  you  33; 

7  collars  and  6  cuffs  to  do, 
The  charge  is  only  32. 

The  work  is  good  and  up-to-date 
So  figure  out  in  cents  the  rate. 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Pozzies  Printed  Last  IsBue 


Concealed  Geography 

Butte,  Cape  May,  Charleston,  Colo- 
rado, Erie,  Maryland,  Washington,  Den- 
ver, Easton,  Utah,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Oregon. 

Nation's  Business 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  28] 

With  women  voters  participating  in 
the  choice  of  a  great  big  bunch  of  Presi- 
dential electors  this  year,  the  ladies  are 
being  courted  as  never  before.  The 
Republicans  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage, and  their  candidate  added  that 
he  wanted  it  to  be  brought  about 
through  national  action;  the  Democrats 
in  their  platform  and  through  their  can- 
didate indicated  that  they  were  amiably 
disposed  toward  the  ladies,  but  guessed, 
the  action  of  the  separate  States  ought 
to  decide  it.  The  Republicans  thought 
they  had  decidedly  the  better  position 
on  this  issue.  But  when  they  sent  a 
women's  campaigning  train  on  a  tour 
de  luxe  of  the  country,  it  didn't  get  a 
very  flattering  reception,  and  the  Demo- 
crats cheered  up  quite  a  bit. 

Of  course,  both  sides  announced  duly, 
in  the  last  days,  that  the  other  was  go- 
ing to  buy  the  election.  That's  so  much 
the  usual  thing  that  nobody  seriously 
expects  to  be  bought  any  more.  The 
truth  is  that  both  sides  had  hard  times 
raising  campaign  funds,  but  that  both 
did  pretty  well  in  that  regard. 
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FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

$635.00, 1917  Model,  3U  Horse  Power 

Overland  S-Passenger  Touring  Car 

$2,000  in  Easily  Won  Prizes 

To  Be  Given  Away  by  Farm  and  Fireside 

ERE'S  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for — the  one  big  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  a  fine 
automobile  without  costing  you  one  penny.    We're  going  to  give  away  three  fully  equipped,  1917 
Model  Five-Passenger  Touring  Cars.  We're  going  to  give  away  a  Victrola,  a  beautiful  diamond  ring, 
and  other  handsome  prizes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  fortune  we  shall  give  away  in  money.    Never  before  has 
a  farm  paper  distributed  among  its  readers  prizes  and  m6ney  with  such  a  lavish  hand.    Anyone  who  has  a  lit- 
tle spare  time  this  fall  can  take  part  in  this  Grand  Prize  Distribution  and  win  a  valuable  prize  with  a  little  effort 
The  one  big  chancp  of  a  life-time  to  get  a  fine  automobile  without  costing  you  one  penny.    That's  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity now  offered  you,  if  you'll  just  stretch  out  your  hands.    Think  of  it!    A  chance  to  realize  your  long  cher- 
ished ambition  to  have  a  fine  car  of  your  own. 

Don't  let  this  big  opportunity  escape !    Don't  put  up  a  cent  or  do  any  hard  Work.    No  matter  who  you  are  or  where 
you  are,  you  are  guaranteed  a  fair,  equal  chance  for  one  of  these  big,  handsome,  valuable  prizes. 


Turn  Play  Time  Into  Profit 

That's  just  what  you  can  do — Turn  your  PLAY 
time  into  profit — and  do  it  in  the  most  pleasur- 
able and  agreeable  manner.    No  hard  work — 
no  disagreeable  duties — just  an  investment  of 
a  little  spare  time — just  a  way  at  last  to  really 
capitalize  on  the  fruits  of  your  own  geniality 
and  good  fellowship.   Winning  one  of  these  fine 
Touring  Cars  will  be  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
recreation  for  you  during  the  fall  months,  and 
think  of  the  pleasure  this  big  handsome  Over- 
land will  bring  to  you  and  your  many  friends, 
all  through  the  coming  year.    Could  you  put 
your  spare  moments  to  a  better  use?  , 

Friends,  relatives  and  acquaintances  will  all 
jump  in  and  help  you  win  the  big  prize,  be- 
cause they  get  big  value.   But  the  biggest  help 
you  get  from  US.    We  haven't  room  to  give 
all  the  facts.    We'll  tell  it  all  a  little  later. 
Then  you'll  want  to  act  quick.    You  will  be 
really  surprised  at  how  easy  it  all  is.  Write 
at  once  and  get  the  easy  instructions  that 
will  make  you  a  Big  Prize  Winner. 


Second  and  Third 

Grand  Prizes 

Above  and  below  are  illustrations 
of  the  latest  1917  Model,  Ford  Five- 
Passenger  Touring  Cars  .we  are  go- 
ing to  give  away,  in  addition  to  the 
$635.00  Overland,  as  SECOND  and 
THIRD  GRAND  PRIZES  in  Faem 
AND  Fireside's  Grand  Prize  Distri- 
bution. As  you  will  see  by  the  pic- 
tures, these  are  the  newest  models, 
brand  new  and  fully  equipped. 

Either  the  Overland  or  one  of  the 
two  Fords  are  prizes  that  are  -worth 
many  times  the   small   effort  re- 
quired to  win  one  of  them. 
1917 
Model 


Don't  Wait,  Enter  Now  to  Win 

Now  is  the  Golden  Opportunity.   Don't  say  that 
you'll  wait  and  send  in  your  name  to-morrow.  TO- 
DAY is  the  time.   Boost  your  chances  50  per  cent 
by  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor,  right  at  the  be- 
ginning, with  5,000  free  votes — just  the  votes  you 
may  need  to  win  the  handsome  Overland  Touring 
Car,  or  one  of  the  famous  Fords. 

The  combined  value  of  prizes,  premiums  and 
cash  we  are  going  to  give  away  is  by  far  in  excess 
of  all  others.    The  prizes  offered  are  of  real, 
KNOWN  value  and  reputable  origin.    Last  year 
hundreds  of  our  readers  entered  these  friendly 
Prize  Distributions — people  who  were  not  one 
particle  better  qualified  than  you  are  this  minute. 
And  to-day  many  of  them  are  enjoying  the 
prizes  that  right  now  are  within  your  reach. 
And,  remember  we  are  giving  away  THREE 
Splendid  Touring  Cars.   You  may  get  the  Over- 
land, perhaps  one  of  the  Fords.    But  what's 
the  use  of  guessing.    You're  sure  to  win  for 
there  are  no  losers  in  this  grand  All-Can- Win 
Prize  Distribution. 


Here  is  the  List  of 
Grand  Prizes 

Ist  Grand  Prize— $635.00  Overland  Five- 
Passenger  Toiiring  Car,  1917  Model,  electric 
starting  and  lighting,  head-light  dimmers, 
left-hand  drive,  center  control,  magnetic 
speedometer,  demountable  rims,  etc. 
2d  Grand  Prize — Ford  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  Latest  1917  Model,  fully 
equipped. 

3d  Grand  Prize — Ford  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  Latest  1917  Model,  fuUy 
equipped. 

4th  Grand  Prize— $75.00  Victrola. 
5th  Grand  Prize— $50.00  Diamond  Ring. 
6th  Grand  Prize— $50.00  Fur  Coat. 
7th  Grand  Prize— $25.00  Gold  Watch. 
8th  Grand  Prize— $25.00  Gold  Watch. 
9th  Grand  Prize— $25.0'0  Gold  Watch. 
10th  Grand  Prize— $25.00  Gold  Watch. 
A  Prize  for  Everybody 

Ten  per  cent  cash  commission  checks  to 
aU  except  winners  of  Grand  Prizes. 

The  contest  closes  January  15,  1917. 
In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  a  prize  identical 
with  that  tied  for  will  be  given  to  tying  con- 
testants. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED 

We  wish  to  guarantee  to  the  readers  of 
Fahm  and  Fireside  that  this  Prize  Distri- 
bution will  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
fairness  in  every  way  and  that  the  prizes 
wiU  be  awarded  just  as  represented. 

Fahm  and  FmEsroE. 

EW 


Send  Coupon  Without  a  Moment's  Delay 


If  you  want  the  Pine  Overland  or 
one  of  the  Fords,  without  a  cent  of 
expense,  or  a  lick  of  real  work — if  you 
want  to  dip  your  fingers  into  the  rich- 
est prize  distribution  ever  offered  by  a 
farm  paper,  do  as  we  eay — fill  out  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Don't  try  to  figure 
out  now  which  of  these  prizes  you'd 
like  to  get,  just  wait  until  you  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  them^ 

Can  you  think  of  a  single  thing  you 
would  rather  have  than  one  of  these 
three  automobiles  or  one  of  the  other 
Grand  Prizes?  Surely  you  want  one 
of  the  Grand  Prizes — of  course  you  do. 
Can  you  think  of  a  surer  or  quicker 
way  to  get  it  than  to  send  your  name 
and  address  at  once.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  "luck"  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  being  a  big  prize  winner. 
You  don't  have  to  be  "lucky" — ^all  you 
need  do  is  to  make  the  little  easy  effort 
required.    Start  at  once. 


Don't  wait  a  day  before  sending  for  all  the  facts.  You'll  be  under  no  obligations. 
You'll  have  time  to  decide  after  you  get  them.  But  get  them  now  before  your 
neighbor  does — ^before  he  gets  this  handsome  Overland  car  away  from  you. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  jump  right  into  this  Grand  Prize  Distribution  at  once 
and  start  -off  with  5,000  FREE   VOTES  to  your  credit.     That's  a  splendid, 
sure-to-win  beginning — ^that's  the  way  to  do  things.    You  remember  the  story— 
"It's  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm."    You  can't  afford  to  hesitate  and 
let  someone  else  get  ahead  of  you.    Of  course,  you  will  want  to  get  an  early 
start  BO  you  won't  miss  a  thing.    There's  one  thing  sure,  and  that  is  some- 
one  is   going  to  get  the   Overland  without  one  cent  of  cost — ^two  more 
hustlers  are  going  to  get  two  1917  Model  Fords,  and  seven  others  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  other  Grand  Prizes,  not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  will  be  given  big  cash  commission  checks.     Certainly  you're  not  go- 
ing to  let  this  big  chance  pass  by  without  taking  advantage  of  it — 
someone  is  going  to  get  this  Overland  and  it  might  as  well  be  you  as 
anyone  else.     Don't  let  someone  else  beat  you  to  it,  but  act  quickly  yourself. 

It  does  not  matter  if  you  are  a 
man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  all  have 
the  same  equal,  fair  chance.  You, 
all  of  OUT  friends,  subscribers,  and 
readers  are  eligible  to  share  in  these 
Grand  Prizes.  But  you'll  want  to 
act  quick.  Send  your  name  to-day 
for  full  details.  After  you  get  our 
proposition  you  can  decide  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  take  it  up.  If 
you  don't  you  are  not  under  a  sin- 
gle particle  of  obligation.  Send  the 
coupon  without  a  moment's  delay. 


T.  R.  LONG,  "Auto"  Contest  Manager  I 


Sign 
and 
Mail 
the 
Coupon; 
To-day 

'^Good  for  5,000  Free  Votes' 


T.  R.  Long,  Manager, 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Dept.  B, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information  re- 
garding your  GRAND  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION.  ( This 
puts  me  under  no  obligation.)  Also  please  credit  me 
with  5,000  Free  Votes. 


I 

I 


 Box  No. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Count  your  tninoics  as  carefiilly 
as  you  count  your  DoU^r^ 

PRICL 

350 


This  femnous  attachment 
•  usilfl  with  a  Ford  or 
Mzixwell  chassis,  makes 
a  fully  guaranteed  one- 
ton  truck  that  will  save 
you  three  hours  out  of 
every  four  it  now  takes 
you  to  do  your  hauling 
with  teams 


F.OJB.  Chicago 


smtn 

Form-lTrttck 


Economical 
Service 


^2  St  6^' HAULING 


Send  for  our  new  Farm 
Book  —  it  is  free. 


Time  Saving,  Money  Earning 
Economy  inaU  Classes  of  Farm 
Work,  demonstrated  daily  by 
thousands  of  owners 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  an  attachment  which 
combines  with  any  Ford  or  Maxwell  chassis 
to  form  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck. 

To  install  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachment  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  rear  wheels  from  a  Ford  or 
Maxwell  chassis  —  fit  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  frame 
over  the  car  frame  —  bolt  it  securely  at  the  front  end 
of  the  car  frame  and  put  sprockets  on  the  rear  axle 
spindles  which  formerly  carried  the  car  wheels. 

This  work  can  be  done  by  any  two  men  in  a  few  hours. 
The  result  is  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck;  double 
chain  drive;  125-inch  wheelbase;  9-  or  12-foot  loading 
platform,  as  desired.  Rear  wheels  are  furnished  With 
solid  tires  —  pneumatics  optional  at  higher  cost. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  so  constructed  that  when 
installed  on  a  Ford  or  Maxwell  chassis,  the  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  rear  axle  carries  90%  of  the  load. 

Records  of  service  from  thousands  of  Owners  show  an 
operating  cost  per  ton  mile  of  5c;  a  tire  mileage  of  six 
to  eight  thousand  miles  per.  set;  a  gasoline  mileage  of 
12  to  18  miles  per  gallon;  an  average  speed  of  12  to  15 
miles  per  hour  in  actual  farm  service.  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  is  doing  work  in  a  few  hours  which  requires 
horse-drawn  service  all  day  to  accomplish. 

On  long  trips  to  town,  instead  of  starting  away  at 
three  or  four  in  the-moming  and  getting  back  at  seven 
or  eight  at  night,  the  man  who  uses  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  can  easily  make  the  trip  in  the  morning  and 
have  his  Smith  Form-a-Truck  for  general  work  around 
the  farm  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  not  only  goes  anywhere  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  can  go,  but  many  places  where 
horses  would  be  stuck.  It  hauls  a  bigger  load  and 
saves  not  only  time,  but  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed to  do  the  hauling  you  must  have  done. 

You  can  equip  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  chassis  with  any  regfular 
or  special  type  body,  and  as  a  special  feature  to  farmers,  we  are 
offering  at  a  moderate  additional  price,  our  famous  Eight-in- 
One  Convertible  farm  body,  giving  eight  complete  farm  bodies 
on  one  chassis. 


Wasteful 
Ebctravagance 


Kfj^BdL  Den- and  BACK 


:tra  equipment  necessary 

^.TO  DO  BALANCE  OF  HAULING 


Suite  943,  Smitli  Form-a-Truck  Building 

1470  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


llllllllllllllllillirilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiilllllllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Town 
^  State  


/ 

>^CDTTH1S 

jT  OUT— MAIL) 
jT  IT  TODAY 

^  SmitliForm-a-TnickCa. 

Suite  943.  1470  Michican  ATCk 
Cluuga,  iUinoU 
^      Gentlemen:— Without  obligation 
on  my  part  please  send  me  full  de- 
tails  of  your  attachment  and  the  new 
convertible  body  for  farm  use.  I  am 
^       interested    in  how  the  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  can  save  me  money  and  give  me 
better  service  than  I  am  getting  with  horses. 


Name. 


  County.. 


Number  acres  owned.. 
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J^ore  Than  600,000  Copies  Each  Issue 


RECEIVED 


The  National  Farm  Paper  -  Twice  a  Montk 


Established  1877 


5  cents  a  copy 


Saturday,  November  18,  1916 


Eatlern  Edition 
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A  Competitor  for  Thanksgiving  Honors 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  Splendid  Gift  for  You 

If  You  Order  Before  December  5th 

PART  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  service  to  its  readers  is  saving  them  money  on  their  reading  matter.  Arrangements  have  been  completed 
enabling  us  to  extend  our  Bargain  Club  Offers  to  December  sSi.  Many  of  our  readers  tbok  advantage  of  the  wonderful  oH&s  made  in  our 
November  5th  issue.  They  saved  money.  The  offers  below  axe  at  the  v&ry  lowest  prices  possible.  Don't  wait — order  now  and  avoid  hav- 
ing to  pay  more  later  on. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  any  of  the  magazines,  mark  your  order  Renewal  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  from  present  expiration. 

C*|py%|n1  •  As  an  added  incentive  to  get  your  order  in  on  time,  you  may  have  your  choice  of  our  beautiful  1917 
upcum.  calendar,  "The  Birth  of  the  Flag,"  or  one  of  our  "150-piece  Christmas  Packages,"  without  extra 
charge  of  any  kind,  if  your  order  is  received  by  December  5th.    (See  lower  right-hcuid  corner  for  particulars.) 


EveryWeeK 


^j,iLa.i4Jtt..,i,iii,.iiiniiamii 


iiiii^^ 


Each  Publication  Listed  in  These  Offers  Will  be  Sent  for  One  Year 


McCall'sTVIagazme  $0.50 

To-day's  Magazine  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

WUh  Every  Week  added.  $1 .30.     Yen  sace  $1 .20. 


To-day's  Mcigazine  $0.50 

American  Poultry  Advocate   50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

Wilh  Every  Week  added,  $1 .30.     You  save  $1.20. 


All  for 

85c 

You  save  G5e 
All  for 

S5c 

You  save  65c 


To-day's  Magazine   .  .$0.50l  ^ 

People's  Popular  Monthly   ,25  >  75c 

Farm  and  Fireside  50j  you  save  50c 

Witii  Every  Week  added.  $1.15.     You  save  $1.10. 


People's  Home  Journal  $0.50 

The  Housewife  50 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50 

With  Every  Week  added.  $1 .30.     You  save  $1 .20. 

Modern  Priscflla  $1.00 

To-day's  Magazine  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

With  Every  Week  added,  $1 .60.    You  save  $1 .40. 

Ladies'  World  $1.00 

Home  Needlework  75 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

Wilh  Every  Week  added.  %\. 75.    You  save  $\ .50. 


All  for 

S5c 

You  save  65c 
All  for 

$i.io 

You  save  90c 


All  for 

$1.35 

You  save  90c 


People's  Home  Journal  $0.50l  f^r 

Home  Life   .25  [  75c 

Farm  and  Fireside  50j  you  save  50c 

Wilh  Every  Week  added,'$\.]5.    You  s<ioe  $1 .10. 


Home  Needlework  $0.75 

American  Woman   .25 

Farm  and  Fireside  .'.  .  .50 

With  Every  Week  added.  $1.35.    Ytm  toDe  $1.15. 


AU  for 

85c 

Yon  save  65c 


To-day's  Magazine  $0.50l      All  for 

The  Country  Boy  25  |       7  5c 

Farm  and  Fireside  50j  y^^  g^^g 

WOi  Every  Week  added,  $1 . !  5.    Yon  sane  $1 . 1 0. 


McCaD's  Magazine  $0.50 

Woman's  World  33 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

Wilh  Every  Week  added,  $125.    You  acee  $1.10. . 


little  Folks  $1.00 

^  American  Woman   -25 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

With  Every  Week  added,  $  1 30.    You  save  .25. 


I      All  for 

^  S5c 

Yon  save  50c 


I      AH  for 

$1.10 

I  You  save  65c 


LaFoIIette's  Magazine. 
National  Monthly. 


 $!.00 

  1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside    50  I 


AU  for  ■ 


$1.35 


Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Every  Week  (52  issues)  

Farm  and  Fireside  


.$I.50l      All  for 
-  1-00  $2.00 
•    •^'^J  yousave  11.00 


The  American  Magazine. 
Every  Week  (52  issues)  . . 
Farm  and  Fireside   


.$1.50 


All  for 


l-00[  $2.00 
-5"J  Yousave?1.00 


Youth's  Companicai. 
Woman's  World  .  .  . 
Farm  and  Fireside  . 


.$2.00l 


All  for 


.35  $2.15 

!  You  save  70e 


Woman's  Home  Competnion 

Home  Needlework   

Farm  and  Fireside   


.$1.50l      -A-ll  for 
75^  $1.90 


.50 


You  save  85c 


About  Every  Week  m 

Practically  all  readers  of 
Faem  and  Fibeside  know  that 
■we  also  pnblish  Woman's 
Home  Cohipakion  and  The 
AmerscjlS  Uagazene.  We  have 
receatly  added  another  pptJi- 
cation  to  our  family.  £v£SY 
Wbevl,  a  magazine  of  fact  and 
fiction,  humor  and  suasfaine. 
As  is  indicated  by  its  name, 
EvBBY  Week  ia  published  J£ 
times  a  year,  tt  contains  a 
world  of  interesting  informa- 
tion for  men  and  women  who 
like  snappy,  straight-to-the- 
point  articles,  extraordinary 
stories,  and  wonderful  pictures. 
Hie  photogravTire  section  and 
the  handsome  six-color  covers 
will  make  EvEBY  Week  a  wd- 
come  visitor  to  your  home.  Be 
sure  to  inelnde  it  with  your 
order. 

the  CromU  iVl.  Co. 

iHiiiiiimiiiiiiqinMllilllllllH^ 


Wilh  Every  We^  added.  $1 .85.     Yoasave%\ .65. 


You  save  $1.15 


I     Remarkable  Two-Pubiication  Ciubs  m 

Prices  quoted  in  list  below  include  BOTH  Faem  and  ^^ss 
FiBislDE  and  the  publication  listed  one  year  each. 

American  Boy   $1.05  ' 

American  Cookery  ....rt   1.15 

AmeKcan    Magazine   1.............  1.60 

Black  Cat,  The  LIO 

Boys'  Magazine  1.00 

Cincinnati  Enguirar  KW)  85 

Delineator   1...   1.60 

Every  Week  (52  issues)    LOO 

Field  and  Stream    1.50 

Good  Stories  65 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  65 

Mother's  Magazine   1.60 

NriL h:t5,hI  Sportsman    1.50  ^= 

New  Idea   55  ^= 

Out  West    1.10 

Patriotism  Magazine    1.05 

" Review  or  Reviews   S.OO 

Saturday  Blade    1.10 

Saturday  Globe   ..:   2.10  ^= 

Sunset  Magazine   1.50  s=s=i 

Woman's  Home  Compsnioa   1.60 

Young's  Magazine   1.55 


Use  TTiis  Convenient  Order  Form 


Youth's  Companion 


2.10 


CUP  ONTTHIS  LINE 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Spring-fieId,_Ohio 

Yon  will  find  enclosed  %  to  pay  for  snbscriptions  for  one  year 

each  to  Farm  and  Fireside  and  magazines  I  name  below.  If  this  order 
reaches  you  by  December  5th,  I  am  also  to  receive  as  a  good-will  gift 


one 


(State  whether  you  want  Christmas  Fackasre  or  Calendar) 

Name   


p.  0. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D  State. 


(Name  of  magazine  desired  with  Farm  and  Fireside) 


(Name  of  magazine  desired  with  Farm  and  Fireside) 


(Use  this  line  for  remarks) 

MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiM^^ 

U  yw  want  ouguiiie*  sent  to  iMereiit  addresses  use  a  separate  sheet  o{  paper  and  pin  la  thia 
ONE  ORDER  -  ONE  REMITTANCE  -  FOR  ALL  YOUR  MAGAZINES 
Let  Farm  and  Fireside  save  yoa  money  and  trouUe 


1?  jLiii It. J3.1- 1      These  prices  are  irood  to  December  5;  1916,  onl^— 

*vC***ClIlDer.  ajso  that  yon  will  receive  your  choice  of  onr  1917  calen. 
dar,  "The  Birth  of  the  Flag,"  or  the  ISO-Piece  Christmas  Assortment  of  cards, 
tags,  seals,  stickers,  etc  Sc^d  your  order  right  away,  using  Hie  order  form  to 
the  left.    Be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  calendar  or  Christmas  Parkagp. 


Ill 


liiiliil 


Mil 


EmimUllI 


Good- WiU  Gifts  for  Promptness 


Our  1917  Calendar 

We  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for  our  FARM  and 
FIRESIDE  family  this  year.  Instead,  of  the  usual 
stj^le  calendar  we  have  picked  something  that  is 
very  mnch  in  keeping  with  the  times.  With  wax 
doods  all  around  \is,  and  the  martial  spirit  in  the 
atmosphere  everj-where,  what  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  subject  we  have  picked — "The  Birth 
of  iJie  Fla{j This  beautiful  picture  shows  the  mak- 
ing of  the  original  "Old  Glor>"  in  the  little  sewing- 
room  of  the  revered  Betsy  Ross — the  ddlicate  col- 
ors of  the  ori^nal  painting  are  faithfully  reproduced. 
Tbe  picture  is  mounted  on  a  handsome  gr^en-gray 
background  which  sets  it  oS  to  the  best  advantage. 
:  The  calendar  pad  is  large  and  easily  read.  You  will 
eertainly  want  a  copy  of  this  masterpiece  of  the 
piinter's  art. 


ISO-Piece  Christmas  Package 

Our  Christmas  Package  is  a  beauty  this  season. 
Tbe  handsome  cards,  seals,  stamps,  stickers,  etc., 
are  just  what  you  will  need  to  give  the  proper  holi- 
day touch  to  your  gift  packages  and  eorrespondence. 
Almost  evoyone  nowadays  uses  these  pretty  CTk- 
blems  of  good  wilL  Their  mpnTiijig  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Our  packa^  ecmsists  o{_the_fol- 
lowing:  ^  ~^ 

100  sraaR and  medium  teals,  Mliiken,ele. 
10  cards  and  tage 
8  large  carde,  tags  and  2a&e2s 
32  gummed  stampt,  assorted  sizes  and  subjects. 

Each  article  is  lithographed  in  many  colors,  and 
will  reach  you  in  a  strong  tension  envelope.  W« 


guarantee  that  you  will  be  extremely  well  pleased. 

You  can  have  either  the  Clalendar  or  the  Christmas  Package  without  ad« 
ditional  cost  if  your  order  for  magazines  reaches  us  by  December  5th.  Be  sura 
to  state  which  you  want.    Use  the  order  blank,  and  address: 

J  Farm  and  Fireside      Springfield,  Ohio 
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Our  Fortieth  Year 

A  Message  from  The  Editor  to  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 


After  teaching  school  for  23  years  F.  F.  Showers 
made  a  big  success  of  a  40-acre  farm 


COPYRICHr  CLEVELAND  LEADER 


John  D.  Rockefeller  almost  never  writes  for  publica- 
tion— but  he  has  written  an  article  for  us 


Here  is  a  tenant,  E.  H.  Welker,  who  will  soon 
have  money  and  credit  enough  to  buy  a  farm 


LITTLE  paper  was  founded  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1877  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  implement  business  of  the  late 
_P.  P.  Mast.  Because  it  catered  to  all  members 
of  the  family,  and  let  its  readers  edit  it,  the 
little  paper  grew  to  a  position  of  national  prominence 
and  strength. 

That  little  paper,  founded  so  long  ago,  is  Fakm  and 
Fireside.  It  is  entering  upon  its  fortieth  year,  and 
to-day  is  read  in  more  than  600,000  farm  homes  scat- 
tered over  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  many  for- 
eign countries. 

All  of  these  people  have  taken  and  read  the  paper 
because  it  had  high  ideals  and  has  always  lived  up  to 
them.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  a 
practical  farm  paper  edited  by  farmers  for  farmers. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  such  a  success  because 
it  has  rendered  service  to  its  readers,  because  it  has 
been  helpful,  because  it  has  been  authoritative,  be- 
cause it  has  been  interesting,  entertaining,  well  illus- 
trated, and  well  printed. 

If  any  one  thing  has  differentiated  Farm  and 
Fireside  from  the  ordinary  run  of  farm  papers,  it 
has  been  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
during  these  forty  years  that  "paste  pot  and  shears" 
could  not  edit  a  farm  paper-  that  would  render  actual 
service  to  its  readers,  and  that  the  American  farmer 
was  not  only  entitled  to  the 
best  but  was  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

For  the  last  forty  years 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  always 
been  on  the  alert  to  do  its 
share  in  the  big  movements  for 
bettering  farm  life.  Farm  and 
Fireside  was  one  of  the  first 
and  strongest  advocates  for  ru- 
ral free  delivery.  In  the  face  of 
much  opposition  Farm  and  Fire- 
side later  fought  a  successful 
fight  for  parcel  post.  For  years 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  been 
advocating  and  discussing  an 
adequate  system  of  rural  cred- 
its. It  became  such  an  au- 
thority on  rural  credits  that 
Herbert  Quick,  formerly  editor 
of  Farm  and  Fireside,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  All  the  practical 
and  modern  farm  practices  and 
ideas  have  long  been  familiar 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  readers. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the 
farmer  and  his  family  with 
news  and  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, Farm  and  Fireside  has 
always  held  it  to  be  a  part  of 
its  mission  to  supply  the  farm- 
er's family  with  a  proper 
amount  of  mental  recreation. 
Good,  clean  stories,  well-con- 
ducted household  departments, 
E  W 


fancy  work,  patterns,  millinery  styles,  puzzles  and 
games  for  the  children,  and  an  occasional  fine  sermon 
constitute  the  Fireside  section  of  the  paper. 

Farm  and  Fireside  was  one  of  the  first  farm  pa- 
pers to  adopt  a  high  advertising  standard,  which 
includes  the  elimination  of  questionable  advertising 
of  all  kinds  and  a  guarantee  to  its  subscribers  of  fair 
and  square  treatment  in  their  dealings  with  the 
advertisers..  Of  course,  such  a  policy  has  paid.  A 
high  standard  of  reading  matter  and  a  high  standard 
of  advertising  cannot  fail  to  win,  and  to-day  Farm 
AND  Fireside  stands  as  a  fine  expression  not  only 
of  the  firm  that  publishes  it  but  of  the  best  type  of 
American  farmer  who  reads  it. 

What  Old  Subscribers  Testify 

THOUSANDS  of  old  subscribers  testify  to  these 
facts  in  a  most  unmistakable  way.  They  have  re- 
newed their  subscriptions  year  after  year.  These  time- 
tried  readers  do  not  need  any  promise  or  forecast 
from  me  of  next  year's  Farm  and  Fireside.  They 
know.  From  the  past  they  know  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  1917  will  live  up  to  its  own  good  record. 
But  to  the  thousands  of  newer  members  of  this  huge 
Farm  and  Fireside  family,  and  to  those  friends  and 
neighbors  of  theirs  to  whom  I  wish  them  to  recom- 


"The  Blue  Envelope,"  our  next  serial,  will  begin  in  the  December  16th  issue.    Photographs  of 
Lillian  Walker  and  a  star  movie  cast  interpretating  the  story  will  illustrate  it 


mend  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  National  Farm  Paper, 
I  am  writing  this  message  of  promise  for  next  year. 

Just  as  you  are  better  farmers  and  housewives 
year  by  year,  and  learn  more  about  your  land,  your 
live  stock,  your  orchards,  your  crops,  your  home,  poul- 
try, and  dairy,  so  we  have  been  learning  year  by 
year  more  what  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  want  in 
their  farm  paper.  How  do  we  know?  Why,  thou- 
sands of  our  readers  have  written  and  are  writing 
jis  month  after  month  asking  for  information  and 
advice  on  all  kinds  of  farm  and  home  problems,  and 
so  we  have  learned. 

During  1916  Farm  and  Fireside  won  an  enviable 
reputation  for  having  good  cover  pictures.  The  cover 
pictures  for  1917  will  equal  the  1916  covers  in  inter- 
est and  attractiveness. 

According  to  the  plans  for  1917,  every  one  of  the 
twenty-four  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  con- 
tain: Four  pages  of  timely,  well-illustrated,  and 
interesting  feature  articles  (pages  3,  4,  5,  and  7)  ; 
an  Editor's  Letter;  a  Washington  Letter,  which  will 
keep  you  well  informed  about  what  is  really  going 
on  at  the  nation's  capital  ;  an  editorial  page  with  in- 
teresting discussions  of  timely  subjects,  and  a  letter 
box  giving  several  letters  written  by  subscribers ; 
departments  filled  with  helpful  articles  on  automo- 
biles, machinery,  live  stock,  dairy,  garden  and  or- 
chard, crops  and  soils,  and 
poultry;  an  illustrated  story; 
a  department  of  stories  for  the 
children;  puzzles;  a  Fontaine 
Fox  cartoon;  a  health  depart- 
ment conducted  by  Dr.  Spahr; 
departments  of  fancy  work; 
patterns ;  Housewife's  Club, 
cooking,  household  hints,  nee- 
dlework, recipes;  and  Sunday 
Reading. 

More  pictures  will  be  used 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  in  1917 
than  were  used  in  1916.  The 
pictures  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
are  not  designed  simply  to 
make  the  paper  pretty,  but  to 
illustrate  the  points  in  the 
reading  matter.  Pictures  place 
interesting  facts  more  vividly 
before  the  mind  than  whole 
pages  of  written  description 
without  pictures.  Our  readers 
are  practical  people  —  they 
want  to  see  a  thing.  The  pic- 
tures in  Farm  and  Fireside, 
the  best  and  clearest  that  can 
he  made,  enable  them  to  see  it. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
great  special  articles  that  wiD 
appear  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  1917,  There  are  too  many 
to  publish  the  list  in  full,  but 
here  are  a  few  of  them:  "The 
Difficult  Art  of  Giving,"  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Whick 
is  harder,  to  make  money  hon- 
estly or   [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  9] 


Feeding  Stuffs 

How  Proprietary  Brands  are  Bought,  Mixed,  and  Sold 

By  B.  D.  STOCKWELL 


"IHE  business  of  preparing  and  selling  mixed 
feed  for  live  stock  is  a  peculiar  combination  oi 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  industrial  ciiem- 
istry,  and  skill  in  playing  the  grain  markets. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  skillful  and  eco- 
nomical feeding,"  said  one  manufacturer,  "than  most 
dairymen  and  feeders,  even  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  business,  can  realize.  Every  littie 
while  we  meet  a  chemist  or  a  professor  or  a  herds- 
man who  is  an  expert  in  some  particular  line  of  live- 
stock work,  but  he  usually  proves  to  have  but  a  scant 
knowledge  of  the  field  in  general. 

"To  feed  any  kind  of  live  stock  well  and  to  know 
you  are  doing  it  in  the  best  way  possible,  you  must  be 
sure  of  the  composition  of  the  feed.  It  won't  do  to 
trust  to  the  analyses  found  in  books  and  bulletins. 
Certain  bulk  feeds  like  distillers'  grains  and  cotton- 
seed meal  are  extremely  vari- 
able in  composition.  If  the 
yeast  used  in  the  production  of 
distillers'  grain  works  just 
right,  you  will  get  one  feeding 
value,  but  if  it  doesn't  work 
right  the  value  will  be  entirely 
different. 

"Ordinary  distillers'  grain 
may  vary  from  about  14  per 
cent  to  33  per  cent  in  protein 
and  from  6  to  16  per  cent  in 
fat.  Most  experts  know  that 
feeds  are  variable,  but  they 
seem  to  forget  it  when  they  fig- 
ure rations  on  the  basis  of  book 
figures." 

This  particular  manufactur- 
er, however,  urges  the  study  of 
rations  and  feeding  values 
from  books  when  judgment  is 
used  in  drawing  conclusions 
and  when  one  understands  how 
to  interpret  the  different  stand- 
ards and  adapt  them  to  prac- 
tical farm  use.  An  understand- 
ing of  energy  standards,  total 
nutrients,  digestible  nutrients, 
maintenance  rations,  and  actu- 
al rations  can  be  readily  se- 
ciired  from  books  on  feeding 
and  will  make  anyone  more  ex- 
pert as  well  as  help  him  to  save 
money.  The  concern  in  ques- 
tion publishes  a  booklet  con- 
taining the  rations  fed  cows 
which  have  made  high  milk 
records  and  also  giving  feeding 
standards  for  different  breeds  and  sizes  of  cows. 

"We  are  not  advocating  mixed  feeds  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  farm-raised  feeds,"  he  explained,  "but  we 
think  we  can  help  farmers  to  get  more  milk  from 
their  cows  if  they  will  feed  their  cows  rations  that 
contain  the  elements  from  which  milk  can  be  easily 
made  by  the  cows'  digestive  systems — in  other  words, 
a  combination  of  farm  feeds  and  mixed  feeds.  Most 
dairymen  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  as  care- 
fully as  they  should,  favor  their  cows  too  much.  In- 
stead of  training  a  cow  to  like  the  things  that  cost 
the  least  money  they  feed  it  what  the  cow  wants.  It's 
like  giving  a  child  too  much  candy.  A  great  deal  of 
unprofitable  feeding  is  caused  by  the  belief  that  as 
long  as  a  feed  is  palatable  and  the  stock  eat  lots  of  it 
it  must  be  a  good  feed. 

The  Methods  of  Mixing 

"XTO  FEED  is  any  more  nourishing  than  the  analy- 
i\  sis  indicates,  and  it  must  also  be  safe,  economical, 
reasonably  bulky,  and  must  have  a  variety  of 
ingredients  so  the  stock  will  not  tire  of  it.  A 
farmer  can  mix  up  a  feed  and  try  it  for  a 
while  and  then  decide  he  ought  to  throw  some- 
thing else  into  the  animal.  He'll  keep  this  up 
till  his  stock  may  get  sick  or  even  die,  and  he 
won't  think  very  much  about  it.  He  isn't  sure 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  feed.  But  if  he  has 
fed  a  trade-marked  mixed  feed  and  anything 
goes  wrong,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  blame  the 
feed.  Cottonseed,  and  gluten  especially,  must 
be  fed  with  caution.  A  safe  ration  that  will 
keep  the  animal  healthy  is  therefore  the  first 
thing  to  consider." 

The  home  mixing  of  feeds  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  securing  the  desired  va- 
riety in  a  ration  and  at  the  same  time  of  sav- 
ing the  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  also 
freight  and  other  incidental  expenses.  A  sim- 
ple farm  mixer  has  been  made  just  for  this 
purpose,  though  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
mixing  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  light  dry  mix- 
tures of  all  kinds.  The  hopper  is  divided  into 
four  parts  each  of  which  has  a  regulating 
gate  and  an  indicator,  so  that  any  desired 
proportions  can  be  obtained  in  the  final  mix- 
ture. The  size  of  machine  illustrated  is  turned 
by  hand,  and  has  a  working  capacity  of  a  ton 
an  hour.  It  takes  the  place  of  laborious  shov- 
eling, does  the  work  more  thoroughly,  and 
delivers  the  mixture  into  sacks  or  other  con- 
venient receptacle.  It  sells  for  $40,  and  the 
manufacturer  asserts  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  short  time. 

Such  a  machine  will  no  doubt  earn  its  way 
because  of  the  variety  "of  labor-saving  work 
it  will  do,  but  as  far  as  the  economy  of  home- 
mixed  feedstuft's  is  concerned,  too  hasty  a 
conclusion  may  be  incorrect.  A  large  manu- 
facturer of  dairy  feeds,  whose  daily  output 
is  500  tons  a  day,  outlined  his  cost  of  doing 


business,  and  also  his  methods,  briefly,  as  follows: 
"One  of  our  products  contains  nine  different  feeds 
and  our  power  cost  of  mixing  and  grinding  is  from 
4  to  10  cents  a  ton.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
cheap  electric  power.  If  we  had  to  depend  on  steam 
and  maintain  a  power  house,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  expensive.  The  same  work  done  by  hand  would 
mean  a  labor  cost  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  which 
would  be  prohibitive." 

The  operation  of  a  modem  feedstuffs  plant  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest.  One  is  managed  in  this 
manner:  The  cars  of  grain  and  by-products  used  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  feed  are  sampled  in  nine  dif- 
I'erent  places  for  each  carload.  The  cars  are  then 
unloaded,  and  the  grains  are  elevated  and  placed  in 
large  bins.  When  the  analyses  of  the  different  in- 
gredients are  known,  they  are  drawn  off  through 


This  is  a  teeding-stulis  establishment  with  a  capacity  of  800  tons  daily.    Most  such  mills  and 
warehouses  are  located  near  large  grain  markets 


gates  which  accurately  control  the  flow,  and  pass  into 
a  screw  conveyer  which  violently  agitates  the  mix- 
ture, making  it  look,  as  one -observer  expressed  it, 
like  Niagara  Falls. 

"Feeding  stuffs,"  said  the  owner  of  this  business, 
"are  under  strict  registration  laws,  and  everything 
that  goes  into  our  feeds  is  tested.  We  make  about 
7,000  analyses  a  year,  and  the  cost  of  this  testing  is 
more  than  the  cost  of  mixing.  But  even  if  the  laws 
and  inspection  were  lacking,  there  is  every  incentive 
toward  building  up  the  quality  of  trade-marked 
goods.  We  must  make  our  product  as  good  or  better 
than  our  competitors'  if  we  expect  to  get  our  share  of 
the  business.  Our  product  must  be  uniform.  A  ra- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  change  with  every  turn 
of  the  market,  or  the  cows  will  shrink  in  their  milk. 

"Now,  when  a  man  undertakes  to  mix  his  own  ra- 
tion, what  does  he  do?  He  buys  straight  feeds.  Take 
cottonseed  meal  as  a  common  example.  There  are  a 
great  many  different  grades  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  low-priced  feed  is  sure 
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to  get  a  low  grade.  The  demand  for  cheap  ie.ui  -e 
ingredients  has  caused  the  quality  to  be  graduaLy 
whittled  down.  Consequently  the  farmer  nearly  al- 
ways works  with  feeds  which  are  poorer  than  he 
believes  them  to  be.  He  does  not  get  adequate  state 
protection  because  inspectors  do  not  go  to  a  farmer's 
bam  to  draw  samples,  and  even  if  they  did  it  would- 
be  hard  to  get  a  complete  chain  of  evidence.  A 
farmer  has  no  facilities  for  having  his  feed  analyzed, 
and  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  working  with.  We 
make  our  analyses  at  a  cost  of  about  10  cents  for 
every  ton  of  feed. 

Basis  for  Judging  Values 

"Tj^VEN  the  natural  grains  will  vary.  Corn  last  sea- 
M-J  son  was  low  in  fat.  The  feed  manufacturer  can 
adjust  his  business  to  such  conditions  because  he  has 
so  many  different  ingredients  to  select  from.  We 
maintain  that  under  the  present  grain  prices  a 
farmer  can  save  money  by  selling  his  cereal  crops 
and  buying  mixed  feed.  Corn  meal,  oil  meal,  and 
cottonseed  meal  will  all  he  high  this  winter,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  glucose  factories  are  running 
heavy  and  are  turning  out  products  which  will  take 
the  place  of  com.  Distillers' grains  are  likely  to  be  low. 

"Corn  has  become  costly,  largely  due  to  the  demand 
for  pork  and  beef.  The  country  is  prosperous  and 
will  have  those  meats  at  almost 
any  price.  This  puts  corn  on 
a  meat  basis,  and  the  dairy 
business  will  have  to  fall  back 
on  other  things.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  barley  crop  is  also  short. 
If  it  had  been  heavier,  some  of 
the  barley  could  have  been 
used  to  replace  corn  meal.  The 
flax  crop  is  short,  but  we  can 
import  Argentine  flax." 

The  facts  in  the  last  para- 
graph may  seem  somewhat  off 
the  subject,  but  I  give  them  to 
show  how  closely  a  feeding- 
stuffs  manufacturer  follows 
the  world's  crop  conditions. 
Nearly  all  the  large  feed  mills 
are  located  near  large  grain 
centers  and  have  ample  rail- 
road facilities.  And  the  offices 
are  frequently  close  to  the 
board  of  trade  building.  This 
brings  up  the  financial  side  of 
the  business. 

"Manufactured  feeds  would 
be  all  right,"  a  thoughtful 
feeder  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day,  "but  we  can't  afford 
to  buy  them.  They  cost  too 
much  money.  When  I  go  down 
to  a  feed  store  to  get  a  few 
hundred  pounds  or  even  a  ton 
of  feed,  the  prices  take  my 
breath  away.  If  four  or  five 
farmers  would  club  together 
and  buy  their  feed  in  carload 
lots,  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
when  feed  is  scarce  on  the  farm." 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  too  broad  in  its  scope  to 
be  debatable  with  the  idea  of  passing  judgment  here, 
but  let  us  hear  what  there  is  to  say  on  the  other  side. 

"The  correct  basis  for  figuring  the  cost  of  feed," 
the  president  of  a  large  feeding-stuffs  concern  re- 
marked, "is  the  cost  of  digestible  nutrients  per  pound. 
Some  feeders  have  formed  the  habit  of  figuring  just 
the  cost  of  protein  because  that  used  to  be  the  most 
valuable  element,  but  nowadays  protein  is  no  more 
costly  than  starch.  For  four  years  protein  feeds  in 
the  East  have  averaged  less  costly  than  corn  meal. 

"Therefore,  to  judge  a  feed  you  must  consider  what 
you  are  getting  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates  and  fat 
as  well  as  in  protein.  Profits  in  the  feedstuffs  busi- 
ness are  made  by  a  large  volume  of  business  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  favorable  turns  of  the  market 
rather  than  charging  prices  that  are  unjustly  high. 
Feed  is  handled  on  a  smaller  margin  than  coal,  ton 
for  ton.  The  retail  feed  dealer  who  buys  in  carload 
lots  can  sell  as  cheap  as  the  manufacturer  can  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  the  difference  in  freight 
rates  being  the  dealer's  gross  profit.  In  some 
cases  where  the  dealer  will  not  handle  the 
kind  of  feed  the  farmer  wants,  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  go  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer  is  not  prejudiced  against  sell- 
ing to  anyone  who  is  responsible,  but  most 
feed  is  sold  at  retail  on  credit." 

In  answer  to  questions  on  the  present  mag- 
nitude of  the  feeding-stuffs  business,  this 
manufacturer  shook  his  head.  "As  far  as  I 
know,  accurate  figures  have  never  been  com- 
piled," he  said,  "but  here  are  a  few  smatter- 
ing facts  that  will  give  a  little  idea.  In  1914 
close  to  2,000,000  tons  of  molasses  feeds  were 
used  in  the  United  States.  In  Chicago  alone, 
15,000  tons  of  poultry  feeds  are  prepared 
monthly." 

Briefly,  the  mixed  feeding-stuffs  business  is 
based  on  the  difficulty  of  the  average  man  to 
maintain  an  economical  ration  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  own  farm.  He  may  be  an  expert 
if  he  chooses  to  study  out  a  new  ration  every 
time  the  market  changes,  but  he  prefers  to  let 
someone  who  makes  a  business  of  mixing 
feeds  do  it  for  him. 

But  no  doubt  the  majority  of  users  of  mixed 
feed  begin  to  buy  it  because  of  a  shortage  of 
forage  and  grain  crops  on  the  farm. 

In  time  the  use  of  mixed  stock  feed  becomes 
a  habit  just  as  the  use  of  package  breakfast 
foods  becomes  a  natural  habit  in  the  home. 
Whether  this  is  a  good  thing  or  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  farm  management  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  opinions  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside  readers  are  invited. 


This  hand  mixing-machine  will  combine  fonr  different  ingre- 
dients at  the  rate  of  a  ton  an  hour 


Editorial  Note:  If  you  have  a  feeding  problem 
of  any  kind,  address  the  Live-Stock  Editor,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Mention  kind  and 
number  of  stock  and  give  a  list  of  feeds  on  hand. 
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Stamping  metal  shingles  before  they  are  galvanized.    The  sheets  are  two  feet 
wide  and  of  various  lengths  up  to  twelve  feet 


This  machine  stamps  a  side  lock  on  the  metal  sheets,  which  later  covers  all 
nail  heads  and  makes  the  roof  storm-proof 


A FRIEND  of  mine  had  just 
built  a  house  and  was 
congratulating  himself 
.  on  the  plastering.  He 
had  been  careful  to  se- 
lect a  good  man  to  do  the  work, 
for  he  knew  that  many  other- 
wise well-built  houses  had  been 
ruined  by  poor  plastering  that 
flaked  off,  cracked,  and  even  fell 
down  after  getting  wet  from 
water  that  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  floor  above. 

But  the  plasterer,  who  had  seen  years  of  experience, 
was  not  so  elated.  "Yes,  I've  given  you  the  best  pat- 
ent plaster,"  he  remarked,  "and  it  will  set  as  hard  as 
cement  and  will  never  give  much  trouble.  But  the 
only  kind  of  plastering  I  can  guarantee  against 
cracking  is  plaster  that  is  put  on  over  metal  lath. 
Any  kind  of  wood  lath  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
plaster  before  it  thoroughly  sets.  That  weakens  it 
some.  Besides,  your  wood  lath  is  bound  to  swell  and 
shrink  a  little  with  the  weather. 

"In  a  year  from  now,"  he  told  this  man,  "there  will 
be  little  cracks  in  this  plaster  just  as  you  see  in  most 
houses  that  haven't  been  papered.  You'd  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  papering  done  just  to  cover  up 
cracked  plaster." 

This  house  owner  has  found  the  plasterer's  predic- 
tion true,  and  is  planning  to  have  metal  lath  in  his 
next  house.  That  is  just  one  instance  of  the  way 
metal  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  almost  any  kind 
of  building. 

As  a  roof  covering,  metal  comes  both  in  the  form 
of  plain  sheets  and  stamped  to  resemble  clusters  of 
shingles.  Steel  is  the  met^l  chiefly  used,  since  tin, 
copper,  and  other  rarer  metals  have  become  almost 
prohibitive  in  price. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  steel  roofing  are  ungal- 
vanized,  and  corrosion  is  supposed  to  be  prevented  by 
paint.  Such  a  roof  will  give  fair  service  as  long  as 
the  paint  protects  the  metal,  but  as  soon  as  the  paint 
wears  off  the  roof  must  be  promptly  repainted  or  rust 
and  corrosion  will  begin.  But  as  a  first-class  job  of 
painting  cannot  be  done  during  bad  weather,  a  roof 
may  suffer  considerable  damage  before  the  paint  can 
be  applied. 

Test  for  Good  Galvanizing 

CONSEQUENTLY  a  galvanized  roof  is  more  satis- 
factory, and  for  permanent  buildings  is  a  better 
investment.  The  spelter  used  in  galvanizing  cannot 
rust,  and  if  a  properly  galvanized  roof  is  laid  accord- 
ing to  directions  it  is  one  of  the  tightest  and  most 
durable  of  all  kinds  of  roof  coverings.  The  simplest 
test  of  good  galvanizing  is  to  bend  a  small  piece  of 
the  galvanized  metal  backward  and  forward  several 
times  to  see  if  the  coating  of  spelter  will  flake  off. 

Such  a  test  is  useful  in  comparing  samples  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  roofing.  But  even  the  best  grades  of 
galvanized  metal  are  benefited  by  the  added  protec- 


Building  With  Metal 

New  Developments  That  Insure  Added  Durability 


By  D.  S.  BURGH 


tion  of  paint.  "When  a  roof  is  laid,"  a  roofing  expert 
remarked,  "a  careless  blow  of  the  hammer  may  dis- 
place a  particle  of  the  spelter.  This  may  be  so  small 
as  to  pass  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  it  gives  a  foot- 
hold for  rust  to  start.  However,  if  the  roof  is  painted 
as  well  as  galvanized  the  paint  will  protect  just  such 
places.  New  galvanized  metal  has  a  greasy  surface, 
caused  by  the  sal  ammoniac  used  in  the  galvanizing 
process,  so  it  is  best  to  let  a  new  roof  weather  for  six 
months.   It  will  hold  the  paint  much  better." 

Painting  a  metal  roof  is  surprisingly  inexpensive 


lary  attraction, 
son  why  cheap 


Garage  roofed  with  metal  shingles,  and  sides 
stamped  to  resemble  rock-faced  brick 


compared  with  the  ordinary  job  of  painting  over 
wood,  since  the  metal  is  non-porous  and  a  gallon  of 
paint  will  cover  about  twice  as  much  surface. 

The  success  of  metal  as  a  roofing  material  is  due 
largely  to  a  number  of  improvements  which  make 
the  sheets  water-proof  at  the  seams  without  requir- 
ing solder  or  cement  or  any  special  skill  in  laying. 
But  regardless  of  your  experience  with  metal  roofing 


in  the  past,  you  will  make  a  mis- 
take in  disregarding  instructions 
for  laying  some  of  the  more  im- 
proved kinds.  One  style,  for  in- 
stance, has  an  interlocking  joint 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  collect  moisture  of  any  kind. 
Even  surface  moisture  such  as 
dew  or  melted  frost  is  prevented 
by  the  construction  from  being 
drawn  up  into  the  seam  by  capil- 
Such  capillary  moisture  is  one  rea- 
wood  shingles  rot  and  mold  just 
underneath  the  butts.  But  one  man  who  laid  the 
kind  of  metal  roofing  mentioned  hammered  down  all 
the  joints  instead  of  letting  them  alone.  This  bat- 
tered the  seams,  causing  moisture  to  collect,  and  in 
time  the  roof  leaked,  a  fault  due  to  misapplication. 

Certain  makes  of  roofing  have  joints  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  nails  which  hold  the  roofing  on,  and 
which  also  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal. 

In  one  respect  metal  is  especially  desirable  as  a 
roof  covering  for  barns  so  many  of  which  are  struck 
by  lightning  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Here  is  the  reason:  Hay  in  a  mow  during  these 
months  gives  off  a  great  deal  of  moisture  which  rises 
and  makes  a  column  of  vapor  which  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  During  a  thunder  storm,  light- 
ning naturally  follows  the  easiest  path.  Consequently 
it  follows  the  column  of  vapor  and  strikes  the  barn. 

Lead  Washers  Prevent  Rust 

A METAL  roof  connected  to  moist  ground  by  ca- 
bles— like  those  used  for  lightning  rods — sheds 
electricity  just  about  as  it  sheds  water.  Some  metal 
roofs  are  now  sold  with  an  ironclad  guarantee 
against  damage  to  the  building  by  lightning. 

For  the  same  reasons  mentioned  for  roofing,  metal 
siding  is  also  coming  into  a  wide  general  use.  Grana- 
ries, grain  elevators,  workshops,  and  garages  are 
often  sheathed  with  metal,  as  it  is  reasonably  fire- 
proof and  also  keeps  out  rats.  Various  methods  of 
nailing  sheet  metal  to  a  wooden  framework  have  been 
tried,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  use  of  a 
small  lead  washer  between  the  nail  head  and  the 
metal.  This  makes  a  tight  fit  and  keeps  the  moisture 
from  the  nail  hole.   Always  use  galvanized  nails. 

An  ingenious  form  of  garage  construction,  in  which 
concrete,  wood,  and  metal  are  all  used,  is  knovm  as 
"stucco-steel."  This  garage  has  a  wood  framework 
which  is  cut  to  fit.  The  outside  of  the  building  is  a 
combination  of  metal  studding  and  metal  lath,  ifou 
erect  the  framework  in  the  desired  place  and  then 
give  the  metal  lath  two  coats  of  cement  plaster  just 
as  in  any  job  of  stuccoing. 

Editorial  Note:  For  further  information  on  metal 
construction  of  any  kind  address  Farm  Equipment  Editor, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact 


Mogul  8-16:   $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 

A  T  the  present  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  a  gasoline 
tractor.    Gasoline  averages  now  over  100  per  cent 
higher  in  price  than  kerosene  and  is  hkely  to  go  higher 
rather  than  lower,  according  to  men  who  know  the  oil  business. 

Again,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  use  kerosene  in 
a  tractor  not  specially  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene.  Merely 
changing  the  fuel  mixer  is  not  enough;  the  design  of  the  whole 
motor  must  be  changed. 

Mogul  kerosene  tractors  and  gasoline  tractors  of  equal  power 
sell  for  about  the  same  price  and  use  practically  the  same 
amounts  of  fuel.  On  that  basis  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  saves  each 
year,  in  fuel  bills  alone,  about  a  third  of  its  price. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  this  year, 
give  these  facts  careful  study,  from  every  point  of  view,  before 
you  spend  your  money. 

Mogul  tractors  are  designed  specially  to  operate  on  kerosene 
and  to  give  their  users  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantage.  There 
are  two  sizes — Mogul  8-16  and  Mogul  12-25.  Write  us  for  the 
story  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering     McCormick     MQwankee    Osbone  Piano 
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and  ySull  findrm 
Firestone  Distribufom 


WHEREVER  yoti  are 
you  can  turn  to  a 
Firestone  man  and  get  the 
tires  of  Most  Miles  per 
Dollar. 

The  news  of  Firestone 
quality  has  traveled  every- 
where. The  demand  is 
universal.  The  most  busi- 
ness-like dealers  have 
established  themselves  as 
Firestone  men.  And  back- 
ing up  these  dealers  is  the 
vast  Firestone  Organiza- 
tion. 

This  efficiency  in  selling, 

and  the  marvelous  saving  methods  in  the  Factory,  added 
to  the  volume  of  sales,  gives  you  Firestones  for  what 
ordinary  quality  costs.  Don't  wait  to  take  advantage 
of  these  savings.    See  your  dealer  now. 

Free  Offer  A  Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch 
Free,  if  you  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  the 
make  of  your  tires.  Ask  also  for  copy  of  otir  book, 
"Mileage  Talks,"  No.  45. 

FIRESTONK  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY.  AKRON.  OHIO 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Branchea  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Financial  Changes 

Loan  Law  Provides  Two  Ways  to  Borrow 


By  JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  6, 1916. 

r?  SOMEBODY 
comes  along  try- 
ing to  sell  you 
stock  in  a  joint- 
stock  land  bank  or 
a  rural  credit  asso- 
ciation or  any  other  financial  institution 
that  is  going  to  be  operated  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  federal  farm-loan  system — 
Don't.  Maybe  it  will  be  perfectly  all 
right,  but  don't  be  too  sure  it  is. 

Don't  sign  your  name  to  an  applica- 
tion for  stock,  and  don't  separate  your- 
self from  any  of  the  necessary,  until 
you  are  sure.  The  way  to  be  sure  is  to 
ask  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Not  long  after  it  was  organized  the 
board  issued  an  announcement  that  no 
institutions  would  be  chartered  by  it  to 
operate  under  the  farm-loan  law,  whose 
organization  had  involved  any  promo- 
tion expenses. 

Manifestly,  if  promoters  and  manag- 
ers and  speculators  are  to  rake  off  a 
handsome  profit  from  "rural  credits," 
somebody  will  have  to  pay  that  profit. 
The  very  aim  and  purpose  of  the  law 
was  to  cut  but  big  profits  and  big  ex- 
penses in  doing  the  business. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  place  in  the  sys- 
tem for  the  joint-stock  land  bank  con- 
servatively and  honestly  managed. 
There  are  many  such  in  existence  to- 
day, doing  a  good  business.  Many  of 
these  banks  will  undoubtedly  reorganize 
under  the  new  law.  It  is  against  the 
promoter  who  promises  large  and  specu- 
lative profits  from  the  formation  of  the 
new  land  banks  that  we  wish  to  warn 
our  readers. 

Let's  see  what  basis  there  is  for  any 
claim  for  extraordinary  profits.  Under 
the  law  a  joint-stock  land  bank  is  one 
whose  capital  is  furnished  by  investors, 
as  distinguished  from  borrowers.  Its 
minimum  capital  must  be  $250,000,  and 
it  is  in  the  organization  of  banks  of  this 
class  that  the  promoters  have  been  par- 
ticularly active. 

A  bank  of  this  class  will  be  allowed  to 
loan  its  capital  on  farm  mortgages,  and 
then  issue  its  bonds,  called  joint-stock 
land  bonds,  which  will  be  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  the  farm  mortgages.  In  this 
way  it  gets  its  money  back,  and  can 
proceed  to  loan  it  again  and  then  issue 
more  bonds,  and  so  on  until  it  shall  have 
loaned  its  entire  capital  fifteen  times 
and  issued  bonds  as  many  times. 

At  the  end  of  that  proceeding  it  would 
have  outstanding  $3,750,000  of  bonds. 
If  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  four  per 
cent,  the  mortgages  would  be  drawing 
not  over  five  per  cent,  for  the  law  spe- 
cifically forbids  that  the  farmer's  inter- 
est rate  shall  not  exceed  that  on  the 
bonds  by  more  than  one  per  cent. 

Now,  assume  that  this  bank  has 
loaned  its  capital  fifteen  times  over,  and 
that  its  margin  throughout  was  the  full 
one  per  cent,  what  would  be  its  posi- 
tion? 

One  per  cent  on  its  $250,000  capital 
would  be  $2,500.  So  every  time  it  rein- 
vested its  capital  it  would  have  a  profit 
of  $2,500  in  sight,  loaning  it  fifteen 
times,  the  profit  would  be  fifteen  times 
$2,500,  or  $37,500. 

Out  of  that  $37,500  the  bank  must 
pay  rent,  salaries,  and  all  incidental  ex- 
penses. It  is  responsible  for  any  losses 
on  account  of  mortgage  defaults.  The 
best  financial  judgment  is  that  if  these 
banks  earn  six  per  cent  net  per  annum 
they  will  be  doing  very  well.  Congress 
didn't  intend  that  they  should  earn  high 
returns.  It  didn't  want  them  to  be  too 
attractive  a  morsel  for  investors,  and 
the  reason  is  that  Congress  really  didn't 
want  the  bulk  of  money  to  be  loaned 
through  these  banks. 

WHAT  Congress  wanted,  and  what 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  wants  and 
exnects,  is  that  loans  will  be  made 
chiefly  through  the  co-operative  loaning 
associations  which  the  law  provides  for. 
It  is  believed  that  these  will  on  the 
whole  be  cheauer  to  operate,  and  there- 
fore will  be  able  to  loan  at  lower  rates, 
than  the  joint-stock  land  banks. 

Moreover,  the  co-operative  loaning 
association  idea  makes  the  farmer  his 
own  financier;  it  makes  him  more  inde 
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farmers.  The  mem- 
ber buys  $50  of 
stock  for  every  $1,- 
000  he  intends  to 
borrow  from  the 
association.  This 
$50  is  invested  in 
the  stock  of  the 
for   that  district. 


federal  land  bank 
Fifty  dollars  is  one  twentieth  of  the 
loan,  and  the  federal  land  bank  is  per- 
mitted to  loan  up  to  twenty  times  its 
capital. 

So  this  payment  of  $50  on  every  $1,- 
000  loan  creates  additional  capital  in 
the  bank,  which  becomes  the  basis  for 
another  $1,000  loan,  thus  creating  the 
endless  chain  that  keeps  the  thing  going 
so  long  as  there  are  buyers  for  the 
bonds.  And  there  is  the  best  of  reason 
to  believe  the  bonds  are  going  to  sell 
freely,  at  prices  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  loan  to  the  farmer  at  five  per 
cent. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  business  is 
that  the  law  provides  two  ways  of  get- 
ting the  farmer  money.  He  may  borrow 
through  the  co-operative  loaning  asso- 
ciations or  through  the  joint-stock  land 
banks.  Either  one  benefits  by  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  bonds  against  the  mort- 
gages held  by  it. 

MOREOVER,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
argument  that  it  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  bring  the  needed  ten  borrowers 
in  a  given  county  together  in  forming  a 
co-operative  loaning  association.  If  the 
co-operative  loaning  association  is  not 
formed  within  a  year  after  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  then  the  farmer  de- 
siring to  borrow  dan  apply  to  the  dis- 
trict farm-loan  bank  for  his  district, 
explain  that  there  is  no  association,  and 
ask  that  the  bank  send  an  agent  to  re- 
ceive his  application,  appraise  his  prop- 
erty, and  report. 

I'he  policy  of  the  federal  loan  law, 
in  short,  is  to  steer  the  business  into  the 
channels  of  the  co-operative  associa- 
tions, and  the  Farm  Loan  Board  is  in 
the  fullest  sympathy  with  that  policy 
because  it  believes  that  in  the  long  run 
this  policy  means  the  cheapest  money 
for  the  borrower,  and  that  is  what  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  desires  to 
do — lend  money  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  system  for 
the  joint-stock  land  bank.  There  is  a 
place,  and  it  may  prove  an  important 
one.  Almost  every  county-seat  town, 
and  most  others  of  moderate  size,  pos- 
sesses a  firm,  agency,  partnership,  or 
small  bank  that  carries  on  a  big  farm- 
loan  business. 

Such  a  loan  concern  has  been  in  exis- 
tence maybe  many  years;  has  an  es- 
tablished clientele  of  both  loaners  and 
borrower's;  possesses  the  confidence  of 
both  groups.  The  people  who  buy  mort- 
gages from  it  for  investment  may  have 
been  buying  them  for  a  quarter  century 
without  ever  inspecting  a  single  piece  of 
property  that  serves  as  security.  They 
have  confidence  that  that  firm  or  bank 
knows  its  business  and  would  not  be 
offering  them  something  that  wasn't 
good. 

On  the  other  hand,  borrowers  from 
that  agency  have  found  it  accommodat- 
ing, resourceful  in  the  matter  of  getting 
money  when  wanted,  always  ready  to 
"take  care  of  its  customers."  The  con- 
cern may  have  disposed  of  mortgages 
for  many  times  the  amount  of  its  actual 
responsibility.  Its  customers  would  like 
to  continue  doing  business  with  it  as 
thev  have  in  the  past. 

Well  and  good.  The  law  opens  a  way 
for  keeping  that  agency  in  business.  It 
may,  with  practically  no  cost,  reorganize 
itself  into  a  joint-stock  land  bank  under* 
this  act,  and  go  right  ahead  with  its 
business.  Thus  reorganized,  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  loan  except  under  the 
terms  of  the  law;  it  cannot  charge  the 
farmer,  in  expenses,  commissions,  etc., 
more  than  one  per  cent  above  the  rate 
at  which  it  can  sell  bonds.  But  it  can 
protect  its  established  business  by  be- 
coming a  bank  and  doing  business  with- 
in this  law. 

Such  established  businesses  will 
able,  if  they  start  with  a  good  volume 


pendent,  less  likely  to  rely  on  somebody   of  transactions  already  existent,  and 


else  to  take  care  of  him;  it  will  famili- 
arize him  with  financial  methods. 

Now,  a  co-operative  loaning  associa- 
tion is  nothing  whatever  except  a  coun- 
try building  and  loan  association  for 


with  assurance  that  the  endless  chain 
will  go  right  on  working  because  their 
customers  have  confidence  in  them,  to 
retain  their  business  and  earn  a  modest 
return  on  capital  invested. 


NOVEMBER  18,  1916 
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The  Editor's  Letter 

How  Many  Acres  for  a  Living 


 t.«. 

I HAVE  a  letter 
on  my  desk  this 
morning  from 
a  young  married 
man  who  lives  in 
one  of  the  cities 
on  the  Great 
Lakes.  He  has  been  making  a  com- 
fortable living  as  a  shopworker,  but  has 
lived  up  practically  all  of  his  income. 
He  recently  came  into  possession  of  a 
four-acre  farm  on  the  edge  of  w^hat  he 
styles  a  "dead"  town  of  3,000  population, 
30  miles  from  his  former  home,  a  city  of 
several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  farm  has  a  good  house  and  fair 
outbuildings  on  it.  With  ownership  of 
the  little  farm  came  the  problem  of 
what  he  should  do  with  it.  Should  he 
cut  loose  from  his  city  "sure  thing," 
with  its  weekly  pay  envelope  of  $16.50, 
and  tackle  intensive  farming  on  four 
acres? 

But  let  us  quote  from  his  letter:  "I 
have  had  four  years'  farming  experience 
some  time  ago,  and  know  the  handling 
of  chickens  in  a  general  way,  but  have 
no  special^  knowledge  of  growing  truck 
crops,  small  fruits,  and  the  like  for 
special  trade  purposes.  I  should  like 
some  light  on  my  problem  of  what  I 
might  expect  to  make  on  my  four-acre 
farm,  should  I  throw  up  my  present  job 
and  take  hold  of  the  little  farm  propo- 
sition for  all  there  is  in  it." 

Our  learned  farm  economists  have 
worked  out  elaborate  calculations  which 
show  conclusively  that  under  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  labor  and  the  use  of 
improved  farm  machinery  a  farmer 
should  own  or  control  250  to  350  acres 
of  tillable  farm  land  in  order  to  make 
the  largest  proportionate  profit  for  the 
time  and  labor  expended.  In  other 
words,  a  capable  farmer  must  do  an 
extensive  business  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
duce overhead  expenses  to  the  point 
where  it  does  not  eat  up  farm  profits. 
Expensive  machinery  and  motor  power 
must  be  kept  busy  most  of  the  time, 
otherwise  there  is  no  profit  in  them. 
Hired  hands  must  be  organized  into 
crews  of  just  the  right  number  to  han- 
dle the  work  properly,  and  must  then 
be  kept  up  to  speed  so  there  will  be  no 
lost  motion. 

These  expert  farm  economists  are 
right,  too,  if  the  last  dollar  of  profit  is 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  a  farm  investment. 
But  wait  a  moment.  A  300-acre  farm 
of  only  $100-an-acre  selling  value  and 
one  half  as  much  more  capital  invested 
in  stock  and  equipment  cannot  be  bun- 
dled together  by  every  family  having  a 
hankering  for  a  chance  to  earn  an  hon- 
est living  from  the  soil.  So  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  man  who  cannot 
hope  to  get  a  chance  for  owning  or  op- 
erating the  big  farm  advocated  by  the 
farm  economist?  Has  he  got  to  stay 
out  of  farming  all  bis  days  just  because 
he  can't  control  a  350-acre  farm?  It  is 
the  same  old  question  which  constantly 
bobs  up  and  will  not  down. 

IN  MY  judgment,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  this  man,  now  only  mak- 
ing a  comfortable  living  with  no  pros- 
pect of  saving  for  a  "rainy  day,"  has  a 
chance  for  bettering  his  condition  on  his 
little  farm — provided  he  is  the  right  man 
for  a  high-tension,  small-farm  job.  With 
four  good  acres  of  land  free  of  debt, 
good  buildings,  and  within  an  hour's 
shipping  distance  from  good  city  mar- 
kets, there  is  an  attractive  future  in 
just  such  small  farms  if  the  owners 
measure  up  to  the  job.  I  know  a  score 
or  more  small  farmers  who  are  making 
gross  incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
from  little  farms  of  four  or  five  acres. 
One  of  these  is  operated  by  a  man  over 
seventy  vears  of  age,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing from  $1,100  to  $1,300  year  after 
year  for  twenty  years  from  one  and  one- 
half  acres,  mainly  from  gooseberries 
and  strawberries.  A  cow,  a  pig  or  two, 
poultry,  and  garden  truck  sufficient  for 
family  use  has  enabled  this  family  to 
live  comfortably  and  to  build  themselves 
an  attractive,  up-to-date  house  and  out- 
buildings with  all  modern  conveniences. 
This  has  all  been  accomplished  from 
the  income  from  one  and  a  half  acres, 
and  there  is  always  something  left  over 
to  bank. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  excentionally  fa- 
vored case,  but  I  could  tell  you  of  a 
dozen  others,  more  or  less  successful, 
where  the  farm  is  no  larger  than  that  of 
the  shopman  whose  problem  is  before 
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US.  But  if  we 
analyze  the  cases 
of  these  small,  in- 
tensive- farmers 
who  we  know 
have  succeeded, 
the  majority  of 
them  will  show  that  the  successful 
farmer  is  born,  not  made.  Not  that 
anyone  cannot  learn  a  lot  about  such  a 
problem,  but  the  "stuff"  must  be  in  the 
man.  He  must  have  indomitable  cour- 
age to  do  painstaking  work  in  the  best 
possible  way.  •  He  must  get  results,  and 
get  them  at  just  the  proper  time,  so  that 
he  can  market  his  produce  at  the  best 
possible  prices.  A  few  days'  time  lost 
may  mean  a  loss  of  all  the  "velvet"  on 
some  one  crop.  A  few  days  gained  may 
enable  him  to  top  the  market. 

AIMING  for  profitable  results  from  a 
few  acres,  the  intensive  farmer  must 
keep  up  with  the  procession.  He  must 
have  a  passion  for  stamping  out  disease 
and  insect?.  In  fact,  to  secure  a  $1,000 
to  $2,000  income  from  four  acres  is  a 
man-size  job  in  the  producing  end,  and 
a  much  bigger  one  in  the  marketing  of 
the  produce.  Thousands  of  successful 
quarter-section  and  half-section  farm- 
ers would  be  close  to  starvation  on  a 
first-class  four-acre  farm  free  from  en- 
cumbrance, in  six  months.  This  man  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  try  out  this  ex- 
periment without  much  chance  of  serious 
loss,  but  he  will  make  mistakes  and  need 
help,  no  doubt.  He  has  acted  promptly* 
and  is  already  on  his  little  farm  and 
planning  to  make  mushroom-growing 
a  part  of  this  winter's  work. 

There  is  something  interesting  and 
inspiring  in  compelling  Mother  Earth 
to  deliver  up  a  good  living  for  a  family 
from  a  half-dozen  acres  or  less.  It 
isn't  much  like  wheat-farming  in  the 
Northwest,  nor  like  corn-raising  in  the 
corn  belt,  but  it's  farming  just  the 
same.  I  feel  certain  a  large  number 
will  read  this  letter  who  belong  to  the 
Guild  of  Big  Little  Farmers.  Write  in 
and  tell  me  how  you  do  it.  I'll  pass  the 
good  word  along.  Every  time  I  learn 
what  these  intensive  fellows  are  doing, 
I  have  a  new  conviction  that  all  is  still 
well  with  the  world. 

THE  report  of  a  timber-selling  trans- 
action in  Maryland  has  just  reached 
me.  It  carries  a  significant  lesson.  The 
owner  of  a  woodlot  needing  some  ready 
money  received  an  offer  of  $1,500  for 
the  timber  on  a  part  of  his  tract  from  a 
local  company.  This  sum  seemed  too 
low  a  price  to  the  owner,  so  he  secured 
the  services  of  a  trained  forester  to 
make  a  valuation  of  his  standing  tim- 
ber. The  estimate  showed  that  the  price 
offered  by  the  local  concern  was  too  low. 
The  tract  of  timber  was  then  publicly 
advertised.  Among  the  bids  received 
was  one  from  the  same  local  company 
raising  their  offer  to  $4,500.  A  little 
later  the  tract  sold  for  $5,500. 

This  incident  brings  distinctly  to 
mind  a  youthful  horse-selling  indiscre- 
tion of  my  own  which  afforded  a  nice 
plum  for  the  dealer.  A  young  coach 
horse  of  unusual  promise  which  I  was 
training  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
horse  buyer  from  a  neighboring  city. 
His  final  offer  of  $225  proved  too  much 
of  a  temptation  to  me,  so  he  got  the 
horse.  As  the  sale  was  concluded  the 
impression  remained  that  I  had  acted 
too  hastily  and  that  other  horse  buyers 
should  have  been  allowed  a  chance  to 
bid.  Two  weeks  after  the  sale,  news 
came  that  the  young  coacher  I  had  so 
painstakingly  trained  and  made  way- 
wise  had  been  sold  by  the  dealer  for 
$750. 

Both  of  these  incidents  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  selling  end.  Swarms 
of  dealers,  jobbers,  and  commission 
men,  with  comparatively  small  invest- 
ments, wait  and  watch  for  the  producer 
who  is  not  informed  as  to  values,  or 
who  is  cramped  and  must  "cash  in"  at 
any  sacrifice.  ■  If  we  make  a  systematic 
canvass  of  any  farm  community,  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  who  are  getting 
the  best  returns  for  labor  and  capital 
invested  are  the  ones  who  are  now  giv- 
ing even  more  thought  and  study  to  the 
selling  than  to  the  producing  end  of 
their  business. 


The  Flavor  Lasts 


In  the  making  of  Grape-Nuts  there  is  added  to  the 
sweet,  rich  nutriment  of  whole  wheat,  the  rare  flavor 
of  malted  barley,  a  combination  creating  a  most  un- 
usually delicious  taste.    The  palate  never  tires  of  it. 

People  everywhere  have  found  that 

Grape-Nuts 

is  the  most  nutritious  and  delicious  cereal  food  known. 
Every  table  should  have  its  daily  ration  of  Grape-Nuts. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


UNDERWEAR 


OUT  of  doors  or  indoors,  Vellastic 
is  the  most  comfortable,  the  most 
healthful  winter  underwear. 
Its  wonderful  fleeced  ribbed  fabric  is  a  scientific 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold. 

And  VELLASTIC  is  luxuriously  comfortable. 
The  velvety  fleece  is  a  luxury  to  the  skin  and  the 
elastic  ribbing  of  the  fabric  insures  a  glove-like 
fit  and  perfect  freedom  of  movement. 

Men,  Women  and  Children 


I^ok  for  the  VEI.LASTIC  label— Union  Suits  and 
Separate  earments  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 
50c  up.    Bodyffard  Booklet  No.  26.  Write  for  it. 

UnCA  KNITTING  CO.,  350  Broadway,  New  York 
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Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

Better  than  Leather 


Try  Neolin  Wear— Prove  NeoKn  Saving 

Would  you  reap  with  a  cradle  wKen  you  had  a  mod- 
em harvester  at  hand?    No  sane  man  vv^ould. 

Yet,  just  as  the  giant  harvester  is  to  the  old-fashioned 
reaper,  so  is  Neolin  to  the  leather-sole. 

Neolin  is  a  modem,  scientific  shoe-sole.  It  is  a  nev\r, 
wonderful  material — unlike  rubber,  unlike  leather. 

It  is  better  wearing  than  good  leather  and  better  by 
far  than  any  leather  you  may  now  be  wearing. 

Test  it  by  wor^,  on  rough  road  or  stubbled  Held. 
Prove  its  wear. 

Test  it  over  months  of  work.  See  how  it  still  makes 
good  when  your  leather-soles  are  in  the  scrap- 
heap. 

And  Neolin  is  as  good  for  women  as  men — and  as 
good  for  the  children  as  for  either. 

Look  to  it  for  waterproof  quality,  for  instance  —  and 
for  loolis.  Its  looks  alone  recommend  it  for  Sunday 
wear. 

Ask  for  Neolin  on  new  shoes  or  as  soles  for  old  ones. 
Get  it  at  retailers  or  shoe-repairers  who  have  it  or 
can  get  it.  And  mark  that  mark;  stamp  it  on  your 
memory:    Heolin — 

the  trade  symbol  for  a  never  changing  quality  product  of 
TKe  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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The  Day's  News 

Do  YOU  study  the  geography  lesson 
that  the  war  news  contains  every 
day?  and  the  history  lesson?  If  not, 
you'll  find  them  fascinating. 

The  greatest  thing  for  educating  the 
children,  next  to  good  and  regular 
schooling,  is  the  right  kind  of  interest 
at  home  in  their  intellectual  growth. 
An  encyclopedia  and  the  habit  of  using 
it  is  a  whole  educational  system, 
jt  Roumania  joins  the  allies.  Where*  is 
it?  Who  are  its  people?  How  did  they- 
'get  there?  You  can  learn  all  about 
|them,  for  ordinary  purposes  of  general 
information,  in  a  half-hour.  Greece  is 
'going  to  enter  the  fight.  Did  you  know 
that,  two  generations  and  more  back, 
France,  Russia,  and  England — the  allies 
of  to-day — stood  together  to  gain  Greece 
her  freedom?  Or  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
story  of  the  rebirth  of  a  nation  after 
many,  many  centuries?  Or  that  the 
Greeks  of  to-day  use  a  Greek  language 
that  is  more  like  the  classic  "dead"  lan- 
guage of  Pericles  and  Aristophanes, 
than  our  English  is  like  the  English  of 
Chaucer's  time? 

The  day's  news  is  full  of  interesting 
suggestions  of  themes  with  immediate 
interest.  Get  into  them,  and  get  the 
youngsters  into  them.  The  reading 
habit  will  make  more  happiness  and 
earn  more  real  profit  than  any  other 
mode  of  enjoyment. 

Farm  versus  City 

THE  time  of  year  is  fast  approaching 
when  many  a  farm  boy  and  girl  will 
start  out  for  the  city  to  spend  the  win- 
ter working  in  olRce,  shop,  or  factory. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  rumors  of  some 
such  plans  in  your  own  household,  and 
perhaps  your  John  or  your  Mary  has 
answered  some  of  the  help-wanted  ads 
in  the  county-seat  or  nearby  city  paper. 
Well,  a  winter  in  town  won't  do  them 
any  harm  if  their  home  training  has 
been  good  and  the  farm  home  pleasant. 

If  you  parents  have  made  the  farm- 
house as  bright  and  cheerful  as  the 
average  city  boarding  house,  if  the  girls 
have  had  washing  machines,  running 
water,  acetylene  or  electric  lights,  oil 
stoves  in  summer,  coal  stoves  in  winter 
to  make  their  work  easier  and  their 
hours  of  recreation  happier,  if  the  boys 
have  had  a  well-equipped  workshop, 
modern  machinery,  good  live  stock,  to 
work  with,  and  a  real  if  small  financial 
interest  in  the  farm,  you  needn't  worry 
about  their  coming  back  to  the  farm 
when  the  first  taste  of  city  life  is  over. 
The  farm  will  hold  them  or  get  them 
back  if  the  farm  is  as  it  should  be. 

"Pedigreed  Goods" 

WHEN  you  want  to  raise  good  stock, 
you  pick  your  breeding  animals 
from  a  registered  herd.  They  are  known 
by  their  performances.  They  have  repu- 
tation behind  them.  Their  owners  will 
not  work  any  substitute  animal  off  on 
you,  for  his  reputation  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  breeding  stock  would  be  at 
stake.  In  other  words,  you  are  buying 
"trade-mark"  goods. 

And  it's  just  the  same  in  the  case  of 
silos,  engines,  tires,  stoves,  plows,  sepa- 


rators, stock  feeds,  building  materials, 
clothes,  shoes,  and  package  foods.  The 
goods  that  are  trade-marked,  that  are 
advertised,  have  reputation  behind 
them.  By  luck  you  may  get  a  good  calf 
from  a  scrub  cow,  and  by  luck  you  may 
get  good  merchandise  that  is  unbranded 
and  unadvertised.  But  the  wise  farmer 
looks  for  the  trade-mark  on  everything 
he  purchases. 

Wheat  Embargo? 

WHEAT  approaching  $2,  and  peti- 
tions being  circulated  asking  that 
an  embargo  be  placed  on  wheat,  for- 
bidding any  more  exports. 

Copper  at  figures  mounting  well  to- 
ward 30  cents  a  pound;  steel,  iron,  and 
a  hundred  other  things  are  all  higher 
in  proportion  to  normal  conditions  than 
wheat.  But  who  talks  of  an  embargo 
on  them? 

The  farmer  has  had  less  coddling 
than  anybody  else  in  American  busi- 
ness, a  thundering  sight  less;  and  yet 
when  he  gets  in  sight  of  cashing  in  a 
little  of  the  high-prices  prosperity  that 
is  being  passed  around,  he  is  the  first 
to  be  marked  for  reprisal — ^by  some 
people.  Of  course  there  will  be  no 
wheat  embargo.  Somebody  with  horse 
sense  will  head  that  off.  But  the  spirit 
of  it  is  calculated  to  make  farmers 
think. 

A  New  Labor  Problem 

THE  agricultural,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  industrial.  South 
confronts  a  new  labor  problem.  Con- 
tractors and  employing  corporations 
are  scouring  that  section,  gathering  up 
negro  laborers,  and  transporting  them 
to  the  North  and  West  to  work  at 
wages  that  look  highly  attractive.  The 
South  needs  its  labor,  and  is  coming  to 
appreciate  the  black  man  better  as  he 
takes  his  flight. 

A  few  years  ago  a  conference  of 
Southern  leaders  was  held  with  the 
view  to  securing  for  that  section  a 
larger  share  of  the  immigrants  arriAring 
in  this  country.  It  was  boldly  declared 
that  white  immigrants  were  wanted  to 
displace  negro  workers;  the  anti-negro 
agitators  affected  to  believe  there  was  a 
chance  ultimately  to  establish  white  as 
the  standard  labor  of  the  South.  Of 
course,  had  it  worked  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  leaving  the  black  man  out  of  a 
job,  a  charge  on  the  community.  The 
new  migration  northward  may  produce 
some  of  the  same  effects  without  such 
disastrous  consequences.  The  black 
man  is  better  off  as  an  agricultural 
worker  than  in  any  other  capacity.  All 
the  authorities  agree  that  in  the  long 
run  he  will  develop  best  in  the  country. 

The  Happy  Farm  Hand 

A GOOD  deal  has  been  heard  lately 
about  the  advance  in  labor  costs  of 
all  kinds  of  production. 

It  may  surprise  many  people  to  learn 
that  authorities  suspect  that  the  farm- 
er's labor  bill  has  increased,  in  pro- 
portion, more  than  that  of  any  other 
employer.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  farm  labor  cost  has  easily  doubled 
in  many  sections.  The  hired  man  is 
drawing  dovsm  not  only  a  living  that 
represents  very  much  more  in  money 
value  than  it  formerly  did,  but  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  more  wages.  Count- 
ing in  the  added  value  of  the  "found," 
which  is  part  of  his  compensation, 
along  with  the  increased  money  pay- 
ment, it  is  calculated  that  he  is  getting 
along  toward  affluence  faster  than  any 
other  class.  His  hours  of  labor,  too,  are 
being  shortened.  Better  equipment,  and 
more  of  it,  makes  his  work  easier.  In 
the  not  distant  future  a  system  of  in- 
dividual rural  credits  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  thrifty  farm  laborer  to 
establish  himself,  first  as  tenant  and 
then  as  landed  proprietor.  The  farm- 
hand has  a  pretty  good  thing  if  he  will 
just  compare  his  situation  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  the  average  laborer 
in  city  or  town. 


Danger  of  New  Riches 

A FINANCIAL  authority  recently  de- 
clared that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  fifty  billions  of 
dollars  since  the  war  began.  That 
would  make  50,000  men  millionaires; 
and  anybody  who  will  figure  on  ad- 
vances of  valuations  of  land,  stocks, 
bonds,  everything,  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  best  estimate  was  that 
this  country  was  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  of  dollars. 

But  is  it  possible  that  one  third  has 
been  added  to  our  national  wealth? 
Haven't  we  just  been  marking  up  the 
prices  to  new  high  points,  and  calling 
ourselves  richer.  Over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance  sheet,  what  about 
bigger  expenses  for  living  and  luxuries, 
amusements,  gratifications  of  all  kinds? 

We  are  a  lot  richer,  as  a  nation,  but 
not  so  much  richer  as  the  price  marks 
would  indicate.  There's  a  good  deal  of 
money  madness  in  this  community  right 
now.  It's  a  good  time  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side;  to  maintain  a  comfortable  re- 
serve; to  avoid  spreading  out  too  much. 
There  is  always  a  reaction  from  such  a 
period  of  inflation,  and  it's  a  powerful 
lot  easier  to  mark  prices  up  and  feel 
rich,  than  later  to  mark  them  down  and 
admit  that  you  aren't  so  rich  after  all. 

This  country  isn't  any  too  popular 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  just  now.  If 
all  the  people  in  your  neighborhood 
were  quarreling  and  destroying  their 
property  and  lives,  while  one  man  just 
outside  was  gathering  in  enormous 
profits  as  result  of  their  folly,  that  one 
lucky  and  thrifty  individual  wouldn't 
be  much  liked.  It's  just  human  nature. 
That  man  would  need  to  carry  plenty  of 
insurance,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out. 
So  does  Uncle  Sam. 


Our  Letter  Box 


How  to  Get  a  Farm 

Dear  Editor  :  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  your  letters  to  the  young  men 
of  $2,000  and  $3,000  capital.  It  is  a  big 
question  for  them  to  solve.  I  have 
traveled  thisrroute  with  good  luck,  and 
have  several  fine  farms  that  I  rent.  My 
experience  may  differ  from  others,  but 
I  find  that  a  good  worker  with  no  bad 
habits  can  own  his  own  farm  to-day 
better  than  ten  years  ago.  Why? 
Prices  are  so  good  on  all  produce.  Let 
the  young  man  make  a  contract  for  his 
farm  at  say  $65  to  $75  an  acre.  Then 
take  the  $2,000  and  buy  20  good  two- 
year-old  heifers  and  a  good  beef-breed 
stock  bull.   These  will  cost  him  $900. 

Let  him  raise  the  young  stock  from 
this  bunch  for  three  years,  making  the 
farm  feed  them.  Clover  is  cheap,  fodder 
com  and  millet  is  always  good.  Take 
the  other  $1,000  and  buy  40  yearling 
ewes  and  a  good  ram.  He  now  has 
stock  enough,  with  reasonable  grain 
and  roughage,  to  yield  him  a  nice  bunch 
of  money.  In  the  fall  the  calves  should 
be  worth  $500,  the  ewes  $100,  the  lambs 
$250.  This  will  pay  the  interest  on  a 
farm  of  160  acres  at  six  per  cent.  Thus 
the  young  man  has  a  nice  surplus  of 
ground  to  raise  corn,  alfalfa,  and  grain, 
as  the  cattle  and  sheep  will  live  well 
and  not  use  more  than  80  acres  of  the 
farm  during  the  grass  months,  and  the 
corn  fodder  will  carry  them  well 
through  the  winter. 

On  my  farms  I  depend  largely  on  com 
fodder  for  my  year's  feed.  I  keep  on  the 
half-sections  about  100  hogs,  20  colts, 
and  70  cattle. 

They  make  plenty  of  money  and  I  am 
sure  the  renter  has  done  well.  For  the 
last  ten  years  I  feel  sure  that  a  person 
with  $3,000  has  no  reason  to  feel  that  it 
is  doubtful  about  his  being  able  to  own 
a  good  farm.  A.  A.  Moore,  Colorado. 

On  Cut-Over  Land 

Dear  Editor:  Lumbermen  and  farm- 
ers are  clearing  the  timber  from  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  over  the  East 
every  year.  This  usually  is  hardwood 
timber — oak,  ash,  chestnut,  etc., — and 
the  size  of  the  trees,  together  with  their 
kind,  denotes  that  the  soil  is  rich  and 
productive.  Too  often  the  stump  land 
is  sold  for  a  dollar  or  so  an  acre.  A 
great  deal  of  this  area,  with  little  work 
and  in  one  year's  time,  could  be  put  into 
condition  so  that  it  would  sell  for  $50  to 
$100  an  acre,  or  even  more  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  cleaning  up  is  done  partly  by  the 


lumbering  crew,  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  cutting  job,  when  there  are  de- 
lays at  the  mill  or  otherwise,  and  partly 
by  special  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  cost  will  average  about  25  cents  a 
stump  for  the  ones  big  enough  to  de- 
mand blasting,  taking  them  all,  big  and 
little,  as  they  run. 

On  most  cut-over  land,  stumps  less 
than  eight  inches  in  diameter  usually 
can  be  upset  with  a  couple  of  teams  on 
a  chain.  Use  a  hundred-pound  steel 
hook  to  grab  the  roots  when  you  are 
hauling  them  out  in  this  way.  It  saves 
the  time  needed  for  hitching  a  chain, 
and  gives  the  horses  a  better  pull. 

Here  is  the  amount  of  powder  I  used 
for  different  sizes  of  stumps:  Twelve- 
inch  stump,  two  sticks;  15-inch,  2%; 
16-inch,  3;  18-inch,  3%;  20-inch,  4;  24- 
inch,  4%;  30-inch,  5^.  If  you  use  an 
electric  blasting  machine  you  can  re- 
duce this  somewhat.  Don't  attempt  to 
blow  out  stumps  with  ordinary  40  per 
cent  dynamite.  Get  the  cheaper,  but 
more  effective  farm  powders,  which 
have  a  gas  action  especially  designed 
for  soil  work. 

Andrew  Mattern,  Maine. 

Putting  Away  Seed  Potatoes 

Dear  Editor:  Place  in  any  sized  box 
a  layer  of  perfectly  dry  straw,  and  then 
a  layer  of  potatoes;  repeat  straw  and 
then  potatoes.  I  have  done  this  four 
straight  successful  years.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  take  them  out  until  ready  for 
planting.  They  will  not  sprout  if  this 
method  is  used. 

George  O.  Buchanan,  Ohio. 

Farmer  Renter  Speaks  Out 

Dear  Editor:  We  hear  and  read 
much  about  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  present  tenant  system,  and  as  yet 
have  not  heard  of  a  decision  as  to  who 
is  to  blame — the  landlord  or  the  tenant. 
We  were  renters  for  several  years,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  in  most  cases  both 
are  to  blame. 

One  common  excuse  given  by  most 
Southern  tenants  for  their  condition 
is  that  the  landlord  will  not  allow  them 
to  raise  but  little  else  except  cotton, 
and  with  supply  bills  and  doctor  bills 
to  pay,  after  these  and  the  rent  are 
paid,  they  have  no  money  and  nothing 
toward  living  at  home.  Of  course,  this 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  one-crop 
system  of  farming,  but  is  an  entirely 
unnecessary  condition. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  South  to  rent 
land  for  one  fourth  of  the  cotton  and 
one  third  of  the  corn,  the  tenant  fur- 
nishes the  stock  and  feed  and  plants  all 
but  a  small  patch  to  cotton.  We  never 
rented  land  except  for  a  stipulated 
amount  of  cash  to  be  paid  by  November 
1st,  and  we  always  tried  to  rent  for  a 
term  of  years.  (The  moving  habit  has 
too  strong  a  hold  on  many  tenants  to  ad- 
mit of  prosperity.) 

Paying  cash  rent  enabled  us  to  plant 
whatever  crops  we  desired,  to  gather 
as  much  of  each  as  we  wished,  gave 
us  the  privilege  of  pasturing  the  fields 
we  cultivated,  and  many  times  the  sale 
of  fat  hogs  and  calves  brought  us  more 
profit  than  we  could  have  gained  from 
the  fields  in  any  other  way.  We,  too, 
had  supply  bills  and  doctor  bills  to 
pay,  but  the  money  from  any  other 
source  was  as  gladly  received  by  our 
creditors  as  that  from  the  cotton,  and 
many  times  the  doctor  was  glad  to  take 
a  nice  porker,  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  load  of  corn  or  hay.  So  that  excuse 
for  the  one-crop  system  won't  stand. 

Another  advantage  of  renting  for  a 
term  of  years  is  that  a  tenant  will  do 
more  toward  improvement,  even  with- 
out pay,  because  he  knows  he  will  derive 
some  benefit  from  it.  But  the  landlord 
will  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  im- 
provement himself  before  existing  con- 
ditions are  greatly  improved. 

Someone  is  continually  harping  on  the 
insanitation  among  tenants.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  out  Of  the  question  as 
long  as  the  tenant  houses  and  suiround- 
ings  are  unchanged.  As  a  rule,  no 
thought  to  comfort  or  convenience  is 
given. 

To  me  it  is  no  wonder  that  typhoid 
fever  often  rages  in  summer  and  pneu- 
monia in  the  winter.  Such  conditions 
menace  health  and  invite  disease.  Con- 
venience in  the  house  and  surroundings 
is  the  keynote  to  successful  sanitary 
housekeeping;  The  most  industrious 
housewife  cannot  safely  combat  flies, 
filth,  and  disease  when  handicapped  by 
such  inconvenience,  and  the  labor  ques- 
tion will  not  be  near  a  solution  imtil 
existing  conditions  are  remedied. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Armour,  Louisiana. 

A  Helpful  Farm  Paper 

Dear  EorroR:  The  September  2d 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  came  in  the 
mail  to-day.  I  have  been  reading  it.  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  and  helpful 
farm  paper.  While  I  enjoy  every  part 
of  the  paper,  I  am  especially  fond  of 
the  departments. 

John  Atchison,  New  York. 
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to  give  it  away  intelligently  and  help- 
fully? John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  has 
made  more  money  and  given  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  almost 
never  speaks  or  writes  for  publication — 
which  makes  this  article  all  the  more 
interesting. 

"The  Blue  Envelope,"  by  Sophie  Kerr. 
This  is  our  next  serial  story.  The  first 
installment  of  "The  Blue  Envelope"  will 
begin  in  the  December  16th  issue.  Since 
we  bought  "The  Blue  Envelope,"  one  of 
the  large  New  York  motion-picture  com- 
panies has  bought  the  moving-picture 
lights  for  the  story,  and  has  made  it  a 
five-reel  feature  film,  with  Lillian  Walk- 
er as  the  heroine.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  photographs  of  Miss 
Walker  and  the  other  members  of  her 
cast,  in  their  interpretation  of  "The 
Blue  Envelope,"  with  which  to  illustrate 
the  story. 

"'yHAT  Girl  of  Mine"  and  "That  Boy 

I  of  Mine,"  by  Beatrice  Brace,  are 
two  excellent  articles,  dealing  with  the 
very  difficult  "boy  and  girl  on  the  farm" 
problem.  It  is  only  when  we  lay  aside 
our  added  years  and  go  back  to  our  own 
boyhood  or  girlhood  days  that  we  can 
enter  into  our  boys'  or  girls'  real  feel- 
ings or  into  their  inner  beings.  To  be 
able  to  teach  and  guide  a  child  well,  we 
must  have  the  spirit  of  the  child.  Our 
boys  ,and  girls  are  the  most  precious 
possessions  we  have,  and  it  pays  to  put 
our  best  into  the  human  product. 

"How  Tenants  Can  Own  Farms,"  by 
Harry  M.  Ziegler.  A  tenant  who  makes 
good  and  remains  on  one  of  the  Cava- 
nagh  farms  for  five  or  six  years  will 
have  money  and  credit  enough  to  buy 
a  farm  for  himself.  He  will  be  able 
to  do  this  if  he  does  as  well  as  the 
Cavanagh  tenants — told  about  in  Mr. 
Ziegler's  article — have  done  since  the 
farms  were  tile-drained  and  heavily 
fertilized  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  five  years  ago.  It  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  buy  a  farm  because  he  will 
have  made  a  lot  of  money  and  will  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  local  bank- 
ers who  will  lend  him  the  money  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  the  farm. 

"The  Country  Church,"  by  R.  E.  Rog- 
ers. There  are  fewer  country  churches 
in  existence  every  year.  Last  year  sta- 
tistics told  us  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  unused  country  churches  in 
Ohio  alone.  The  church  Mr.  Rogers 
attended  until  he  was  twenty  years  old 
was  abandoned.  The  building  was  sold 
to  a  contractor  recently  for  $200.  It 
cost  about  ten  times  that  amount,  but 
there  was  no  use  for  the  church  there. 
A  small  city  within  three  and  one-half 
miles  and  another  thriving  church  with- 
"  in  four  miles  could  easily  handle  this 
congregation — and  they  did.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers tells  about  another  country  church 
built  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  that  is 
meeting  modern  conditions  very  suc- 
cessfully. They  hold  services  twice  each 
Sunday,  a  midweek  prayer  meeting,  a 
monthly  class  meeting,  a  monthly  busi- 
ness meeting  with  the  young  people's 
society,  and  other  social  affairs  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  good  times. 
Each  year  there  is  a  home-coming, 
which  includes  various  athletic  events. 
The  basement  of  the  church  contains  a 
library.  Banquets  and  socials  are  held 
in  the  basement.  The  rooms  are  large 
enough  so  that  games  are  always  played 
by  the  young  people  after  the  dinners 
and  socials  are  out  of  the  way. 

"House-Building  Studies,"  by  B.  F.  W. 
Thorpe.  "The  subject  of  house-building 
has  especial  interest  for  me  these  days," 
writes  Mr.  Thorpe.  "I  have  been  looking 
into  the  matter,  as  time  permitted,  for 
several  months.  For  one  in  my  circum- 
stances the  possibility  of  saving  $300 
to  $500  in  the  cost  of  a  house  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  determine  is  this:  Can  I  erect  a 
ready-cut  house  and  make  the  saving 
that  is  claimed  for  this  plan  of  construc- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  get  a  really 
satisfactory  house?"  This  experience 
of  Mr.  Thorpe's  is  very  interesting. 

THE  Small  Poultry  Farm."  by  Mrs. 
Oscar  Hornbeck.  Mrs.  Hornbeck's 
neighbors  said  it  couldn't  be  done  when 
they  learned  she  was  going  to  keep  500 
laying  hens  on  less  than  an  acre  of 
land.  The  general  verdict  was:  "To 
keep  that  many  hens  and  have  them  con- 
tinue productive  and  healthy  year  after 
year  would  require  plenty  of  land  so  the 
birds  could  have  a  wide  range."  That 
was  five  years  ago,  and  Mrs.  Hornbeck 
is  still  running  her  poultry  farm  along 
the  same  original  ideas. 

"The  Jointer-Colter,"  by  D.  S.  Burch. 
Unlike  many  agricultural  inventions, 
the  combined  colter  and  jointer  does  not 
make  any  of  our  present  plows  and 
tillage  implements  obsolete,  but  it  is 
merely  an  aid  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  work.  The  chief  usefulness  of 
the  jointer-colter  promises,  at  this  time, 
to  be  reduction  in  [continued  on  page  15]  , 
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What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or  Mechan- 
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"Let's  Look  in  the  Book  and  See!" 

— Old  Song 

If  You  Can  Use  $1,000  You  Owe  it  to  Your- 
self to  Read  This  Carefully  —  We  Offer 
$3,500  to  Those  Who  Name  Fifty  Pictures! 

4 

If  you  have  read  previous  announcements  concerning  the  Farm  Implements 
Puzzle  Game  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  divide  $3,500  among  our  readers 
who  submit  the  best  sets  of  title  suggestions  for  fifty  pictures. 

Five  of  these — Nos.  21  to  25  inclusive — ap- 
pear opposite.  (Pictures  1  to  20  will  be  sent 
you  free.)  Readers  will  be  given  until  Febru- 
ary 20,  1917,  to  prepare  sets  of  suggestions. 

Each  picture,  as  is  indicated  by  the  legend,  is 
drawn  to  represent  some  familiar  farm  imple- 
ment, or  part,  or  term. 

As  Farm  and  Fireside  has  arranged  the 
Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game  to  test  the  ob- 
servation and  ingenuity  of  its  readers  and  not 
their  technical  knowledge,  it  has  compiled  a  list 
of  about  3,000  implements,  parts  and  terms. 

Originally  this  list  was  prepared  to  gather 
material  for  the  artists.  It  has  since  been 
printed  in  book  form,  and  is  called  the  Farm 
Implements  Puzzle  Game  Key  Book. 

_  The  applicability  of  the  term  Key  Book  is  ob- 
vious, for  as  ideas  for  the  pictures  were  ob- 
tained from  this  book  it  needs  no  pointing  out 
that  it  is  truly  a  "key"  to  the  game  and  success. 

You  will  see  that  as  the  pictures  have  been 
drawn  from  titles  listed  in  the  Key  Book  it  fol- 
lows the  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures  will  he  found 
in  the  Key  Book! 

Hence  our  suggestion  at  the  top,  "Let's  look 
in  the  book  and  see."   Playing  the  Farm  Imple- 
ments Puzzle  Game  is  simply  a  matter  of  study- 
ing the  pictures  and  then  determining  which 
title  of  those  you  select  from  the  Key  Book  is 
most  fitting,  appropriate  or  applicable.  Only  ti- 
tles found  in  the  Key  Book  can  be  used,  because 
the  judges  will  be  guided  in  de- 
termining winners  by  the  Key 
Book,  just  as  participants  will 
be  guided  in  preparing  sets  of 
suggestions. 

The  coupon  below  explains  a 
special  offer  by  which  partici- 
pants can  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Key  Book  without  cost  to  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  anyone 
sending  in  $1.00  with  the  coupon 
below  will  receive  not  only  a 
three-year  subscription  credit 
on  Farm  and  Fireside,  but  will 
also  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  a 
copy  of  the  Key  Book  along  with 
all  other  data  and  information. 
Although  you  are  not  required  to 
purchase  or  use  the  Key  Book  in 
order  to  play  the  Farm  Imple- 
ments Puzzle  Game,  its 
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What  Farm  Implement,  Macliine  Part  or  Mechan- 
ical Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 
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What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or  Mechan- 
ical Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


helpfulness,    its  vital 
J  importance,  needs  no 
pointing  out.    So  if 
you    want  to 
share  in  the 
distribu- 
tion of 
$3,500  you 
should  send 
this  cou- 
pon atonce. 


The 
awards,  total- 
ing $3,500  and  to 
be   divided  among 
For  the  best  set  of  title  sug- 
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What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or  Mechan- 
ical Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


four  hundred  participants,  follow 

gestions,  $1,000 ;  for  the  next  or  second  best  set,  $500 ;  for  the  third 
best  set,  $250 ;  for  the  fourth  best  set,  $125 ;  for  the  fifth  best  set 
$100 ;  for  the  sixth  best  set,  $75 ;  for  the  seventh  best  set,  $50 ;  for 
the  eighth  best  set,  $50 ;  for  the  ninth  best  set,  $25 ;  for  the  tenth 
best  set,  $25 ;  for  the  eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets,  $10  each ;  for  the 
fifty-first  to  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  best  sets,  $5  each ;  for  the  one 
hundred  fifty-first  to  three  hundredth  best  sets,  $2  each ;  for  the 
three  hundred  and  first  to  four  hundredth  best  sets,  $1  each.  Total 
four  hundred  awards,  $3,500. 


What  Mechanical  Term,  Machine 
ical  Term  Doea  This  Picture 


Part  or  Mechan- 
Repreaent? 


To  Get  the 
Official. 
Key  Book^ 
FREE 
Use  This 
Coupon 


Special  Subscription — Free  Key  Book  Offer  Coupon 

Farm  Implements  Game  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside 
Springfield,  Ohio 

I  desire  to  play  your  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game.  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  one 
dollar  ($1.00).  Please  extend  my  subscription  to  Farm  and  Firbside  for  three  years  from 
present  expiration  date.  (If  you  are  a  new  reader,  subscription  will  be  started  with  first 
issue  sent  you. )  Also  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  OFFICIAL  KEY  BOOK 
containing  a  list  of  farm  implements,  parts  and  mechanical  terms  to  be  recognized  and  used 
in  supplying  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures,  together  with  other  data  and  information  regarding 
the  Game.    I  am  also  to  receive  pictures  which  have  appeared  in  preceding  issues. 


Name 


E.  .F.  .D.. 


P.  a. 


.State 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Around  your  car,  in 
the  garage  —  a  can  of 

Old  Dutch 

comes  in  handy 


,1000  Shot^VHamilton  22 


Steel  Air 

RIFLE 


'^BOYSr 
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We  give  choice  of 
foorGujiB(on  4  Easy 
Plans)  for  selling  our 
N«w  "Haalena"— Th«  S«lve 
that  Heals  —  at  25  cents  a  box, 
WE  TRUST  YOU.  Ordet6Boxeo 
7  Maine  Uealiae  "Heataru"  todur,^ 
we  B«nd  promptly.  Easy  to  sell  [>e- 
'  cause  it  ta  a  necosaity  in  every  borne. 
Wben  so1d,[ie[:id  oa  ourSl.&O  and  select 
your  Gun,  aceordinff  to  one  of  the  four 


Gal.  Hunting 
RIFLE 

.Without 
Cost 


f  plana  ,aa  yoa  are  entitled,      — , 
^io  our  Die  list.  Extra  Gift— jaat 
Wtor  promptnesa.  so  order  today- 

WAVERLY  SUPPLY  CO..  Bax22^ . 


Monaneaiwla>  Pa. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sizes  1  to  13  Save  Money  and  Prevent  Sickness 
Heights  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
'  to  27  in*  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter,  cool 
in  summer.  Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  aU-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  "niick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  teat  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it. 
OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  27-A,  Racine,  Wis, 


HOOSIER^iiEFREE 


To  try  in  your  own  home  30  days  free,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Show  your  friends.  Senditbaclc  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient 
heaters,  made  of  high  p*ade  material,  beautifully 
finished,  smooth  desi^,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "HOOSIEE"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  for  our  big  free  book  showing 
photographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
designs  of  c^st  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY 
126  State  St.  MARION,  INDIANA 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
iii\dtation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

1B0  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  S15  to  $20  Per  Acre 

The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  compulsory  In  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rat«s 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

M.  V.  MclNNES,  178  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  S.  NETHERV,  Inlerurban  Kldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agts. 


TO-DAY  HE  MAKES 
$50  WEEKLY 

George  Armstrong  of  Wisconsin  has  met  with 
more  than  his  share  of  hard  luck. 

Four  members  of  his  family  became  seriously  ill 
at  once  and  his  earnings  from  his  farm  were  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  heavy  medical  expense. 

He  explained  the  situation  to  us  and  we  offered 
him  an  opportunity  to  act  as  special  representative 
of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

For  seven  weeks  George  has  netted  an  average  of 
$50  weekly.  Moreover,  as  50%  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness is  done  in  November,  December  and  January, 
he  will  doubtless  boost  his  earnings  to  $75  during 
some  of  the  weeks  in  that  period. 

There  are  openings  in  our  organization  just  as 
good  as  the  one  we  offered  him.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  subscriptions  expire  in  the  next  three 
months. 

Our  special  agents'  plan  of  renewing  these  sub- 
scriptions will  make  a  delightful  and  profitable  oc- 
cupation for  you. 

We  furnish  you  with  complete  outfit  of  supplies 
free.  This  includes  sample  copies,  fountain  pen, 
rubber  stamp  with  your  name  and  address  with  pad, 
stationery,  receipt  books,  credentials,  etc.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  to-day. 


</ 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE— AGENTS'  DIVISION,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Deak  Sms :  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  $150  or  more  monthly  by  representing  Fasm 
AND  Fireside  through  your  special  agents'  plan. 


Name 

ip'.'  b.' 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 

"state' 


Neutral  on  Tractors 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  published  several  bulletins 
dealing  with  tractors,  but  has  carefully 
withheld  endorsement  of  any  particular 
type  or  make.  Its  neutral  position  is 
further  defined  by  the  following  notice: 

There  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
items  appearing  in  the  press  which  are  so 
framed  as  to  give  i-eaders  the  impression 
that  the  Department  in  its  publications  has 
praised  or  recommended  a  farm  tractor  of  a 
particular  make. 

As  the  Department  has  not  done  this  and, 
in  fact,  systematically  refrains  from  recom- 
mending any  particular  make  of  tractor  or 
other  machine,  the  public  is  warned  to  re- 
gard as  false  any  statement  asserting  or 
implying  such  recommendation  by  \he  De- 
partment. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  official  com- 
parison of  tractors  has  been  made  by 
Government  or  States.  As  in  the  case 
of  automobiles,  there  is  a  perfectly  hon- 
est difference,  of  opinixjn  as  to  their 
merits,  and  the  experiences  of  actual 
users  are  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  this  matter.  Readers  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  who  operate  tractors  are 
accordingly  invited  to  contribute  their 
experiences  and  send  pictures  of  trac- 
tors doing  actual  farm  work. 


Spreader  Always  Sheltered 

By  H.  E.  Smith 

I RECENTLY  noticed  a  reference  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  the  importance 
of  a  shed  for  manure  spreaders.  I  have 
had  my  spreader  three  years  and  it  has 
never  been  wet  nor  has  it  stood  out  in 
hot  weather.  As  soon  as  I  bought  my 
spreader,  which  is  of  low-down  type,  I 
built  a  shed  behind  my  stable  which  has 
a  glass  window  behind  each  stall. 

To  clean  out  the  manure  I  open  the 
windows  and  then  fork  the  manure 
through  them  directly  into  the  spreader. 
One  forking  is  all  that  is  needed.  I 
have  concrete  floors  in  my  stables  with 
removable  board  floor  on  top  of  concrete 
where  the  horses  stand.  The  concrete 
slopes  back  enough  to  drain  all  liquids 
from  under  the  board  floor.  By  using 
bedding  freely  I  lose  very  little  liquid 
manure,  and  the  work  is  done  quickly. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I  can't  get  on 
some  sod  land  in  wet  weather.  By 
using  bedding  in  the  bottom  of  my 
spreader  and  placing  lime  on  the  bed- 
ding, I  can  sow  the  lime  very  nicely. 


Water  Systems  Compared 

WRITING  under  the  title  "Water 
Supply  for  the  Country  Home," 
M.  K.  Snyder,  a  Washington  State  sani- 
tary engineer,  gives  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  the  various  systems  now 
in  use.  The  three  principal  methods  of 
securing  running  water  on  farms  are 
(1)  by  means  of  a  hill  reservoir,  (2)  an 
elevated  tank,  and  (3)  a  pressure  tank 
in  which  water  is  forced  out  by  the 
compressed  air  above  it.  These  are 
sometimes  called  pneumatic  tanks. 

A  hill  reservoir  has  the  advantages 
of  constant  temperature,  constant  pres- 
sure, and  low  upkeep  cost.  It  has  the 
disadvantages  of  limited  availability; 


that  is,  the  lay  of  the  land  does  not 
often  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  system. 

An  elevated  tank  has  the  advantage 
of  constant  pressure,  but  the  water  be- 
comes warm  in  summer  and  may  freeze 
in  winter. 

A  pressure  tank  has  the  advantages 
of  constant  temperature  and  complete 
pressure  control.  It  can  be  installed  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground,  thus 
giving  no  architectural  problems.  Its 
disadvantages  are  variable  pressure 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  water  in  the 
tank  is  not  available. 

The  devices  now  made  for  automati- 
cally starting  a  pump  as  soon  as  water 
is  used  from  a  pressure  system  over- 
come one  of  the  objections. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cost,  the  dif- 
ferent systems  are  about  the  same  ex- 
cept in  specially  favored  localities.  An 
elevated  tank  or  a  pressure  system  will 
seldom  cost  more  than  a  long  line  of 
pipe  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hill.  The 
selection  of  a  water  system  for  any 
farm  therefore  depends  on  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  advantages  compared  with 
the  disadvantages  in  that  particular 
case.   In  principle  they  are  about  equal. 


Boulder  Tips  Load  Twice 

By  Geo.  M.  Wilder 

IT  TAKES  some  mighty  hard  knocks 
to  teach  some  farmers  anjrthing, 
doesn't  it?  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a 
large  boulder  in  the  road  leading  from 
one  of  his  hayfields.  Last  year  a  rain- 
storm was  coming  up  and  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  a  load  of  hay  into  the  barn. 
The  front  wheels  on  one  side  ran  up  on 
this  boulder  and  tipped  the  load  over. 
The  storm  came  up  and  soaked  it,  and  it 
was  several  days  before  it  could  be 
stored  for  the  winter. 

I  happened  to  be  present  and  saw  the 
accident.  Having  had  some  experience 
in  blasting  with  dynamite,  I  suggested 
to  the  man  that  he  let  me  blast  the  boul- 
der. Told  him  it  could  be  done  for  less 
than  a  dollar,  but  he  wasn't  willing  to 
spend  the  dollar. 

So  a  few  months  ago,  last  year's  ex- 
perience was  repeated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  place.  This 
time  the  neighbor  didn't  have  to  be 
coaxed  to  have  the  boulder  broken  up, 
and  it  cost  him  more  than  a  dollar  be- 
cause dynamite  has  almost  doubled  in 
price  during  the  past  year. 


Fails  to  Underlip  Tree 

By  I.  J.  Muckenfuss 

WHEN  I  was  nineteen  years  old  I 
started  in  the  timber  business,  and 
I  am  still  in  that  business,  though  I  am 
nearly  seventy  years  old.  When  I  be- 
gan I  had  many  things  to  learn  about 
cutting  down  big  trees,  and  I  learned 
some  of  this  by  dear  experience. 

I  remember  we  were  once  cutting  a 
very  large  tree,  had  it  sawed  on  both 
sides.  We  did  not  have,  as  we  should, 
the  tree  underlipped  on  the  side  in 
which  direction  we  aimed  the  tree  to 
fall.  The  tree  was  straight,  and  we  had 
it  sawed  entirely  off  before  it  started  to 
fall.  There  came  a  light  gale  of  wind 
and  the  tree  started  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection that  we  had  intended  it  to  fall. 

The  popping  and  cracking  of  limbs 
somewhat  excited  me,  and  I  started  to 
get  away.  I  ran  the  same  way  the  tree 
was  falling,  looking  back  very  little, 
and  lost  the  greatest  saver  of  life — ■ 
presence  of  mind.  If  I  had  thought,  I 
could  have  stepped  to  one  side  or  the 
other  and  been  clear  of  danger.  In- 
stead I  was  trying  to  outrun  the  tree, 
which  was  impossible. 

The  tree  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash,  the  trunk  barely  missing  me. 
The  ground  was  wet  and  the  tree  com- 
pletely covered  me  with  mud.  If  there 
had  been  many  limbs,  I  would  have  been 
its  victim. 

Now  in  cutting  trees  I  first  judge  the 
way  it  should  fall,  and  underlip  it  that 
way,  and  keep  my  presence  of  mind. 


Here  is  a  email  elevated  tank  which  has  been  painted  to  match  the  buildings.  A 
gauge  registers  the  height  of  the  water.  Pump  and  engine  are  in  the  building  below 
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Getting  Out  of  Ditches 

By  B.  D.  Stockwell 

A WISCONSIN  automobile  owner  who 
has  occasion  to  use  his  car  the  year 
round  on  strange  roads,  often  none  too 
good,  asks  what  is  the  best  method  of 
getting  a  car  out  of  a  ditch  or  mudhole. 

Greater  care  in  driving  and  in  turning 
around  on  a  road  will  oftentimes  pre- 
vent a  trouble  of  this  kind,  and  is  the 
first  thing  to  consider.  I  have  found 
that  when  traveling  a  narrow  road  hav- 
ing a  ditch  on  each  side  I  can  actually 
save  time  by  going  a  mile  to  find  a 
place  to  turn  around  rather  than  take 
the  chance  of 'getting  into  a  ditch. 

But  the  chief  solution  to  the  ditch 
problem  when  your  car  is  mired  is,  first, 
to  size  up  the  condition  of  the  ground 
and  the  position  of  the  car  before  you 
do  anything  at  random.  If  only  one 
wheel  is  in  the  ditch  and  you  cannot  pull 
out  by  going  ahead,  try  to  back  out. 

If  that  fails,  try  mud  hooks  if  you 
carry  any  with  you ;  otherwise  tie  cloths 
tightly  around  the  tires  and  put  down 
gunny  sacks  to  prevent  the  wheels  from 
slipping.  If  that  is  unsuccessful  you 
still  have  a  sure  way  to  get  out,  though 
it  is  sometimes  laborious.  Jack  up  the 
wheel  that  is  mired  deepest  and  build  a 
little  road  under  it  in  the  direction  you 
want  to  go.  Use  gravel,  stones,  boards, 
or  anything  solid  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  car.  A  small  trowel  car- 
ried in  the  tool  box  will  be  appreciated 
when  doing  such  work.  By  building  a 
little  road  in  this  manner  a  friend  of 
mine  got  his  car  out  of  a  bad  ditch  in 
half  an  hour  unassisted.  The  same 
ditch  had  previousy  delayed  another 
machine  over  four  hours,  and  in  that 
case  horses  had  to  be  finally  used. 


Shock  Absorbers 

By  John  Coleman 

A MICHIGAN  reader  who  has  a  five- 
passenger  touring  car  asks  whether 
shock  absorbers  would  be  good  things, 
and  whether  they  have  any  drawbacks. 

A  set  of  good  shock  absorbers  cannot 
do  any  harm.  The  only  danger  in  using 
shock  absorbers  is  in  getting  cheap  ones 
which  may  break.  Those  which  have  a 
devim^  pneumatic  or  otherwise,  for 
chec^shg  the  rebound  are  better  than 
simple  compression  springs. 

They  make  the  car  somewhat  easier 
riding,  though  much  of  the  added  com- 
fort is  doubtless  mental,  simply  from 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  shock  ab- 
sorbers on  the  car.  But  if  you  get 
shock  absorbers,  get  good  ones. 


Low  Gasoline  Mileage 

A WOMAN  subscriber  whose  address 
is  incomplete  writes  that  her  car, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  fourteen  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  runs  only  nine 
miles,  on  good  roads. 

This  difficulty  may  be  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes.  A  new  car  seldom  gives 
as  low  a  gasoline  consumption  as  it  will 
after  a  thousand  miles  of  running  to 
limber  it  up. 


Or  the  spark  may  not  be  advanced  as 
far  as  possible  when  driving,  and  the 
greatest  power  is  not  secured  from  the 
gasoline.  Consequently  more  is  re- 
quired. Or  possibly  a  brake  drum  may 
be  dragging  or  the  lubrication  is  insuf- 
ficient. Or  possibly  the  exhaust  valves 
may  be  improperly  timed  or  need  grind- 
ing. 

Still  another  cause  may  be  the  use  of 
poor  lubricating  oil  which  allows  some 
of  the  gas  in  the  cylinders  to  escape 
during  compression.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  correcting  a  trouble  of 
this  kind  is  to  have  an  automobile  ex- 
pert who  is  familiar  with  that  particu- 
lar make  of  machine  give  it  a  run  of 
several  miles.  The  manner  in  which  the 
machine  responds  to  the  throttle  will  be 
the  best  index  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  With  practice  one  learns  to 
economize  in  gasoline  by  running  the 
car  uniformly,  seldom  using  the  brake, 
and  by  using  a  lean  mixture. 

However,  as  some  cars  use  more  gaso- 
line than  others  of  the  same  size  and 
weight,  the  matter  of  gasoline  mileage 
is  worth  looking  into  before  purchasing 
an  automobile. 


Car  in  Hay  Barn 

By  Frank  Orr 

"TS  IT  safe,"  writes  an  Ohio  reader, 
1  "to  keep  an  automobile  in  the  barn 
which  contains  hay  and  straw  and 
where  we  never  go  with  a  lantern?  Of 
course  I  should  place  my  gasoline  tank 
some  distance  from  the  building.  I  do 
not  care  to  build  a  garage  until  spring, 
but  should  like  to  have  use  this  winter 
of  the  machine  I  am  about  to  buy." 

While  a  barn  filled  with  hay  is  not  a 
very  good  place  to  keep  an  automobile, 
there  is  no  serious  danger  if  a  few  sim- 
ple precautions  are  observed.  Keep  a 
large  pan  under  the  machine  to  catch 
any  oil  that  may  drip.  Perhaps  several 
pans  may  be  needed.  While  the  drip- 
ping is  usually  slight,  the  pans  will 
keep  the  oil  from  soaking  into  the  barn 
floor. 

Keep  a  half-inch  of  sand  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pans  as  an  extra  precaution. 
Also  allow  no  oily  cloths  to  accumulate 
in  the  barn.  The  most  common  dangers 
will  be  from  the  sources  just  mentioned 
and  from  back-firing  of  the  engine  in 
starting.  But  back-firing  is  not  likely 
to  occur  if  the  machine  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  filtered  gasoline  is  used.  The 
safest  light  to  use  around  a  machine 
kept  in  a  barn  is  an  electric  flash  light, 
which  may  be  had  for  from  $1  to  $2, 
including  the  battery.  Those  using 
standard-size  dry  cells  are  most  eco- 
nomical. 

Keep  the  barn  floor  around  the  car 
free  from  chaff  and  hay  and  the  danger 
from  fire  will  be  very  slight,  especially 
in  winter.  But  build  the  garage  as  soon 
as  you  can. 


From  Ox  Team  to  Motor  Car 

DRIVING  a  high-powered  motor  car 
over  the  same  roads  he  traveled 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  J.  M.  Kimball,  a  pioneer  settler 
of  eastern  Kansas.  Mr.  Kimball  is  now 
eighty  years,  and  the  picture  shows  him 
entertaining  his  grandchildren. 

He  not  only  drives  the  car  but  keeps 
it  in  his  own  garage,  and  takes  care  of 
it  himself.  When  Mr.  Kimball  came  to 
Kansas  from  New  Hampshire  along  in 
the  fifties,  rail  transportation  ceased  at 
St.  Louis,  and  he  finished  his  journey 
by  boat  to  Kansas  City  and  from  there 
he  drove  across  the  prairie  with  ox  team 
and  wagon. 

From  a  rough  ox  wagon  and  no  roads 
at  all  to  a  modern  automobile  and  as- 
phalt paving  is  no  small  step,  but  one  to 
which  a  pioneer  of  the  early  days  is  well 
entitled. 


When  J.  M.  Kimball  drove  into  Kansas  sixty  years  ago  behind  a  yoke  of  plodding  oxen, 
he  little  dreamed  that  he  would  entertain  his  grandchildren  in  this  manner 


WITH  THE  RED  LINE  GROUND  THE  TOP 

"Hipress'*  will  frequently  out- 
wear 2  pairs  of  any  other  rubber 
boots  or  shoes  made !  — 

The  actual  wear  of  over  5,000,000  pairs  of 
Hipress"  proves  this  beyond  question.  For 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  welded — under 
terrific  machine  pressure — into  one  solid  piece 
of  rubber,  just  like  Goodrich  Auto  Tires. 

Genuine  new  Auto  Tire  Tread  Rubber, 
tough  as  nails,  is  used  in  every  pair  of 
Hipress."    Thus  they  frequently  outwear 
all  others  2  (and  even  s)  times. 

38,000  stores  not  only  sell  but  recommend 
"Hipress."  All  Styles,    Look  for 
tue  RED  LINE  'round  the  top  " 
—  it  marks  the  genuine. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

iRED  ^JNE^  Makers,  also,  of  TEXT  AN— the  Good. 

nch  Sole,  that  outwears  leather  on 
leather  shoes,  and 

Goodrich 
••STRAtGHT.LINE" 

Rubber  Overshoes 
Af  it  for  every  foot  and 
^double  wear  in 
every  pair. 


'REDL'NE- 
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Come  lo  Detroit 

The  Autosnobile 


Center 


Detroit 
trained  men  get 
preference  and  get  jobs 
quickly.     No  other  city  can  give 
what  Detroit  offers.     Think  what  it 
means  to  learn  in  the  Michigan  State  Auto 
School.  Factories  endorse  our  school,  glad  to  em- 
ploy our  graduates  or  offer  them  territory  in  which  to 
sell  cars  and  start  garages.  Unlimited  opportunities.  You're 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest  auto  activities.  Men  are 
needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men, 
and  salesmen.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  start  in  business  for  themselves. 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.    You  graduate  in  from  eicht  to  twelve 
weelis.    Our  equipment  is  complete.    Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish, 
getting  factory  training  in  assembling,  block-testing,  road  testing,  everything.    Special  com- 
plete course  In  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting,  separate  from  regular  course.  All 
leading  types  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.  Learn  to  time  motors,  adjust 
carburetors,  magnetos,  valves  and  bearings  quiclcly  and  accurately.     Six-cylinder  Lozier  and  eight- 
cylinder  King  are  used  for  road  instruction.    We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6-20"  chassis  with  3400-r.  p.  ra. 
motor,  the  latest  thing  out,  also  a  1917  Detroiter-6  and  an  Overland.    Just  added  Delco  System  as  used  in 
Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  Twin  "6."    We  have  also  Installed  a  1917  Willys-Knlght  complete  chassis  in 
shop  for  students  to  work  on. 

Detroit  Is  the  Place  to  Learn — Start  Any  Time 


33,000  sq.  f 
of  additionaij 
floor 
spacEL, 


the 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit  and  140 
accessory  and  parts  factories.  Our  students  have 
the  privilege  of  going  thru  any  or  all  of  them.  We 
now  operate  Westinghouse  Auto-Lite  and  Bijur 
Service  Stations.  After  careful  consideration  the 
Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Auto-Lite 
Co.,  and  the  Bijur  Co.  decided  that  our  school  was 
the  best  place  in  Detroit  to  handle  their  service 
stations.  This  has  added  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our  electrical  de- 
partment unequaled.  These  are  special  advantages 
offered  by  no  other  school.  Students  get  actual  ex- 
perience and  training  in  handling  all  kinds  of  elec- 
trical auto  equipment  and  taking  care'  of  trouble. 
We  have  just  installed  a  Sprague  Electric  Dyna- 
mometer for  block-testing  purposes  for  students'  use. 
The  Michigan  State  Auto  School  is  the  only  Auto 


School  having  this  equipment.  Auto  factories  need 
Dynamometer  men  constantly.  We  have  a  greater 
demand  for  our  graduates  than  we  can  meet.  Fac- 
tories, and  Garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men 
who  know  how  to  handle  electrical  equipment  quick- 
ly and  properly.  Detroit  is  the  automobile  center. 
You  get  practical  instruction.  Come  to  our  school 
and  learn  the  auto  business  right.  School  open  all 
the  year.  Enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  Three 
classes  daily:  morning,  afternoon,  evening.  Yoti  can 
work  in  the  factory  in  the  daytime  and  take  course 
at  night. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto 
School  students.  Garages  throughout  the  country 
write  us  for  men.  Auto  factories  write  and  phone  for 
men  constantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  not 
fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.    Come  to  Detroit. 


This  Is  One  of  the  1916  Classes. 


Factory  Co-Operation 

We  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  Auto 
factories  to  put  them  in  touch  with  men  who  intend 
going  into  business  for  themselves.  Think  of  getting 
inside  information.  The  factories  are  looking  for 
trained  men  to  represent  them.  Men  who  know  the 
auto  business  from  A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  demand. 
Come  here  and  start  right — get  the  information 
first-handed  and  don't  wait.  Our  students  get  the 
best  and  latest  things  to  work  on.  Our  electrical  de- 
partment is  thorough  and  complete.  It  is  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  most  competent  electrical  instructors. 


Additional  Building  and  Equipment 

33,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space  in  our  new 
building,  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  equip- 
ment, plenty  of  room  for  students  to  work.  This 
comes  with  our  new  building  at  687-89-91  Wood- 
ward Ave.  Our  school  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  students  come  from  all  over  the  world. 
Men  have  left  after  graduating  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves;  others  have  accepted  good  jobs 
both  in  Detroit  and  over  the  country.  Their  work 
has  proven  that  we  train  them  rightly.  We  are  con- 
stantly adding  new  equipment. 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  lo  qualify  you 
in  a  short  time  for  a  position 
as  chauffeur,  repair  man, 
salesman,  tester,  demon- 
strator, garage  man  or  auto- 
mobile dealer,  paying  from 
S76  to  530O  monthly,  or 
refund  your  money.  We  have 
constantly  more  requests 
for  IMIchlgan  State  Auto 
School  Graduates  than  we 
can  cupply. 


Act  Quickly — Now — Don't  Wait 

Get  full  particulars;  "Auto  School  News"  and  New  Cata- 
log. They  are  both  absolutely  free.  Or  better  still,  jump 
on  a  train,  as  hundreds  have  done,  and  come  to  Detroit, 
the  "Heart  of  the  Automobile  Industry,"  and  team  right. 
Remember  you  can  enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  The 
price  of  course  is  based  on  giving  full  value.  Therefore 
we. cannot  give  another  course  free.  Graduates  in  the 
complete  auto  course  are  competent  to  handle  farm  trac- 
tors. Act  quickly — now.  We  have  no  branches.  Write 
or  cornt'  dirf-ot  to  this  3chool. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

The  Old  Reliable  8-hool  A.  G.  ZEIXER.  President 

1231  Auto  Bldg.,687-89-91Wooilward  Ave. ,1M9SeldonAve. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


DETTROSTT 
llEflin  OF  THE  wrmHustilf 


FACTORIES       CjHtV^  FACTORIES 


So  much  more  f 


Thl.cr  Til.  il«lf  to  anyone 
who  ilnrti  out  to  grt  the 
met  f..r  hi.  monty 
good,  bin.  roomy,  five  p«»- 
■enfcrcar. 

Ctmmrttaa  provo  ■  p'«'n 
cue  to  anyone  who  carcj 
to  know. 

Vo'i  ''  "I't  I'-ive  to  be  on  ei- 
■  nny  .peci' 
iletcrminethc 
I     ,        .    me  you  get  in 
thi.c«i. 

Itt  kdvuitusei  Mind  out  » 

boldly  thiit  they  connot  be 
overlooked  in  a  compari«on 
»rilh  tny  car  Klling  (or  J79S 
—or  for  a  great  deal  mure. 


You  get  more  power— 35- 
horKpowcr  motor  — more 
than  250,000  in  xux. 

You  get  more  root*— 112-inch 
wheelbase. 

You  get  greater  comfort 
long,  48-inch  cantilever  rear 
spring,  and  4-incll  tires. 

You  get  gr«ater  convenience 
—electrical  control  button, 
on  steering  column. 

You  get  bigger,  safer  brakes 
—service,  13>  s  x  i  cn^cr- 
gency,  13x21^. 

You  get  better  cooling— you 
never  heard  of  an  Overland 
overheating. 


This  is  the  Vffff  ' 
carwehmffffh 

to  kII  ODtS  m\ 
thnt  $1000.  I 

In  fact  it'siOga^i 
car  which  tbccx! 
our  enonBOBirx: 
production 
for  $795.  1 

If  youwanttbeM 
money  inibf^ 
roomy,  fivt*pi^ 
of  long  prarad 
supcriolilj  fcwj 
argumeot  pi4 
can  detenAtti 
younelf.  | 


Catalog  tin  Refloat 

The  Willys-Overland  Co^ 


'■NUiUiiiUW 


the  money 


And  back  of  the  car  Im  the 
brieit  and  most  suocc«ru] 
■utDmofaile  oonccm  in  the 
world  that  produces  cw  of 
thii  tixe  and  cUm. 

And  back  of  it  alio  are  the 
brit  eatablifthed,  moit 
lu'  cfmful  automobile  deal- 
ers to  be  found. 

You  can't  beat  such  a  com- 
bination— acar  that  every* 
one  known  b  100' „  right 
mechanically — a  car  that  is 
pnccd  so  low  that  extra 
value  iticica  out  all  over 
it  -«  big  strong  thorough- 
V  eAabliahed  coocem  back 
ef  the  car  and  a  suoccasful 
ntcrpriaing  local  dealer  to 
do  buaincaa  with. 


Sec  the  Ovcrknd  dealer  h 
ywir  nearest  lown—  he  will 
ftladly  show  you  the  car- 
demonstrate  it— give  you 
a  prompt  delivery  —  and 
render  prompt,  efTicient 
service  as  long  as  you  own  it. 

Now  u  tha  time  to buy^-whcn 
you'vatime  to  enjoy  your 
car  and  lots  of  good  driving 
weather. 

And  when  things  freese  up» 
fut  on  your  curtains  and  go 
anyuhere  comfortably  in 
any  kind  of  weather  all 
winter  kxig. 

Same  model,  six  cylinder — 
35-40  horsepower — llftincii 
wbeclbasc,  $935. 


,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Lowest  Prices  q 
Ever  Made  on  World's  Best 

ROOFING 

Freight  Paid 


We  sen  direct  to  you  and  save 
you  all  middlemen's  profits.  We 
ship  everything— rooi in g,  siding, 
ceiling,  wall  boards,  etc.— Freight 
Prepaid.    We  cannot  qaote  you  .v— 
our  low  factory  prices  here  but  is^iJr-J^'--^, 
send  for  our  Big  Rcofins  Book     "Reo"  Metal 
and   see    for  yourself  that  onr  Cluster  Shingles 
prices  are  lowest  ever  quoted,  t-— 


'Reo"  Metal  Shii^oSes 


cost  less,  yet  outlast  three  ordi. 
nary  roofs.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.    Rot  —  fire  —  weather  — 

rust-proof.   Insurance  cost  is  less  .      

—guaranteed  against  lightning-  Spanish  Metal  Tile 

Edwards  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingles, 
Metal  Spanish  Tile.  Reo  Cluster 
Shingles,  Grip- Lock  Roofing  and 
other  Roofings,  Ceiling,  Siding, 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not 
a  pin  point  of  space  exposed  to 
weather. 

Our  Patent 
Interlocking  Device 

prevents  warping,  buckling  or 
breaking.    Protects  nail  holes- 
nails  are  driven  through  under  , 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather,  "w/^^^  _ 
No  special  tools  required.   Easy  Edwards  Patent 
to  'ay.  "Grip.Lock'- 


and  up 

Lowest  prices  on 
Keady-Made  F  i  r  e  - 
Proof  Steel  Garages. 
Set  up  any  place.  Send 
^  postal  for  Garage  Book 
showing  styles,  sizes. 


Edwards  Products  Stand  the  Galvanizing  TestJ 

No  other  galvanizing  can  compare 
with  it.   Bending,  hammering 
or  lightning  won't  cause  it  to 
Sake,  peel  or  crack. 

Get  FREE  Book 

and  you'll  find  that  our  prices 
are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World's  Best  Roofing.  Cou- 
pon brings  Free  Samples,  

Prices  and  Book.  Ask  " 
for  Book  No.  1158.  ^  The  Edwards  Mfs.  Co. 
Hie  Edwards  Mfg.  ^  II08-II58  Pike  St..  Cfncinnati,  0. 
Co.  IIOB-IISit  ^  Please  send  FREE  Samples, 
Pike  Street  ^•^^  "eight  Paid  prices  and  World's 
Cincinnati  ✓  1158. 
Ohio  ^ 

Name.  


^  Address  

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Prodncto  in  the  Worid 

FFRRFT^  SALE  — Either  color,  any  .size, 

*  *  ■-'  slnsles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

Iree.         C.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO..  GREE^WIC1I,  O. 

We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Miak, 
Muskrat.  and  all  raw  Furs.   Price  list 
Iree.      M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y.       -       DEPT.  7. 


SKUNK 


Free  Baits  For  Trapper? 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

with  first  shipment.  Write  today  and  get  yours 
early,  mentioning  animals  trapped.  Don't  de- 
lay for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  siiippers. 

Bach  Fur  Co.      Dept.  H       New  Yorit  City 


As  low  as 
$7.90 


$10,000.00 
Backsthis  CHIT 
HertzIerKTook  \  AW 
Portable  Wood 

This  is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  b«  added. 

Qiaranteed  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  If  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  fc  ZooK  Co..  Box  9,  Belloville,  Pa. 


ShipYourFURSto 


Boys — men  —  experienced  trappers — l>e- 
grinners — we  need  skins.  Write fornew 
price  list  on  raccoon,  skunk,  Tnink,  fox, 
moskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  pay  top  prices  and  send  money 
same  day  we  receive  shipment* 
Thonsandssend  as  theircatch  yearly 
because  they  get  a  square  deal  from 
Funs  ten  on  one  pelt  or  a  thousand. 

Writa  for  valuable   FRE^E  Trapper's 
Gaide.   Givea  full  instructions  od  trap- 
pincT  all   Game   Laws:    prices  on  steel 
izap8,eim3.etc.  Sead  for  it  today.  FREJS, 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

966Funsten  Bids*      St.  Louis,  Mo* 


WITTE  Engines! 


Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 


I  tiave  made  it  possible  for  every  worthy  creditable 
man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  bay  an  en- 
gine practically  on  his  own  terms.  No  Money 
Down— Easy  Payments,  Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash. 

Toot  choice  of  payments,  choice  of  en^nes.  for  any  kind 
of  work  DP  to  22  H-P.  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.   Portable,  j 
Eaw-ng  or  Stationary.  Joat  write  what  sronwaotan 
engine  for.  and  pricea. 

V7rite  today  for  free  book.  "How  to  Jndge 
Enirines.    and  my  90-day  trial  offer;  &-year  rcir- 
eranteo;  caab  or  easy  tenrs  of  Da.vmeEt  oL'ers 
and  complete  price  list.— ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
^2067  OildandAv«.,KansaaCity,  Mo. 
2067  Empirs  Bnlldlng, 
Piittbush,  Pa. 


Poultry-Raising 


Where  Hens  Do  Well 

By  Vincent  Lee 

LATELY  I  have  been  a  number  of 
-i  times  at  a  farm  where  a  young  man 
and  his  wife  are  doing  well  with  poul- 
try in  connection  with'  their  butter- 
making  business.  There  are  some  30 
head  of  cattle  on  the  place  and  dairying 
is  supposed  to  be  the  leading  industry; 
but  it  looks  as  if,  first  you  know,  the 
poultry  end  of  it  will  get  big  enough  to 
claim  first  place. 

They  now  have  some  250  hens,  with 
as  many  more  last  spring's  pullets 
about  ready  to  lay.  The  last  day  I  was 
there  the  young  man  told  me  they  were 
getting  around  10  dozen  eggs  a  day. 
The  young  man  himself  takes  care  of 
the  birds,  and  he  is  all  upset  if  they 
do  not  get  their  rations  at  just  such  a 
time  and  in  the  way  he  has  marked  out. 
When  the  other  work  on  the  place 
presses,  however,  the  young  wife  steps 
out  and  feeds  and  waters  them,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  just  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  has  received  her 
training  in  the  poultry  business. 

There  are  two  poultry  houses  on  this 
farm,  each  100  feet  in  length.  One  has 
a  cement  floor,  and  the  other  earth  with 
gTavel  top.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  only  house  on  the  place  was  a 
little  one,  20  feet  long,  and  the  stock 
was  the  common,  everyday  farm  breed; 
but  now  there  are  only  well-bred  White 
Leghorns  to  be  seen  there.  The  market 
for  this  farm  is  New  York,  and  the 
eggs  are  shipped  while  strictly  fresh. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  store- 
keeping  before  coming  on  the  farm,  the 
young  man  understands  the  necessity 
of  getting  eggs  to  market  just  as  soon 
and  in  just  as  attractive  condition  as 
possible  after  they  are  laid.  The  small 
eggs,  what  there  are  of  them,  are  sold 
to  a  local  dealer. 

The  opportunities  for  farm  poultry- 
keeping  most  all  over  this  country  are 
good.  It  would  bring  in  a  good  deal  of 
ready  money  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish fine  fertilizer  for  the  place. 


eases  be  found  to  be  the  prime  dis- 
turber. When  I  ascertain,  by  watching, 
this  particular  bird  I  step  into  the  pen 
and  check  his  savage  assaults  by  plant- 
ing one,  two,  or  even  more,  kicks  against 
his  body.  Then  I  go  away,  but  return 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  I  find  him  or  any 
of  the  others  scrapping,  the  boot  treat- 
ment is  repeated.  Sometimes  I  grab  up 
the  more  quarrelsome  and  whack  them 
with  my  hand  and  shake  them  quite 
roughly  until  they  appear  cowed.  They 
soon  get  so  that  if  I  merely  throw  up 
my  hand  and  yell,  the  cockerels  that 
make  trouble  will  quickly  make  for  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  pen. 

Mind,  I  always  avoid  brutality,  care- 
fully keeping  my  temper,  and  inflicting 
only  reasonable  punishment,  comparable 
to  such  as  is  often  necessary  in  the  case 
of  a  refractory  ox  or  horse.  The  method 
has  worked  wonders  with  me. 


Green  Foods  and  Substitutes 

By  Anna  Wade  Galligher 

A GOOD  supply  of  green  food  not  only 
increases  the  egg  yield  but  reduces 
the  cost  of  production.  Every  poultry 
raiser  should  have  an  oats  sprouter. 
Sprouted  oats  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
green  food  that  I  have  ever  used. 

A  good  substitute  is  green  rye  cut 
when  frozen  and  piled  on  the  ground. 
Then  cover  with  dry  leaves  or  dry  straw 
■several  inches  deep.  Weight  down  the 
dry  covering  with  boards  or  brush.  All 
kinds  of  poultry  like  green  rye  thus  pre- 
served.  It  keeps  until  late  in  winter. 

Corn  silage  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
green  food.  I  also  use  dried  lawn  clip- 
pings. 


Are  you  sure  that  the  commission 
concern  to  whom  your  eggs  and  poultry 
and  other  produce  are  going  is  financi- 
ally reliable?  If  in  doubt,  drop  a  card 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  will  give  you 
the  facts. 


Keeping  Peace  Among  Males 

By  J.  L.  Woodbury 

TO  TAKE  care  of  the '  cockerels,  es- 
pecially the  choice  birds  selected  for 
sale  or  breeding,  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  confronting 
the  breeder  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
After  being  separated  from  the  pullets, 
they  will  as  a  rule  run  harmoniously 
together  for  some  time.  But  some  day, 
in  a  playful  "brush,"  two  may  get  their 
tempers  started.  Then  a  real  fight  en- 
sues, which,  if  not  interrupted,  most 
likely  results  in  spoiling  one  or  both  as 
a  show  prospect  or  as  a  candidate  for 
a  fancy  price. 

Returning  the  birds  to  a  flock  after 
they  have  been  removed  for  a  few  days, 
as  is  often  necessary  in  show  season 
when  short  of  room,  will  always  start 
trouble.     One  bird  will  in  nearly  all 


Finishing  for  Fancy  Price 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

TO  GET  the  most  dollars  out  of  my 
market  poultry  I  aim  to  finish  them 
to  the  best  possible  condition.  To  do 
this  I  depend  on  crate  fattening  and 
select  the  cockerels  that  are  ready  for 
the  grade  of  birds  I  wish  to  market, 
whether  broilers,  springers,  or  roasters, 
put  them  in  the  fattening  pen  in  a  com- 
fortable place  off  the  ground.  I  begin 
feeding  with  a  moderate  ration  and 
increase  the  feed  so  that  in  three  days 
they  are  eating  all  they  will  consume. 
I  never  leave  any  feed  in  the  hopper 
after  they  stop  eating.  I  supply  the 
birds  with  milk  to  drink,  together  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  coarse  flour,  two 
parts  corn  meal,  mixed  to  a  moist  con- 
sistency with  milk,  morning  and  noon. 
Also  all  the  corn  and  mixed  grain  they 
will  eat  at  night.  Charcoal,  grit,  and 
oyster  shell  are  before  them  all  the  time. 

After  the  birds  stop  eating,  curtains 
are  drawn  over  the  crate,  then  the  birds 
sit  quiet  until  next  feeding  time.  I 
always  dust  each  bird  with  insect  pow- 
der before  placing  them  in  the  feeding 
crate,  and  no  bird  is  fed  if  not  in  tiptop 
condition. 

Practically  the  same  treatment  is 
given  to  the  old  hens  that  are  to  be 
turned  off  to  make  room  for  young 
stock.  But  with  hens  less  care  is  neces- 
sary in  crate  feeding.  About  all  that  is 
required  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  corn 
meal  made  into  a  moist  mash  mixed  with 
milk,  and  allow  them  plenty  of  milk  to 
drink,  and  water  .as  well.  These  old 
hens  marketed  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew holidays  bring  me  from  22  to  25 
cents  a  pound,  but  they  must  be  fat  and 
can't  be  too  fat,  and  must  be  sold  alive. 
September  20th  to  23d  inclusive,  this 
year,  was  a  big  market  for  the  old  hens 
with  me.  For  years  I  have  sold  fat  hens 
in  September  and  October  for  big  prices 
for  the  Hebrew  trade. 

If  poultrymen  will  write  to  the  whole- 
salers in  large  cities  regarding  fat  hens 
and  get  the  dates  when  there  is  the  best 
demand  for  the  Hebrew  holiday  trade, 
they  can  realize  some  good  money  from 
this  source. 


Two  weeks  feeding  in  these  pens  gave  Mr.  Roat  an  added  profit  of  from  15  to 

30  cents  a  bird 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Pull  Bii  Siumps 

^  Itand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheap])'— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  puUed 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Worlcs  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jaclc.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4S-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Knipp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER. 

,  Stump 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  47 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Dorable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Maa- 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Poll  a  to  a  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
1>6  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  eogiae 
ever  built.      Engine  boolf  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
11S1  Kinc  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSASk 

POULTRY  PAPER  periodical.  ui>- 

•  to -date:  tells 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  proflt 
Four  months  for  10  cents. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  Dept.  90,  SyracTise.N.  Y. 

SQUf^B  BOOK  FREE 

Make  money  breeding  PR  squabs,  1917  markets 
highest  on  record.  Start  at  once.  Enlarge.  We 
teach  you  how  to  sell  best  as  well  as  how  to  raise. 
Write  at  once  for  this  big  free  book  to  the  founder  of  thesouab 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO.,  603  HOW- 
ARD  ST^MELROSE  HIGHLANDS,  MASSACHUSETT& 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

OR  US.  Big  money,  stock  costs  a  trifie  and 
we  buy  all  you  raise  at  S2.00  each; 


also  Cavies,  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox,  Sijuabs, 
Pheasants,  Frogs,  etc.  Contract.  In- 
Btruction  book,  copy  of  our  Pet  Stock  MsieA- 
z\nc  for  a  dime,  nono  free.  Address 

Th8BelgiaaHare,Depi.9,  Holmes  Park. Mo. 


MantI  &  Power  „ 

rfayes  sprayers 


BTOI I  IT-Cft/i— finest  known  spray.  Insures 
r  -rVW  biff  profits.   50  Styles  from 

emaTl  Hand  to  largest  Power 
[sprayers.  Spraving-  <;aide  and 
hig  catslosue  FREE,  Send 
postal.  ■ 
HAYES  PUMP  ft  PLANTER  CO. 
D«ftt.  O.    Galva.  III. 


IGEONS 


BeHer  Than  Chickons 

YounR  pi«eons(squabs)briDg 
40  to  60c  each  when  3  to  4 
weeks  old.  Big:  demand  in  city  mar- 
kets. Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily 
clear  $4  per  vear.  Always  penned 
up.  Very  little  space  and  money 
Deeded  to  start.  Free  Book  explains  all 
Majestic  Squab  Co..  Deot.  10.  At>el\_^owa 


1-i      1.     L    applied  to  eggs 
r.OTCy -O-  iiarP.n    during  mcuba. 

*  ^-w**  ^j^jj  strength- 
ens the  chick  and  weakens  the  shell.  It  supplies 
frfee  oxygen,  absorbs  carbon  dio.Kide  and  makes  brittle  and 
porous  the  anima!  matter  of  the  shell.  The  biggest  thing 
ever  offered  to  pc  oltrj'men.  50  test  hatches  show  average 
of  96  per  cent  for  j.gg-o-hatch  eggs  and  81  per  cent  for 
eggs  not  treated,  right  In  samo  machUte.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample,  for  50  to  100  egga.  FuU  size  package,  for  6(K) 
eggs,  50  cents  postpaid.  Booklet  free. 
GEO.   H.   LEE  CO.,   212   Lea   Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nab. 


CORRECT  Coal  buvnin6  HOVER 


tPatent  Pending)  y; 
Prices  (pioted  are  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Costs  Less  to  Buy- 
Less  to  Run 

You  can  pay  more — ^but  can't 
get  more.  Capacity  50  to 
1500  chicks.  Self -feeding  and 
regulating.  Gas  and  spark 
tight.  Portable  and  everlast- 
ing. Coal  only  once  in  24  hours. 
Costs  but  5c  a  day  to  run. 

Don  *t  take  an  imitation. 
This  is  the  only  BIG  Vjalue. 
Write  for  circular. 

COEBECT  HATCHEE  CO. 
Dept. -20,  LeesTlUe,  Carroll  ro„  Ohio 


Lightweight 


pttsh  man:  Engines 


Btiiltlifrht,  built  right— for  farmera  who  want  an  en- 
eme  to  do  many  Jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  oi^e 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throtiie  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runsatanyspeed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  the  original  and 
successful  Binder  engine. 
Saves  a  team  and  saves  the 
ciop.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.\ 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.   Engine  Book  free, 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WO 
807  N.  21st  St^  Uncoln,  Nebr, 


iFbr  All  FarmWbrk 


4to20H.P 
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Our  Fortieth  Year 

[CONTINUED  FBOM  PAGE  9] 

weed  growth  in  grains,  grasses,  culti- 
vated crops,  and  fallow  land,  and  as 
an  improved  means  of  controlling  pests 
that  can  be  destroyed  by  plowing  under 
the  adult  insects  and  their  eggs. 

"Making  Insect  Models,"  by  Day  Al- 
len Willey,  tells  how  a  woman  ento- 
mologist does  helpful  work  in  making 
large  models  of  crop-damaging  insects. 
These  models  are  several  hundred  times 
the  size  of  the  insect. 

"Growing  Rice  in  California,"  by  Ar- 
thur L.  Dahl.  The  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  rice  industry  in  California 
has  naturally  raised  the  question: 
"What  are  the  elements  necessary  for 
rice  culture?"  Mr.  Dahl  answers  this 
question  very  well. 

"Getting  Settlers,"  by  S.  R.  Winters. 
To  raise  useful  men  and  women  as  well 
as  good  vegetables  is  the  object  of  a 
colonization  plan  operated  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  plan  was  started 
ten  years  ago  by  a  man  who  inherited 
1,200  acres  of  truck  land  from  his  fa- 
ther. Now  the  colonization  plan  is 
operated  on  several  thousand  acres. 

"Handling  Boy  Help,"  by  R.  E.  Jones. 
This  article  gives  Mr.  Jones's  experi- 
ence, and  tells  how  he  met  the  problem 
of  boy  help. 

"Concrete  Culverts,"  by  Alfred  R. 
Williams.  Hind  wheels  in  a  ditch !  How 
familiar  are  these  words  to  many  a 
farmer!  Perhaps  it  is  at  threshing 
time.  The  threshing  outfit  is  on  the 
way  to  the  farm,  and  the  extra  men  are 
hired  and  waiting  for  the  work  to  be- 
gin. The  thresher  leaves  "the  public 
road  and  is  in  the  lane  on  the  way  to  the 
grain  stack.  Crash!  An  old  wooden 
culvert  over  a  ditch  gives  way.  You 
know  the  rest. 

"Making  a  SmaU  Farm  Pay,"  by  Fred 
L.  Holmes.  Individual  initiative  is  the 
mainspring  in  making  a  small  farm  pay. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  F.  F,  Showers  of 
Wisconsin,  from  an  actual  trial  on  40 
acres.  The  story  instilled  such  inspira- 
tion that  it  is  told  in  a  little  booklet  sent 
out  to  their  customers  by  more  than  one 
hundred  Wisconsin  banks.  For  twenty- 
three  years  Mr.  Showers  was  a  school 
teacher,  then  he  bought  a  farm  and 
went  to  work.  He  has  made  his  little 
farm  a  big  success. 

"The  Bedroom,"  by  Ruth  M.  Boyle. 
Occasionally  the  visitor  on  the  farm  is 
ushered  into  an  airy  bedroom  where  the 
harmonious  color  scheme,  the  dainty 
curtains,  the  simple,  well-made  furni- 
ture, and  the  spotless  linen  all  suggest 
rest  and  refreshment.  But  more  fre- 
quently both  family  and  guest  sleep  in 
stuffy,  unattractive  quarters  where  lit- 
tle or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  wall 
paper  or  furnishings. 

"Making  the  Most  Out  of  Alfalfa,"  by 
E.  R.  Adams.  Many  growers  of  alfalfa 
used  to  market  their  entire  output  in 
the  form  of  hay.  Rain  changed  this 
plan.  Feeding  the  poorer  grades  of  al- 
falfa hay  and  the  threshed  alfalfa  hay 
to  live  stock  has  increased  tiieir  profits. 

"Finishing  Western  Lambs,"  by  An- 
drew M.  Paterson.  Three  hundred  and 
ten  lambs  were  bought  on  the  Denver 
market.  They  were  shipped  to  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  and  fed  out.  The  profits 
from  the  lambs,  when  sold  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  market,  varied  from  $1.60  to 
$1.79  a  head.  Other  excellent  sheep  ar- 
ticles are  "Handling  Sheep  on  Farms," 
by  Joseph  A.  Rickart,  and  "Sheep  for 
Renovation,"  by  H.  H.  Sheperd. 

"Raising  Hogs  on  Irrigated  Land,"  by 
W.  C.  McCormick.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  pork  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  outside  the  corn  belt. 
While  com  constitutes  the  best  ration 
in  fattening  hogs,  there  are  other  grains 
successfully  raised  in  irrigated  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  produce  re- 
sults nearly  equal  to  com. 

"Controlling  Foul  Brood  Among 
Bees,"  by  Oscar  Kazmeier.  Foul  brood 
is  doing  its  greatest  damage  with  small- 
farm  beekeepers.  Once  the  disease  gets 
a  hold,  it  spreads  so  rapidly  that  a  small 
apiary  may  be  wiped  out.  Mr.  Kaz- 
meier tells  how  to  save  your  bees. 

Other  big  features  are:  "Testing 
Dairy  Breeds,"  "The  Fertilizer  Indus- 
try," "Farming  with  Twenty  Inches  of 
Rain,"  "Hog-Cholera  Serum,"  "Blackleg 
Serum,"  "Improvement  in  Farm  Ma- 
chinery," "Dairy  Cows  on  $500-an-Acre 
Land,"  "Running  Water  for  $50," 
"Dusting  Fruit  Trees,"  "  "The  Motor 
Car,"  "The  Gasoline  Engine,"  "Farm- 
ing with  Tractors,"  "Home  Improve- 
ments," and  "Lighting  the  Farm." 

This  is  my  forecast  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  year  1917.  Does  it  in- 
terest you,  and  do  yon  want  it?  I  hope 
you  will  say — 600,000  strong — ^YES. 


Plan  as  if  you  expected  to  live  a  thou- 
sa,nd  years.  If  there  is  anything  that 
will  knock  the  props  out  from  under  the 
best  living,  it  is  to  think  you  are  at  the 
end  of  your  rope — nothing  left,  except 
a  few  days  more  of  waiting  and  water- 
ing for  trouble. 
£ 


Same  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Again 
Breaks  Ocean  to  Ocean  Record 

On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 
Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 
World's  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Car  which  ran 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours 
and  31  minutes,  started  back  from  New  York  on  its 
arrival  there  and  again  made  the  transcontinented 
trip  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it. 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the  one-way 
trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was  2^  days  longer 
than  the  time  required  by  the  Super -Six. 

No  other  automobile  ever  made  the  round  trip 
against  time.  Yet  in  both  the  going  and  return 
trips  the  Hudson  Super-Six  lowered  the  best  pre- 
vious one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  ten  days  tie  Super-Six 
covered  6,952  milts. 

Covmting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down  to  the 
speed  restrictions  of  350  cities,  towns  and  villages 
each  way,  the  average  time  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  and  back  to  San  Francisco  was 
almost  700  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between  £lko, 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy  mountain 
rains  were  encountered.  In  the  going  trip  that 
distance  was  covered  in  20H  hours.  On  account 
of  the  rain  and  mud,  35  hours  were  required  on 
liie  return.  Under  similar  road  conditions  as 
were  met  in  the  going  trip  the  return  would  have 
been  under  S  days. 

Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth- 
while Record 

There  are  no  important  world's  records  which 
refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
hasn't  won.  The  best  former  records  are  too 
easy  for  the  Super-Six.  The  events  are  too 
easily  won.  For  instance,  in  the  24-hour  record, 
1819  miles,  it  exceeded  the  best  former  record 
by  52%. 

And  the  Super-Six  made  the  best  time  in  the 
world's  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike's  Peak.  The 
best  time  for  100  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  in  one  hour  and  the  fastest  time  for  a 
stock  chassis  at  the  rate  of  1023^  miles  an  -hour. 

Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson  Super-  ~ 


Sx  has  more  endurance  than  we  have  ever 
claimed  for  iti 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that  round 
trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  light  weight  7-passenger  phaeton? 
Previous  records  were  made  with  roadsters  and 
stripped  cars,  but  the  Hudson  at  all  times  car- 
ried three,  and  sometimes  four,  passengers,  and 
with  its  baggage  weighed  in  excess  of  5,000 
pounds. 

No  Engineer  Hopes  to 
Excel  It 

Remember  that  the  Super-Six  is  a  Hudson 
invention  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cyEndar 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But 
in  the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.   That  adds  80%  to  efficiency. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yidds  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince 
you  that  it  cannot  be  superseded. 

Save  $175  Now 

For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  deBvery  now. 
Last  stunmer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and  thou- 
sands must  wait  next  spring. 

Then  by  buying  now  you  can  save  $175.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super- 
Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and  the 
same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get  now  will 
be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  except  for  some  minor  details. 


Phaeton,  7-passen^r  .  .  $1475  Touring  Sedan 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  .  1473  Umousine  .  . 
Cabriolet,  3-pasEenger    •    .    1775  (Prices  f. 


......  $2000  '  Town  Car     .   .    .    .  . 

......  2750      Town  Car  Landaulet  , 

7.  Ik  Detroit^  Limousine  l-andautet 


$27S0 
2850 
.  2SS0 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT 

j]Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
r  heavily  galvanized — a  strong, 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
T  sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values: 
-inch  Kog  Fence  -  15  cts.  a  rod* 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  21  cts.  a  rod. 
48-inch  Pouitry  Fence  -  27  cts.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 
I  Our  his  Catalog  of  fence  values  Bhows  100  styles 
land  heicrhts  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
j  money -saving  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It's  free. 

IkITSELRBAN  BROS.  Bos  271  Muncie,  Ind. 


IwRrrs 

FOR 
ICATALOU 


FORE -DOOR. 


'CUTTERS/JS\ 


e  FIram  $tO  «e  $SO  by  Bvylae 
Direct  From  The  Factory 

S)reel917  Catalog  ahowBPUuwhBBaBomanew 
modds  of  onr  sturdy.  Btyh^,  raay-ridiDg 
cutteis  at  bazBaiB  pricca.  Getoor  fuc 

torytczus  on  cutter      ^Wtfht  Inim.  md 
.   rnnaer  Btf  rhmynto.  AdiLt— oeBtal  to 
IWLMMZOO  CAgBIM* 

hmrness  oo. 
SOStHilardSLKilainaoMlidl. 


,!li;f OjOO 9 000  "f o I* . ,  -  F*ii  fS  ■ 


We  have  a  tniUion  In  cash  ready  to  pay  you  for  your  furs.   This  means 
safe,  prompt  returns.  We  pay  full  prices  shown  on  our  price  list.  No  deduc- 
tions made  on  pretext  of  commission,  transportation  or  anything  else. 
No  one  pays  more.  If  higrher  prices  are  Quoted  beware  of  deductions. 
Thousands  of  hunters  and  trappers  make  sure  living:  by  depending 
on  OUT  fair  dealines.   Farmers  who  quit  others  stay  with  ue.   Why  run 
risks  of  losing  a  whole  season's  work  by  sending  furs  to  someone  yoa. 
are  not  sure  of?  Kemember,  81,000,000  in  cash  and  a  thirty-year 
reputation  are  behind  our  offer.    Write  today  for  price  list, 
Then  we  will  keep  you  posted  on  every  turn  in  the  fur  market, 
so  no  one  can  mislead  you.  Originators  of  Ciassifled  Price  List. 
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TRAPPERS-Get  <mre  Money 

for  Skunk,  Raccoon,  Mink,  Opossura.  Mmkrat,  Foxec 
and  otiber  Fur  Bearers  collected  in  your  sectioa 
SHIP  YOCK  FURS  DIRECT  <o  ••SHUBERT"the  laroesJ 
house  lo  the  WorM  dealing  exdosively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  F0RS 

a  reliable—responsible — safe  Fur  House  with  an  Tin  blemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  cetrtnry,"  a  long  sue- 
<»ss£ul  record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt.SATIS  FACTORY 
ANU  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "ffitjt  ftJnAert  &Im>|Jtr." 
the  'reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list 
Write  £or  it— NOW— it's  FREE 

AO  QHITRFRT  T»-»^  25-27  west  austin  ave. 
.  £>.  01  lVJ13il.rV  1  ,  inC  .  Dept.  101,  CHICAGO,  U.  P.  A. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  Far-m  Liniment 

Winter  is  the  critical 
period  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  in 
fact  all  the  living  assets  of 
the  farm. 

The  vitality  required  to  resist 
cold  and  exposure  draws  on 
their  reserve  strength  and  long 
inactivity  increases  the  danger 
from  disease. 

Because  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  when  emer- 
gency treatment  was  impera- 
tive, it  has  been  aptly  called  the 
farmer's  "veterinary"  and  has 
served  him  in  this  capacity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  2Sc.  50c. 
and  $1.00  bottles.  There 
is  six  times  the  quantity  of 
the  25c.  size  in  the  dol- 
lar bottle.  Full  direc- 
tions for  its  use  with 
every  package. 


liniment 

i;PENETRATES  WITHOUT :RUBBINt 


Cooked  feed  meana  bigger  profits  from  your  horses,  cattle, 
J     **"E8,  sheep  and  poultry.   The  feed  tastes  better,  is 
are  digestible,  bigger  in  bulk  and  more  nourishing. 

"FARMER'S  FAVORITE** 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Take  the  chill  off  water  in  winterand  feed  cooked 
veffotablea  andfirain.  Use  it  to  boil  sap^  render 
lard,  sterilize  milk  cans,  boil  sprayine  mixtures, 
eto.  Will  boil  four  bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten 
minutes.  Cooks  quickly.  L;ttle  fuel — cobs  to 
chunks.  25  to  300  ffal.  capacity — six  sizes.  Set 
up  anywhere.  Guaranteed  everywhere.  Inter- 
esting', convincing  circulars  free. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
72-86  Owego  SI.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Big  Profits  in  Butter-making 

— if  you  can  make  high-grade  butter. 
The  new  book  "How  to  Make 
Creamery  Butter  on  the  Farm"  tella 
you  how,  explains  clearly  every  proc- 
ess of  scientific  butter-making. 
Most  practical  and  un- 
derstandablewbrkpub- 
lished  on  the  subject. 

Used  as  a  text  book  in  many 
Agricultural  Colleges. 
Worth  31. 
Special  Offer — send  20c  for  a 
copy.    Money  back,  if  not 
satisfied. 

Minnetonna  Company 
1905  Fanners  Bank  Bldg. 
Owatonna,  Minn. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  1,  C 
Swine  1863 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed- 
ins  and  feeding  scrub 
hOBs?  Two  of  our  O.  L 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2806 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam- 
ple pair  of  famous  O.  L 
C.  hogson  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant.   We  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bredhogsinthe  world. 

All  Foreigrn  Shipments 
U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  L  C.  Hogs  for  52  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Write — to-day— 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale  ' ' 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
101  VickersBldg.,  Cleveland.  0. 


Good 

to  tlie 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  mucii  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?°''*°  Raisecaives 

■  .Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BUtcMorJ  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Depl.3     Wankegu,  111. 


Valuable  Cow  from  $10  Calf 

By  E.  A.  Lagergren 

A YEAR  ago  last  September  I  paid  a 
neighbor  $10  for  a  heifer  calf  only 
two  weeks  oli  We  bought  a  quart  of 
new  milk  and  a  gallon  of  skim  milk  a 
day,  costing  us  about  $5  a  month.  Soon 
she  was  able  to  eat  hay,  and  we  tied  her 
in  our  little  orchard  where  we  had  oats 
and  vetch  planted.  Here  she  lived  fat 
until  time  to  plow. 

In  April  we  put  her  to  pasture  at  $1 
a  month,  and  in  October  we  brought  her 
home  with  calf.  She  is  as  nice  a  looking 
cow  as  one  would  want,  and  we  valufe 
her  at  $100.  In  fact,  we  could  not  buy 
one  that  suited  us  as  well  for  that 
amount. 

We  live  in  town  and  have  a  large 
family,  and  have  tried  several  times  to 
get  a  good  cow  that  would  pay  for  her- 
self, but  people  will  not  sell  a  good  cow, 
only  the  scrubs.  This  cow  is  now  six- 
teen months  old,  and  has  cost  us  less 
than  $40,  and  this  has  come  so  gradu- 
ally that  we  have  not  missed  it. 


Leaky-Teat  Problem 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

"pLEASE  tell  me  if  anything  can  be 
A  done  for  a  cow  that  has  leaky  teats. 
The  milk  runs  out  almost  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day." 

This  question  which  a  North  Caro- 
lina reader  brings  up  may  be  solved  in 
several  ways.  First,  soak  the  cow's 
teats  twice  daily  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum  in  cold  water.  If  this  does  not 
do  the  work,  paint  the  ends  of  the  teats 
with  flexible  collodion,  coat  after  coat 
after  each  milking. 

If  that  plan  does  not  stop  the  leaking, 
tie  a  wide  tape  around  the  teat  just 
above  its  tip,  but  be  careful  not  to 
shut  off  the  circulation  of  blood,  as  that 
would  cause  sloughing  and  sores.  A' 
wide  weak  rubber  band  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  Surgeon's  tape  is  some- 
times used,  but  that  interferes  with 
milking  and  requires  the  use  of  a  milk- 
ing tube  which  must  be  boiled  before 
each  milking  to  sterilize  it.  Do  not  use 
surgeon's  tape  and  the  milking  tube  un- 
less all  other  methods  fail. 


Another  Premature  Milker 

'OEEING  your  question  to  dairymen," 
writes  a  New  York  reader,  "as  to  a 
heifer  being  brought  to  her  milk  before 
she  is  bred,  I  will  say  that  she  will 
freshen  as  usual.  We  raised  a  Jersey 
heifer,  and  when  she  was  a  little  over 
a  year  old  we  turned  some  little  calves 
into  the  same  pasture  with  her.  The 
calves  nursed  the  heifer  and  brought 
her  to  her  milk. 

"We  then  sold  the  little  calves  and 
milked  the  heifer.  She  gave  a  tumbler- 
ful twice  a  day.  Neighbors  said  she 
never  would  be  worth  a  dollar  as  a 
dairy  cow.  But  when  two  years  old  she 
had  her  first  calf,  and  there  never  was 
a  better  cow  in  our  dairy  than  she  was. 

"Our  little  daughter  would  milk  her 
out  in  the  open  pasture  anywhere,  she 
was  so  gentle." 


Contagious  Abortion 

CONTAGIOUS  abortion  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  loss  of  $20,000,000  annu- 
ally to  cattlemen  of  the  country.  This 
includes  dead  calves  and  lowered  milk 


production.  The  situation  with  regard 
to  the  disease  is  summed  up  as  follows 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Contagious  abortion  is  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  tuberculosis. 

It  is  rapidly  spreading  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Congress  appropriated  at  its  last  ses- 
sion $50,000  to  study  the  scourge  fully 
and  develop  methods  for  its  control. 

Contagious  abortion  is  a  germ  dis- 
ease which  prevents  the  bearing  of  live 
calves  and  frequently  causes  cows  to  be- 
come sterile  and  remain  dry. 

The  germ  is  carried  from  animal  to 
animal  and  from  herd  to  herd  by  means 
of  infected  breeding  stock,  by  feed,  wa- 
ter, or  discharges  of  aborting  animals. 

The  most  practical  means  of  control- 
ling the  disease  known  at  the  present 
time  are  disinfection  of  barns  and  prem- 
ises and  antiseptic  treatment  of  diseased 
animals. 

No  satisfactory  internal  medicines 
and  no  serum  treatments  for  it  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  preparing  a  bulletin  which  will 
give  full  particulars  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preventing  and  combating  the 
disease. 


Dairy-Cow  Appraisals 

PERSONS  who  buy  or  sell  dairy 
cattle  will  be  interested  in  the  con- 
clusions of  J.  C.  McDowell,  farm  man- 
agement specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  McDowell 
has  made  a  canvass  among  breeders  to 
find  out  at  what  age  certain  classes  of 
dairy  stock  reach  their  greatest  value, 
and  also  how  these  prices  compare  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Holstein  cows,  he  concludes,  reach 
their  greatest  money  value  at  six  years 
of  age,  but  the  values  do  not  vary  much 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight 
years.  After  a  cow  is  eight  years  old 
her  value  decreases  rapidly.  For  in- 
stance, a  grade  Holstein  calf  worth  $10 
at  birth  is  worth  $61  as  a  two-year-old, 
$91  at  four  years,  $102  at  six  years,  $93 
at  eight  years,  $60  at  twelve  years,  and 
$44  at  fourteen  years. 

A  pure-bred  Holstein  worth  $62  at 
birth  is  worth  $200  at  three  years  of 
age,  $256  at  six  years,  and  $82  at  four- 
teen years.  Holstein  cows  in  their 
prime  have  about  the  same  value  all 
over  the  country,  but  Holstein  calves  or 
old  cows  are  cheaper  in  the  East  than  in 
the  Central  West.  This  difference  is  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  cost  of  feed  in 
the  East. 

Highly  bred  Guernseys  reach  -  their 
greatest  value  in  their  fifth  year,  but 
grade  Guernseys  and  all  Jerseys  are 
most  valuable  when  six  years  old.  Ayr- 
shire cows  in  their  prime  are  worth 
from  $5  to  $16  more  per  head  in  East- 
ern States  than  in  the  Central  West, 
but  calves  and  old  cows  are  worth  less. 

Pure-bred  dairy  calves  are  worth 
from  four  to  six  times  as  much  as  grade 
calves,  and  even  as  old  cows  pure-bred's 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  grades. 
This  is  due  to  the  possibility  that  the 
old  cows  may  still  produce  valuable 
calves. 


The  Old  and  the  New 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

BUILDINGS  are  like  an  open  book, 
read  by  all  who  can  see.  And  noth- 
ing tells  the  prosperity  of  a  farmer  bet- 
ter than  good  substantial  buildings. 
True,  they  may  not  be  entirely  paid  for, 
but  neither  are  our  public  improve- 
ments. 

A  20x40-foot  barn,  too  often  built  of 
rough,  unpainted  boards,  may  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  in  days  when  the 
cultivated  acreage  was  small.  But  now, 
with  many  acres  under  the  plow  and 
with  large  herds  of  dairy  cows,  a  big 
bam  with  its  attached  silo  is  necessary 
for  the  well-conducted  farm.  In  the 
picture,  taken  in  Ohio,  the  old  barn, 
rough  and  unattractive,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  new  one,  neatly 
painted  and  nearly  surrounded  by  trees. 


That  times  have  changed  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  these  two  barns, 
operations  and  ideas  require  buildings  in  proportion  to  them 
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A  Jump  in  Her  Record 

Most  every  herd  has  one  or  more  cows  that 
seem  sluggish  and  low  in  jdeld  without  any- 
apparent  reason.  In  many  cases  this  may  be 
due  to  some  vital  organ  becoming  overworked. 
Proper  treatment  is  needed  to  build  up  the 
system  and  fortify  the  cow  against  serious 
disease. 

'  If  you  have  such  a  cow,  buy  a  package  of 
Kow-Kure  from  your  feed  dealer  or  druggist 
and  use  according  to  directions.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  the  difference  it  makes  in  her 
general  health  and  milk  yield.  Kow-Kure  is 
especially  recommended  as  a  preventive  and 
cure  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Milk  Fever, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  Re- 
tained Afterbirth. 

Write  for  free  Treatise,  "Hie  Home  Gow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville,  Vt 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

3^=^Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power,  23  styles. 
S3.80toS40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  calialog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Oepl.  B-3733  Filbcrl  SI.,  Philadelphia,  P9. 
Oe;)!.  X-3703  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


QUALITY  MEANS  ECONOMY 

in  the  matter  of  Horse  Nails. 
Theman  whose  horses  are  shod 
with  Capewell  nails  gets  a  safe, 
dependable  and  lasting  nail— one 
that  gives  lull  value  for  his  shoe- 
ing bills. 

Ask  for  the  Capewell— best  nail  In  the  world  at  a  fair 
price,  not  cheapest  regardless  of  quality. 


Only  $2  Down 

Year  to  Pay![~ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light rmming7 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f)er  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
arger  sizes  ap  to6  I- !^  shown  here. 

30  Davs*  Free  Trial  Ear°^  cost 

*  .  and  more  by  what 

it  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brinps  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct- from- factory"  offer. 
Bny  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  d^i 

2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUNO 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 

1ilanW*'*3^°'<"'>sDaaleOMEN  with  a 
man  Sawing  Machine  DealS  £,  Cross-cut  Saw 
5  to  9  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


Our  1917  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  wlU 
last  longer  than  ever.    Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  s 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.    Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M12  and  low  price.   First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harriion  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSOF?BINE 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — -only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per  bottle  de- 
livered. Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  M  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Winner  Again — 
Thanks  to  SAVE-The-HORSE 

Geers.  Murphy.  Cox  and  other  famous  trainers  attest  to  the 
ronarkable  cures  made  with  SAVE-The-HORSE. 
Learn  a  lesson  from  them.    Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
When  you  n«d  it.  you  need  it  badly. 

Save-The-Horse  is  sold  with  a  Signed  &)ntract-Bond  to 
'return  money  if  remedy  faib  on  Ringbone — ^Thoropin — 
SPAVIN  . or  ANY  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Disease. 

FREE  expert  veterinary  advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee- 
Bond.  Send  today.for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK.  Ifi 
our  21  years'  experience  in  treating  every  known  lameness. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  59  Conunerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  eeU  Save-the-Horse  with  CONTRACT,, 
or  we  send  by  Fateel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


NOVEMBER  18,  1916 
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Live  Stock 


Breeding  Heifers  Too  Young 

By  R.  B.  Rushing 

SCARCELY  a  farm  paper  that  has  a 
live-stock  department  but  what  has 
more  or  less  to  say  about  weeding  or 
culling  out  poor  cows,  hence  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  makes  so  many  poor  cows 
at  the  present  time?  _  The  present  high 
price  and  the  scarcity  of  good  dairy 
cows  are  a  great  temptation  for  the 
cattleman  who  has  a  large  herd  of 
yielding  heifers  of  the  milking  breed  to 
breed  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  and  get  into  milk  in  order  to  get 
high  prices  for  them  for  dairy  purposes. 

This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
many  a  young  cow  has  been  weeded  out 
of  the  herd  as  a  cull  and  found  her  way 
to  the  butcher's  block,  when  if  she  had 
been  kept  a  few  months  longer  before 
breeding  she  would  have  made  a  profit- 
able milker  for  the  dairy  herd.  I  have 
seen  year-old  calves  bred  when  they 
were  no  more  fit  to  become  mothers  than 
a  six-months-old  calf.  This  forced  them 
to  become  mothers  before  they  were  two 
years  old,  placing  them  in  a  weak  and 
nervous  condition  with  not  enough  vi- 
tality to  support  the  calf.  They  were 
expected  to  give  as  much  milk  jgnd  the 
milk  as  rich  in  butterfat  and  milk  solids 
as  the  heifer  that  brought  her  first  calf 
when  a  three-year-old. 

And  because  they  often  do  not,  they 
are  fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher  for 
beef.  A  year-old  calf  is  growing  so  fast 
that  it  takes  about  all  the  feed  she  can 
consume  to  supply  her  with  the  proper 
elements  of  bone  and  muscle  making.  If 
she  is  bred  at  this  stage,  her  work  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  hair  making  is  doubly 
increased,  which  is  too  much  for  her 
constitution.  And  as  nature  forces  her 
to  divide  a  certain  portion  of  the  food 
consumed  by  her  with  her  calf  (or 
rather  the  substance  of  the  food),  her 
own  body  does  not  receive  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  it  in  a  growing  and 
healthy  condition,  hence  some  part  of 
her  body  must  cease  to  grow,  and  after 
her  calf  has  come  she  is  much  smaller 
than  she  would  have  been  had  she  not 
been  bred. 

The  calves  of  such  heifers  are  not 
generally  of  much  account — they  are 
small,  weakly,  peevish  things  which  are 
often  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising 
them. 

I  always  try  to  breed  my  heifers  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  never  before  that 
age,  and  after  I  have  bred  them  I  am 
particular  about  their  welfare. 

While  pregnant,  a  little  dry  feed 
mixed  along  with  what  they  get  on  the 
pasture  during  the  summer  season,  with 
plenty  of  pure  fresh  water,  goes  a  long 
ways  toward  bringing  the  cow  out  in 
good  shape  after  her  calf  has  come,  and 
insures  a  profitable  dairy  cow  and  a 
robust,  healthy,  and  valuable  calf. 


Shipping  Stock 

A CREDITABLE  authority  of  the 
Northwest  makes  the  statement 
that  co-operative  live-stock  shipping  as- 
sociations will  do  nearly  $18,000,000 
worth  of  business  this  year.  This  co- 
operative shipping  saves  farmers  from 
$20  to  $50  a  car  on  the  stock  shipped, 
and  the  price  received  is  much  nearer 
what  the  animal  is  really  worth. 


The  Horse  Stalls 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

THERE  is  not  much  fun  in  having  a 
good  horse  laid  up,  not  knowing 
what  the  outcome  may  be.  One  of  the 
mares  got  the  habit  of  kicking  in  the 
stall.  So  far  as  we  know  there  was  no 
excuse  for  it.  Be  what  it  may,  the 
mare  took  up  the  custom  of  rapping 
with  her  hind  feet  on  the  partition,  es- 
pecially at  night.  When  Laddie  went 
down  to  the  barri  on  a  certain  occasion 
he  found  one  of  the  boards  of  the  parti- 
tion badly  shattered  and  the  mare  with 
a  big  splinter  in  the  left  hind  foot. 

Laddie  took  the  sore  foot  up  and 
found  it  hot  and  the  ankle  badly  swol- 
len. By  using  some  diplomacy  he  got 
hold  of  a  piece  of  the  wood — which,  let 
me  say  now,  was  oak  and  could  not 
have  been  broken  by  any  light  blow — 
and  drew  out  a  sliver  about  as  large 
around  as  a  lead  pencil  and  not  far 
from  two  inches  long.  Now  the  ques- 
tion was,  "Is  that  all  there  is  of  that 
sliver?"  and  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
that  it  was  not,  but  that  there  must  be 
other  pieces  of  wood  farther  up.  So 
we  called  a  veterinarian  from  the  city 
twelve  miles  away. 

The  veterinarian  suggested  that  we 
bring  the  mare  to  his  hospital,  and  Lad- 
die, always  equal  to  any  emergency, 
hitched  her  to  an  old  carriage  and 
started  for  the  city  through  the  cold. 
He  never  will  forget  that  trip.  It  was 
terribly  cold  and  the  mare  had  to  go 
just  about  on  three  feet  all  the  way.  It 
took  five  hours  to  make  the  trip.  It  was 
after  midnight  when  Laddie  pulled  into 
the  hospital,  tired  and  just  about  frozen 
to  death. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  put  the  mare 
on  the  table  and  took  out  three  or  four 
more  big  pieces  of  that  oak  plank,  be- 
sides a  lot  of  tiny  splinters.  To  make 
sure  that  the  medicine  got  to  the  right 
place,  he  opened  a  place  higher  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  foot.  Then  with  a 
syringe  he  could  force  the  solution  clear 
down  through.  We  left  the  mare  at  the 
hospital  a  week,  when  Laddie  came  for 
her  and  took  her  home.  Since  then  he 
has  syringed  the  sore  out  himself,  and 
the  place  is  healing  up  nicely. 

Now  the  question  is  what  to  do  about 
the  stall.  I  tell  Laddie  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  go  out  to  the  woods, 
get  out  a  hard  maple  log  and  have  it 
sawed  into  two-inch  plank  for  the  par- 
tition. It  does  not  seem  to  me  any  liv- 
ing horse  could  shatter  that  plank. 

Speculating  on  the  probable  cause  of 
this  habit  on  the  part  of  the  mare  has 
brought  to  mind  another  mare  which 
some  years  ago  had  the  same  notion  of 
hammering  away  on  the  partition  at 
night,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
it  was  because  she  was  afraid  of  rats, 
which  were  pretty  numerous  about  the 
barn  at  that  time.  Some  horses  are 
peculiarly  nervous  when  they  hear  rats 
at  night.  I  have  wondered  if  this  might 
not  have  something  to  do  with  the 
mare's  disposition  to  kick.  We  mean  to 
clear  out  the  rats,  anyway. 


A  Good  Mineral  Hog  Tonic 

THE  hogs  will  make  better  and  more 
economical  gains  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed if  they  are  supplied  with  a  min- 
eral tonic,  and  the  rooting  habit  will  be 
reduced  where  they  have  access  to  the 
tonic.  The  mixture  should  contain: 
Air-slaked  lime,  2  pounds ;  common  salt, 
2  pounds;  epsom  salts,  1  pound;  cop- 
peras, 2  pounds;  slacked  coal,  100 
pounds.  The  copperas  should  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  before  mixing, 
and  aU  the  constituents  except  the  cop- 
peras should  be  mixed  at  one  time. 
Then  sprinkle  the  copperas  solution 
over  the  mixture  to  insure  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  copperas.  The  effect  of 
the  copperas  in  the  mixture  keeps  the 
worms  from*  infecting  the  swine  that 
have  this  mixture  constantly  before 
them. 


The  nnprecedented  demand  for  horses  and  mules  in  Europe  because  of  the  war 
has  forced  prices  to  a  high  mark 

e 


Think  of  It 


People  cut  out  tea  or  coffee  before  retiring  when  these 
beverages  interfere  with  sleep.  In  the  morning  they 
drink  freely  of  them,  strangely  overlooking  the  fact  that 
at  whatever  time  of  day  the  cup  is  drunk  the  drug, 
caffeine,  in  tea  and  coffee  is  irritating  to  the  nerves. 

More  and  more  people  are  turning  to 

Instant  Postum 

the  drug-free,  nourishing,  comforting  cereal  drink. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


RAW  FURS 

 WE  BUY  THEM' 

Thousands  of  satisfied  shippers  say  we  give  best  and  quickest  returns.  Good  reasons: 
We  pay  highest  marl<et  prices,  give  honest,  fair  grading  and  send  the  money  promptly. 
We  charge  no  commissions  and  pay  express  and  mail  charges.  Trappers  and  dealers, 
write  at  once  for  free  price  list.    It  will  pay  you  to  ship  to  us. 

BENJAMI^a  DORMAN,  Inc. 
1 47  West  24th  St.      RAW  FURS,  G'NSENG,  GOLDEN  SEAL  New  York 


WhatlScSYouSNation's  Capital 

The  little  matter  oflScin  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  PathfinderlS  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  "  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying:  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep 
posted  on  what  is  groing"  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining-,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  mig-ht  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  . 
13weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  elad  to  invest  in  new  Friends.  The  Pathfinder,  Box  45,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Your 
Xmas  Gifts 


Get  them  without  actual  cost. 
We  have  dozens  of  splendid 
gifts  for  persons  willing  to 
devote  a  little  of  their  spare 
time  to  securing  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Send  for  Our 

CLUB  RAISER  CATALOG 

It's  Free 

Address  Club  Raiser  Dept. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


SOLVE  THIS  PUZZLE 


Get  a  Bmg  Bang  Gun 


=  7 


?        ?  7 

In  the  diaeram  above  there  are  nine 
eqtiarea.  Each  square  coutaiDS  a  nam- 
ber.  If  you  can  change  the  nurabci^fl 
around  bo  that  every  column  will  total 
fiisc,  I  will  send  you  a  Bing  Bang  Gun 
FREE.  Every  column,  both  nn-and- 
down  and  eideways,  must  eqnal  6. 
GET  A  BICYCLE 
I  want  brig-ht  bovH  and  girla  to  join 
ray  Bicycle  Club,  If  you  can  solve  this 
puzzle,  you  prove  that  you  are  brisbt. 
A  Bins'  Banc:  Gun  for  every  correct 
answer.  I  nave  only  a  few  left,  but 
while  they  last  I  will  send  one  free  to 
every  boy  or  girl  who  solves  the  puzzle. 
SEND  YOUR  ANSWER 
I  will  also  make  every  boy  or  givl 
who  sends  correct  answer  a  member  of  my  Bicycle  Club.  I  will 
show  them  how  to  gret  a  bicycle  by  doing'  a  little  easy  woi^i.  Send 
your  answer  today.  Enclose  4c  m  Btamps  to  cover  cost  of  pack- 
me  and  mailing  the  gun. 

Address  Sec'y  Bicycle  Club,  Dept.  A 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
^  New  Phonograph 


I  VES,  the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reprodncer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 

-.  1  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 

Now,  on  this  offer,  yon  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  c^n  buy  at  a  price  very  mrcb  less  than  t  bat 
at  nmcli  mutations  of  the  Kenoiue  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

Let  US  send  the  New  Edison  to 

,    _       ,  ^.    ,  your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 

laniily  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  —everythinj?  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaringr  Minstrel  Shows — then  if  you  choose  send  the  out&t  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us 
only  Jl  00  after  the  free  trial.    Pny  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind 
of  monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  ^ 

To  F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograrb  DisL 
9038  Edi'son  Block     .-.    Chicago,  Illinois 

/HT  Gentlemen:  —  Please   send  me  your  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  lull  particulars  of  your 
tree   trial  oSer  on  the  new  model  Edison 
^  Phonograpli. 


Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct 


Catalog  FREE 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.    Your  name 


ia  enough.  No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog, 
Find  oat  about  this  offer— while  this  offer  lasts. 


/ 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  ^ 

903S  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 

Canadian. Office:  356  Portage  Ave.,  Winm'peff,  Man, 

Address 


Name  . 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


This  tale  is  of  a  man  who  ran  away  to  come  again  an- 
otJier  day.    It  makes  a  difference  who  does  the  proposing 


A  Leap -Year  Thanksgiving 

Three  Johns  and  Only  One  Emily  Tangle  Matters  Badly 


JOHN  MARKHAM  had  broken  the  crank  to  the 
fanning  mill  in  backing  the  load  of  seed  wheat, 
which  he  was  intending  to  clean,  into  the  barn, 
and  he  was  much  put  out  about  the  accident  un- 
til he  remembered  that  old  Mr.  Cassidy  had  a 
machine  of  the  same  make.  He  put  the  horses  in  the 
barn  and  set  out  immediately.  It  was  early  in 
October  and  late  for  wheat-sowing,  so  the  job  had  to 
be  done  at  once. 

"I  don't  care  what  people  say.  I'm  going  to  ask 
him  to  marry  me.  He'll  be  here  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  I'll  propose."  John's  hair  almost  stood  up  on  his 
head  as  he  neared  the  Cassidy  farmhouse,  for  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  Emily  Markham.  "John  has 
always  been  very  nice  to  me,  and  it  may  be  that  he's 
only  too  timid  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  I  suppose 
all  the  women  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  talking 
about  it,  but  John's  a  gentleman  and  he'll  never  let  on 
but  that  he  did  it  himself.  Thank  goodness!  Leap 
year  comes  once  in  a  while  to  give — " 

John  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  hui-ried  away 
from  the  big,  comfortable  house,  slipped  home 
through  the  thin  patch  of  timber,  and  at  once  began 
sowing  the  wheat  uncleaned.  As  he  worked,  great 
beads  of  sweat  rolled  oif  his  brown  face,  and  he  could 
hardly  control  the  trembling  of  his  hand  as  he  urged 
the  horses  forward  at  all  speed. 

"Emmy  Markham  planning  to  propose  to  me!  Of 
all  things  in  creation !  I  don't  want  to  marry  Emmy. 
She's  a  nice  girl  all  right,  and  she'll  make  some  man 
a  fine  wife,  but  she's  not  the  girl  for  me.  Why,  we're 
almost  related!  Course  I've  taken  Emmy  to  parties 
and  concerts  and  I've  been  in  and  out  there  the  same 
as  if  it  was  my  own  home.  We've  had  our  Thanks- 
giving dinners  there  since  I  can  remember,  and 
they've  been  with  us  on  Christmas.  I  wonder  what 
ever  put  the  idea  into  the  girl's  head."  The  thoughts 
fairly  raced  through  John's  head  as  he  tramped  back 
and  forth  behind  the  drill  through  the  mellow  black 
soil. 

"And  if  she  asks  me  I'll  have  to  say  yes,"  groaned 
John.  "No  man  who  claims  to  be  a  gentleman  could 
fail  to  say  yes  no  matter  what  was  going  on  inside. 
I'll  have  to  hunt  up  somebody  and  get  married  right 
away  to  head  her  off.  I  wouldn't  have  Emmy  disap- 
pointed for  the  world,  but  we  never  could  be  per- 
fectly happy  together.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
queer  marriage  where  the  girl  had  to  propose  would 
turn  out  badly.  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  take  a  vaca- 
tion and  go  over  to  see  Cousin  Abel.  I've  always 
wanted  to  meet  that  pretty  Amy  Dobson  again,  but 
have  been  too  busy  this  summer  to  get  away.  If  I 
can  manage  it,  perhaps  the  engagement  can  be  an- 
nounced before  I  get  home  and  it  will  save  trouble  in 
every  way.  That's  the  best  way  out  of  the  whole 
affair.  I  declare  I  do  hope  Emmy  isn't  really  in  love 
with  me.  I  wonder  who  started  this  leap-year  non- 
sense. I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  him  and  wring  his 
neck." 

SO  THE  town  tailor  three  miles  away  received  a 
hurry-up  order  for  a  stylish  fall  suit,  and  John 
Markham  arrayed  in  the  latest  and  most  approved 
fashion  for  young  men  set  forth  to  visit  Cousin  Abel, 
ostensibly,  but  really  to  hunt  up  pretty  Amy  Dobson, 
who  had  not  been  averse 
to  his  attentions  the  win- 
ter before. 

"You  needn't  hurry 
home,"  wrote  his  mother 
when  he  had  been  there 
a  week.  "Your  father 
and  the  hired  men  are 
doing  real  well,  for  the 
work  was  mostly  done 
when  you  left.  Have  a 
good  time,  for  there 
seems  to  be  much  going 
on  at  Abel's  and  things 
are  very  quiet  here.  Jack 
Bentley  is  back  from  the 
West,  and*  doesn't  know 
whether  he  will  return  or 
not.  We  have  a  new  min- 
ister since  Conference, 
and  folks  say  he  is  paying 
a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  Emmy  Markham.  He's 
a  real  good  talker  and 
nice-looking.  Everyone  is 
tickled  over  the  prospect 
of  a  match,  for  Emmy 
would  make  an  ideal  min- 
ister's wife.  Susan  Green 
broke  her  ankle  on  the 
cellar  steps  last  week  and 
they  have  a  trained 
nurse — "  The  letter  ram- 
bled on  with  bits  of 
neighborhood  gossip,  but 
John  saw  only  one  item. 

"Now  I  can  go  home  in 
peace,"  mused  John.  "If 
Emily  is  taken  up  with 
the  new  minister  she'll 
forget  all  about  me.  Such 
a  stroke  of  luck!  Amy 
has  been  acting  rather 
high  and  mighty,  so  I'll 
show  her  that  I  don't 


By  HILDA  RICHMOND 

have  to  run  after  her.  There  is  no  reason,  now  why 
I  should  hurry  up  and  engage  myself  to  her  or  any- 
one if  Emily  is  in  love  with  the  new  reverend.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  did  care  for  me  except  as  a 
friend,  but  maybe  the  fear  of  being  an  old  maid  put 
that  absurd  notion  into  her  head.  Let  me  see.  I'll  be 
twenty-nine  my  next  birthday  and  Emmy  is  only  a 
year  or  so  younger.  Gee,  I'm  glad  to  go  home !  This 
visiting  stunt  would  kill  me  in  a  few  weeks." 

The  very  first  evening  John  was  home  there  was  a 
church  social,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  new  minister.  He  found  him  an  earnest,  gentle- 
manly young  man  of  about  thirty,  athletic,  enthusi- 
astic and  already  deep  in  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  enlisting  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  various  activities.  John  thought  he  had 
never  seen  Emily  appear  to  better  advantage  than 
when  she  stood  beside  the  new  minister  making  plans 
for  a  children's  entertainment.  Mentally  he  con- 
trasted Amy  Dobson  with  her,  and  decided  that 
Emily  was  far  and  away  ahead  of  Amy  in  sterling 
qualities,  though  Amy  was  prettier  and  daintier. 

JOHN  found  the  time  hanging  rather  heavily  on  his 
hands  after  the  many  social  functions  of  Cousin 
Abel's  neighborhood,  so  he  set  off  one  pleasant  eve- 
ning to  call  on  Emily,  taking  care  to  choose  an 
evening  when  the  new  minister  was  away  marrying 
two  parishioners  at  the  other  church  which  he  served 
in  connection  with  the  Rose  Hollow  one. 

"Why,  Jack,  hello !" he  exclaimed  in  surprise  on  find- 
ing his  old  friend  and  schoolmate  in  Emily's  parlor. 
"Mother  did  write  that  you  were  at  home,  but  I 
haven't  had  a  glimpse  of  you.  How  is  the  wild  and 
woolly  West?   Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well!" 

The  time  passed  delightfully,  and  John  stayed 
much  longer  tkan  he  had  planned.  Emily  in  a  beau- 
tiful new  frock  looked  as  if  she  were  not  averse  to 
entertaining  her  old  friends.  There  was  a  sparkle 
and  a  vivacity  about  her  that  John  had  not  seen 
before,  or  at  least  he  was  conscious  of  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  found  himself  wishing  that  Amy  could 
see  this  beautiful  young  person  who  was  never  cool  or 
indifferent  to  him. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  said  the  new  minister  as 
Emily  answered  a  ring  at  the  door  bell  about  nine 
that  evening.    "The  wedding  was  over  early  and  I 
■  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  as  I  saw  your 
lights  burning." 

"He's  pretty  far  gone  if  he  sneaks  away  from  a 
wedding  to  come  to  see  Emily,"  said  John  to  himself. 
"Consarn  it  all!  I  suppose  every  time  I  want  to  run 
in  a  few  minutes  I'll  stumble  over  him.  I  wish  they 
had  sent  us  an  old  man  instead  of  this  fellow." 

John  soon  rose  to  go,  but  Jack  Bentley  showed  no 
signs  of  moving. 

"I'm  sorry  you  can't  stay  longer,"  said  Emily  as  he 
shook  hands  all  around  and  she  went  with  him  to  the 
door.  "Reverend  Hunt  and  John  are  quite  good 
friends,  and  they  are  planning  to  get  up  a  little  bas- 
ket-ball team  among  the  boys.  You  see,  Mr.  Hunt  is 
lonely,  knowing  so  few  people  here.  You  won't  men- 
tion it,  but  his  engagement  is  to  be  announced  next 
month.  I  knew  Evelyn  in  school,  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  confided  the  great  secret  to  me.  Come 


He  found  Jack  in  the  kitchen,  in  an  absurd  white  apron 


again  soon,  John.    Good  night,"  she  ended  cordially. 

Halfway  across  the  fields  John  Markham  had  a 
sudden  thought,  and  the  force  of  it  made  him  lean  up 
against  a  tree  for  support. 

"It's  John  Bentley  she's  in  love  with!"  he  gasped 
aloud,  and  then  looked  guiltily  around  to  see  if  any- 
one heard  him.  "What  a  dunce  I  was !  Jack  Bentley 
was  always  sweet  on  her  at  school  and  she  liked  him. 
She  never  scrapped  with  him  as  she  did  with  me. 
John  Markham,  you  need  a  guardian  appointed  for 
you.    You  certainly  do." 

John  Markham  was  so  humiliated  by  this  discovery 
that  he  could  hardly  venture  to  meet  Emily  for  sev- 
eral days.  He  felt  that  he  must  beg  her  pardon  and 
disclose  the  depths  or  heights  of  his  colossal  egotism, 
but  of  course  that  was  impossible.  That  he  should 
actually  run  away  from  a  pretty,  sensible  young  lady 
like  Emily  for  fear  she  would  propose  to  him,  when 
she  had  probably  never  thought  of  him  in  that  con- 
nection at  all,  seemed  the  height  of  stupidity. 

"But  she's  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  Jack 
Bentley,"  was  his  conclusion.  "Jack's  a  good  fellow, 
but  when  that's  said,  all  is  said.  His  roving  disposi- 
tion would  wear  out  a  girl  like  Emily.  What  a  pity 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man!" 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  perfect,  and  the  guests 
assembled  early  at  the  Cassidy  farmhouse  just  as 
they  had  done  for  years  and  years.  John  Markham 
was  as  gloomy  as  could  be  when  he  heard  that  Jack 
Bentley  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Cassidy  house, 
the  last  one  of  the  guests,  he  found  Jack  in  the 
kitchen  in  an  absurd  white  apron  performing  all 
sorts  of  little  services  for  the  ladies,  and  making 
himself  useful  in  a  way  that  John  would  have  liked 
to  imitate.  It  was  no  wonder  everyone  liked  Jack, 
thought  John  wrathfully  as  he  watched  the  little 
courteous  attentions  to  young  and  old.  Jack  had  the 
light  and  airy  manner  of  doing  things  that  most 
happy-go-lucky  men.  possess,  and  it  always  made  the 
other  young  fellows  look  heavy  and  awkward. 

The  dinner  was  all  that  heart  could  wish,  but  John 
might  as  well  have  been  eating  dust  and  ashes.  As 
he  wandered  aimlessly  about  trying  to  lend  a  hand,  as 
Jack  was  doing  so  successfully,  and  failing  miserably 
in  his  imitation,  he  overheard  a  conversation  not 
intended  for  his  ears.  It  was  in  the  big  back  kitchen 
where  Emily  and  Jack  had  gone  to  see  if  the  dessert 
of  ice  cream  was  properly  ripened. 

"John,  dear,  I  suppose  you've  noticed  that  I'm 
specially  interested  in  you,"  Emily  was  saying,  and 
John  Markham  shamelessly  listened.  "It's  leap  year 
you  know,  and  in  spite  of  what  everybody  will  say  I 
want  to  marry  you.  I've  waited  all  these  years  for 
you  to  ask  me,  but — " 

"T^ARLING,  I  never  dreamed,"  began  Jack  in  ten- 
JL/  der  tones,  and  then  John  Markham  remembered 
his  manners  and  his  disappointment  in  time  to  vanish. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  told  himself  gloomily  as  Emily 
and  John  appeared  radiant  and  smiling  to  help  dish 
up  the  big  dinner.  "He  isn't  fit  for  her  to  wipe  her 
shoes  on.  What  a  chump  I've  been !  I've  lost  her  for- 
ever— the  only  girl  I  could  ever  love!" 

'*In  a  flash  John  Markham  had  his  heart  laid  bare, 

and  he  knew  without  per- 
adventure  or  doubt  that 
for  him  life  held  nothing 
enjoyable  from  that  very 
moment.  Emily,  his  little 
sweetheart  of  boyhood 
days,  his  true  friend  in 
youth  and  his  almost  con- 
stant companion  in  social 
joys  of  later  life — Emily 
proposing  to  happy-go- 
lucky  Jack  Bentley!  It 
was  simply  maddening. 
And  there  was  Jack 
laughing  and  joking  with 
Bess  Cassidy,  Emily's 
frivolous  cousin,  about 
leap  year  and  his  fear  lest 
somebody  should  propose 
to  him. 

"What's  the  matter, 
John?"  asked  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy with  real  concern. 
"You  look  pale." 

"And  he  isn't  eating  a 
thing,"  added  motherly 
Mrs.  Cassidy.  "John, 
are  you  sick?" 

"A  toothache,"  said 
John,  feeling  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  company 
upon  him.  "It  will  be 
better  soon." 

"Emily,  go  and  get 
those  hot  drops  in  my 
work  basket,"  said  Mrs. 
Cassidy.  "I  keep  them 
handy,  for  my  teeth  are 
so  miserable." 

"Never  mind,"  said 
John  hastily.  "It's  better 
now."  ' 
But  everyone  was 
talking  about  his  ap- 
pearance and  telling  him 
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of  remedies  for  the  toothache,  so  John 
had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  table 
and  apply  some  of  the  burning  liquid  to 
a  perfectly  sound  tooth,  with  Emily 
holding  the  bottle  and  looking  really 
concerned  about  his  trouble. 

"Don't  you  want  to  lie  down  on  the 
lounge  in  the  back  sitting-room?"  asked 
Emily  in  a  low  tone.  "You  look  too  mis- 
erable to  eat,  and  if  you  go  back  to  the 
table  they'll  all  pounce  on  you  with 
remedies  and  suggestions.  Come  on. 
I'll  tuck  you  up  with  the  hot-water  bot- 
tle to  your  face." 

John  felt  like  a  fraud  and  a  dunce 
rolled  into  one,  but  the  prospect  of  fac- 
ing the  tableful  of  people  was  not  entic- 
ing, so  he  groaned  as  if  in  great  pain 
and  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  back 
sitting-room. 

"There!"  said  Emily  as  she  tucked 
him  under  a  blanket  with  little  pats 
and  applied  the  hot-water  bottle  to  his 
face.  "Try  to  snatch  a  few  minutes' 
sleep  and  forget  your  misery.  J'll  have 
to  go  and  see  if  the  dishes  need  replen- 
ishing, but  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  wish  I  could  stay  with  you,  but 
there  are  only  three  of  us  to  wait  table." 

"Never  mind,  about  me,"  groaned 
John,  feeling  exquisite  agony  at  her 
touch  and  the  sympathy  in  her  tones. 
"I'm  so  sorry  to  make  this  interrup- 
tion." 

"Why  can't  you  go  with  us  this  after- 
noon and  have  the  tooth  out?"  said 
Emily,  lingering  at  the  door.  "Mr.  Hunt 
is  going  to  drive  me  to  Weaver's  Cor- 
ners this  evening.  You  know  I  am  the 
star  performer  in  a  little  play  the  liter- 
ary society  is  giving  there  this  evening. 
You  could  go  on  to  Danville  in  a  few 
minutes  and  have  the  tooth  out,  and 
then  come  back  and  see  me  impersonate 
the  old  maid  in  the  play.  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  John  Smith,  who  has  courted  me 
for  years  and —  John  Markham,  are 
you  delirious?  Don't  throw  the  hot- 
water  bottle  away.  It  will  help  you  a 
great  deal!" 

"Tell-  me,"  said  a  red-faced  young 
man,  scattering  pillows  and  blankets 
in  wild  haste,  "are  you  engaged  to  Jack 
Bentley?" 

"Of  course  not.  What  put  such  an 
absurd  notion  into  your  head?" 

"I — I  thought  I  heard  you  proposing 
to  him  in  the  back  kitchen — it  was 
partly  accidental  and — " 

"I  was  making  him  coach  me  on  my 
part  of  the  play,  silly!  I've  had  so  lit- 
tle time  to  learn  it  that  I'm  afraid  of 
failing  this  evening.  Let  go  my  hand, 
John.  Those  folks  out  there  need  more 
gravy  and  pota — " 

"Let  them  need,"  said  John  recklessly. 
"I  need  you.  Oh,  Emily,  dearest,  I  wish 
you  had  proposed  to  me  on  leap  year 
years  ago.  I  love  you!  I  love  you!  I 
love  you!" 

The  guests  at  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner party  were  highly  pleased  to  learn 
that  John  Markham's  toothache  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  Mrs. 
Cassidy  immediately  bade  her  daughter 
find  an  empty  bottle  so  she  could  divide 
the  hot  drops  with  John  for  fear  an- 
other attack  should  come  on. 

"I  hardly  think  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  have  a  separate  bottle,  as  I 
expect  to  hang  around  here  a  good  deal 
during  the  next  few  weeks,"  said  John 
unbkishingly.  "Emily's  promised  to 
marry  me  before  Christmas,  so  I  im- 
agine that  I'll  be  handy  to  your  hot- 
drops  bottle  for  a  few  weeks.  Mother 
Cassidy." 

He  stooped  to  kiss  that  astonished 
lady  before  the  whole  company,  and  the 
irreTiressible  Jack  Bentley  said  at  once: 

"I'll  bet  a  quarter  Emmy  proposed." 

And  when  John  and  Emily  had  a  few 
moments  together  Emily  said  happily: 

"Well,  John,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  have 
to  propose,  but  I  was  thinking  of  you 
every  time  I  went  over  that  play." 
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Learning  the  Way 

By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

DURING  a  camping-out  holiday  last 
summer,  it  fell  to  one  of  the  party 
to  make  daily  visits  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house for  supplies.  The  way  led  along 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  country  trail,  and 
a  long  walk  it  seemed  at  first. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  the  early 
morning  jaunt  lost  its  seeming  tire- 
someness, for,  as  one  grew  accustomed 
to  it,  there  were  landmarks  all  along 
the  way  that  measured  off  the  distance 
and,  passed  one  at  a  time,  they  made 
the  road  seem  very  much  shorter.  When 
one  learned  to  know  the  way  it  lost  its 
tediousness. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  long  and  dreary 
road  that  stretches  ahead  of  us  in  life. 
So  long  it  looks  that  passage  of  the 
years,  and  because  we  know  so  little  of 
what  is  ahead,  we  find  it  hard  and 
weary  when  we  set  out  for  ourselves. 
But  presently  we  get  to  know  it  better, 
and  this  fuller  experience  of  the  years, 
like  landmarks  that  shorten  the  trail, 
makes  it  easier  to  travel  life's  journey 
safely,  without  fearfulness  and  in  the 
hope  of  coming  joy; 
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Irritableness 


A LETTER  was  received 
the  other  day  from  a 
resident  of  an  Eastern 
State  in  which  the  question 
"Is  irritableness  a  disease?" 
was  asked.  Also,  "How 
should  it  be  treated?"  The 
letter  went  on  to  state  that 
this  person  knew  a  man  who 
is  married  to  a  woman  of  a 
very  amiable  disposition,  but 
that  he  snaps  and  snarls  at 
her  the  whole  year  round,  pouting  most 
of  the  time,  complains  365  days  in  the 
year  of  not  feeling  well,  yet  eats  three 
extra  good  meals  each  day,  sleeps  well 
and  works  every  working  day. 

Irritableness  is  a  disease  that  de- 
stroys the  health  and  happiness  of 
many.  It  seems  to  be  epidemic  also,  by 
the  number  of  cases  I  have  come  in 
contact  with,  and  it  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  masculine  sex  either.  I  have 
heard  of  cases  among  women. 

People  suffering  with  certain  forms  of 
organic  heart  disease  are  inclined  to  be 
very  irritable.  Hence  relief  from  heart 
disease  does  away  with  irritableness  in 
a  great  many  cases.  A  change  of  sur- 
roundings may  help  the  chronic  grouch- 
es who  haven't  heart  disease. 

Chronic  Neuritis 

Mrs.  W.  E.  S.  of  Illinois  is  a  farmer's 
wife  and  the  mother  of  five  children. 
Has  suffered  for  three  years  with  numb- 
ness and  pain  in  her  right  arm  and 
shoulder.  It  started  three  years  ago 
when  she  was  compelled  to  hold  her 
baby  so  long,  sometimes  sleeping  vnth 
it  on  her  arm.  She  is  compelled  to  sleep 
on  her  back,  with  her  arm  straight  by 
her  side  to  get  any  rest.  If  she  raises 
it  in  her  sleep  she  is  compelled  to  raise 
up  and  beat  the  arm  to  get  any  feeling 
in  it,  and  to  relieve  the  pain.  Her 
physician  tells  her  it  is  a  most  incurable 
case,  but  she  asks  for  advice. 

I WOULD  advise  rest  in  bed.  Cover 
the  shoulder  and  arm  with  cotton,  and 
use  a  hot-water  bottle  or  an  electric 
pad,  and  take  a  five-grain  tablet  of  sali- 
cylate of  strontium  every  three  hours. 
The  inflammation  of  the  nerves  has 
been  so  severe  and  of  such  long  stand- 
ing that  it  has  caused  degeneration  of 
the  nerve  fibers.  Your  pain  may  pos- 
sibly subside  in  time,  but  shrinking  of 
the  muscles  may  take  place. 

For  Goiter 

I  am  forty-nine  years  old  and  I  have 
a  goiter  growing  in  my  neck.  It  com- 
menced growing  about  two  years  ago. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  cure  it, 
and.  what  is  the  cause  of  goiter?  We  use 
river  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  cause 
of  it?  Mrs.  Q.  v.,  Oregon. 

WE  DO  not  know  the  real  cause  of 
goiter.  It  is  said  to  be  cured  by 
drinking  rain  water,  but  river  water 
should  be  as  soft  as  rain  water.  Take 
five-grain  doses  of  quinine  hydrobromide 
three  times  daily,  together  with  a  one 
grain  pill  of  ergot  at  the  same  time. 
This  should  be  continued  for  at  least  two 
or  three  months. 

Lime  Water 

How  much  lime  must  I  use  to  make  a 
pint  of  lime  water? 

T.  P.  F.,  Massachusetts. 

EME  WATER  is  simply  an  aqeous 
i  saturated  solution  of  slaked  lime, 
made  by  stirring  slaked  lime  into  pure 
water  as  long  as  it  will  dissolve,  and 
a  little  more,  keeping  the  bottle  tightly 
corked  and  drawing  off  the  clear  liquid 
as  needed. 

Eczema  Seborrhoeicum 

About  three  years  ago  I  began  to 
have  a  very  itchy  scalp  in  spots,  and 
finally  spread  all  over  my  head,  my 
face,  and  neck.  My  hair  has  fallen  out 
badly,  and  my  skin  where  affected  is 
pitted  with  small  pimples.  My  skin  is 
so  dry  it  almost  cracks,  and  has  a  glazed 
appearance.  The  itching  and  burning 
is  torture.  The  dandruff  in  my  hair  is 
like  a  yellow  powder.  After  washing 
rny  hair,  my  scalp  is  covered  with  ridges 
like  welts,  and  is  so  painful  that  I  can 
hardly  comb  it. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  L.,  Montana. 

GET  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and  one-half  dram  of  pure 
carbolic  acid ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  soak 


the  scalp  with  this  until  the 
crusts  are  loosened  and  the 
itching  and  burning  is  al- 
layed. 

It  will  probably  require 
some  time — a  day  or  more. 
Then  wash  the  head  with 
tincture  of  green  soap  and 
water.  Reapply  the  oil  and 
carbolic  acid  for  a  while. 
Then  apply  the  following  lo- 
tion daily:  Resorcini,  20 
grains;  alcohol,  1  ounce;  wa- 
ter, 1  ounce.  Mix  and  apply 
carefully  as  required. 

Shouldn't  Drink  Coffee 

F.  L.  B.  of  Idaho  writes  that  his  wife 
is  suffering  with  a  very  disagreeable 
and  uncomfortable  bloating  of  the  stom- 
ach after  meals;  also  is  badly  consti- 
pated. He  also  asks  advice  for  himself, 
as  he  has  been  laid  up  for  two  months 
with  what  he  calls  muscular  rheuma^ 
tism  in  his  shoulder  and  arm. 

YOXJR  wife  should  quit  coffee,  if  she 
uses  it,  and  take  from  three  to  five 
soda  mint  tablets  after  eating,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  paraffin  oil  on  retiring 
at  night.  The  latter  for  a  laxative. 
For  your  neuritis  I  would  advise  rest  in 
bed;  cover  the  shoulder  and  arm  with 
cotton,  and  use  a  hot-water  bottle  or 
electric  pad,  and  take  a  five-grain  tab- 
let of  salicylate  of  strontium  every 
three  hours.  Have  patience  and  you 
will  recover. 

Superfluous  Fat 

Is  it  safe  for  a  woman  to  take  medi- 
cine that  is  advertised  for  reducing  fat  ? 
Am  five  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weigh 
19 U  pounds.  My  health  is  perfect,  only 
am  so  heavy  that  my  feet  give  out. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  B.,  Oklahoma. 


No. 


Cries  at  Night 


My  baby,  age  eight  months,  hus  indi- 
gestion and  colic,  and  at  meal  time  she 
cries  so  hard  that  I  am  compelled  to 
give  her  a  crust  of  bread.  She  nurses 
every  two  hours.  I  have  not  had  a  de- 
cent night's  rest  for  months,  as  she  frets 
so.  She  seems  healthy  enough,  as  she 
weighs  more  than  eighteen  pounds. 

Mrs.  J.  A.,  Ohio. 

BEGIN  at  5  P.  M.  and  give  a  one-half 
grain  calomel  tablet  every  half  hour 
until  six  have  been  given.  Follow  this 
by  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  will  remove  the  gas  and  fer- 
ment from  her  bowels,  and  she  will 
assimilate  her  food  better  and  be  more 
quiet. 

Poor  Circulation 

I  have  poor  circulation,  cold  feet,  and 
do  not  perspire  even  in  the  summer.  My 
general  health  is  fairly  good,  but  do  not 
feel  well.   I  am  dizzy  at  times. 

J.  G.  R.,  Kansas. 

YOUR  liver  is  at  fault.    Take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fringe-tree  comp.  before 
meals. 

Tobacco  Heart 

_  /  fear  I  have  heart  disease,  but  would 
like  to  know  for  sure.  When  I  drop  to 
sleep  at  night  I  awake  with  a  start  and 
a  queer  feeling  that  is  very  annoying. 
Then  I  am  so  nervous  I  cannot  go  to 
sleep  for  hours.  Do  not  notice  it  much 
in  the  daytime,  but  if  I  think  of  it  my 
hearty  beats  furiously  on  the  slightest 
exertion.  Stimulants  do  not  help.  I  do 
not  drink  much,  but  am  a  heavy  smoker. 
I  am  nineteen  years  old.  If  I  am  inter- 
ested in  something  or  talking  or  listen- 
ing to  music,  I  do  not  notice  it.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  hypochondria,  for  the 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  it  gets  me. 

P.  C.  B.,  North  Dakota. 

YOU  have  a  tobacco  heart,  caused  by 
your  excessive  smoking.  Cut  it  out 
or  you  will  have  functional  heart  trou- 
ble, of  which  your  present  symptoms 
are  a  simple  foretaste. 

Foul  Breath 

/  have  tartar  on  my  teeth  and  a  very 
foul  breath.  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.,  Ohio. 

MAKE  a  wash  of  one  menthol  comp. 
tablet  to  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
wash  the  mouth  thoroughly  as  often  as 
required.  Have  the  dentist  remove  the 
tartar  from  your  teeth. 
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able Ritns— Non  Skid  Tires  in  Rear— Fully  Equipped.  A  won- 
der car  and  you  can  get  one  without  coat.*  Write  now  for  full 
mformatioa.  Learn  now  you  can  get  this  car  without  cost  and 
make  hig  money  fn  the  automobile  bneiness.  Don't  delay — the 
offer  is  strictly  hmited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 
me  personally.      Ralph  Birchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  College,lnc.  M°a'd1ioVs^.°cS.'Jo. 


TELL  TOMORROW'S 


White's  Weather  Prophet  Wc^ntlipr 
forecasts  the  weather  8  to  T^^Jj"^" 

24  hours  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically 
constructed  instrument,  working 
automatically.    Handsome,  reli- 
able and  everlasting. 
An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  fig- 
ures of  the  Peasant  and  his  good  wife, 
who  come  in  and  oat  to  tell 
you  what  the  weather  will  be. 
Size  6i  X  7|;  fully  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of  ...  . 


$1 


Ag'ents  Wanted 

DAVID  AVniTE,  Dept.  15,  419  E.  Water  St,.  Milwankee,  Wis. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  Bn  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NICHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL.  OFFER, 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
I  1 1  Factory  BIdg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AGENTS :  $40  A  WEEK 

Wonderful  New  Hosiery  Proposition 

Guaranteed  ONE  YEAR 

or  replaced  free.  Agents  having 
wonderful  success.  H.  W.  Price 
sold  60  boxes  in  12  hours.  Mrs. 
Fields  109  pairs  on  one  street.  G. 
W.  Noble  made  $35  in  one  day. 
Sworn  proof.  Sold  only  through 
agents.  Not  for  sale  in  stores. 
A  hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them 
all.  Your  territory  still  open.  Write 
quick  for  terms  and  free  samples. 

THOMAS  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
4946  Elk  St.  Dayton,  Ohio  

QO  PIECE  VIOLET  on  Cts. 

OUcash 


and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  selling  Handsome 
Fruit,  Art  and  Religious  Pictures.  Write  today  for 
30  best  pictures;  sell  thern  at  10c  each,  remit  $3  from 
the  sale  and  30c  cash  extra  or  S3.30  in  all  and  we  will 
forward  this  fine  32  Piece  Dinner  Set,  which  includes 
the  large  round  Vegetable  bowl  by  express  at  once. 
ALTON  MOSE.  CO.,      Dish  Dept.  70,  Chicago 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


In  which  a  father  discovers  that  when  a  girl  gets  a  notion  in  her 
head  it  takes  more  than  mere  paternal  persuasion  to  get  it  out 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

Dame  Rumor  Gets  Busy  and  Adds  a  Finishing  Touch 


HERE'S  What  Has  Already  Happened:  Ben  Abbott 
learns  that  Henkel,  a  Chicago  confidence  man,  is  trying 
to  induce  Mr.  Sage,  Abbott's  employer,  to  invest  heavily 
in  a  scheme  to  manufacture  gasoline  at  a  penny  a  gal- 
lon. Abbott  is  in  love  with  Gertrude,  Sage's  daughter, 
but,  intoxicated  with  Henkel's  pictures  of  city  life,  she  tells 
Abbott  she  hates  the  farm.  Henkel  tries  to  get  Gertrude's 
help  in  influencing  her  father,  but  the  girl  fails  to  deceive 
her  parents,  and  her  father  orders  Henkel  to  leave  the  city. 
As  he  is  leaving  his  hotel  with  Blackie,  his  accomplice,  he 
makes  some  unpleasant  remarks  about  Gertrude.  Ben 
overhears  him  and  knocks  him  down. 

A  YOUNG  ne'er-do-well,  Harris  Satterlee  by  name, 
/\     passed  along  the  street  in  front  of  the  Jeffer- 
/  %    son  Hotel  while  the  semi-unconscious  Henkel 
/    %  was  being  carried  therefrom.    Beholding  this 
procession,  he  paused  to  inquire:  "What's  up?" 
Blackie  proved  uncommunicative,  but  the  negro 
footman  had  no  such  taciturnity  in  his  nature.  Di- 
rectly the  taxicab  had  departed,  he  explained  with 
gusto,  illustrating  his  dis- 
course with  gesticulation: 
"Big  man,  name'  Mist' 
Abbott,  sail  into  'is  Chi- 
cago generman  wif  both 
fists.     Chicago  generman 
ain't    done   nothin',  'tall. 
Mist'  Abbott  pow'ful  big 
man,  an' — " 

"But  what  did  the  other 
man  do?" 

"He  ain't  done  nothin'," 
repeated  the  negro  with 
emphasis.  "He  standin' 
in  hotel,  talking'  peaceful, 
when  bang!  Mist'  Abbott 
bust  'im  in  de  eye  and 
fotch  '  im  a  pow'ful  clip 
on  de  jaw.  Chicago  gener- 
man ain't  stan'  no  chance, 
a  tall.  You  ast  me,  I  say 
it  come  fum  cussedness." 
.  .  .  The  negro  narrated 
subsequent  events  with 
similar  lucidity,  and  Sat- 
terlee went  his  way,  mus- 
ing. 

At  a  corner  saloon  he 
recounted  the  happening, 
with  a  decorative  touch  of 
his  own,  to  the  bartender. 
This  gentleman,  likewise 
embellishing,  repeated  it 
to  all  of  his  patrons  that 
night.  Each  of  these  told 
another,  and  these  told 
others  still,  and  everyone 
enriched  it  according  to 
his  fancy. 

Thus,  on  the  following 
afternoon,  Gertrude  heard  '  ^ 

that  Ben  Abbott  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Henkel  to  the 
Jefferson  Hotel,  had  there 
assaulted  him  with  brass 
knuckles,  and  had  kicked 
him  repeatedly  while  he 
lay  prone.  The  attack  was 

wholly  unprovoked.  Henkel  was  going  peacefully 
about  his  business,  with  enmity  to  none,  when  Ben, 
without  warning,  rushed  murderously  upon  him.  So 
ferocious  was  he,  indeed,  that  four  men  were  needed 
to  drag  him  from  his  prostrate  victim,  and  even  then 
he  had  continued  to  spout  profane  epithets,  shrieking 
madly:    "Let  me  kill  him f" 

Ordinarily  Gertrude  would  have  laughed  at  this 
blood-curdling  absurdity,  but  in  her  present  mind  she 
was  willing  to  believe  anything  of  Ben.  She  swal- 
lowed the  garbled  gossip  whole,  concluded  he  had 
gone  insane  with  jealousy,  and,  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  laughter,  she  flamed  with  blazing  hatred. 

THIS  upflare,  not  cooling,  found  a  satisfactory  out- 
let that  evening  when  her  father  came  home  from 
his  office.  She  ran  to  meet  him  at  the  door,  and  her 
eyes  were  flashing  and  her  small  fists  were  clenched 
till  the  knuckles  stood  out  white. 

"Dad,"  she  stamped,  without  preliminary,  "you've 
got  to  discharge  that — person!" 

"What's  this?"  gasped  Sage,  swept  off  his  feet  by 
the  tempestuous  greeting.  "Which  person?  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  m-mean  that  c-cowardly  bully,"  she  rushed  on, 
struggling  to  control  her  quivering  voiced — "Ben  Ab- 
bott! It's  disgraceful!  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!  He's  the  lowest,  cruelest,  most  miserable  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  if  you  don't  d-dismiss  him  in- 
instantly — I-I — "  She  was  forced  to  stop.  Her 
voice,  rising  shrilly,  had  escaped  from  all  restraint. 

"I  see  now  what's  wrong,"  said  her  father.  "Pos- 
sibly, if  you  had  heard  the  truth — " 

"I  have  heard  the  truth!"  she  raged,  unable  to  keep 
stilt'Tipon  this  allustion.  "It's  you  who've  been  misin- 
formed. And  anyway,  he's  twice  as  big  as  poor  Mr. 
Henkel,  and  three  times  as  strong,  and  nothing  could 
excuse  his  cowardly  conduct — nothing  I" 
"He  must  have  had  some  reason — " 
"Reason?"  she  screamed.  "Is  there  any  reason  for 
breaking  a  man's  nose  with  brass  knuckles,  and  kick- 
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ing  his  face  when  he's  lying  helpless  at  your  feet, 
and  jumping  up  and  down  on  his  chest,  and — and — 
Did  he  give  any  reason  for  that?  Did  he  show  one 
single  cause  for  almost  killing  Mr.  Henkel?" 

"I  have  it  on  good  authority,"  replied  her  father, 
"that  none  of  those  things  occurred.  Only  one  blow 
was  struck,  and  it  was  all  over." 

There  now  came  a  lull  in  hostilities,  due  to  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Sage.  Brought  hither  in  alarm  by 
her  daughter's  piercing  tone  she  managed  to  effect  a 
temporary  cessation,  but  the  storm  broke  out  afresh 
at  dinner. 

"T^AD,"  began  Gertrude,  who  had  acquired  a  sem- 
-L'  blance  of  calm  by  now,  "are  you  going  to  dis- 
charge Ben  Abbott?" 

"Why,  no.    Why  should  I?" 

"Then  you  don't  believe  he's  acted  in  a  way  so 
utterly  disgraceful — " 


"Dad,  are  you  going  to  discharge  Ben  Abbott?" 

"Certainly  not.  Fact  is,  I  feel  like  commending 
him.   I  think  he  did  a  praiseworthy  job." 

"And  you  can  say  that!"  Gertrude's  anger,  tempo- 
rarily quiescent,  was  beginning  to  boil  again. 

"Why  not?  This  scoundrel  he  thrashed  is  thor- 
oughly worthless.  Besides,  I'm  quite  convinced  he 
had  a  good  reason  for  thrashing  him." 

"Do  you  know  what  his  reason  was?" 

"No.  I  didn't  ask  him,  and  he  volunteered  no  in- 
formation. In  fact,  he  hasn't  mentioned  the  affair  at 
all.   I  only  heard  of  it  indirectly." 

"And  what  did  you  hear?"  asked  Gertrude,  re- 
straining herself  with  a-  perceptible  effort. 

"I  heard  that  it  all  sprang  from  something  Henkel 
said.   Ben  overheard  him." 

"Then  you  t-think — "  she  hesitated  a  moment, 
afraid  of  her  voice — "you  think  just  because  Mr. 
Henkel  said  something  Ben  Abbott  didn't  like  that 
was  cause  enough — " 

"Now  see  here!"  cut  in  her  father,  lowering  his 
knife  and  fork.  "This  discussion  has  gone  far 
enough.  You've  got  to  dismiss  this  blackguard  from 
your  mind,  once  for  all — " 

"I  won't!"  she  exclaimed,  and  brought  her  fist 
down  beside  her  plate.  "And  I'll  never  forgive  you, 
either,  unless — " 

"Don't,  dear,  don't!"  anxiously  interposed  Mrs. 
Sage.  "Please  do  as  your  father  says."  But  this 
frantic  effort  to  still  the  mounting  tempest  was  swept 
ruthlessly  aside.  Heedless  of  her  mother,  the  girl 
plunged  violently  on. 

The  storm  mounted.  The  dining-room  rang  with 
three  excited  voices,  all  speaking  simultaneously. 
And  when  at  length  the  hubbub  was  over,  Gertrude 
was  in  tears  and  her  father  was  wondering,  as  many 
a  troubled  parent  has  wondered,  "What  shall  I  do 
with  her?" 

More  distressing  still  was  the  aftermath  of  the 
storm:  Gertrude's  attitude  toward  her  father  grew 
coldly  aloof;  she  rarely  appeared  at  table  while  he 
was  there,  and_  finally  she  refused  to  speak  to  him. 


Her  silence  reiterated  what  she  had  started  to  say  to 
him  that  night:  "I'll  never  forgive  you  unless  you 
discharge  Ben  Abbott." 

And  Ben,  the  real,  if  unwitting,  cause  of  the  dis- 
sension, was  least  affected  by  it.  He  perceived  noth- 
ing untoward  in  Sage's  manner,  and  he  never  would 
have  learned,  perhaps,  of  the  strife  he  had  engen- 
dered, had  it  not  been  for  the  Sages'  maid,  Lena.  "To 
the  cook  next  door  Lena  confided  the  state  of  affairs 
in  her  employers'  household,  and  this  cook  in  turn 
whispered  the  tidings  to  a  friendly  washerwoman. 

Servants'  gossip  travels  fast  and  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  their  particular  circle.  Before  the  week  was 
done,  Ben's  mother  was  possessed  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  Sages'  "family  row,"  and  more  besides. 
The  news  vexed  her  keenly.  She  had  noticed  of  late 
that  Ben  was  in  low  spirits,  and,  never  supposing  his 
depression  was  due  to  anything  antedating  the  quar- 
rel, she  resolved  to  intercede. 

"Ben,"  she  said  to  him 
on  this  evening,  "don't  you 
think  if  you  went  to  Ger- 
trude and  explained,  or 
maybe  apologized,  you 
might  end  all  this  disa- 
greeable feeling?" 

He  was  working  in  his 
garden  at  the  time,  a  spot 
that  received  his  initial  at- 
tention every  day  when  he 
returned  from  work,  and 
she  waited  anxiously  for 
his  answer  while  he  hoed 
the  tomato  plants. 

"Explain  what,  Mother? 
I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
why  Gertrude  is  cross  with 
me.  And  besides,"  he  add- 
ed, extracting  a  weed  and 
tossing  it  into  the  alley, 
"I  couldn't  explain  or 
apologize  if  I  wanted  to — 
or  knew  how  or  why  I 
should  do  either.  She 
wouldn't  let  me.  I  met  her 
on  the  street  to-day,  and 
when  I  spoke  to  her  she 
looked  the  other  way." 

"I  think,  dear,"  said  his 
mother  gently,  "it's  be- 
cause of  your — ^because  of 
the  unpleasantness  at  the 
Jefferson  that  night." 

"No;  that's  not  it.  She 
snubbed  me  twice  before  I 
went  to  the  Jefferson." 

"Then  why—"  began 
Mrs.  Abbott,  very  puzzled, 
and  suddenly  stopped.  A 
light  was  breaking  upon 
her.  "Ben,"  she  asked 
sharply,  "haven't  you 
heard  what's  happened  at 
the  Sages'?" 

He  was  stooping*in  the 
act    of    pulling  another 
weed,  but  he  abandoned 
the  task  to  look  up  with  a  natural  inquiry:  "Why, 
no;  what's  happened  there?" 
Her  dismay  was  pitiable. 

"Why,  I  thought  of  course  you  knew.  I'm  sorry — • 
I  shouldn't  have  spoken — if  I'd  only  known—"  She 
paused  in  confusion,  unable,  it  seemed,  to  disembar- 
rass herself. 

"What's  happened.  Mother?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Ben,  I  see  a  big  tomato  worm  on  the  vine  behind 
you.    Don't  you  think — " 

"I  THINK,"  he  said  slowly,  without  noticing  the 
1  worm,  "I  begin  to  understand  Gertrude  is  angry 
because  I  knocked  Henkel  down,  and  she  wants  me 
to —  But  what  does  she  want  me  to  do?  I  can't  apolo- 
gize to  Henked — he's  probably  in  jail  by  now — and  I 
wouldn't  anyway,  even  if  I  could.  And  if  I  go  to  her 
house  she  won't  see  me;  so  what  can  I  do?" 

Mrs.  Abbott,  recognizing  the  futility  of  further 
dissembling,  suggested : 

"You  might  tell  her ,  father,  Ben,  exactly  what 
caused  the  quarrel.  I  hear  she  has  accused  you  of 
striking  Henkel  without  provocation,  simply  because 
he  was  smaller  than  you.  Of  course  I  don't  believe — " 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Well,"  smiling  faintly,  "it  didn't  come  from  a 
very  authoritative  source.  The  grocer's  boy  told  me." 

"Do  you  know  who  told  him?" 

"The  Lyttons'  chauffeur,  he  said.  The  Murrays' 
gardener  told  the  chauffeur,  .^nd  the  gardener  heard 
it  from  Mrs.  Nolan's  parlor  maid.  That's  as  far  back 
as  I  can  trace  it." 

Ben  flung  his  hoe  down  and  stared  at  the  freshly 
turned  earth.  So  this  thing  had  spread  all  over  town 
without  his  hearing  a  word  of  it!  He  alone,  appar- 
ently, had  been  unaware  of  what  everybody  else  had 
known  for  days!  .  .  .  After  a  pause  he  heard  his 
mother  speak,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a 
great  distance: 

"Don't  suppose  for  a  moment,  dear,  that  I  place 
much  credence  in  what  these  people  say.   The  most 
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of  it,  I  know,  is  nothing  but  tattle.  But 
I  still  believe  if  you  went  to  Mr.  Sage 
and  told  him — " 

"No,"  he  said  gloomily,  shaking  his 
head.  "It  wouldn't  do  any  good.  If 
she's  capable  of  believing  a  thing  like 
that  of  me,  she  wouldn't  believe  a  word 
I'd  say." 

"What  was  the  cause  of  the  fight, 
Ben?    You've  never  told  me." 

"I  haven't  told  anybody,"  he  mur- 
mured, still  staring  morosely  at  the 
ground.  "Only  two  people  in  the  world 
know — Henkel  and  myself." 

"But  I  don't  see  why,  if  you  were 
right  and  he  vwong — Ben,  won't  you  tell 
me  why  you  did  it?" 

He  considered  her  question  in  silence, 
and  for  a  moment  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  her.    But  finally  he  said : 

"No.  I  think  not,"  and  put  on  his  hat 
and  moved  toward  the  street. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Ben?  Sup- 
per's almost  ready." 

"I  may  be  a  little  late  for  supper;  so 
don't  wait  for  me — you  and  Lucy." 

"But,  Ben!  Where  are  you  going  at 
this  hour?" 

Continuing  streetward,  he  called  back 
to  her  dully: 

"I'm  going  over  to  Mrs.  Nolan's — to 
see  her  parlor  maid." 

Unlike  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nolan's  par- 
lor maid  had  no  scruples  in  passing 
along  the  gossip  which  had  reached  her 
ears  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  She  spoke 
loquaciously  on  the  matter,  and  who 
shall  deny  that  sh^  added  thereto  a  lit- 
tle adornment  all  her  own? 

In  any  event,  Ben  went  from  her  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Sage,  and  his  n^od  had 
waxed  more  gray  than  ever.  He  found 
Sage  on  the  veranda  of  his  home,  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  solitude  and  gazing 
fixedly  into  the  late  summer  dusk;  and 
his  mood,  too,  as  any  might  have  seen, 
was  not  a  cheerful  one. 

He  brightened  considerably,  however, 
as  Ben  approached. 

"Well,.by  George!"  he  exclaimed,  ris- 
ing delightedly.  "Come  up  and  have  a 
seat.  It's  hot  as  blazes  in  the  street  to- 
night, but  cool  here.  Mother,"  he  called 
through  the  doorway  behind  him,  "here's 
Ben!" 

But  Ben  remained  standing  near  the 
bottom  of  the  steps. 

"I  only  stopped  for  a  minute,  Mr. 
Sage.  Don't  call  her.  I  only  want  to 
say  I  am  going  to  quit  my  job  at  the  end 
of  this  week." 

Sage's  demeanor  promptly  changed. 
His  surprised  pleasure  fled,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  crossed  his  large  face. 
Before  he  could  shape  his  mind  for 
speech,  his  wife  came  out  from  the  hall, 
her  eyes  radiant  with  glad  welcome. 

"Ben,  this  is  a  pleasure!  We  don't 
often  see  you  here.  I  hope — "  She 
halted,  suddenly  struck  by  Ben's  pecu- 
liar look,  and  glanced  questioningly 
from  him  to  her  husband.  Then,  as  a 
quick  suspicion  became  definite  in  her 
mind,  she  murmured  something  about  a 
forgotten  duty  indoors  and  neatly  with- 
drew. 

Sage  was  now  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  steps,  looking  sorroAvfully  down  at 
Ben. 

"I've  been  expecting  this,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "for  some  time.  You've 
«Jieard,  then?" 

"I-I — you  mustn't  misunderstand 
me,"  stammered  Ben,  utterly  taken 
aback  by  this  unexpected  thrust.  "Phil- 
ip Lukens,  the  man  who  leased  our 
farm,  was  in  town  not  long  ago,  and  he 
said  he'd  grown  tired  of  country  life 
and  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  city,  so  I 
thought — I've  always  loved  farm  life, 
you.  know — I  thought  I  wouldn't  wait 
till  September — " 

"When  did  you  see  Mr.  Lukens,  Ben?" 

"It  was  on  the  night — that  night  at 
the  Jefferson." 

"More  than  a  week  ago.  And  you've 
been  all  this  time  making  up  your 
mind?" 

Subterfuge  was  never  easy  for  Ben. 
He  started  to  speak,  found  he  had  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  replied,  instead,  with  a 
barely  perceptible  inclination  of  his 
head. 

Sage  descended  the  steps  and  took  his 
arm. 

"Come;  let's  take  a  stroll  through  the 
yard,  Ben.  Maybe  we  can  reach  a  bet- 
ter understanding." 

But  Ben  hung  back;  and,  to  bolster 
his  strength,  he  repeated  to  himself 
something  the  parlor  maid  had  told 
him:  "Miss  Sage  said  that  if  her  fa- 
ther didn't  fire  you,  she'd  never  speak  to 
him  again  as  long  as  she  lived." 

"I'd  rather  not,  Mr.  Sage.  It  wouldn't 
change  my  decision  anyway." 

"Then  you're  determined  to  quit  me?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it'll  be  best  for  me  to 
leave." 

"Well,  before  you  go,  tell  me  this. 
You're  not  leaving  because  you  want  to 
return  to  your  farm,  but  because  of 
what  happened  that  night  at  the  Jeff. 
^  Isn't  that  so?" 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
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Furniture  in  the  home  of  a  Christian 

should  look  new  longer  than  in  the 

home  of  a  non-Christian. 
E 


CARUSO 


Victrola 

The  chosen  instrument  of  the  world's  greatest  artists 

The  instrument  which  plays  the  gfreatest  music  is  the  instrument 
you  want  in  your  home!  The  Victrola  is  supreme.  Its  suprem- 
acy is  founded  on  a  basis  of  great  things  actually  accomplished. 
It  is  in  millions  of  homes  the  world  over  because  it  takes  into 
these  homes  all  that  is  best  in  every  branch  of  music  and  enter- 
tainment. 

The  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor  are 
the  greatest  artists  in  the  world.  The  Victrola  tone  is  the  true 
and  faithful  tone  of  the  singer's  voice  and  the  master's  instru- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Victrola  is  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  practically  every  artist  famous  in  the  world  of  opera, 
instrunjental  music,  sacred  music,  band  music,  dance  music, 
vaudeville  and  entertainment. 
,  Go  today  to  a  Victor  dealer's 
and  listen  to  this  instrument  for 
yourself.  Hear  Caruso  or  Melba 
or  Elman  or  Harry  Lauder  or 
Sousa's  Band  on  the  Victrola. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE'' 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFf. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the 
complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas— $10  to 
$400— and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like 
best.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Cfunden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


To  insure  Vict  or  quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa- 
mous trademark,  *'Hi3 
Master's  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  the  identifying 
label  on  all  genuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


AUTOMO 

TO  BE  ui«N  AWAY 


$2,000.00  in  Prizes 

Given  Without  Cost 

Here  you  are,  just  take  your  choice,  a  hand- 
some 1917  model  Overland  Touring  Car,  fully 
equipped,  and  two  of  the  latest  model  Ford 
Touring  Cars — ^just  the  car  you've  wanted;  just 
the  car  you  can  now  have;  just  the  car  to 
take  you  cmd  your  friends  for  an  outing. 
Get  to  town  and  back  quickly. 

Besides  the  Three  Cars  WeVe  Going  to  Give — 


A  beautiful  diamond  ring;  $75.00  Victrola;  $50.00 
fur  coat;  gold  watches;  and  many  other  prizes  too 
nimierous  to  mention,  and  on  top  all  that 
we're  going  to  pay  out  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  real  money — you  can't  help  winning.  It 
does  not  matter  if  you  are  a  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl — you,  all  of  our  friends  and 
readers,  can  share  in  this  wonderful  All- 
Can-Win  Prize  Distribution. 


This  is  the  greatest,  most  liberal  Grand  Prize  Dis- 
tribution ever  offered  its  readers  by  a  farm  paper. 
The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  just  the 
things  you  have  wanted,  and  without  a  nickel 
of  expense  to  you.  Don't  wait  a  day  longer  be- 
fore sending  for  all  the  facts.  You'll  have  time 
to  decide  after  you  get  them.  Then  shtU'e  in  the 
great  wealth  of  cash  an^  valuable  prizes  to  be 
given  away  without  cost  to  our  readers. 


Nobody  Disappointed 
Everyone  Wins  Something 

This  is  what  makes  this  plan  different  from  all  others,  and 
makes  it  so  much  fairer  and  more  to  your  advantage. 
No  matter  who  you  are,  where  you  live,  you  are  sure 
of  being  richly  compensated  for  every  good  word  you 
speak  for  us.  And  you  can  have  one  of  the  three  hand- 
some touring  cars  if  you  just  half  try.  You  can't  lose. 
You  can't  help  winning.  Not  with  the  help  we  are 
going  to  give  you;  not  with  the  additional  help  the 
coupon  in  this  ad  is  going  to  give  you,  if  you 
send  it  in  NOW. 


Your  Friends  Will 
Help  You 

That's  the  beauty  of  this  plan. 
Your  friends  will  all  help  you 
when  you  tell  them  what  you 
are  working  for.  So  will  your 
friends'  friends.  All  hands  will 
pitch  in  and  before  you  know  it 
such  a  big  blinch  of  boosters 
will  be  plugging  for  you  that 
your  success  will  be  practical- 
ly assured. 


Don't  Let  Putting  It  Off  "Do  You"  Out  of  It! 

^.  Get  busy  right  away!  Send  the  coupon.  As  soon  as  we  get  it,  back  flies  by  return  mail  full  details  of  this  great 
Prize  Distribution  which  you  want  to  know  ALL  about,  eind  up  go  5.000  FREE  votes  to  your  credit  as  a  s^ar/er. 
But  you  haven't  a  day  to  lose — or  a  minute!  Here's  the  coupon  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer.  It's  good  for 
5,000  votea  FREE.    It  may  be  good  for  one  of  the  fine  automobiles.    Send  it  NOW— this  MINUTE. 

T.  R.  LONG,  Auto  Contest  Manager 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Dept.  L,  Springfield.  Ohio 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healtlifal,  Convenient 

EJiminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  s 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
ifo  goingout  in  cold  weather. 
A  bcTon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  prooesa  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  yon  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  gnaian- 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
80WE  SAHITARt  MFC.C0.1172-AR0WE  BLDQ.,  OETROIT, 

Ask  aboot  the  E<>-S«n  WashsteD.!— Hot  and  Cold  |||CH. 
BuDnins  Water  Without  Pigmbiag 


^^^^POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

l~  '     Bijr  lever  action  rifle  free  for  aellinff  20  Art 
and  Religions  Pictoree  or  20  pkgra.  Popt  Cards  at  lOc 
Order  joui  choice.  GATES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  920  CHICA60 

(iDnilPlI  nu  DATC"  ends  rats,  mice.  Bugs. 

KUUun  Un  llAld  Don't  Die  hi  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs.  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunlis,  WeaseU.  Squirrels.  Crows, 
Hawks,  etc.  The  recognised  Standard  Exterminator  at 
Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sires  25c,  50c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Falls.    Refuse  .\LL  Substitutes. 

GIVEN 
A  W  A  T 


Writ© todayforSOpkgs.ArtPost Cards  | 
to  sell  at  10c  per  pig-   When  eold  send  t 

S2.00  and  get  jour  choice  of  presents.  '   

PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.  4G2 


CHICAGO,  I IX. 


m  Roa  FILM  PREMO  CAMERA  GIVEN 

ffll  Orohoioeof  Watch  orSllver-ff are  or  Electric  Flashlight, or 

ohi.icefromourlargoH  tof 
premiums  c'lven  fornelling - 
20pkgB  PoHtf 
Cards  or  2n 
R«Ue:ioud  and 
'  Art  Pirtures  at  10c  each,  vourcholce.  Ordertoday. 


HERMAN  &  CO. 


2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  420 


CHICAGO 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Saddles,  $3.00  up.  KeTV  uniforms,  $1.50  up. 
Armj  7  shot  carbine  $3. 50;  ctges.  l^e  each 
V.  S.  N.lVinchestcr  high  power  rifle  Gm/rn,  $9.85 
Team  ha  ruess  $21.85  up.  C.W.  Army  Revolvers, $1.65 
Remington  Armj  ItevoWer,  $4.85;clges.  le  each 
Manser  High  Power  rifle  with  200  ctges.  $19.85 
IR  Acres  Government  Auction   Goods  Bargains 
illustrated  and  deacribed  In  428  large  page  whole- 
sale and  retail  cyclopedia  catalof;ne,  mailed  2&c 
east  and  30c  west  of  Mississippi  BlTcr. 
FRANCIS  BANNEHMAN.  501  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


You  may  feel  that  you  can't  I 
I  afford  to  buy  a  car,  but  if  you  live  | 
in  the  country  or  town  under  lo.- 
000  youcangetanew  I 
,  I9I7  OVERLAND, 
without  cost,  as  a  I 
reward   for  a  few  I 
weeks'  spare  time  | 

—   work  in  your  own  f 

I  community.  40  autos  already  given  away.  Write  today 
I  for  my  new  easy  plan.  CF.ALDRlCH,Mgr.,SLPauUfliniH 


iWtWEEK.SORE  M. 

illlii 


800  oandle  power  ontdc^r  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  and  Weather  Proof.  For 
house,  barn,  camp,  anywhere.  No  imoke  No 
odor.  Abaolately  safe.  Bums  Kerosene.  Guar- 
anteed. Bums  98^  ftir.  only  2*  fael  Prioe 
low.  Sella  fast.  IQO^  profit.  Year  round  sales 
plan.  Save  Toar  territory  now.  Write  quick 
for  free  sample  offer. 

Foote  Mfg.  Oo.,  Box  1001.  DAYTOR,  OHIO. 


D  YOU 


show  this  standard  high  grade 
42  l<ey  fully  visible  tJTiewriter 
to  your  friends  and  let  them  see 
wherein  It  excels  any  S100 
lypewrlier,  it  by  doing  this 
and  other  small  assist- 
ance, you  could  easily 
"have  one  to  Keep  as  your 
'own?    Then  by  post  card  or 
letter  simply  say,  "MaU  ParttculoTa." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  N687,  Chicago,  ill. 


GENTS 


WAGO/V. 

No  scheme — no  contest — an  hon- 
est business  offer.    Earn  big  mon- 
ey— S6  to  S8  a  day — with  easy 
work  and  obtain  this  fine  wagon 
free  besides.    A  business  all  your  own. 
Better  than  owning  a  small  store.  Work 
half  as  hard,  make  twice  as  much  mon- 
ey. Steady,  healthy,  profitable  outside 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  We  will  Btart  you  rieht 
and  make  you  win.  Thisia  your  opportunity— write  quick. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  7983  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


We  are  paying  men  and  women 
from  $25  to  850  a  week— paid 
Cooper  $314  in  one  month. 
Bridge  $88  in  6  days  to  take  orders 

Kantleak  Raincoats 
It's  easy.    We  furnish  everything. 
Forty  styles.   Beautiful  new  fabrics. 
Wholesale  prices.  Big  commissions. 
You  only  take  orders. 

We  Deliver  end  Collect 
No  Ome  wasted.    No  money  In- 
vested. No  chance  for  losS. 

Sample  Coal  Free 
Write  for  new  proposition.  Com- 
plete outflt-%11  Tree,  Hurry. 

Comer  Mfg.  Co. 
11  Boston  Street,    Dayton,  Ohio 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Lsmd  is  reasonably  cheap  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Let  us  find  you  a  good  (arm  id 
Viiginizi,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabamzi,  or  Florida.  Climate  and  soil  just 
right  (or  gardening,  (ruit  growing,  general 
(arming,  livestock  and  dairying. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Information  and  descriptive  literature  free. 
Wilbur  McCoy,  Desks  I  GJV.C«rdwen.  Desk B  i 
A.&I.A(at.        I      A.&I.  AccBt.  h 


Jacksonnfle,  Fbu 


WilminctoB.  N.C. 


The  Kitchen  Floor 

By  Mrs.  Ethel  E.  Welch 

ALTHOUGH  the  use  of  linoleum,  oil- 
£\  cloth,  or  paint  on  a  floor  has  become 
very  common,  yet  hundreds  of  women 
living  on  farms  must  still  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  a  floor  of  bare 
boards  clean  and  attractive.  Of  these 
the  greater  number  no  doubt  still  use 
the  time-honored  methods  of  our  grand- 
mothers. A  little  thought  will  save 
much  labor  in  this  as  well  as  other 
household  tasks. 

Neither  soap  nor  lye  should  be  used 
on  pine  or  other  soft-wood  floors,  as 
either  will  make  them  yellow  or  cause 
them  to  splinter  up.  When  grease  is 
spilled  on  the  floor,  at  once  cover  the 
spot  with  baking  soda.  After  it  stands 
a  few  minutes,  rub  the  soda  gently  into 
the  spot  with  the  hand  or  a  cloth  until 
the  grease  begins  to  disappear.  Pour 
hot  water  over  the  spot  and  wipe  up 
with  the  mop.  Old  grease  spots  can  be 
removed  in  the  same  way  if  the  process 
is  repeated  from  day  to  day.  On  regu- 
lar scrubbing  days  after  the  floor  is 
swept  sprinkle  a  little  soda  on  all  greasy 
or  especially  dirty  spots.  Pour  hot  wa- 
ter over  these  spots  and  scrub  them, 
then  mop  the  whole  of  the  floor  with 
plenty  of  clear  water  either  hot  or  cold. 

A  neglected,  dingy  floor  can  be  quickly 
improved  by  scrubbing  with  a  little  fine 
sand  or  with  scouring  soap.  First  wet 
the  floor  with  a  little  hot  water,  then 
sprinkle  with  sand  or  shaved  scouring 
soap.  Scrub  well  and  let  dry  without 
rinsing  or  mopping.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  sweep  to  remove  the  sand,  and  mop 
with  clear  water. 

Old  stocking  tops  make  the  best  of 
mop  cloths,  as  they  are  very  absorbent, 
wear  well,  and  do  not  leave  lint  or  ravel- 
ings  on  the  floor.  A  long-handled  scrub 
brush  holder  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  and  will  make  scrubbing  much 
easier  than  when  the  brush  alone  or  an 
old  broom  is  used. 


ing  them  ever  since  because  her  great 
son,  Charlemagne,  after  becoming  fa- 
mous, wrote  from  memory  these  stories, 
making  of  them  the  first  printed  collec- 
tion. Remembering  his  early  childhood 
with  love  and  gratitude,  he  gave  the 
book  the  name  of  "Mother  Goose's  Melo- 
dies." The  best  folk  tales  from  every 
nation  were  added  as  time  went  on. 
They  now  form  a  part  of  the  birthright 
of  every  child. 

A  certain  little  girl  of  eight  summers 
found  her  way  into  good  literature 
through  the  medium  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." She  read  it  through  five 
times  with  increasing  interest,  and  is 
now  eager  for  other  books  of  similar  or 
greater  value.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
child  would  read  a  worthless  produc- 
tion after  becoming  so  familiar  with  a 
real  work  of  art. 

Grimm's  and  Andersen's  fairy  tales 
should  be  told,  not  read,  to  children  un- 
der five.  While  they  will  not  fully  com- 
prehend them,  the  young  listeners  will 
receive  lessons  in  wisdom  from  them. 
Every  child  should  know  numerous 
quotations  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
For  a  book  to  read  to  the  baby  nothing 
excels  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Cat 
Stories,"  unless  it  is  Stevenson's 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  Even  if 
the  baby  fails  to  give  undivided  atten- 
tion, he  will  still  be  benefited.  A  pleas- 
ant voice  and  a  few  timely  gestures  will 
help  to  hold  his  attention. 

Some  nursery  sto'ries  which  are  now 
considered  classics  are  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
"Hop  o'  My  Thumb,"  and  "Cinderella." 
References  to  these  are  found  in  the 
world's  best  literature.  Every  child 
must  know  them  early  in  order  to  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  them. 


Books  for  the  Baby 

By  Pearl  Chenoweth 

THE  foundation  for  the  best  literary 
education  must  be  laid  in  infancy. 
The  child  who  does  not  have  the  needed 
literature  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  five  misses  a  valuable  part  of  his 
education  which  nothing  in  later  life 
can  quite  recompense.  In  every  moth- 
er's day  there  should  be  an  hour  set 
apart  for  reading  to  the  children.  No 
duty  can  be  more  important.  No  pleas- 
ure should  be  greater.  Melodious 
rhymes  often  repeated  to  a  child  give 
him  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  melody,  as 
does  the  hearing  of  good  music.  Long 
before  he  can  read  he  should  know  the 
best  of  the  Mother  Goose  jingles.  A 
collection  of  these  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations may  well  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward giving  your  child  the  library 
habit. 

Queen  Bertha,  the  goosefoot,  of 
France,  told  to  her  several  little  ones 
the  old  folk  fairy  tales  three  centuries 
ago.   Loving  mothers  have  been  repeat- 


Cookery 


Fresh  Greens  in  Winter 

By  T.  H.  Garekol 

I FIND  much  pleasure  in  having  a 
kitchen  garden  on  a  sunny  window 
sill  during  the  winter,  and  the  bits  of 
fresh  greens  that  can  be  gathered  in  it 
give  flavor  and  character  to  many  soups, 
salads,  and  sauces.  A  few  flower  pots 
and  wooden  boxes,  some  fine  pulverized 
rich  earth,  reliable  seeds,  and  some  pa- 
tience are  all  that  you  need  to  succeed. 
With  me  the  first  thing  to  plant  is 
parsley.  It  is  excellent  for  flavoring 
and  makes  a  fine  salad.  A  few  six-inch 
pots  filled  with  parsley  will  give  a  sup- 
ply for  months,  as  the  pickings  may  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  Fine 
Curler  is  the  most  desirable  variety  for 
the  purpose.  Fill  the  pots  full  to  the 
top  with  rich  earth,  sprinkle  the  seeds 
over  it,  add  a  little  more  earth  mixed 
with  sand,  sprinkle  with  water,  and 
stand  in  the  sun.  Keep  the  earth 
slightly  moist  until  the  seeds  come  up. 
As  the  seeds  germinate  very  slowly,  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  soak  them  twenty- 
four  hours  in  tepid  water  before  sowing. 
Spread  them  on  a  blotter  to  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture,  and  then  mix  them 
with  a  little  dry  sand  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  handled. 

Onion  seeds  can  be  planted  in  a  rather 
deep  box  filled  with  very  rich  black 
earth.  These  are  delicious  for  cutting 
when  they  are  no  bigger  than  a  small 
radish,  to  give  flavor  to  salads,  and  the 
flavorsome  ends  can  be  used  in  the  soup 
pot. 

It  is  easy  to  plant  a  few  successions 
of  mustard  in  a  rather  shallow  box  filled 
with  finely  pulverized  rich  earth.  Sprin- 
kle the  seeds,  cover  them  lightly  with 
rich  earth  mixed  with  sand,  water  them 
and  wait.  The  little  mustard  plants 
cut  off  from  their  roots,  chopped  and 
added  to  salads,  give  a  delightful  savor. 
Peppergrass  seed  can  be  grown  in  the 
same  way,  and  proves  equally  interest- 
ing. 


Using  the  Oven 

By  Mr8.  Hayes  Bigelow 

THE  range  oven  should  be  more  gen- 
erally used  by  housekeepers  for  cook- 
ing meats  usually  fried  or  boiled  on  top 
of  the  stove.  The  oven  keeps  odors  from 
spreading  and  keeps  the  steam  from 
covering  windows  in  cold  weather.  Ba- 
con placed  in  a  broiler  and  then  put  in 
a  dripping  pan  and  set  in  a  moderate 
oven  will  be  crisp  and  delicious,  free 
from  grease,  and  there  will  be  no  greasy 
smoke  to  go  through  the  house.  Pork 
chops  baked  are  superior  to  those  fried. 
Try  putting  a  small  slice  of  onion  on 
each  chop.  Ham,  beef,  and  meats  re- 
quiring long  boiling  should  be  closely 
covered  in  a  large  lard  pail  and  cooked 
in  the  oven  for  several  hours,  when  they 
will  be  deliciously  steamed  and  tender, 
and  no  goodness  has  escaped.  Fish  may 
be  boiled  in  the  oven  equally  well. 

To  economize  on  lard  get  some  beef 
suet,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  try  it  out 
in  the  oven.  It  goes  farther  and  is 
much  cheaper.  If  the  oven  is  too  hot 
the  fat  may  burn  enough  to  color,  so  use 
a  moderate  fire. 

After  using  the  oven  for  these  and 
many  other  things  you  will  not  go  back 
to  frying  on  top  of  the  stove  with  spat- 
tered grease  to  clean  up. 


Child's  Crocheted  Mittens 


AVERY  simple  stitch  is  required  to  make  these  warm  little  mittens  for 
the  children.    For  complete  directions  send  four  cents  in  stamps  to  the 
Fancy  Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


In  selecting  the  turkey,  the  age  of 
the  bird  is  the  chief  consideration.  A 
young  bronze  turkey  has  smooth  black 
feet,  an  old  one  rough  feet  of  a  reddish 
color.  The  time  required  for  roasting  a 
ten-pound  turkey  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  '  The  oven  must  not  be  too 
hot  or  the  flavor  and  quality  will  suffer. 

M.  L.  E.,  Oregon. 

Split-Pea  Soup — Soak  one  cupful  of 
split  peas  overnight.  In  the  morning 
drain  and  add  three  pints  of  cold  water 
and  half  an  onion.  Cook  until  peas  are 
soft,  then  strain,  and  add  salt,  pepper, 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  extract  of  beef,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  and  lastly  one  pint  of  milk. 

C.  B.,  Vermont. 

Date  Salad — Stuff  dates  with  nuts. 
Serve  on  lettuce  with  any  good  boiled 
dressing.  This  can  be  varied  by  using 
cubed  pineapple,  dates,  and  chopped 
nuts  served  on  lettuce  with  salad  dress- 
ing. Many  people  like  prunes  instead  of 
dates  in  the  salad.        C.  M.,  Illinois. 

Quince  Honey — Make  a  syrup  of  one 
quart  of  water  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Boil  ten  minutes  after  boiling 
begins.  Takie  five  good  ripe  quinces, 
grind  through  food  chopper  or  grate, 
boil  them  in  the  syrup  for  ten  minutes. 

M.  B.  C,  Nebraska. 

Candied  Cranberries — Boil  four  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  one  cupful  of  water 
for  five  minutes.  Wash  and  drain  one 
quart  of  cranberries  and  "pick  them  over 
carefully.  Have  the  berries  dry,  spread 
them  on  a  deep  platter,  and  pour  the 
boiling  syrup  over  them.  Let  stand 
overnight,  then  return  to  the  fire  and 
bring  to  boil.  Repeat  the  process  three 
times,  then  drain  off  all  the  syrup  and 
the  berries  will  resemble  candied  cher- 
ries. H.  I.  O.,  Oklahoma. 

Honey  Fruit  Cake — Three-fourtha 
pint  of  strained  honey,  one-half  pound 
of  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  of  shredded 
citron,  whites  of  three  eggs,  one-half 
pound  of  chopped  almonds,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  in  the  sugar 
and  honey,  add  the  cinnamon  and  the 
baking  powder  sifted  with  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  batter.  Stir  in  the 
citron  and  almonds  and  drop  on  but- 
tered tins.  Bake  until  a  light  brown 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

L.  M.  T.,  California. 

Sponge  Cake — Four  eggs,  separated, 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  and  flavoring.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs  and  sugar  very  light;  add 
beaten  whites,  then  flour  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted  in, 
last  of  all  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Bake  in  four  layers.  Filling:  One-half 
pint  of  cream  beaten  stiff;  add  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Spread 
between  layers  when  cold. 

F,  L.  D.,  Ohio. 
£ 
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Children's  Comer 


1! 


Tumble-Heels 

By  Fannie  Wilder  Brown 
Parti 

NO  MATTER  how  dark  and  rainy  the 
day,  the  old  Barton  farmhouse  never 
.was  gloomy  long  at  a  time. 

Once  in  a  while  Mother  sighed  as  she 
stitched  away  at  the  many  garments 
needed  to  keep  six  active  little  bodies 
and  five  big  ones  properly  clothed. 
Sometimes  Grandmother's  patient  fin- 
gers ached  as  she  pushed  and  pulled  her 
darning  needle  through  the  holes  in 
twenty-two  pairs  of  stockings.  Often 
Aunt  Susan  rattled  the  stove  lids  furi- 
ously because  she  was  hurrying  so  to 
finish  ironing  the  great  basketful  of 
clothes  before  dark.  But  at  quarter  be- 
fore five,  when  Tumble-Heels  came  fly- 
ing up  the  hill  on  her  way  home  from 
the  district  school,  bursting  into  the 
house  like  a  young  whirlwind  before  her 
seniors  Dick  and  Dolly  or  her  juniors 
Jack  and  little  Jill  had  so  much  as 
rounded  the  corner  down  by  the  brook, 
everyone  began  to  cheer  up. 

Tumble-Heels  was  a  round,  freckle- 
faced,  short-haired  child,  always  having 
accidents  to  her  belongings,  her  cloth- 
ing, or  herself,  and  always  saying  or 
doing  something  ridiculous.  But  jolly 
good  humor  twinkled  in  her  golden- 
brown  eyes,  tip-tilted  her  freckled  snub 
nose,  curved  her  lips  into  a  Cupid's  bow, 
and  pressed  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  days  went  by. 

Suddenly  she  shot  up  so  tall  that  her 
skirts  had  to  be  lengthened  to  her  boot 
tops.  Then  Aunt  Susan  tied  the  red- 
brown  hair  on  the  top  of  the  child's 
head  and  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  with 
great  bows  of  peacock-green  ribbon,  and 
Dick  announced  to  Dolly  that  he  was 
going  to  save  Tumble-Heels  to  use  her 
for  a  bean  pole  in  his  garden  some 
spring. 

But  the  girl  was  in  no  hurry  at  all  to 
grow  up,  and  quite  resented  it.  She 
loved  to  romp  and  play  as  much  as  ever, 
and  could  not  believe  that  the  time  ever 
would  come  when  she  would  care  for 
any  quieter  kinds  of  fun. 

"Don't  you  ever  keep  still  long  enough 
to  think  about  anything?"  Grandpa 
asked  severely  one  cold  March  Saturday 
morning.  Tumble-Heels  already  had 
been  the  victim  of  several  extra  careless 
accidents  that  day. 

"My  think  mill  works  fastest  when  I 
fly  around  most,"  she  said,  putting  an- 
other stick  of  wood  into  the  fire  and 
drawing  Grandpa's  chair  closer  to  the 
stove.  "I  have  to  wind  my  think  mill 
up  twice  a  day  and  shake  it  after  wind- 
ing, like  the  kitchen  clock."  By  this 
time  she  was  balancing  herself  on  one 
foot  on  the  back  round  of  a  splint-bot- 


tomed chair.  The  round  broke,  and 
down  went  Tumble-Heels,  flat  on  the 
floor. 

Grandpa  laughed  till  he  had  to  wipe 
his  glasses  with  his  red  pocket  handker- 
chief. 

"You'll  get  your  lesson  some  day,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head,  "but  it'll  take  a 
good  deal  of  training  to  steady  you 
down." 

"I  don't  mean  to  break  things,"  the 
girl  said  ruefully,  "and  I'll  bargain  with 
Dick  to  put  another  round  into  the 
chair."  Then  she  slipped  into  her  coat, 
hood,  and  mittens  and  danced  off  into 
what  she  called  "all  out  doors." 

A  heavy  late  snowstorm  followed  by 
a  rain,  freezing  as  it  fell,  had  covered 
the  fields  with  deep  snow  and  a  glare  of 
icy  crust.  Tumble-Heels  had  her  own 
sled,  a  big,  strong  one  her  father  had 
made  purposely  for  her  last  year.  For 
Tumble-Heels  never  could  bear  to  wait 
for  Dick  and  Dolly  to  drag  the  long 
double-runner  back  up  hill  after  they 
and  Jack  and  Jill  had  coasted  down. 
And  she  liked  to  do  her  own  steering, 
she  said;  but  the  other  children  knew 
that  she  liked  best  not  to  steer  at  all, 
but  to  let  her  sled  go  wherever  it  would. 
She  seemed  quite  indifferent  as  to 
whether  it  stopped,  as  when  steered,  at 
the  rise  before  the  corner  where  the 
rail  fence  met  the  stone  wall,  or  slid 
under  the  fence  at  the  left  at  the  risk 
of  leaving  her  scalp  hung  on  the  fence, 
or  dashed  into  the  wall  at  the  right. 
Here  in  the  home  fields  she  still  coasted 
by  throwing  herself  down  full  length  on 
the  sled,  steering,  if  she  steered  at  all, 
by  digging  the  toes  of  her  boots  into  the 
snow  far  behind. 

That  particular  March  morning,  after 
taking  two  or  three  turns  safely,  Tum- 
ble-Heels tried  coming  down  once  with- 
out a  retarding  steer.  As  she  neared 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  finding  herself  in 
danger  of  losing  her  brains  against  the 
stone  wall,  she  rolled  off  her  sled  and 
went  gliding  along  after  it  into  the  wall. 

Crash,  toppled  a  big  stone  down  on 
the  sled,  crushing  one  runner.  Tumble- 
Heels  escaped  with  only  scratches  and 
bruises  and  a  few  half -angry  tears. 

[TO  BE  CONTINXTED] 


New  Puzzles 


Around  the  Turnip  Patch 

The  March  hare,  the  ground  hog,  and 
the  field  mouse  arranged  to  race  round 
and  round  the  turnip  patch.  When  the 
bullfrog  croaked  "Go!"  the  three  con- 
testants started  off  at  the  respective 
speeds  of  8,  17,  and  26  feet  per  second, 
and  when  they  came  together  for  the 
first  time  they  needed  250  feet  to  com- 
plete a  lap. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  the  fleetest  run- 
ner of  the  three  had  traveled? 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  I^st  Issue 


At  the  Wash 

The  Chinaman's  rates  for  washing 
are  two  cents  for  collars  and  three  cents 
for  cuffs. 


1£  Uncle  Peleg  wears  this  pair  it  will  have  to  be  backward 


Just  Look  How  Much 
EXTRA  Value  Your 
Money  Buys 

You  get  loads  of  wear 
and  Gomfort,  with  no  itching, 
from  the  clean,  downy  cot- 
ton in  Hanes  Underwear. 
And  you  pay  only  65c  a  gar- 
ment or  $1.25  a  union  suit. 

Your  eyes  will  pop  wide 
open  when  you  see  and  feel 
and  wear  a  suit  of  Hanes. 
We've  piled  value  on  value 
— we've  added  feature  after 
feature — we've  cut  out  the 
useless  frills  and  we've  bet- 
tered Hanes  in  every  way, 
clean  down  to  the  buttons. 
It's  some  underwear,  Men! 


65c 
per 
Garment 


$1.25 
per 
Union  Suit 


UNDERWElAia 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have 
Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which  "give"  with 
every  motion ;  a  snug -fitting  Collarette  which  always  keeps  the  wind 
from  the  neck;  Improved  Culfs  at  wrist  and  ankle  which  hug  close 
and  do  not  stretch  out  of  shape;  a  Comfortable  Closed  Crotch  that 
stays  closed;  and  every  button  is  a  good  Pearl  Button  sewed  on 
for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double  Gussets  to  double  the 
wear;  a  Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug  Elastic  Collarette 
which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams 
which  "give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Underwear  elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape. 
Seams  are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is  greatest. 

There  is  actually  a  husky  two  dollars'  worth  of  service  and  satisfaction 
packed  into  every  suit  of  Hanes.    If  you  don't  know  a  Hanes  dealer,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


RiBBOC^  DE:(^TaL  CRcaci 


^R*eC  MARK 


^'""t,  hv  its  delicious  flavor. 

,n  acid  condition  oi 
4  Corrects  an 

tVie  mouth.  , 

wholesome.  ^^^H 


A 

Dentists* 
Dentifrice 


us 


Morning 
and  night  — 
particularly  at  night 
— brush  your  teeth  with 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  On  the 
fronts  and  backs  of  the  teeth,  brush  up 
and  down,  not  across.  And  brush  the  tops 
(the  chewing  surfaces)  in.  all  directions.  Then  if 
you  have  your  dentist  examine  your  teeth  for  hidden 
cavities  twice  a  year  you  are  giving  your  teeth  proper  care  to  help  them  last 
you  a  life  time. 

Colgate's  is  sold  everywhere— or  a  trial  tube  sent  for     in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  GO.      Dept.  89      199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Uakm  tf  CaAmert  Bmiutt  Seaf—LuxuHiui.  Laalne,  Refintd.    A  new  ilzt  at  10c.  a  eah. 
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"  Ball -Band" 
Rubber  Boot. 
Vacuum  cured. 
Virtually  o 
solid  piece.  J 
well,  feeli 
and  wjs 
Look 


Jand' 


KeUiUli. 


"Ball-Band  "1 
Coon  Tail  Knitl 
Boot  is  knit  not  | 
felt.  On  the 
^coldest  day  it 
(11  keep  your  ] 
■  ^and  legs 
warm. 
;inal 
uder. 
lis 


-y  vr^ther-Wise  Man  on  the 
Place  Wears  "Ball -Band" 

Men  who  realize  the  importance  of  good,  sound,  hrnltir 
feet  are  never  caught  napping  when  bad  weat! 


On  the  farm — the  boss,  j||^|ired  h 

of  ** 


lia 


ui 


uible 
Ball- Band.' 


comfort,  warmth  and  long 

"Ball- Band"  Rubber  Footwear  i  ' 
will  feel  good  on  your  feet;  made  of  i 
it  will  give  more  days  wear.  Figure: 
"your  feet  dry  and  comfortable  and  you'll  ^ 
million  people  wear  ** Ball-Band**  Rubber  Footwear  because 
less  cost  per  day.  55,000  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  sell  and  li 
"Ball-Band.**  These  dealers  are  men  who  place  a  real  value       ,  > 

It  will  pay  you  to  single  out  the  "Ball-Band"  dealer  in  youi  ^^Uui^Hc  probably  has 
just  the  style  of  boot  or  rubber  that  you  want.  If  your  dealer  dlHMHk  liall-B  i  ' 
Rubber  Footwear,  with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark,  write  us;  we*ll 


BettertvriteanyuHiy  for  "More  Days  Wear"' — a  little  booklet  which  pictures  ( 

varums  kinds  of  "  Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footioear.  Your  copy  is  frrr  T!  /it. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

305  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"  Thm  Hmum  That  Paym  AOUotu  for  Quality  " 


There  are  "Bait-Band"  UsU 

Wfipht  RuSheT'i  (or  '^nrtt  wrar 


i;;'U  «i  well  (IS  foe 


BALL^BAND 


More  Than  600,000  Copies  Each  Issue  '~'S'?ap5.v. 

^   ^  'vo^r?,T 

and 


^ 


sam 


The  National  Farm  Paper  -  Twice  a  Month 
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5  cents  a  copy 


WaUm  Edition 


Saturday,  December  2,  1916 


Tkere  sat  Frizzly  and  the  scKooImarm— See  pa^e  7 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


An  Engineer's  Opinion 

This  letter  from  an  eminent  engineer  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  thovisands  of 
Maxwell  owners.    It  covers  the  vital  points  of  the  Maxwell  Car — ^the  points  in 
which  you,  as  an  automobile  buyer,  should  be  interested. 


"When  I  heard  about  the  wonderful  value  in  the 
1916  Maxwell  Car  I  commenced  to  investigate,  with  the 
result  that  I  sold  the  roadster  I  used  to  own  to  buy 
what  I  consider  a  more  efficient  car,  the  Maxwell. 

"I  placed  my  order  and  was  fortunate  in  receiving 
through  your  live-wire  agent,  Mr.  Lustbaum,  of  this 
city,  the  first  1916  runabout  in  this  section  of  the  coimtry. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  and ,  pleased  with  my  car 
from  the  start,  and  now,  after  several  months  of  service, 
I  am  entirely  convinced  that  my  judgment  was  right 
in  replacing  my  other  car  with  a  Maxwell  for  a  busi- 
ness car. 

"As  industrial  engineer  for  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  I  must  have  a  car  that  will 
give  me  service  throughout  the  entire  year,  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  My  operation  is  hard  on  a  car,  as  I 
drive  it  every  month  of  the  year,  through  storm  as  well 
as  clear  weather,  and  through  muddy  as  well  as  smooth, 
dry  roads.  My  mileage  per  gallon  is  necessarily  low 
proportionally  because  I  have  a  great  many  calls  to 
make  which  of  course  necessitates  many  starts  and 
stops,  which  tend  to  make  poor  efficiency  records;  this 
is  also  accompanied  by  considerable  idling  of  the  engine. 
However,  for  four  months  of  operation  I  have  averaged 
twenty-three  miles  to  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  which  is 

Touring  Car,  $595 


considerably  higher  than  I  was  able  to  obtain  with  my 
other  car. 

"The  self-starter  equipment  throughout  on  my 
Maxwell  is  apparently  well  constructed  and  to  date 
has  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,  and  yet  I  see  every  day 
other  cars  laid  up  with  starting  and  ignition  trouble. 

"The  points  that  appeal  to  me  more  strongly  as  I 
continue  to  drive  my  Maxwell  are:  The  ease  of  opera- 
tion; low  maintenance  cost;  the  advantage  of  demount- 
able rims  and  one-man  top;  the  cool  effect  derived  on 
warrn  days  in  the  driving  compartment  due  to  the 
double  ventilating  windshield;  the  high  tension  magneto 
entirely  separate  from  the  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  truly  irreversible  steering  wheel,  a  great  asset  in 
sandy  and  muddy  roads,  and  most  important,  the  high 
efficiency  in  the  consimiption  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

"In  my  opinion  the  1916  Maxwell  Car  is  by  far  the 
best  buy  and  greatest  value  for  the  money  of  any  make 
of  automobile  made  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
when  the  matter  is  carefully  considered  from  every 
standpoint.  I  remain,  "Yours  very  truly, 
"Long  Branch,  N.  J."         "HAROLD  W.  DANSER. 

The  Maxwell  will  serve  you  as  it  is  serving^  Mr. 
Danser — as  it  is  serving  thousands  of  others  all  over 
the  country. 

Roadster,  $580 


Write  for  Catakie  No.  D  of  tite  ComiJete  MaxweB  Line 
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Where  Brush  Became  Coin 

How  a  Hill  Was  Changed  from  Foul  Thicket  to  Rich  Pasture 

By  H.  H.  SHEPARD  ' 


1%  TEARLY  every  visitor  to  our  rough 
rV     hill  farm  this  fall  asks:  "Why 
m   don't  you  keep  goats  instead  of 
I     ^  sheep    for    clearing    the  rough 
acres?"     As  many  persons  are 
making  plans  now  for  next  year  I  will 
relate  our  experience  with  sheep. 

One  reason  why  we  don't  keep  goats 
instead  of  gheep  is  that  we  are  prejudiced 
against  goats,  perhaps  unjustly.  We 
have  never  had  any  experience  with 
goats,  would  not  know  where  to  go  to 
purchase  a  good  flock,  and  do  not  know 
how  valuable  they  are  in  general.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  goats  are  not  as 
salable  as  sheep  and  lambs,  that  they  do 
not  bring  as  much  money  on  the  open 
rharket,  and  that  goat  meat  is  not  as 
popular  as  mutton,  although  it  may  be  as 
good.  Goats  do  not  shear  as  much  wool 
as  sheep,  and  the  wool  does  not  bring  as 
much  money,  except  for  the  long,  lustrous 
mohair  from  the  best  Angoras. 

No  doubt,  goats  are  excellent  for  clear- 
ing brushy  land,  but  sheep  are  also  good, 
as  we  have  found  during  the  last  three 
years  in  running  them  in  foul  hill  pas- 
tures. When  our  pastures  were  cleared 
some  years  ago  of  trees  and  bushes,  there 
immediately  sprung  up  in  them  millions 
of  rank  weeds  and  sprouts.  Among  the 
worst  of  the  wild  stuff  was  the  iron  weed, 
which  our  cattle  and  horses  would  not 
touch.  The  grovrth  had  become  so  rank  and  thick 
that  it  had  practically  crowded  out  all  grasses  and 
clovers. 

Sheep  like  iron  weeds  almost  as  well,  if  not  as  well, 
as  good  grasses.  By  the  end  of  the  second  summer 
our  sheep  had  almost  completely  cleaned  all  the  pas- 
tures of  this  weed  pest,  and  our  flock  is  not  yet  large 
in  comparison  to  the  acres  grazed.  A  number  of 
other  troublesome  weeds  in  the  pastures  they  have 
completely  killed  out.  I  doubt  if  goats  would  have 
done  a  better  job. 

Of  bushes  and  sprouts,  sumac  was  the  thickest  and 
rankest  in  our  new  pastures.  Old  sheep  like  sumac 
leaves  "like  candy."  A  ram  or  a  ewe  will  go  to  a 
sumac  bush  in  full  foliage  and  completely  defoliate 
it  before  leaving  it  if  the  bush  is  not  too  large  and 
the  sheep  is  not  disturbed  in,  its  feeding.  Of  this 
pasture  pest,  sumac,  which  we  supposed  years  would 
be  required  to  eradicate,  now  scarcely  a  plant  can  be 
found.  They  have  been  killed  out  literally  as  dead  as 
door  nails.    Goats  could  not  have  done  the  job  better. 

Another  bush  pest  in 
our  pastures  was  buck 
brush,  or  turkey  brush. 
This  grows  in  dense  colo- 
nies or  thickets,  complete- 
ly crowding  out  all  other 
growth.  We  had  one  small 
pasture  about  Jtialf  covered 
with  buck  brush.  The  flock 
of  she6p  was  turned  into 
this  pasture  for  about  a 
week  last  year,  and  the 
brush  at  the  end  of  the 
time  looked  like  it  had 
been  ravished  by  army 
worms.  It  was  completely 
defoliated,  and  much  of 
the  younger  growth  eaten 
and  tramped  to  death. 
This  year  the  growth  of 
brush' is  much  thinner  and 
grasses  are  now  growing 
.among  the  bushes.  With 
a  little  more  sheep-pastur- 
ing they  will  have  been 
completely  killed  out.  Colo- 
nies of  buck  brush  in  other 
pastures  have  been  thinned 
by  sheep  browsing,  so  that 
now  grasses  grow  among 
the  bushes,  and  cattle  and 
horses  graze  among  them 
where  they  never  grazed 
before. 

I  have  observed  the 
sheep  grazing  and  browsr 
•ing  in  our  rough  pastures, 
and  found  that  they  eat 
.  the  leaves  of  all  bushes 
and  sprouts  except  hick- 
ory and  walnut,  and  of  all 
EW 
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This  flock  returned  more  than  100  per  cent  profit  in  one  year, 
counting  their  work  renovating  a  hill  pasture  , 


weeds  except  mullein.  Of  course  the  sprouts  and 
bushes  must  be  comparatively  low  for  them  to  reach 
the  top  leaves ;  they  will  not  climb  as  high  as  goats  to 
secure  feed.  If  the  larger  sprouts  and  bushes  are 
cut,  sheep  will  eat  and  kill  the  young  growth  and 
eventually  kill  out  all  the  undesirable  growth  except 
hickory  and  a  few  others. 

Sheep  Eat  Many  Kinds  of  Weeds 

IN  THE  matter  of  renovating  a  foul  pasture  with 
sheep,  remember  the  animals  like  some  weeds  and 
sprouts  better  than  others.  Do  not  expect  the  flock 
to  start  in  at  one  end  of  the  pasture  and  make  a  thor- 
ough cleaning  as  they  go.  They  will  not  do  it,  but 
roam  the  whole  pasture.  They  eat  first  what  they 
like  best.  Hence  the  weeds  and  sprouts  they  like  best 
will  naturally  be  killed  out  first.  Then,  when  they 
have  eaten  and  killed  out  their  choice  of  foul  growth, 
they  will  begin  on  less  desirable  kinds  to  their  taste, 
and  so  on.    But  in  their  daily  rounds  of  a  pasture 


Here  is  a  ewe  that  has  maintained  herself,  fed  her  twin  lambs,  and  has  grown  a  heavy  fleece  from  a  brush 
pasture.    She  was  fed  some  grain  when  the  lambs  were  quite  small 


they  will  eat  a  little  of  a  great  many 
kinds  of  plants,  hence  if  the  pasture  is 
limited  and  the  flock  comparatively  large, 
a  good  showing  in  the  reduction  of  unde- 
sirable growth  will  be  made  every  week 
of  the  growing  season. 

A  small  brushy  pasture  can  be  abso- 
lutely cleaned  of  noxious  growth  within 
a  short  time  with  a  large  flock  of  sheep 
if  the  sheep  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  pasture.  This,  however,  is  not  de- 
sirable, for  the  rough  forage  might  not 
be  a  well-balanced  ration  for  the  animals, 
especially  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  for  ewes  with  lambs  at  their 
sides.  The  ewes  would  need  a  better  diet 
to  furnish  sufficient  milk,  and  the  lambs 
would  not  be  able  to  secure  enough  good, 
succulent  food. 

A  good  way  to  compel  sheep  to  com- 
pletely renovate  a  small  foul  pasture  is  to 
turn  a  large  flock  into  the  small  pasture 
every  night,  and  run  them  in  a  better 
pasture  during  the  day,  or  to  feed  the 
sheep  extra  for  one  or  more  meals  each 
day.  This  gives  the  animals  the  needed 
variety  and  at  the  same  time  compels 
them  to  eat  nothing  but  sprouts  and 
coarse  weeds  for  a  part  of  each  day,  thus 
completely  cleaning  some  ground.  The 
smaller  the  pasture  the  sooner  it  will  be 
cleaned. 

Another  good  way  to  clean  completely 
a  piece  of  weedy  or  brushy  land  with  sheep  is  to  fence 
a  small  portion  of  it  temporarily,  using  the  portion 
to  be  cleared  for  a  night  pasture.  When  one  spot  has 
been  cleared  in  this  manner,  the  fence  may  be  moved 
to  another  foul  spot  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Often  this  manner  of  killing  out  undesirable  wild 
growth  is  much  faster,  cheaper,  and  better  than 
grubbing,  while  the  wild  growth  is  of  some  actual 
food  value  to  the  animals,  and  when  a  piece  of  land 
has  been  renovated  in  this  way  it  becomes  highly 
fertilized  with  the  concentrated  sheep  droppings,  and 
will  then  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and 
clovers.  The  same  method  can  be-  used  with  cattle 
and  hoi'ses.  The  concentrated  tramping  of  the 
heavier  animals  is  effective. 

We  have  been  keeping  sheep  now  for  three  years, 
and  have  found  them  very  profitable.  Counting  the 
value  of  renovating  our  foul  pastures,  they  have 
given  more  than  100  per  cent  net  profit  on  the  original 
investment  in  stock,  and  the  market  value  of  the  flock 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  year.    The  first  year  they 

gave  something  over  130 
per  cent  net  profit  on  the 
investment  in  stock,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  win- 
ter feeding. 

It  might  not  be  profit- 
able for  the  cattle  farmer 
to  keep  sheep,  for  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  that  will  ade- 
quately turn  cattle  would 
not  keep  sheep  jn  bounds 
at  all.  A  tight-woven  fence 
is  necessary,  such  as  is 
used  for  hog  pastures,  but 
rather  higher  on  an  aver- 
age. Where  a  good  num- 
ber of  hogs  are  kept  on  the 
farm  and  grazed  in  sev- 
eral different  pastures,  the 
keeping  of  sheep  becomes 
profitable,  for  the  same 
fences  will  turn  both  kinds 
of  animals,  and  will  also 
serve  for  other  stock  as 
well.  The  whole  farm 
should  be  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  with  woven  wire  if 
sheep  are  to  be  kept  with 
much  pi"ofit  and  the  whole 
farm  renovated  and  fer- 
tilized. The  animals  would 
not  remain  healthy  and 
thrive  well  if  confined 
closely  to  one  pasture  the 
year  round.  We  have  five 
different  pastures  fenced 
with  woven  wire,  and  move 
the  sheep  from  one  pas- 
ture to  another  every  week 
or  two,  according  to  the 
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Thrift  and  a  Future 

Dairying  Brings  New  Hope  to  Discouraged  Community 

By  B.  K.  BAGHDIGIAN 


THAT  the  entire  outlook  of  a  farm  community 
can  be  improved  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
has  been  proved  conclusively  in  Pottawatomie 
County,  Kansas.  A  threefold  program,  drafted 
four  years  ago  to  develop  a  neighborhood  in 
this  county,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  dairy  industry,  a  community  church,  and 
a  rural  high  school. 

When  the  Pottavs^atomie  county  seat  was  trans- 
ferred from  Louisville  to  Westmorland,  with  it  went 
the  spirit  of  thrift  and  progress,  but  the  pos.t-office 
and  a  general  store  remained  with  those  who  refused 
to  abandon  their  homesteads.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
little  inland  village  fell  to  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
its  social  life  waned;  its  business  came  to  a  stand- 
still— hundreds  of  teams  passed  through  the  town 
and  went  to  the  next  place  to  trade;  its  real  estate 
declined  and  practically  no  property  was  transferred; 
its  churches,  for  lack  of  funds,  without  ministers. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
farms  near  Louisville  were  adapted  for 
dairying,  and  it  seemed  wise  to  have  the 
community  specialize  in  this  phase  of 
farming,"  said  Walter  Burr,  director  of 
the  rural  service  department  at  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
instigator  of  the  movement.  "The  advan- 
tages of  dairy-farming  were  many.  In 
order  to  convince  the  people  of  its  possi- 
bilities an  extension  school  was  brought 
to  them  from  the  agricultural  college." 

During  one  of  the  school  sessions  the 
corn  crop  of  the  neighborhood  was  suflFer- 
ing  from  the  drought.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  the  corn  might  have 
been  saved  had  the  farmers  had  silos. 
After  the  discussion  of  the  silo  a  few  of 
the  farmers  came  together  and  talked 
over  the  points  covered  in  the  speech. 

"It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  this  sea- 
son," said  one  of  the^n. 

"Labor  is  short  and  one  man  can  ac- 
complish little,"  was  the  trite  remark  of 
another  farmer. 

"There  are  seven  or  eight  of  us  right 
here,"  pointed  out  a  third  person.  "Let's 
all  help  each  other." 

Then  and  there  they  formed  a  club  and 
at  once  ordered  the  silos.  When  the  ma- 
terial arrived  everyone  was  ready  to  help 
put  them  up  and  later  to  fill  them. 

Meanwhile  the  extension  school  went 
on  for  two  years.  As  a  result  the  people 
saw  their  economic  salvation  ahead  of 
them.    With  great  zest  they  began  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  they  had  learned. 

Realizing  the  merits  of  high-grade  live  stock,  and 
in  order  to  economize  in  purcWasing  the  stock  re- 
quired, a  few  farmers  came  together  and  discussed 
the  best  methods  of  buying  what  they  wanted.  It 
was  decided  to  send  one  of  their  members,  with  an 
expert  dairyman,  to  Wisconsin.  They  bought  a  car- 
load of  high-grade  Holstein  cows  and  a  registered 
bull.  The  Louisville  farm  community  is  now  on  the 
map  as  a  dairy  center;  four  years  ago  it  scarcely 
had  a  dairy,  cow. 

Survey  the  Soils  of  the  Farms 

THE  possibility  of  the  economic  advancements  of 
the  community  was  tackled  from  another  angle," 
declared  Mr.  Burr.  "At  the  close  of  the  first  extension 
school  the  soil  of  the  various  farms  was  surveyed  to 
determine  the  productive  power  and  the  extent  of 
improvement  needed.  Following  this,  meetings  were 
held  by  the  surveyors  on  the  respective  farms  to 
discuss  effective  methods  of  improvement  of  the  fields. 

"From  that  time  on  the 
farmers  did  not  grope  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities and  the  possibilities 
of  their  lands.  They  knew 
what  each  piece  of  land 
was  capable  of  producing. 
With  little  help  they  went 
ahead  and  planned  intelli- 
gently for  crop  rotation, 
for  gradual  improvement 
of  the  fields,  and  for  rais- 
ing feeds  best  suited  for 
dairy  cows." 

Another  result  of  the 
extension  school  has  been 
the  canning  of  fruits- and 
vegetables  by  the  local 
families.  At  one  of  the 
public  meetings  the  ques- 
tion of  building  cement 
walks  was  debated.  A 
group  of  men  opposed  any 
such  improvement.  These 
people  eventually  had  a 
change  of  mind  and  took 
the  matter  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  originators,  and  in 
spite  built  more  walks  than 
was  contemplated — per- 
haps to  show  that  they 
could  run  things  as  well  as 

others.   

To  Mr.  Burr  all  these 
improvements  seemed  to 
be  temporary  unless  he 
could  inspire  the  people  to 
greater  accomplishments. 
Throughout  centuries 


churches  have  been  practically  the  only  source  of 
inspiration,  but  he  could  expect  very  little  from  the 
local  churches,  which  jwere  at  odds  with  each  other. 
He  then  launched  a  constructive  gospel  which  con- 
nected the  spiritual  life  of  the  neighborhood  with 
their  everyday  problems. 

"From  the  pulpit  of  this  comriiunity  church  is  dis- 
cussed every  subject  which  deals  with  the  welfare  of 
the  neighborhood,"  said  Mr.  Burr.  "Nothing  that 
brings  comfort  and  greater  sense  of  happiness  to  the 
people  is  tabooed  in  the  Sunday  or  other  meetings. 
On  one  Sunday  the  topic  of  the  sermon  may  be  re- 
ligious; another  Sunday  it  may' deal  with  economic, 
educational,  or  social  problems;  or  still  another  time 
a  concert  may  be  given  by  the  young  people  of  the 
church. 

"The  church  also  furnishes  a  meeting  place  for  the 
social  life  of  the  neighborhood.  The  people  gather 
there  for  choral  and  pageant  practice,  community 
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matically  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Burr  sent  a  big  tent 
from  the  agricultural  college  and  the  rural  high 
school  started  under  it.  For  two  days  the  pupils  had 
their  lessons  under  the  tent. 

Then,  finally,  the  school  was  moved  into  the  com- 
munity church  and  the  parsonage.  One  room  was 
fitted  for  a  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  another 
for  manual  training  "and  printing.  The  students  will 
publish  a  paper  which  will  be  devoted  to  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  farm 
community.  The  church  grounds  will  be  used  for 
experiments  in  gardening  and  orcharding. 

The  Louisville  community  is  noted  for  its  good 
homes,  its  progressive  community  church,  its  up-to- 
date  rural  high  school,  and  the  general  thrift  of  its 
people. 


■  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  dairy  cow  in  the  township, 
it  has  herds  like  this 


band  rehearsals,  socials  and  entertainments.  In  one 
case  the  school  children  were  offered  prizes  to  write 
the  story  of  pioneer  life  at  Louisville.  Later  these 
stories  were  put  together  and  made  into  a  play  which 
was  acted  by  the  local  people.  Traditional  songs, 
legends,  and  the  history  of  the  Indians  were  revived 
and  are  a  great  source  of  enjoyment." 

The  educational  improvement  at  Louisville  came  as 
the  natural  result  of  better  economic  conditions.  A 
survey  of  the  earning  power  of  the  typical  farms  had 
shown  that  the  wage  income  of  the  average  farmer 
was  less  than  that  which  the  government  census  de- 
clared a  living  wage  for  a  laboring  man.  Better 
agricultural  conditions,  however,  had  increased  the 
income  of  the  community.  Most  of  the  people  then 
were  ready  for  the  rural  high  school.  Again  the 
opposition  class  tried  to  have  its  own  way. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  school  three  mem- 
bers of  the  community  took  out  an  injunction  in  order 
not  to  allow  the  use  of  the  district  school  for  high- 
school  purposes.  According  to  the  law,  if  the  high 
school  was  not  in  session  within  a  certain  length  of 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  auto- 


With  renewed  prosperity  comes  a  social  life  with  entertainments  and  pageants. 

are  contented  and  loyal  to  their  home  town 


Trapping  Muskrats 

By  Gj:ORGE  J.  THIESSEN 

MORE  people  trap  the  muskrat  than  all  the 
other  fur-bearing  animals  put  together.  Every 
season  there  is  a  small  army  after  this  animal, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skins  are  taken  they  do  not  seem  to  diminish.  The 
muskrat  is  the  only  one  of  the  smaller  animals  which 
feeds  entirely  upon  vegetables.  Some 
claim  that  it  will  eat  flesh,  but  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  never  been  able  to  prove 
this  claim. 

Many  think  that  there  are  two  distinct 
species,  but  this  is  not  true.  One  will 
usually  find  houses  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
shallow  streams  with  scarcely  no  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rats  also  build 
along  swift  water. 

The  simplest  method  of  taking  the 
muskrat  is  by  placing  traps  at  the  foot  of 
slides.  It  is  best  to  make  the  sets  in 
about  three  or  four  irtches  of  water  so 
that  the  fur  bearers  are  taken  by  the 
long,  strong  hind  legs  rather  than  the 
weak  and  short  front  ones.  When  caught 
by  the  latter  they  invariably  escape. 

I  might  also  say  that  for  this  little  fur 
bearer — and  professional  trappers  will 
agree  with  me — I  prefer  the  No.  0  trap, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  animals  and  rarely,  if  ever,  will 
break  the  leg  bones.  It  is  best  to  stake 
all  sets  in  deep  water.  The  muskrat  will 
attempt  to  dive  when  caught,  and  will 
seldom  be  able  to  reach  shore  if  the  water 
is  more  than  abdut  a  foot  deep. 

When  trapping  in  deep  water — that  is, 
when  the  entrance  of  the  house  or  den  is 
situated  in  such  a  way  that  it  is_impos- 
sible  to  make  an  ordinary  set — incline  a 
board  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees,  sticking 
one  end  in  the  mud  and  supporting  the 
other  with  stakes.  Just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  arrange  two  nails  so  as  to  hold  a  trap. 
On  the  part  of  the  board  extending  out  of  the  water 
arrange  some  decoy.  The  animals  in  climbing  the 
board  will  encounter  the  trap  and  get  caught  if  the 
set  is  made  properly. 

Stake  a  pumpkin  or  head  of  cabbage  in  shallow 
water,  surrounding  it  with  several  traps.  Often  sev- 
eral fur  bearers  may  be  taken  in  a  single  evening 
with  a  set  of  this  kind. 

On  inclined  sticks,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  place  some  corn,  apples,  or 
parsnips.   Under  these  arrange  sets. 

When  the  first  ice  commences  to  form  along  the 
edges  of  the  water,  and  is  thick  enough  to  hold  the 
muskrat,  the  slides  may  be  kept  open  by  placing  at 
each  one  a  bag  of  coarse  salt.  Arrange  the  trap  on  the 
.top  of  this. 

Often,  between  small  ponds,  shallow  canals  which 
the  animals  use  may  be  located.  At  the  entrance  of 
these  are  ideal  places  for  sets.  Around  springs  and 
large  drains,  traps  may  be  placed  during  the  colder 
months.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  any  bait. 
Some  trappers  spear  rats.    Skins  of  these  do  not 

bring  within  three  or  four 
cents  of  what  perfect  ones 
do.  Pelts  which  have  been 
shot  invariably  bring  low 
prices  also,  as  do  those 
which  are  stretched  by  the 
Indian  method.  This  was 
the  old  way  of  curing  the 
skins,  and  by  doing  it  the 
pelt  hunters  save  them- 
selves considerable  labor. 
The  trapper  simply  uses  a 
small  bent  twig,  forming 
it  into  a  bow  and  placing 
it  in  the  fur.  Of  course 
this  means  skins  of  many 
shapes,  imperfectly 
stretched,  and  as  a  result 
they  are  undesirable  for 
the  manufacturer. 

The  muskrat  'does  not 
become  prime  until  late 
winter  or  late  spring.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  hides  are 
taken  in  the  fall,  due  to 
'the  fact  that  the  animals 
are  very  active  storing  up 
food  and  preparing  their 
winter  quarters.  In  cold 
weather  they  do  not  ven- 
ture out  of  their  dens  to 
any  extent. 

The  general  predictions 
for  all  kinds  of  muskrats, 
this  year,  is  that  they  will 
bring  very  high  prices, 
and  one  can  well  afford  to 
§pend  his  time  after  this 
small  animal. 

Ey/ 


The  young  people 
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Care  of  Brood  Sows 

Feeding  Schedule  That  Brings  Strong,  Healthy  Litters 

By  W.  C.  McCORMICK 


A  good  brood  sow  is  indicated  by-deep  sides,  long  body,  good  heart  girth,  strong  legs  with  good 

feet  and  pasterns 


NO  SUBJECT  pertaining  to  hog-raising  has 
been  discussed  more  thoroughly  or  by  more 
competent  authority  than  the  proper  care  of 
the  brood  sow.    I  have  read  many  articles 
written  by  some  of  the  best  swine  raisers  in 
the  country,  and  from  each  of  these  articles  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  out  many  good  points  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  points  which  I  was  able  to  apply  to  my  own . 
herd  I  gave  a  good  trial,  and  ones  which  proved  good 
I  have  kept.  After  trying  one  suggestion  from  one 
article  and  another  from  some  other,  I  was  able  to 
lay  out  a  plan  which  works  out  to  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion here  in  Idaho. 

The  trouble  I  found  with  the  very  best  plans  was 
that  they  were  worked  out  under  conditions'  which  do 
not  exist  here  in  this  locality.  Especially  was  this 
"true  in  the  use  of  the  balanced  ration.  The  main 
body  of  each  of  these  rations  consisted  of  corn.  We 
of  northern  Idaho  must  seek  a  substitute 'for  this 
part  of  the  ration.  As  soon  as  I  began  working  out  a 
balanced  ration  for  brood  sows  I  commenced  experi- 
menting with  different  grains  raised  here  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  wheat  bran  can  be  secured  at  any  flour  mill; 
the  tankage  used  was  purchased  in  North  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  contains  60  per  cent  protein;  the  grains 
used  were  raised  on  our  land,  and  are  common  in  all 
the  Northwestern  States.  The  balanced  ration  shown 
can  be  worked  up  in  any  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
and  if  followed  will  produce  results  equal  to  those 
attained  by  the  use  of  corn  as  the  body  of  the  ration. 

A  breeding  record  is  kept  for  each  sow,  showing 
date  sow  was  last  served  and  date  when  due  to  far- 
row. Seven  days  before  the  date  due  to  farrow  the 
sow  is  placed  in  an  individual  farrowing  pen.  This 
pen  or  lot  is  25x75  feet,  fenced  with  32-inch  woven- 
wire  hog  fencing,  and  consists  of  a  clover  and  timothy 
meadow  with  running  water  through  one  end.  In  one 
end  of  each  of  these  lots  is  placed  a  portable  hog 
house.  These  houses  are  built  on  skids  and  are 
moved  from  one  lot  to  aiiother,  enabling  us  always  to 
have  green  pasture  in  the  lot  without  the  expense  of 
building  a  permanent  house  in  each  lot. 

When  the  sow  is  placed  in  the  lot,  the  balanced 
ration  is  fed  to  her  and  continued  to  the  third  week 
after  farrowing,  at  which  time  she  is  placed  in  a 
larger  pasture  with  other  sOws  having  litters  of  about 
the  same  age.  You  will  note  that  the  ration  shown 
is  made  up  of  milk-producing  ingredients  prior  to 
farrowing  date,  and  gradually  cut  down  to  nothing 
at  farrovifing  time.  Starting  again  twenty-four  hours  , 
after  farrowing,  it  gradually  gets  up  to  a  full  ration 
at,  the  end  of  three  weeks.  By  following  this  table 
we  have  never  lost  a  pig  from  scours  or  any  other 
stomach  trouble  and  by  feeding  the  sow  in  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  lot  from  the  house  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  little  fellows  out  in  the  sunshine  the  day- 
following  farrowing.  This  teaches  them  to  get  the 
sunshine  and  exercise  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  thumps.  Out  of  59  pigs  farrowed  during  the 
month  of  March  we  have  not  lost  a  single  one  from 
thumps,  scours,  or  any  disease  cogimon  to  young  pigs. 
We  attribute  our  success  to  proper  feeding  of  the  sow 
before  and  after  farrowing  and  the  few  hours'  atten- 
tion given  the  litter  at  farrowing  time. 

Pasture  Plays  an  Important  Part 

WHEN  the  pigs  are  about  three  weeks  old  the  sow 
and  litter  are  moved  into  pastures  containing 
about  three  acres.  We  place  from  three  to  seven  sows 
and  litters  of  about  the  same  age  in  one  pasture,  fig- 
uring about  35  pigs  to  a  pasture,  as  our  creeps  are 
built  to  handle  this  number  of  pigs.  Shelters  of  poles 
covered  with  straw  are  built  in  each  of  these  pastures 
.for  shade  in  summer  and  protection  during  frosty 
[nights.  Creeps  are  also  built  of  poles,  and  each 
creep  contains  troughs  with  three-inch  sides,  figuring 
enough  troughs  to  care  for  35  pigs. 

As  soon  as  the  sows  and  litters  are  turned  into 
these  pastures  the  pigs  begin  to  eat,  and  a  ration  com- 
posed of  50  parts  ground  oats,  20  parts  wheat  bran, 
15  parts  ground  barley,  14  parts  ground  wheat,  and  1 
part  tankage,  containing  60  per  cent  protein,  is  fed 
to  them  soaked  in  sour  skim  milk.  I  feed  as  much  as 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  This  ration,  together 
E-W 


with  the  mother's  milk  and  pasture,  produces  pigs 
weighing  70  pounds  or  better,  at  ten  weeks  of  age. 
This  is  the  age  at  which  we  wean  all  pigs. 

From  the  time  the  sows  are  placed  in  the  larger 
pasture  until  the  pigs  are  weaned  they  are  fed  the 
same  ration,  with  no  increase,  as  shown  at  the  end  of 


Brood- Sow  Ration 

FOR  Each  100  Pounds  op 

Weight,  Plus  Litter 
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tankage 
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ground 
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wheat 
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farrowing 
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1.2 
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.0 
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.2 
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.0 
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.0 

1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 
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.0 

.0 

.0 

1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.2 

3 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.4 

4 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.6 

5 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.8 

6 

.0 

.0 

.3 

1.0 

7 

.1 

.0 

.3 

1.2 

8 

.1 

.0 

.3 

1.4 

9 

.1 

.0 

.3 

1.6 

10 

.2 

.0 

.3 

1.8 

11 

.4 

.0 

.3 

2.0 

12  ■ 

.5 

.0 

.3 

2.0 

13 

.6 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

14 

.7 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

15 

.8 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

16 

.9 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

17 

1.0 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

18 

1.1 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

19 

1.2 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

20 

1.3 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

21 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

Ground  feed  is  made 

of  50  parts  barley,  40  parts 

oats,  10  parts  wheat,  all  ground  togeth 

er  fine 

three  weeks.  Should  the  sows  be  bred  for  another 
litter  that  year,  we  place  them  in  a  pasture  by  them- 
selves and  feed  them  a  heavier  ration,  consisting  of 
ground  barley  and  wheat,  for  a  period  of  a  week  or 
so,  or  until  they  begin  gaining  in  weight.  As  soon  as 
this  gain  is  noticed  they  are  bred  during  the  first  heat 


thereafter.  Should  we  not  wish  to  breed  them  for 
another  litter  that  year,  we  turn  them  in  a  lot  with.., 
other  dry  sows  and  they  get  pasture  alone.  As  soon ' 
as  a  sow  is  bred  she  is  turned  in  with  other  bred  sows 
and  dry  sows  until  taken  up  again  for  farrowing. 
The  older  sows  are  allowed  to  farrow  twice  a  year, 
the  gilts  being  allowed  only  one  litter.  No  gilts  are 
bred  to  farrow  before  they  are  a  year  old. 

When  the  pigs  are  weaned  we  pick  out  our  brood 
sows  and  boars  which  we  wish  to  keep  for  breeding 
purposes,  choosing  nothing  but  the  very  best.  They 
must  come  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellency  before 
being  reserved.  The  culls  are  ear-marked  by  cutting 
out  a  notch  in  the  ear.  The  boars  are  castrated,  and 
the  ones  reserved  for  the  herd  are  marked  with  metal 
ear  tags  stamped  with  numbers  and  our  initials.  All 
of  them  are  - allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pasture 
until  they  are  four  months  of  age,  at  which  time  we 
separate  them,  placing  the  stock  hogs  in  one  ^pasture 
and  the  ones  reserved  for  breeding  in  another. 

In  choosing  our  brood  sows  we  pick  gilts  with  deep 
sides,  well-sprung  ribs,  long  bodies,  good  heart  girth, 
standing  on  strong  legs  with  good  feet  and  pasterns. 
The  size  of  the  litter  from  which  they  came  is  given 
but  little  thought,  as  some  of  our  best  brood  sows  are 
out  of  small  litters.  They  must  have  all  the  points 
above  mentioned  or  are  placed  among  the  culls.  We 
keep  our  brood  sows  as  long  as  they  prove  good 
breeders  and  mothers,  regardless  of  age.  When  a 
sow  does  not  come  up  to  what  is  expected  of  her,  she 
is  immediately  sold. 

As  soon  as  the  gilts  are  chosen  for  brood  sows  they 
are  placed  together  and  fed  a  growing  ration,  con- 
sisting of  ground  oats  with  a  very  small  percentage 
of  ground  barley;  no  wheat  is  fed  at  all.  We  have 
bred  yearling  gilts  weighing  300  pounds  in  flesh. 

For  spring  litters  we  never  breed  earlier  than  No- 
vember 6th  nor  later  than  December  15th.  This  gives 
us  a  chance  to  breed  back  for  a  fall  litter  and  have 
our  second  litter  come  early  enough  to  get  a  start 
with  the  pigs  before  green  stuff  is  gone  and  cold 
weather  has  set  in. 

Our  brood  sows  are  all  wintered  on  second-cutting 
alfalfa  hay  fed  in  racks,  the  sows  with  litters  at  side 
get  this  alfalfa  hay  in  addition  to  the  balanced  ration, 
but  the  dry  sows  receive  no  grain  at  all,  and  come  out 
in  the  spring  in  ideal  breeding  condition.  . 


Western  Rice  Soils 

By  ARTHUR  L.  DAHL 

THE  remarkable  development  of  the  rice  industry 
in  California  has  naturally  raised  the  question: 
"What  are  the  requirements  for  rice  culture?" 
The  answer  is :  First,  the  land  must  be  level  enough 
to  hold  water ;  second,  the  surface  soil  must  be  under- 
lain by  a  subsoil  impervious  to  water;  third,  there 
must  be  ample  fresh  water  to  keep  the  growing  crop 
flooded ;  and  fourth,  the  climate  must  be  warm  enough 
to  mature  the  crop. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  together  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  in  California.  There  the  largest 
part  of  the  rice  crop  is  grown  in  black  adobe  soil, 
which  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  clay.  In  struc- 
ture it  is  very  close  and  compact,  and  when  wet  is  as 
tenacious  as  putty.  The  subsoil,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet,  is  gray  in  color  and  is  impervious 
'to  water. 

In  Colusa  County  another  type  of  soil  suitable  for 
rice-growing  is  found.  It  is  composed  of  silt  loam, 
and  is  of  a  light  brown  color.  It  is  of  alluvial  origin 
and  varies  in  depth  from  18  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  though  some  of  the  heavier  types  of 
this  soil  have  a  tendency  to  form  large  clods. 

In  the  Willows  District  the  soil  is  of  a  reddish  and 
yellowish  brown  clay  that  is  compact,  tenacious,  and 
impervious.  It  puddles  badly,  and  bakes  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  .alkali,  which,  however, 
is  not  injurious  to  rice. 

Rice  has  also  been  grown  successfully  on  tlie  Alamo 
clay-loam  adobe  lands  of  California.  This  soil  is  both 
sedimentary  and  alluvial  in  formation  and  lies  upon 
a  red  hardpan. 

One  advantage  the  California  rice  grower  has  over 
the  Southern  grower  is  the  long  dry  season  when  no 
rains  occur.  If  he  has  planted  early  enough,  he  is 
assured  of  perfect  harvest  weather. 


California's  black  adebe  soil,  so  excellent  for  rice-growing,  looks  like  this  when  dry. 

has  the  appearance  and  texture  of  black  putty 


When  wet  it 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Ben  Franklin  Would  Have 
Paid  $1000  for  This  Book 


FROM  cover  to  cover  this  Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book  is 
packed  with  the  answers  to  a  hundred-and-one  questions 
about  electricity.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  electrical  farm- 
world.  It  tells  all  about  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm — 
the  labor-saving,  money-saving  devices  in  which  every  pro- 
gressive iarmer  is  interested. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Simply  clip  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon and  we  will  send  the  book  by  return  maiL  There  are  no 
strings  to  this  offer — ^we  simply  want  to  get  this  Hand  Book 
into  the  hands  of  the  responsible  farmers  in  every  locality. 

Mail  coapoB  now.  The  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Electric  Company 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Pli3«d<!lplii* 

Bcxtco 


Adanla 

Ridunood 
Savannah 
Bnrninghasi 
NewOdouis 


INCORPORATED  r\  c       c  ' 

Denver  San  rranclf«» 

Fittibaigh     Chicago        KaniaaCily      Salt  Lake  Gty  Oakland 

Ckveland      Milwaukee    St.  Louis  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Cincinnali     Indianapoln  DaDas  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Deudt         St.  Paul        MiDneap(£i     Houston  Poitland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAt  NEED 


Pleafie  send  me  copy  of  "Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book"  No.  AF-102 


Name 


Town- 
State. 


RAW  FURS 

WE  BUY  THEM. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  shippers  say  we  give  best  and  quicker  returns.  Good  reasons: 
We  pay  highest  marlcet  prices,  give  honest,  fair  grading  and  send  the  money  promptly. 
We  charge  no  commissions  and  pay  express  and  mal  charges.  Trappers  and  dealers, 
write  at  onee  for  free  price  List.    It  will  pay  yoa  to  ship  to  us. 

BENJAMIN  DORMAN,  inc. 

147  West  24th  St.      RHW  FURS.  BmSEHS.  BOIDEH  SBIl  New  York 
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ENTERPRISE"  MILLS 

have  been  develofjed  to  high  perfection  in  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence, and  are  absolutely  standard. 

The  Gri«t  Mill,  S3.00,  is  especially  adapted  for  reducing  grain  of  all  kinds  for 
feed  for  stock  ot  poultry,  or  for  kitchen  use.    Grinds  com,  wheat,  rye,  peas, 

roots,  bark,  salt,  etc.  Runs  easy  and  always  gives  good  results.  Capacity,  i  bushel 
com  per  hour,  $3.00:  1}  bushels,  $5.00;  2  bushels.  $7.00. 

The  Bone,  Shell  and  Com  Mill  Is  designed  for  gen«al  farm  use,  aa  nell  as 

lor  converting  bones  (dry),  shells,  grains  and  other  materials  into  feed.  For  exam- 
ple, grinding  bone  (dry)  for  lertllizers.  Height,  171  Inches.  Compact,  strong, 
durable.  E.asy  ttmiing.  Capacity,  H  bushels  com  per  hour.  To  fasten  on  wall, 
$7.50.  With  crank,  instead  of  wheel,  $7.00. 

yotir  dealer  can  tupply  "Enterprise"  Milts.  Write  us  for  Feed  Milt  Catalog. 
ENTERPRISE  NfFG.  CO.  OF  PA^  Dept.  S3.  PHILADELPHIA 
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It  wiH  decid«  engine 


GET  THIS  BOOK  ON  ENGINES 


B  QoesUoo 
IbofltGat 


for  roa.  It  win  tell  voq  IM  DsiDB  Btxxxra  or  tbk  engdoi  irirnirtBirH . 


from  tbe  bl-ue  ranrrs  of  the  host  frujm  ENdNS  OBSHateRS  by  the  hi^best  elaae 
macbinists  an4  wurkmen  uad  sell  tbem  direct  to  yoa  for  lesa  money  thma  dealers 
and  jobtoen  can  trar  eiurines  of  eqoal  horse  power,  qoaJity.  worlcmaoship  and 
finiao.   Tiiis  book  on  engines  tefla  yoa  why  1  can  afford  to  back  every  Galloway 
Uaaterpiece  encne  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.,  staxionary  or  portable,  with  a 

$25,000  GUARANTEE  BANK  BOND 

In  addition  to  tibe  repatati<»  the  Galloway  faetwies  and  tnatitutiopa  have  been  yean  J 
in  baildinsr.  Thia  book  will  teU  why  to  fnnat  on  a  ukavy  WBIGHT,  LABGB  boss, 
LONG  STBOKK  and  unr  SPEED  ENGINB  instead  of  the  short  atroke,  amall 
bore,  high  apeed,  Egfat  weight  encinea  made,  built  and 
•old  at  lower jffices.   GaJlowar  engines  are  BUIL.T  TO 
STAND  OP  under  the  hxrdott  tests-' to  give  a  lifetime  of 
service  at  bard,  to«v^  iobe—TBaR  in  axd  tiear  our  satisfaction  at  heavy 
work.  Thia  book  fiuly  describes  and  Ulostrares  evei?  st^le  and  aize  for 
farm  and  shop,  tells  bow  to  line  np  a  power  house;  nlled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  instnietiTe  emginb  pacts. 

FREE  POWER  TEST  TO  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
Arranged  if  you  desire.  Oar  encnies  most  ikrove  to  voa  in  your  own 
hands,  yoa  to  be  the  sole  judge,  whether  or  not  they  actoaJty  do 
everythuuc  we  dwm  for  them.  Ask  for  this  book  toiiay.  A  pos- 
tal will  set  it.  Ask  now  befcare  tbe  edition  is  exhansted.   In  ad- 
dition I  wiQ  aend  yoa  my  fall  book  chock  full  of  standard 
aality  merchandise — necessities  f er  every  farm  ajid  city  home. 


qaanty  hm 
Addresao 

The  Qraat 
Galloway  FacioriM 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President, 

WH.  GALLOWAY  COJ 

De|it335,VATEiaOO.M. 


torinff  Spedalista. 
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The  Editor's  Letter 

A  Pioneer  Has  Been  Doing  Some  Thinking 


WHEN  the 
gnarled, 
callou  s  e  d 
hand  of  a  farmer 
grasps  the  smooth, 
soft  hand  of  a 
banker,  for  in- 
stance, an  impression  is  made  in  both 
minds.  The  owner  of  the  calloused  hand 
is  conscious  of  the  physical  weakness  of 
the  soft  hand.  The  owner  of  the  soft 
hand,  irrespective  of  his  wealth  or  posi- 
tion, instinctively  respects  the  strength 
of  the  other.  There  is  naturally  a  pride 
in  the  possession  of  physical  strength, 
but  I  seriously  question  whether  this 
pride  is  as  justifiable  as  we  sometimes 
make  it,  considering  this  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

Haven't  we  made  a  fetish  of  iihe  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  body  to  stand  hard 
knocks?  I  sometimes  think  we  take  un- 
warranted pride  in  horny  hands  and 
knotted  muscles  as  proof  of  hard  and 
useful  work,  and  later  on  of  our  right, 
when  prematurely  broken  down,  to  be 
cared  for  as  semi-invalids  by  our  chil- 
dren. This  matter  is  brought  up  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Anderson,  who  gets  his  Farm  and 
Fireside  up  in  Minnesota.  In  his  lo- 
cality farms  must  be  carved  out  of  wild 
timber  land. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Anderson  asked 
for  the  address  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Wyckoff, 
who  had  an  article  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side telling  how  he  cleared  his  farm  in 
northern  Wisconsin  by  means  of  a  trac- 
tor and  grub  breaker.  We  sent  him  the 
information  he  wanted,  and  now  Mr. 
Anderson  comes  back  with  a  most 
thoughtful  letter. 

"I  thank  you  for  Mr.  WyckolF's  ad- 
dress," he  writes,  "also  for  your  offqr 
to  assist  me  in  other  ways.  The  right 
way  to  build  farms  out  of  the  millions 
of  acres  of  wild  timber  lands  is  the 
problem  I  am  trying  to  solve. 

"The  idea  of  distributing  this  labor 
and  expense  on  several  generations  be- 
fore the  work  is  accomplished  is  a  very 
slow  and  wasteful  way.  And  besides 
that,  a  lot  of  this  land  will  be  idle  for  a 
generation  or  more,  waiting  for  a  buyer 
and  eating  Up  more  and  higher  taxes 
each  year  because  there  is  no  one  to  do 
the  clearing  and  breaking  act  like  Mr. 
Wyckoff  has  done  on  his  land. 

""\TOW,  I  am  considering  the  advisa- 
IM  bility  of  starting  a  land-clearing 
and  land-breaking  company  to  contract 
for  this  kind  of  work  and  transform  the 
wild  stump  apd  timber  land  to  a  condi- 
tion ready  for  seeding,  so  that  a  man 
who  can  raise  the  money  for  the  job  can 
get  it  done  right  and  quickly  and  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  save  his  own  back 
in  the  bargain. 

"Now,  any  of  the  old  ways  with 
horses  and  teamsters  and  stump  puUers 
are  tedious  arid  slow,  and  men  soon  tire 
of  the  job.  Farmers  themselves  grow 
discouraged  at  it,  and  with  gray  hairs 
on  their  heads  go  to  the  grave  and  still 
have  an  uncleared  farm  left.  The  first 
plowing  of  the  new  land  fs  also  very 
difficult,  and  dreaded  by  men  and  teams. 

"If  what  Mr.  Wyckoff  said  in  your 
paper  is  true,  that  is  the  way  I  would 
want  to  try  it.  One  machine  instead  of 
12  horses,  three  men  instead  of  ten  to 
handle  the  power  and  chains  would  sim- 
plify the  work.  Team  work  is  worth  $6 
a  day  here,  and  men  are  hard  to  get  for 
any  kind  of  work,  to  say  nothing  of 


Bum 'u'B  Pite^ 


hard  work  like 
land-clearing." 

He  then  asks 
some  questions 
about  suitable 
tractors  and 
plows,  which  have 
been  answered  with  the  warning  that 
for  big  stumps  he  must  still  expect  to 
use  stump  pullers  or  explosives  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  In  editing  a 
paper  like  FARM  and  Fireside  we  some- 
times wonder  how  much  of  its  news 
matter  and  the  ideas  contained  are  actu- 
ally made  use  of  in  a  practical  way. 
We  were  a  little  afraid  that  the  talks  on 
rural  credits  and  the  farm-loan  act 
might  be  tiresome.  But  friend  Ander- 
son, anyhow,  has  been  interested,  for  he 
asks :  "Can  federal  farm  loans  be  made 
use  of  for  improvements  such  as  this 
land-clearing  work?  Can  you  assist  me 
in  getting  the  official  facts?  You  will 
make  Farm  and  Fireside  a  still  greater 
paper  by  starting  a  land-clearing  move- 
ment." 

THE  trouble  with  a  lot  of  agricultural 
writing  is,  it  isn't  practical,  there 
is  too  much  about  new  and  untried 
theories,  and  too  few  sound  facts  about 
plowing  and  feeding  pigs.  But  going 
back  to  the  land-clearing  and  farm-loan 
proposition,  it  sounds  like  a  mighty  good 
idea.  Clearing  lands  and  making  them 
productive  is  a  permanent  improvement, 
good  for  the  farmer  and  good  for  the 
country.  It  ideally  represents  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  federal  help  has  been 
promised.  We  have  answered  Mr.  An- 
derson's letter,  telling  him  most  of  the 
things  he  wanted  to  know.  Whether  his 
proposed  land-clearing  company  will 
work  out  successfully  depends  of  course 
on  his  individual  enterprise,  amount  of 
work  he  could  get  to  do,  labor  condi- 
tions, and  other  problems-  which  will 
have  to  be  met  as  they  come  up. 

But  the  idea  is  along  the  right  lines. 
If  the  Government  has  seen  fit  by  means 
of  reclamation  projects  to  open  up  rail- 
lions  of  new  acres  on  the  desert  for  set- 
tlement, why  cannot  some  wholesale 
method  be  worked  out  for  carving  farms 
out  of  the  forests  and  stump  lands  by 
means  of  power  machinery  instead  of 
primitive  back-breaking  methods. 

A  business  man  does  not  build  his 
factories  with  his  own  hands,  lajnng  a 
few  bricks  at  a  time  and  trying  to  get 
an  income  at  the  same  time.  But  that 
is  just  what  the  old  method  of  clear- 
ing land  and  farming  among  stumps 
amounts  to.  Besides,  have  we  a  moral 
right  prematurely  to  wear  out  our  own 
bodies  and  those  of  our  families  doing 
work  that  is -more  appropriate  for  pow- 
erful machinery  than  for  human  flesh 
and  blood?  As  this  is  written,  871  sub- 
scribers of  Farm  and  Fireside  have 
filled  out  and  sent  in  the  coupons  asking 
for  particulars  about  methods  of  secur- 
ing money  under  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  We  hope  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  these  prosi)ective  borrowers  will 
use  the  money  for  land-improvement 
purposes,  so  they  can  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  good  crops  on  clear  acres, 
not  simply  to  the  distant  day  when  with 
mattock  and  spade  they  will  grub  out 
the  last  stump. 


$175  in  Prizes  for  the  Best  Letters 


THE  Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  give  47  prizes,  amounting  to 
$175,  as  awards  for  the  best  answers 
in  a  letter  contest  to  be  announced  in 
the  next  issue — the  December  16th 
number. 

You  remember  some  of  our  other 
contests:  What's  She  Telling  Teach- 
er? My  Narrowest  Escape;  How  I 
Break  a  Broody  Hen ;  How  I  Got  Out 
of  My  Rut;  My  Best  Investment; 
and  Our  Fire. 

The  contest  to  be  announced  in  the 
next  issue,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
will  be  open  only  to  paid-in-advance 
subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  or 
members  of  their  families,  wiU  differ 
from  our  other  contests  in  the  size 
and  number  of  prizes  offered. 


The  Editor  is  giving  $50  for  the 
best  letter  or  answer  entered  in  the 
contest.  The  second  best  will  win 
$25,  the  third  best  $15,  the  fourth 
$10,  fifth  $5,  sixth  $5,  seventh  $5, 
eighth  $3,  ninth  $3,  tenth  $3,  elev- 
enth $3,  and  twelfth  $3. 

The  thirteenth  best  letter  vyill  win 
$2,  fourteenth  $2,  fifteenth  $2,  six- 
teenth $2,  seventeenth  $2,  eighteenth 
$2,  nineteenth  $2,  twentieth  $2,  twen- 
ty-first $2,  twenty-second  $2,  and 
twenty-third  to  forty-seyenth  $1 
each. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number — ^the  December  16th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Firesbde.  Be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  announcement  of 
the  contest. 


If 
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Turkey  and  stuffing  and  mince  pie  and  frosted  cake 
were  all  they  wanted  in  Big  Bowl — and  they  got  them 


THERE  was  a  smell  of  burning  leather.  Frizzly- 
Freddy  hastily  withdrew  his  feet  from  the 
bunkhouse*  stove. 
"Gosh  darn  it,  that  burnt  clean  through!" 
"Well,  what  do  you  expect?"  inquired  Blizzard 
Babe,  shutting  off  the  draft.  "Ain't  the  blamed  thing 
red-hot?"  '  . 

"Maybe  I  was  meditating  too  serious." 
The  crowd  of  cow-punchers  around  the  rusty  stove 
yawned  wickedly  and  appreciatively;  they  winked 
slyly  at  each' other  as  they  rocked  back  and  forth  on 
their  soap  boxes  and  broken  chairs,  and  derisively 
puffed  the  air  full  of  blue  whirls  of  tobacco  smoke. 

"Gee-e-e!"  exclaimed  Blizzard. 
"Tell  us  about  them  thinks  of 
yours." 

"Oh,  it  hain't  nothin'  impor- 
tant; I  was  "just  a-wonderin'  if 
they  wasn't  a  spare  woman  in  Big- 
Bowl  Valley  what  ain't  got  no 
particular  job  for  Christmas  Day, 
and  would  come  here  and  hash  us 
up  a  roarin'  old  dinner." 

The  punchers  gasped.  For  weeks 
the  longing  for  a  big  Christmas 
feed  had  been  smoldering  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  them,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  confessed  it.  Only 
old  Toothpicks  growled. 

"Say,  old  snick,  you've  got  your 
whacks  mixed  a-settin'  there  by 
the  stove  chewin'  and  digestin' 
that  domestic  science  dream  again. 
We  ain't  no  sissies  yet."  Old 
Toothpicks  tugged  at  his  beard 
haughtily.  "We  wants  to  cele- 
brate like  they  used  to  do  in  -the 
old  days.  We'll  go  up  to  Bliz- 
zard's Roost,  get  in  soak  on  loaded 
Mountana  'Thunder,  and  forget 
our  troubles  for  one  joyous  week." 

"Yes,"  sneered  Gloomy,  "and 
wake  up  some  time  around  New 
Year's  in  the  state  pen  with  a 
thunderin'  headache,  a  broke  jaw- 
bone and  fifty  dollars'  fine.  No,  I 
done  that  last  year.  But,  gosh! 
I'd  rather  spend  ten  months  in  the 
bad  place  a-burnin'  and  doin' 
other  such  variations  than  to  have 
to  eat  a  Christmas  dinner  exe- 
cuted and  devastated  by  Bachy 
with  grease  and  flies  and  hay  and 
other  condiments." 

"Well,  you  can't  do  no  better 
yourself,"  asserted  Bachy. 

To  change  the  subject,  "Slushy 
Slim" — a  new  "sticker"  recently 
accorded  Blister  Bobby  on  account 
of  his  growing  poetic  achieve- 
ments— started  up  the  ranch  an- 
them, which  sounded  more  like  a 
dirge : 


"Oh,  my  coffee  tastes  like.. glue-oo. 
And  my  bread  I  cannot  chew-oo, 
And  my  beefsteak,  I  have  burnt  it  to 
a  coal. 

So  if  I  love  my  li-i-ife,  I  must  get 

myself  a  wi-i-ife 
For  my  little  old  log  cabin  in  Big  Bowl." 


Kidnapping  a  Cook 

A  Tale  of  Christmas  in  a  Montana  Cow  Camp 

By  MARION  SHERRARD 

Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost 

drunk  this  Christmas,"  grumbled  Gloomy  Gilbert. 
"My  insides  is  jest  fidgetin'  for  grub  with  some  buck 
to  it.  In  a  slow  old  hole  like  this,  meals  is  the  only 
excitement  anyhow,  and  burnt  bacon  and  soggy  spuds 
for  Christmas  dinner!  Now,  say,  ain't  that  beyond 
human  suffering?" 

"/^H,  YOU  had  oughter  seen  the  mince  pies  my  ma 
used  to  bake  for  Christmas !,  They  had  puffy- 
fluffy  crusts,  all  brown  and  slick,  decorated  with  love- 
ly holes  in  rows.  Oh !  us  kids  would  jist  stand  around 
for  hours  and  hours  and  just  hurt  inside  for  them 
pies,  and  stick'our  fingers  through  the  holes  when  no- 


Suddenly  a  horseman  appeared  in  the  yard  and  rode  right  up  to  the  door. 

shaggy  wolf  chaps  and  a  six-shooter 


"Let's  jug  that  nonsense,"  sug- 
gested Blizzard,  "and  try  to  start 
our  sense  to  building  some  way.  to  merry-up  old 
Christmas." 

Compressed  silence  within  the  bunkhouse.  Each 
cow-puncher  whittled  the  sole  of  his  boot  with  his 
jack-knife,  a  sign  of  deep  meditation. 

OUTSIDE,  the  blizzard  rushed  madly  around  the 
cabin,  laughing  and  shouting  hilariously,  squeez- 
ing gay  little  puffs  of  wind  through  the  cracks  in  the 
daubing.  The  snow  saucily  spanked  the  window 
pane  and  tried  to  dislodge  the  old  pair  of  overalls 
that  shuddered  in  a  broken  glass.  The  smoked-up 
lantern  sent  forth  a  bleary  half-light  that  illuminated 
the  thoughtful  contortions  on  the  faces  of  the  cow- 
punchers  and  sent  queer,  clumsy  shadows  squirming 
about  the  room. 

Bachy  closed  his  knife  with  a  snap. 
"Say,  boys,  we  might  all  ride  sixty  miles  down  to 
Slurlump  and  see  the  train  go  by.    I  ain't  seen  no 
tirain  for  two  years." 

"Yes,  or  we  might  could  all  stay  home  and  play 
paper  dolls,"  derided  Toothpicks. 

"Well," — and  Blizzard  got  up  and  stretched  with 
an  air  of  finality — "you  snickers  might  just  as-  well 
shut  up  about  goin'  off.  It's  a  cinch  we've  got  to  stay 
here — right  here,  dinner  or  no  dinner,  merry  or  no 
merry.  We've  got  four  hundred  and  fifty  head  of 
beefs  here  to  be  fed,  and  they'll  be  worth  about 
thirty-five  thousand  next  spring — a  little  sum  that 
we  can't  afford  to  lose. 

"-;"There  sure  ain't  no  rancher  goin'  to  loan  you  his 
wife  for  to  do  your  hashin'.  You  know  they  ain't  no 
spare  woman  at  Blizzard's  Roost,  and  Big  Breezes 
ain't  nothin'  but  ranchers  and  a  schoolhouse." 
-"Well.  I've  got  to  have  either  a  good  feed  or  a  good 
"  EW 


body  weren't  a-lookin'.  And  when  we  did  git  at 
them — sick,  gee-ee — and  happy  and  full — gee!" 

Sorrel  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  gloomy  wist- 
fulness  filled  the  eyes  of  all  the  sturdy  cow-punchers 
as  they  gazed  at  the  red-hot  stove  and  looked  back 
into  the  happy  Christmases  of  their  youthful  days. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  my  ma  was  the  best  cook  in  the 
world,"  broke  in  Curly.  "That  stuffed  turkey,  that—" 

"Aw — why  don't  you  fellows  jug  that  dope?"  Bliz- 
zard's wavering  voice  struggled  to  be  stern.  "Ain't 
they  enough  gloominess  a-floppin'  around  here  with- 
out you  a-startin'  us  on  them  spicy  remembrances? 
Now  I  reckon  my  ma — " 

Thump !  It  was  Frizzly's  three-legged  chair  coming 
down.  He  had  been  rocking  back  and  forth.  With 
the  force  of  an  inspiration,  he  jumped  up  and  hopped 
into  the  air,  knocking  over  two  cow-punchers  and 
sending  the  dogs  howling  to  the  shelter  of  the  bunks. 
He  bounded  over  the  stove  and  landed  right  in  the 
middle  of  Curly's  game  of  solitaire.  "Oh,  fellows,  oh, 
jiggers,  I  got  one!  I  know  the  real  one!  I  knew 
there  was  somebody.  She's  the  little  schoolmarm  at 
Big  Breezes.  She's  got  a  whole  week  vacation,  and 
they  say  that  she  can  roast  meat  like  old  Satan  his- 
self." 

"Darn!"  muttered  Toothpicks.   "One  fool  idea." 

"Oh,  grab  me  quick!"  Blizzard  sprawled  over  the 
back  of  his  chair.  Though  used  to  high-handed  deeds, 
the  idea  to  him  was  unthinkable.  "Can't  I  jest  see 
old  Friz  a-goin'  up  to  her  and  a-sayin',  'Please  to 
come  home  with  me  and  cook — '  " 

"Me!"  Frizzly  jumped  up,  alarmed.  "I  ain't  no 
lady-fetcher.  Bronchos  is  my  line.  I  didn't  mean 
me — some  of  you  other  fellows — " 

"Oh,  you're  awful  kind  now,"  Toothpicks  assured 


him.  "I'd  about  as  leave  lie  down  in  a  bunch  of 
stampeding  cattle." 

"It's  only  in  them  fool  magazines  that  cowboys  gits 
on  joshing  terms  with  a  schoolmarm,"  Gloomy  nodded 
wisely. 

"I  ain't  even  got  the  nerve  to  look  at  her  foot- 
prints,"— sentimentally  from  Slushy. 

"No,  my  dear  old  Friz,  unruly  horses  ain't  unruly 
women.  We're  all  broncho-busters  and  darned  cow- 
ards when  it  comes  to  the  smushy  sex.  But  what's 
the  matter  with  Big  Buckskin?  Ain't  you  got  no  idea 
in  your  hollow?" 

The  big  red  Irishman  was  a  new  addition  to  the 
Sour  Dough  camp.  He  had  become 
the  ruling  intellect;  he  figured  the 
hay  and  devised  the  punishments. 
Never,  so  far,  had  his  '"hollow" 
proved  inadequate.  ' 

Now  he  pushed  the  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  folded  his 
arms,  while  his  eyes  soared  to- 
ward the  selling;  his  mouth  be- 
gan to  wiggle  and  twist,  his  head 
jerked  back  and  forth  like  a  me- 
chanical toy.  Finally  he  began  to 
make  hot  little  sputtering  sounds, 
something  like  "Brunt,  brunt, 
fizz-is,"  always  the  sign  .of  an  ap- 
proaching idea.  The  cow-punch- 
ers fidgeted  with  anticipation. 
"Brunt,  brunt,  fizz-is."  Then  the 
contortions  ceased  and  a  lofty,  in- 
spired expression  overspread  his 
great  red  face  as  he  stated 
heavily:  "Me  fr'inds,  if  that  thar 
schoolmarm  cook  be  the  only  un- 
attached appendix  in  this  valley,  I 
say  we've  got  to  fetch  her.  Now, 
I'd  suggest  that  we  bring  in  the 
washtub  and  fill  it  full  of  cold 
water.  Ivery  b'y  of  you  ducks 
his  head  in,  one  at  a  tbime,  and 
the  one  what  comes  up  foist,  he 
goes  after  the  schoolmarm.  Who- 
iver  Providence  sees  fit  to  thusly 
pick  out  will  have  to  make  up  his 
own  plans  out  of  his  own  head, 
whether  he  will  coax  her,  scare 
her,  or  kidnap  her." 

"Tj^INE!    Humdinger!   The  real 
-T  stuff,"    approved    the  cow- 
punchers. 

"Suits  me,"  declared  old  Tooth- 
picks. "I'll  drown  till  I'm  dead 
before  I'll  make  a  fool  out  of  my- 
self." 

"If  anyone  is  so  foolish  as  to 
kill  himself  for  spite  like  that, 
we'll  make  him  go  without  a  bite 
of  Christmas  dinner,"  announced 
Buckskin  sternly. 

But  the  enthsuiastic  cow-punch- 
ers had  rushed  into  the  thickening 
blizzard  and  were  kicking  around 
in  the  snow  in  search  of  the  "fam- 
bly"  laundry,  as  they  called  it. 
Finally  Slushy  yelled  through  the 
storm  that  he  had  left  it  down  at 
the  corral,  having  •  used  it  there 
to  water  the  horses.  After  much 
floundering  and  kicking  in  that 
vicinity,  Bachy's  foot  hit  some- 
that  gave  forth  the  true  washtub  ring.  They  dug  it 
up,  dumped  out  as  much  snow  as  would  come,  and 
started  for  the  creek.  Here  they  broke  the  ice  in  the 
water  hole,  and,  filling  the  tub  to  the  brim,  bore  it 
triumphantly  to  the  bunkhouse.  When  they  gazed 
at  the  pieces  of  jagged  ice  that  zigzagged  around  in 
the  middle  and  tinkled  against  the  sides,  they  shiv- 
ered :  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night. 

"I  believe  I'd  rather  wait  until  some  of  you  hot- 
heads has  warmed  it  a  little,"  Frizzly  decided. 

But  Blizzard  smiled  his  conqueror's  smile :  "Watch 
me!  .  I  just  hope  I  won't  butt  my  brains  out  against 
them  there  icebergs."  Splash !  He  came  up  choking 
and  sputtering,  his  white  hair  and  eyebrows  stream- 
ing ridiculously. 

"Five  seconds!"  yelled  Buckskin,  the  timekeeper. 
They  chalked  a  big  "5"  on  the  back  of  Blizzard's 
blue  flannel  shirt. 

"I'm  next,"  announced  Gloomy,  "and  I  sure  ain't 
hankering  after  no  such  head  bath."    He  pulled  his 
hat  down  over  his  ears,  shuddered,  and  ducked. 
"Seven  seconds!" 

Buckskin  decided  to  end  his  suspense,  and  handed 
the  watch  to  Blizzard.  Bravely  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  started  going  down  by  inches. 

"It  don't  count  till  you're  in  to  the  neck,"  an- 
nounced Blizzard;  but  just  then  Buckskin  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  all  the  way  in.  He  strangled  and 
kicked  the  tub  all  out  of  shape,  and  was  finally  helped 
out  by  two  of  the  boys. 

"A  foul!"  called  Blizzard.  "It  ain't  no  fair  mu- 
tilating the  fambly  laundry.  Try  again."  Brave 
Buckskin,  dripping  and  shivering  all  over,  tried 
again,  and  got  a  big  "14"  on  his  back.  Curly  came 
next.  They  chalked  him  up  "8."  [continued  on  page  22] 
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Safe  and  Sane  Farming 

THE  short  road  to  success  is  con- 
stantly sought.  A  promising  new 
crop,  a  novel  method  of  feeding  stock, 
a  specialized  line  of  farming — any  of 
these  and  many  more  look  like  the  be- 
ginning of  the  short  road.  We  are  many 
times  sorely  tempted  to  try  it  while  our 
plodding  neighbors  are  going  along  in 
the  customary  beaten  path. 

We  read  or  are  told  of  some  farmer 
who  has  given  up  dairying  and  has 
made  a  great  success  with  melons.  An- 
other succeeds  with  flowers  after  barely 
making  a  living  in  raising  hogs.  An 
enthusiastic  turkey  raiser  will  advise 
all  who  will  listen  to  him  to  drop  chick- 
ens and  raise  turkeys.  Plow  up  your 
clover  and  get  rich  raising  peanuts. 
Sell  your  old  reliable  quarter  section  of 
corn  land  and  buy  ten  acres  of  bearing 
orchard.  The  dangerous  part  of  such 
advice  lies  in  the  rare  cases  of  success. 

A  few  have  actually  profited  by  such 
changes,  perhaps  through  chance  or 
special  personal  fitness  or  local  condi- 
tions, but  in  many  cases  some  unusual 
factor  has  been  left  out  of  the  story. 

Odious  comparisons  between  typep  of 
farming,  crops,  and  breeds  of  live  stock 
mark  the  impulsive  though  well-mean- 
ing enthusiast.  Standard  crops  have 
always  formed  the  basis  for  safe  and 
sane  farming — the  kind  that  buys  better 
homes,  automobiles,  and  the  substantial 
comforts  in  our  later  years.  Leave  the 
experimenting  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  raise  the  products  which  are 
always  in  demand.  In  the  end  that  is 
the  shortest  road. 

Grandfather  to  Grandson 

SOME  figures  recently  worked  out 
dealing  with  the  economics  of  crop 
production  show  that  our  grandfathers 
had  to  work  a  full  nine-hour  day  to 
produce  two  bushels  of  corn.  In  many 
cases  it  required  another  full  day  to 
carry  a  two-bushel  bag  of  that  corn  on 
horseback  to  a  distant  mill  to  be  ground 
into  meal  from  which  were  made  corn 
meal,  johnny-cake,  hoecake  or  corn 
pone,  according  to  the  locality. 

To-day  the  grandson  by  the  aid  of 
improved  horsepower  or  motor-driven 
machinery  can  produce  two  bushels  of 
corn  in  an  hour  and  a  half  in  so  far  as 
the  labor  element  is  concerned.  Put  in 
another  way,  the  grandson,  by  means  of 
mechanical  and  cultural  helps,  can  ac- 
complish six  times  as  much  in  a  given 
period  as  did  his  grandfather  sixty 
years  ago  in  the  work  of  feeding  the 
world. 

Calculating  the  results  of  increased 
efficiency  on  this  basis,  should  the  corn- 
growing  grandson  receive  six  times  as 
much  for  a  year's  planting,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  as  did  his  grandsire? 
If  so,  does  he  get  it?  Is  his  land  invest- 
ment, farm  equipment,  and  labor  bill  six 
times  greater,  and  do  his  living  ex- 
penses, taxes,  insurance,  and  upkeep  of 
his  farm  plant  call  for  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  outlay?  Unless  the  grand- 
son's receipts  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  farm  efficiency  of  his  genera- 
tion, thus  enabling  him  to  secure  and 
equip  a  farm  for  himself,  pay  expenses 
and  have  a  reasonable  surplus  of  profit. 


something  is  still  out  of  joint  in  the 
farming  business.  Furthermore,  even 
though  the  grandson  may  have  become 
six  times  more  efficient  than  his  grand- 
father in  the  production  of  food  sup- 
plies, unless  he  has  advanced  to  where 
he  can  take  his  rightful  place  in  the 
world's  civic  and  social  duties  and  enjoy 
an  e/juitable  share  of  its  recreations,  the 
grandson  has  still  the  most  important 
of  his  accomplishments  before  him — 
getting  these  things. 

"Velvet"  for  Railroads 

WE  ONLY  need  to  hark  back  a  few 
months  to  hear  the  ever-recurring 
refrain  of  hard  luck  coming  strong  from 
the  railroads,  telling  of  growing  ex- 
penses and  insufficient  income  to  make 
their  operating  ends  meet.  Of  course 
the  only  way  out  of  their  ruinous  pre- 
dicament is  rate-raising!  Just  now 
their  time-worn  refrain  has  temporarily 
died  away,  and  here  is  the  reason :  The 
net  earnings  of  all  railroads  in  this 
country  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  was 
over  $300,000,000  greater  than  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1915.    This,  be  it 


Let  Others  Experiment 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  engineer  offers 
XTL  this  bit  of  reasoning  to  prospective 
car  owners,  and  also  to  those  who  con- 
template buying  accessories  for  the  ma- 
chines they  now  own:  "Wait  a  year,  till 
designs  have  l^ecome  standard  and  at 
least  the  second  models  have  been 
made." 

Which  means  simply  this:  The  first 
year  of  a  new  make  of  automobile  or 
part  or  attachment  is  nearly  always  ex- 
perimental. The  idea  embodied  may  be 
good  and  the  mechanism  may  be  a  thor- 
ough success,  but  the  developments  of 
the  first  year  nearly  always  suggest 
minor  changes. 

This  counsel  does  not  apply  to  minor 
changes  in  second  or  third  year  or  later 
models,  nor  to  standard  equipment  en- 
dorsed by  general  usage.  It  is  simply  a 
caution  against  snap  judgment.  And 
should  the  new  puncture-proof  tire  or 
magic  carbon  remover  that  looks  so  good 
to-day  be  off  the  market  in  six  months, 
you  will  pride  yourself  on  your  good 
judgment  in  sticking  to  standard  goods 
and  methods. 
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The  Blue  Envelope 


A  LL  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life, 
Leslie  Brennan,  orphan  heiress,  had 
had  everything  a  girl  could  want.  Then 
suddenly  her  guardian  announced  that 
her  father's  will  compelled  her  to 
learn  a  real  wage-earning  occupation. 
What  did  she  do?  Just  what  you  would 
expect  of  a  plucky  little  Irish  girl  in  the 
same  situation — choked  down  her  dis- 
appointment, swallowed  her  misgivings, 
and  gallantly  faced  the  music. 

The  story  of  her  exciting  career  as  a 
wage-earner  is  told  in  "The  Blue  En- 
velope," the  first  installment  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  One  of  the  largest  mov- 
ing-picture companies  in  the  country 
has  bought  the  film  rights,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  story  Farm  and  Fireside  has 
secured  photographs  of  Lillian  Walker 
as  Leslie  Brennan  in  the  tensest  mo- 
ments in  the  play. 


Lillian  Walker  as  Leslie  Brennan  delivers 
\^     the  blue  envelope 
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remembered,  is  net  earnings,  not  gross 
earnings,  in  excess  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding,  as  reported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  "The  Financial  and 
Commercial  Chronicle." 

The  net  earnings  for  all  the  railroads 
of  this  country  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
totaled  the  staggering  sum  of  $1,207,- 
632,001.  The  same  high  authority  re- 
ports that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  railroads  has  there  been  such  large 
railroad  earnings,  both  gross  and  net 
incomes,  as  during  the  present  year. 
Even  though  railroading  expenses  are 
steadily  advancing,  shippers  must  be 
shovm,  why  a  $300,000,000  increase  in 
Tiet  earnings  will  not  take  care  of  all 
advancing  expenses  and  still  leave  a  fat 
profit  for  the  railroad  companies. 

Liquor's  Last  Stand 

THE  liquor  interests  now  realize  that 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women 
will  put  still  another  crimp  in  the  fet- 
ters that  are  steadily  limiting  the 
activities  of  King  Alcohol. 

To  anticipate  the  coming  of  this  new. 
force,  the  "Brewers'  Journal"  urges  the 
separation  of  the  beer  and  whisky  in- 
terests in  these  words:  "The  franchise 
will  be  extended  to  all  women  in  this 
country  some  day.  There  is  little  doubt 
about  that.  Within  a  few  years  most 
of  our  large  and  industrially  developing 
States  will  grant  the  vote  to  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  where  will  the  brewing 
industry  be  then  if  it  is  still  considered 
to  be  in  alliance  with  the  distillers  and 
whisky-selling  saloons?"  Hence,  the 
effort  of  the  brewing  interests  to  get  di- 
vorced from  the  distillers. 

As  the  booze  business  gradually  sim- 
mers down  toward  the  vanishing  point, 
these  divisions  within  its  camps  may  be 
expected  to  assist  in  the  general  extinc- 
tion of  liquor  by  just  such  internal  dis- 
sension as  the  "Brewers'  Journal"  is 
voicing. 


Our  Letter  Box 


About  Farm  Girls 

Dear  Editor  :  I  say,  "Good  for  Fran- 
cis Albro,  Oklahoma."  He  asks  why 
nothing  is  written  about  keeping  the 
girls  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  believe  there 
is  very  little  said  about  girls  on  the 
farm.  And  if  farm  life  is  good  for  boys 
why  not  for  girls?  I  know  there  are 
many  good  ways  of  interesting  girls  on 
the  farm.  When  I  was  a  small  girl  I 
was  always  called  on  by  father  to  help 
wdth  all  kinds  of  work.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  needed  my  help  and 
depended  on  me,  and  when  there  was  a 
little  runty  pig  it  was  handed  over  to 
me  to  feed  and  mother.  If  there  was  a 
lamb  the  mother  sheep  did  not  own,  it 
was  handed  over  to  me.  The  same  way 
with  other  apparently  worthless  little 
things.  I  fed  them  and  cared  for  them, 
and  they  always  lived,  so  they  were 
mine,  and  when  they  were  sold  the 
money  was  mine.  As  parents  start  out 
with  children,  that  is  the  way  they 
grow.  I  think  every  girl  on  the  farm 
ought  to  have  something  of  her  own. 
Give  her  a  little  pig,  a  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a 
colt  (always  give  baby  things)  as  soon 
as  the  girl  is  big  enough  to  feed  and 
care  for  it.  Put  it  where  she  will  have 
the  whole  care  of  it,  and  let  her  raise  it 
and  increase,  the  father  to  furnish  feed 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  or 
the  increase.  She  will  grow  up  with  an 
interest  in  the  farm,  besides  giving  her 
an  education  on  buying  and  selling. 
When  a  girl  I  bought  a  small  pig  with 
some  money  I  had  earned,  and  my  fa- 
ther let  me  have  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
go  and  bring  my  wonderful  purchase 
home.  Wasn't  I  proud !  In  a  few  years 
both  Father  and  I  had  lots  of  pigs,  and 
I  had  wealth  untold.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  seem  such  a  fortune  to-day,  but  I 
had  such  an  interest  then  that  I  felt  the 
farm  could  scarcely  be  run  without  my 
help.  I  married  a  man  that  was  not  a 
farmer,  and  I  live  in  the  city;  but  I 
can  never  get  far  away  from  the  farm? 
I  bought  an  interest  in  a  farm  a  few 
years  ago,  a  short  distance  out  of  town. 
I  own  an  auto  which  I  drive  myself.  I 
run  oul;  to  the  farm  every  day,  where 
there  are  cows,  calves,  pigs,  and  chick- 
ens galore.    My  advice  is  to  give  the 
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girls  something  of  their  very  own  and 
see  if  they  don't  take  more  interest  and 
stay  longer  on  the  farm.  I  have  not 
said  one  half  I  should  like  to  say,  but 
this  may  get  into  that  awful  basket  as 
it  is.  Mrs.  I.  M.  McIntosh,  California. 

So  the  Plow  Scours 

Dear  Editor  :  I  have  noticed  that  the 
first  furrow  plowed  on  a  cold  morning 
does  not  turn  as  well  as  the  rest  do. 
This  is  due  to  the  moist  dirt  sticking  to 
the  frosty  plow. 

To  avoid  this,  the  plow  should  be 
pulled  out  of  the  furrow  at  night  and 
wiped  clean  and  in  the  morning  a  little 
water  will  take  all  the  frost  out  of  it  so 
that  the  first  furrow  will  turn  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Karl  Hoffman,  Vermont. 

Clears  Land  with  Dynamite 

Dear  Editor:  I  cleared  15  acres  of 
yellow  pine  stumps  for  $80.  There 
were  about  300  stumps  in  the  field,  most 
of  them  were  large  old  stumps  cut  per- 
haps twenty-five  years,  but  sound.  I 
bought  300  pounds  of  40  per  cent  dyna- 
mite, which  cost  $54;  400  caps  cost  $4, 
seven  hundred  feet  of  fuse  cost  $4.25. 
The  labor  cost  $17. 

I  set  the  charges  deep  in  the  taproot 
and  blasted  out  the  stumps  with  one 
shot,  splitting  most  of  them,  the  stumps 
being  brittle.  The  fragments  were 
gathered  into  piles  and  hauled  to  the  lot. 
The  stimips  too  large  to  lift  on  the 
wagon  werQ  rolled  onto  a  sled  tied  to 
front  axle  of  a  wagon.  The  sled  was 
held  off  the  ground  at  the  front  end, 
throwing  the  load  on  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon.  All  of  the  stumps  and  pieces 
were  cleared  off  the  field  in  two  days. 
One  half  of  the  wood  sold  for  $70.  It 
took  ten  days  to  blast  and  clear  this 
field.       R.  F.  Vann,  South  Carolina. 

The  Ozarks 

Dear  Editor  :  The  editor  gave  a  good 
account  of  our  Ozark  country,  fair  and 
conservative.  We  have*  owned  an  Ozark 
home  for  seven  years,  and  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  for  our  country  and 
climate.  We  are  about  112  miles 
southeast  of  Springfield,  Missouri.  So 
our  first  objection  is  that  home  markets 
for  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  the  quan- 
tities farm  folks  like  to  market  weekly 
or  bi-weekly,  are  poor,  being  too  far 
from  a  large  city.  Second,  this  is  not  a 
real  corn  country.  Creek  bottom  land 
in  good  seasons  produces  fine  corn,  also 
some  valley  land,  but  not  our  average 
rocky  slopes.  Another  objection  is  that 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
and  improved,  so  schoolhouses  are  of 
such  distance  apart;  it  is  a  great  incon- 
venience. And  the  same  is  true  of 
country  churches. 

But  having  told,  in  justice  to  pro- 
spective homeseekers,  the  failings  of  our 
country,  we  shall  much  better  enjoy 
telling  of  its  good  points.  Stock  can 
winter  by  being  fed  three  or  four 
months,  and  some  persons  winter  sheep 
with  little  or  no  feed  except  the  short 
time  when  there  is  snow  or  sleet. 
Grasses  and  cane,  millet,  peas,  clover, 
etc.,  do  well  here.  The  way  to  insure 
plenty  of  feed  is  to  get  plenty  of  these 
crops  in  early  so  they  will  mature  be- 
fore the  midsummer  drought. 

The  dairy  business  is  a  most  profit- 
able industry  here.  You  see,  if  you 
raise  plenty  of  clover,  millet,  cane,  and 
peas  you  can  almost  dispense  with  the 
corn  crop  except  for  feed  for  the  horse 
and  mules. 

Kafir  corn  is  a  great  drought  resister 
and  the  seed  is  good  feed  for  the  chick- 
ens. And  the  fruit!  Our  climate  is 
ideal  for  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  black- 
berries, and  strawberries.  Blackberries 
grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  We 
have  so  little  snow  that  rye  sown  early 
in  the  fall  affords  green  pasture  for 
stock  and  chickens,  lessening  the  fe 
bill.  .  , 

The  people  are  generally  sociable, 
more  so  than  in  richer  countries.  Per- 
sonally we  are  for  the  Ozarks,  first,  last, 
and  always. 

Mrs.  Anne  J.  Richart,  Missouri. 

When  Buying  Machinery 

Dear  Editoe  :  I  notice  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  Farm  and  Fireside,  September 
2d,  mention  of  a  9-18  tractor  on  which  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  further  infor- 
mation. All  the  information  you  can 
give  me  regarding  it  will  be  thankfully 
received,  for  I  am  fully  aware  that  if  I 
buy  a  tractor  without  being  informed 
it  might  not  be  what  I  want. 

G.  E.  Withers,  Texas. 

Finds  Farm  Helps 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  your  paper  for  three  years.  As  I 
raise  pigeons  and  chickens,  I  find  plenty 
of  farm  helps  in  it  for  anythmg  I  don  t 
understand,  I  look  for  my  book,  and  1 
like  to  hear  the  postman  blow  his  whis- 
tle when  it  is  time  for  my  book. 

George  Dixson,  Tenn^see. 
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Goodyear 
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Service  Station 


Typical  Fox  River  Valley  Dairy  Farm 


The  High  Cost  of  Low  Tire  Prices 


The  low-price  tire  is  a  gamble,  and  your 
satisfaction  is  the  stake. 

The  low-price  tire  is  a  gamble  in  which  you 
play  the  other  fellow's  game — maker  and  dis- 
tributor get  their  money  in  advance  —  you 
take  all  the  chances. 

You  risk  the  use  of  your  motor  car  invest- 
ment, the  sure  economy  of  buying  reputable 
products— all  on  the  lure  of  lower  first-cost. 

It  doesfi* t  payl 

It  doesn't  pay— any  more  than  a  cheap  strap 
in  a  good  harness  pays,  or  a  poor  share  on 
fine  plow,  or  a  scrub  sheep  in  a  flock  of 
Merinoes. 

It  doesn't  pay  because  questionable  value 
means  questionable  service,  every  time— in 
automobile  tires  as  in  anything  else. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  only  the  wear 
you  get  for  the  price  you  give  determines  the 
extravagance  or  economy  of  the  tire  you  buy. 

Figured  on  this  basis,  the  solid  basis  of  com- 
mon sense,  "Goodyear-  Tires  are  the  soundest 
purchase  in  the  tire  market  today. 

They  yield  you  more— in  miles,  in  comfort, 
in  security,  in  freedom  from  trouble. 


The  largest  single  group  of  tire-buyers  in 
the  world  has  found  it  so,  and  profited  thereby. 

Another  thing:  you  are  not  left  to  work  out 
your  own  salvation  wherf  you  buy  a  Goodyear 
Tire.       ,  ^ 

You  buy  it  from  a  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealer — there's  one  close  by. 

He's  there  not  only  to  sell  you  tires,  but  to 
see  that  you  get  complete  satisfaction  from 
them,  and  to  help  you  on  this  proposition  of 
long  mileage. 

He'll  help  you  by  selling  you  a  Goodyear 
Tire — and  there's  more  mileage  in  this  tire; 
he'll  help  you  by  selling  you  a  Good/ear  Tube 
— ^it's  a  better  tube;  he'll  help  you  by  selling 
you  a  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit — the  only  pack- 
age on  the  market  containing  all  essential  first- 
aids-to-tires. 

And  what  is  most  important,  he'll  help  you 
after  the  purchase,  any  time  you  call  on  him. 

Go  meet  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  man. 
He's  prepared,  and  eager,  to  render  you  the 
type  of  satisfaction  that  only  exceptional  serv- 
ice can  give. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Akron,  O. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  ''''Tire  Saver' ^,  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

FORHALDEHYDE 


V 


Uncle  Sam^s  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMffLDEHyPE 

TShe  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
ODci  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kiDs  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


^^75  T0$500 
MONTH! 


Demand  for  capable  ■ 
aatomobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
BOpply .  Our  graduates  Becure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  DemonGtrotors.  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

^SO  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  reooired  to  train  yoain  this  great 
school.  MostcompleteinstTQction.  Instmctora 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $50 
Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free,    Write  today  for  our  big  Fr*«  Book 
and  $50  Fr««  Scholarship  Cortificat*. 
BAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Largeet  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 

1032LKoa1St.,  Kutas  Cfty.  Mo. 


COMBINATION 
GUTTER  and 


KELLY-DUPLEX 

Grinding  IMiii 

Grinds  aHalfa, 
com  fodder. 
J  clover  hay, 
pea  vine  hay, 
sheaf  oats, 
kaffir  com,  and  milo 
marze    in    the  head. 
Whether  separate  or  mixed 
in  '%'ajied  proportionja  with 
com  on  the  cob.  with  or  with- 
outshucks.seed  oate,  rye.bar- 
ley,  com  and  all  othcrerBins. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates — a  double  set, 
grinding  at  the  same  time  ac- 
coants  for  its  large  capacity. 
This  machine  has  three  sets  of 
change  feed  gears.    Perfect  regulation,  fine,  medium 
or  coarse  grinding.    For  capacity,  easy  running  and 
uniform  grinding,  t!ie  Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines.   Write  for  free  catajog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  Box  503,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Western  Branch  5tb  and  Court  Are.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 


Land  is  leasonably  cheap  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Let  us  find  you  a  good  farm  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolina!,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida.  Climate  and  soil  just 
right  (or  gardening,  fruit  growing,  general 
fanning,  livestock  and  dairying. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Information  and  descriptive  literature  free 


Wilbur  McCoy,  Dejk  B 
A.  &  I.  Agent. 
JacksouTille.  Fb. 


G.A.C>rdwen.  Duk  B 
A.  &  I.  Agent, 
Wilmincton,  N.C. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer 


f 


or 


B 


rown 


B 


eac 


Jacket 

He'll  show  you  one  of  the  best  protec- 
tions from  cold  made.  Has  wind-proof 
exterior ,,specially  prepared  wool  lining; 
made  in  three  styles — vest,  coat  with- 
out collar  and  with  collar.  Look  for 
me  on  the  garment's  label. 

W.  W.  BROWN 

Worcester  Mass. 


Grain  Standard; 

Federal  Corn  Grades  Easily  Determined 


By  JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  21, 1916. 

IT    TURNS  out 
that  Congress 
waited    a  year 
too  long  to  pass  the 

Grain  Standards   

act.     This  law  is 

needed  right  now,  worse  than  ever  be- 
fore. An  experienced  buyer  bought 
three  cars  of  wheat  as  No.  2  red,  paid_ 
the  market  price,  and  forwarded  it  to 
his  terminal  market  point.  It  was  re- 
jected, and  he  had  to  take  a  loss  of  15 
cents  a  bushel  on  one  car,  and  6  cents 
on  two  others.  The  noise  he  made 
could  be  heard  clear  across  his  State. 
He  set  off  posthaste  for  Washington 
and  told  his  troubles  to  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  the  Grain  Standards  Bu- 
reau. 


U.S. A,. 


"That  wheat  was  entitled  to  grade," 
he  protested.  "I  haven't  been  buying 
grain  all  my  life  without  knowing  it. 
Yet  it  was  refused  grade  by  a  boy  who 
looked  twenty-three  years  old.  I  talked 
with  him,  and  found  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  his  business.  What's 
more,  I  found  that  at  that  market  they 
have  been  systematically  treating  grain 
this  way  because  their  warehouses  are 
pretty  full,  shipping  is  scarce,  and  they 
are  able  to  shave  the  country  dealer 
enough  to  make  a  big  profit,  using  these 
conditions  as  the  excuse." 

The  Department  could  do  nothing  for 
him  because  its  wheat  standards  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  The  dealer 
had  to  pocket  his  loss  and  go  home.  He 
has  quit  buying,  and  in  the  community 
where  he  operated  others  have  quit,  un- 
til it  is  hard  to  sell  grain  at  all. 

Nobody  could  havej  guessed  in  ad- 
vance that  there  would  be  particular 
need,  right  now,  for  an  authoritative 
determination  of  wheat  grades.  The 
Department,  in^  anticipation  of  the  law's 
passage,  and  under  earlier  legislation 
directing  ^t  to  do  so,  had  prepared  first 
its  system  of  grades  for  com.  In  ordi- 
nary times  there  has  been  more  trouble 
over  corn  than  wheat,  so  this  seemed 
the  right  proceeding. 

The  standard  wheat  grades  will  be 
promulgated  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
they  will  be  too  late  to  affect  the  mar- 
keting of  this  year's  crop.  Meanwhile, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
tentative  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  standards  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  grains  can  be  mar- 
keted under  it  next  season. 

THE  official  grades  for  corn  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  There  are 
six  grades  each  for  white  and  yellow 
corn,  exactly  alike  save  for  the  color. 
Whether  white  or  yellow,  these  are  the 
specifications : 

No.  1 — Mijst  be  sweet;  contain  not  over 
14  per  cent  moisture;  not  over  2  per  cent 
foreign  matter  and  cracked  corn;  not  over 
2  per  cent  damaged  corn;  no  heat-damaged 
or  mahogany  kernels;  weight,  not  less  than 
55  pounds  per  bushel. 

No.  2 — Sweet;  15 1.4  per  cent  moisture;  3 
per  cent  foreign  matter  and  cracked  corn; 
4  pet  cent  damaged  corn;  no  heSt-damaged 
or  mahogany  kernels;  weight,  not  less  than 
53  pounds. 

No.  3 — Sweet;  17^4  per  cent  moisture;  4 
per  cent  foreign  matter  and  cracked  corn; 
6  per  cent  damaged  corn;  no  heat-damaged 
or  mahogany  kernels. 

No.  4 — Sweet;  19*^  per  cent  moisture;  5 
per  cent  foreign  matter  and  cracked  coim; 
8  per  cent  damaged  corn,  which  may  include 
not  over  V2  of  1  per  cent  of  heat-damaged 
or  mahogany  kernels. 

No.  5 — Sweet;  21%  per  cent  tnoisture;  6 
per  cent  foreign  matter  and  cracked  corn; 
10  per  cent  damaged  corn,  which  may  in- 
clude not  over  1  per  cent  of  heat-damaged 
or  mahogany  kernels. 

No.  6 — Shall  contain  not  over  23  per  cent 
moisture;  7  per  cent  foreign  matter  and 
cracked  corn;  15  per  cent  damaged  com, 
which  -may  include  3  per  cent  of  heat-dam- 
aged and  mahogany  kernels;  may  be  musty 
and  sour;  may  include  corn  immature  and 
badly  blistered. 

There  is  going  to  be  no  difficulty  test- 
ing your  own  grain,  if  you  want  to. 
The  Brown-Duvel  moisture  tester  is  the 
instrument  used  by  the  Government. 
Any  boy  can  learn  to  use  it  in  a  little 
while,  and  it  can  be  had  as  cheap  as  $20. 
After  determining  the  moisture  content 
with  it,  the  other  elements  can  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  a  sample  and  picking 
out  and  weighing  the  foreign  matter, 
cracked  and  damaged  .corn.  The  whole 
proceeding    is    really    easier   than  it 


sounds,  and  it's  go- 
ing  to  be  well 
•worth    while  to 
equip   yourself  to 
test  your  own 
grain.  Every  neigh- 
_    borhood  club  should 
have  the  necessary 
instruments — the  moisture  tester  and 
an  absolvitely  accurate  small  scale. 

It's  going  to  pay  to  know  after  these 
grades  become  effective.  The  farmer 
can  know  just  as  certainly  as  his  buyer. 
Then,  when  your  grain  is  close  on  the 
margin  between  grades,  you  will  be 
able  to  protect  yourself. 

Your  own  grading  will  act  as  a  check 
on  the  buyer's  grades,  just  as  a  set  of 
good  farm  scales  gives  a  reliable  check 
on  weights. 

A GREAT  number  of  letters  have 
come  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  government  offices,  asking  how  the 
Clayton  act  affects  farmers'  efforts  to 
co-operate. 

Undoubtedly  the  purpose  in  passing 
this  act  was  to  make  it  easier  for  farm- 
ers to  do  co-operative  buying  and  mar- 
keting. The  act  was,  indeed;  much 
criticized  on  the  ground-  that  it  made 
labor  and  farmers  favored  classes, 
privileged  to  do  things  that  other  classes 
of  people  were  forbidden  to  do. 

But  the  actual  effect  of  the  Clayton 
act  to  this  date  has  probably  been  to 
make  farmers,  at  least",  less  certain  than 
formerly  what  thfey  may  or  may  not  do. 

Section  6  of  the  Clayton  act  causes 
the  trouble.  In  effect  it  provides  that 
organizations  of  labor  and  of  farmers 
having  no  capital  stock,  and  not  formed 
for  profit,  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
inhibitions  of  the  Sherman  act. 

All  this  worries  farmers  who  are  try- 
ing to  co-opei*ate.  It  isn't  always  pos- 
sible to  form  co-operative  societies  with- 
out capital  stock  and  do'business. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  The  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  does 
$40,0D0,000  worth  of  business  a  year  in 
marketing  products.  It  has  no  capital 
and  owns  no  property.  Yet  its  banking 
credit  in  California  is  just  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  one  of 
the  greatest  systems  in  the  world.  In 
a  community  unused  to  co-operation  it 
wouldn't  have  any  credit. 
%  I  know  a  city  nearly  as  big  as  any  in- 
California  in  which  a  co-operative  so- 
ciety of  farmers  applied  to  banks  for 
credit,  and  couldn't  get  "any*  at  all, 
though  the  property  of  the  members  of 
the  society  would  probably  have  aggre- 
gated $15,000,000.  The  bankers  had 
nev'er  seen  co-operation  at  work  and  had 
little  confidence  in  the  united  faith  of  a 
group  of  people  who  were  not  individu- 
ally liable. 

Again,  the  act  says  "not  organized 
for  profit."  What  does  that  mean?  Of 
course  it's  organized  for  profit,  direct 
or  indirect;  nobody  would  start  it  if 
there  wasn't  some  profit  in  it.  Every 
cent  of  the  profit  may  be  distributed 
ultimately  among  the  members,  but  that 
isn't  the  point.  It  must  pass  through 
the  association ;  and  nobody  knows  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  finally  say 
about  that  proceeding. 

Up  in  Maine  the  potato  growers  co- 
operated in  selling  their  product,  and 
have  done  splendidly  at  it.  They  sorted 
and  graded  their  .potatoes,  shipped  only 
in  carload  lots,  looked  after  collections, 
protected  themselves  against  fraud,  and 
made  money  at  it.  One  of  these  soci- 
eties, the  AroostooH  Potato  Shippers' 
Association,  is  charged  with  blacklisting 
bad  customers:  notifying  its  members 
not  to  ship  to  folks  who  had  been  "bad 
pay." 

,  Whereupon  the  association  was  in- 
dicted for  maintaining  a  blacklist  and 
conducting  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  violative  of  the  Sherman  act. 
Haled  into  federal  cou»t  at  Boston,  the 
association  pleaded  that  it  didn't  know 
anything  about  any  anti-trust  act:  it 
was  a  co-operative  society  of  agricul, 
tural  producers,  specifically  exempted 
from  that  act.  And  so  it  asked  that  the 
case  be  dismissed. 

There  is  promise  that  this  case  will 
become  fanious.  It  raises  many  points 
that  need  determination,  and  will  doubt- 
less go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  ought 
to,  and  ought  to  be  hurried  along.  "The 
farmers  are  more  alive  to  co-operation 
than  ever  before,  but  uncertain  whether 
they  have  any  rights,  or  what  they  are. 


Childish 

Craving 

—  for  something  sweet  finds 
pleasant  realization  in  the 
pure,  vsfholesome,  wheat  and 
barley  food 

Grape-Nuts 

No  danger  of  upsetting  the 
stomach  —  and  remember, 
Grape-Nuts  is  a  true  food, 
good  for  any  meal  or  between 
meals. 


tt 


There's  a  Reason" 


|^^l@»^POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

^^iiiiS^  Qig  Iijveraction  rifle  free  for  eelHoK  20  Art 
and  RaliKiotu  Pictures  or  20  pkra.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 
OrdsTTOurefaMca^  GATES  MFG.  CO^Dtfpt.  920  CHICAGO 


KEROSENE  ENGINES^ 

■;OT  fa  wa  .  L  AT  C  ST.  ;bESICN 


Dnpable.  Poweri  ol.  Reliable,  Mas- 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Foel. 
Pnll  U  to  a  boree-power  more  than 
rated.  S  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
la  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Y*ar  Cuarante«.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  bailt.      Entdoe  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURINC  CO., 
IISI  Kins  Straat.  OTTAWA.  KANSAS. 


MEN  WANTED 


LEAKN  TO  DSIVE  AND  REPAIR 
r  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  Too  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road .  No  books  osed.  Tools  free. 

Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
K  n.lli£i  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  aoto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1146  East 
15th  Street, 
Kansas  City, 
Missouri 


Get  TJii^Book  FREE 


Gives  Prize-Winning  Bec- 
Ipes  for  Curing  Hams,  Bacon 
Sausages. 

TeUs  How  To  Get  $10  To 
$15  More  Per  Hog. 

When  To  Butcher,  About 
Storage.  Etc.  Shows  Beau- 
tiXul  Colored  Pictures,  and 
explains  ^he 

Nationat 


Giant 

Portable 


SMOKE  HOUSE 


[^2^*^*«*-«f^Jrf^  Easiest,  most  successful  way 

Lr^  ^■^otsmokingrncats.  Fincfout about 

 .-.      V        It-    FREE  BOOK  explains  oper- 

•  »  x  ation, sizes, low pricrs.  Combina- 

tion Sanitary  Store  Moose.  Other 
valuable  information  given. 

Portable  Etevat(ff  Mfg.  Co.,  250UcClim  St.,  Btdomincton^IIL 


Ditching  and 
Terracing  . 


f^ade  Easy- 


_$35  to  $50  buys 
this  wonderful 

DStcher 
Terracer 

Will  prevent  crop  failures.  Cuts  V-shaped 
ditch,  cleans  old  ditches,  remarkable 
dirt  mover.  Does  work  of  50  to  100  men.  All- 
steel.  Reversible— throws 
dirt  either  side.  Adjust- 
able for  narrow  or  wide  cut 
lO  Days  Free  Trial.  Write, 
for  FREE  Book 
Bwensboro  Bttekir  airi  Srader  Co.,  tac 
Box  107  Oweosbsro,  Ky. 


CiitS  12t)0  ^a>tfs  2  -  Fppt  Di tchj 
in iiOWe  Paygr: G o e sj  D O wn  4  Fee^ 
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Kansas  Tractor  Census 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

THE  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  a  tractor  census,  and 
announces  these  results  up  to  March  1, 
1916.  Wichita  County  is  the  only  one 
of  105  counties  of  the  State  which  con- 
ains  no  farm  tractors.  Counties  having 
the  largest  numbers  are  Pawnee  with 
113,  Ford  and  Sedgwick  with  108  each, 
Reno  107,  and  Barton  106. 

Altogether  there  are  3,932  tractors  in 
the  State,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  wheat-growing  coun- 
ties, which  are  relatively  free  from 
stones  and  stumps. 


Blasts  Brick  Walls 

By  Michael  Speck 

A NEIGHBOR  of  mine  wanted  to 
tear  down  an  old  brick  house.  La- 
bor for  such  work  is  now  almost  unob- 
tainable and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  have 
the  house  disposed  of.  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  use  dynamite  and  blast  it 
down.  He  replied,  "Because  I  want  the 
bricks  for  new  construction  and  do  not 
want  the  lumber  in  the  roof  blown  to 
pieces."  I  told  him  that  that  could  be 
managed  and  still  use  dynamite  on  the 
work. 

Although  skeptical  about  this,  he  was 
practically  forced  to  accept  my  views 
because  he  couldn't  find  anybody  to 
tear  the  house  down  in  any  other  way. 
Knowing  that  I  had  had  experience  in 
using  djmamite,  he  employed  me  to  do 
the  job. 

With  a  pointed  punch  bar,  I  put 
down  holes  under  the  foundation  five 
feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep,  loaded 
each  hole  with  a  half  pound  of  sixty 
per  cent  strength  dynamite.  Each 
charge  contained  an  electric  blasting 
cap.  After  finishing  the  loading,  I  con- 
nected these  charges  up  to  a  blasting- 
machine  circuit  and  the  firing  was  done 
electrically. 

The  blast  caused  the  bricks  to  fall  in 
a  big  heap.  The  roof  simply  sunk  on 
top  of  the  pile  of  bricks.  Hardly  a  shin- 
gle in  the  roof  was  broken  and  it  was 
found  after  cleaning  up  the  bricks  that 
not  more  than  two  hundred  of  them 
were  broken.  The  owner  admits  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
torn  down  the  wall  by  any  other  method 
and  save  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
brick. 


Systematic  Overhauling 

By  Bert  McDowel 

DURING  the  winter  I  find  that  there 
are  many  stormy  days  when  I  can- 
not work  in  my  woodlot,  and  then  it  is 
that  I  get  after  my  farming  implements 
and  give  each,  from  the  worn  binder 
down  to  the  ax  which  is  in  need  of  a 
new  helve,  a  thorough  overhauling.  On 
the  reaper  and  mower  I  look  for  loose 
nuts,  worn  bearings,  and  clogged  oil 
holes. 

On  the  cultivators  I  look  to  see  if  I 
am  going  to  need  new  caps  and,  if  so, 
order  them.  Then  I  look  over  the  plows 
and  order  the  number  of  new  points 
which  I  am  going  to  need.  Thus  I  go 
through  my  list,  and  then  when  spring 


comes  around  I  am  jea'dy  and  do  not 
have  to  lose  valixable  time  hunting  for 
a  new  point,  a  6levis,  or  some  other  part 
which  may  come  up  missing. 

But  it  was  not  always  thus  with  me. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  as  careless  and 
unsystematic  a  farmer  as  one  would 
find,  but  I  did  not  realize  my  own  con- 
dition until  I  saw  it  in  another.  I  was 
visiting  a  certain  Western  farmer  and, 
as  it  happened,  was  there  the  morning 
he  started  in  to  harvest  a  large  field  of 
grain.  When  the  binder  was  dravm  out 
it  was  covered  with  dust  and  grit  of  a 
year's  accumulation. 

Grain  from  the  previous  year's  cut- 
ting still  clung  to  various  parts  of  the 
mechanism  and  the  oil  holes  were  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  dirt  and  grease  which 
had  hardened  during  the  winter.  With 
creaks  and  groans  the  machine  started 
off.  The  driver  was  on  his  second  trip 
around  when  the  pitman  nut  came  off, 
thus  causing  a  delay. 

Before  noon  a  badly  worn  gear  gave 
out,  and  the  job  had  to  be  abandoned 
until  a  new  part  could  be  ordered  from 
a  near-by  city.  Under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  this  delay  would 
have  meant  a  loss  of  many  dollars  in 
that  crop  of  grain,  but  it  so  happened 
that  Providence  was  kind  and  good 
weather  prevailed. 

As  I  stood  watching  all  this,  the 
thought  came  to  me  what  a  careless 
method  this  friend  was  following  in 
letting  a  whole  winter  pass  and  the 
rainy  days  of  spring  slip  by  in  idleness 
and  then  come  right  up  to  the  rush  of 
harvest  time  and  find  that  his  binder 
needed  repairing.  But  my  friend's 
method  was  not  more  shiftless  than  my 
own,  and  I  knew  it.  I  resolved  then  and 
there  to  change  my  ways. 


Tractor  Hauls  Manure 

By  Raymond  Olney 

ONE  of  the  jobs  for  which  I  have 
found  the  tractor  adapted,  is  haul- 
ing manure."' 

For  this  work  our  equipment  consisted 
of  the  tractor  and  two  manure  spread- 
ers. We  used  spreaders  of  the  largest 
capacity,  and  each  was  fitted  with  a 
stub  tongue. 

With  two  men  in  the  barnyard  to  load 
and  one  to  drive' the  tractor  we  made 
quick  work  of  manure-hauling.  Our 
tractor  had  two  forward  speeds — 2.6 
and  4  miles  an  hour — and  as  the  ground 
over  which  we  were  hauling  was  fairly 
smooth,  I  drove  the  engine  at  high  speed 
both  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  also 
with  the  spreader  in  operation,  without 
any  injury  whatever  to  the  spreaders. 

One  spreader,  of  course,  was  being 
loaded  at  the  barnyard  while  the  other 
was  spreading  a  load  in  the  field.  The 
men  at  the  yard  loading  were  glad 
enough  that  the  job  was  not  very  long. 
With  the  engine  traveling  at  high  speed 
it  seemed  to  them  that  it  had  hardly 
left  the  yard  with  a  load  before  it  was 
back  again  for  another.  It  kept  two 
men  mighty  busy,  and  there  were  prac- 
tically no  rest  spells  between  loads. 

This  was  very  quick  work  compared 
to  the  time  it  would  have  taken  to  do 
the  same  work  with  horses,  as  it  would 
have  taken  much  longer  to  make  the 
trip  to  and  from  the  fields  with  a  team. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  hav- 
ing the  two  spreaders,  as  it  is  not  then 
necessary  to  stop  the  engine  between 
loads  if  there  is  help  enough  available 
for  loading,  and  the  job  is  finished  in 
double-quick  order.  But  most  farmers 
would,  of  course,  not  have  enough  ma- 
nure to  justify  the  investment  in  two 
spreaders;  it  is  only  the  man  who  is 
farming  on  a  fairly  large  scale  that  can 
afford  such  a  luxury. 

The  one-mahure-spreader  farmer  will 
have  to  stop  his  engine  between  loads. 
But  tractor  motors  are  improving  all 
the  time,  and  since  they  start  more 
readily,  as  a  usual  thing,  than  they  did 
four  or  five  years  ago,  there  is  less  and 
less  trouble  and  delay  from  this  source. 


The  motors  are  now  so  easily  stopped  and  started  that  tractors  are  well  adapted 
for  intermittent  jobs  like  manure-hauling 
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Shotgun  Shells 

'%MADMR''  AND  "RBPMATnR** 
For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.    To  be  sure  to  get  them 


ASK  FOR  THn 


BRAND 


O  '  The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 


This  Man  Knows 
A  Good  Watch 


Engineer  W.  J. 
Cowan  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  who 
has  carried  a  Hamil- 
ton for  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction 

He  is  one  of  thousands  of  railroad  men  in  America 
who  time  their  trains  with  Hamilton  Watches. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  get  the  pleas- 
ure that  comes  from  carrying  a  really  accurate 
watch.  "  It  need  not  cost  you  more  than  the  price  of 
a  good  suit  of  clothes.  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  $25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so 
on  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in 
18k  heavy  gold  case.  Or  you  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
movement  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  All  have  Hamilton 
Accuracy  and  Durability. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 

"The  Timekeeper" 

Learn  the  important  points  about  a  good  watch.  This  book 
pictures  all  the  Hamilton  Models  and  describes  each  fuUy. 
Send  for  it  today. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  48  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


More  furs  are  going  to  be  worn  this  year 
than  in  any  season  in  history.  As  a  result, 
the  demand  is  unlimited  —  prices  are 
high!  Don't  wait.'  Ship  your  furs  to 
Funsten  today  while  the  market  is  good. 
Your  check  comes  by  return  mail. 

Get  Quick  Cash 

Wise  trappers  ship  early — before  mar- 
kets are  crowded.  We  want  skunk,  coon, 
mink,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf  —  everything, 
and  pay  best  prices. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  guaranteed  to 
increase  your  catch.  $1.00  a  can  postpaid. 
Funsten  Perfect  Smoker  gets  every  ani- 
mal in  the  den.  Price  S1.50;  parcel  post,  30 
cents  extra.  Satbfaotion  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Traps  at  Factory  Prices. 
C"  13  "C*  Pr  t  3  Books  in  one  (Trappers' 
*  AVJ— Guide,  Trappers'  Supply 
Catalog,  Trappers'  Game  Laws).  iTells 
how,  when  and  where  to  trap,  how  to  re- 
move, prepare 'and  ship  skins.  Also  latest 
Fur  Market  Reports,  shipping  tags  and  big 
book  FI^E— Write  Today.  We  tan  hides 
and  furs  for  coats,  robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
967  Funsten  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

Learn  how  by  reading  our  new  book 
"Fur Facts."  Writeforittoday.  It'sFree, 
Price  List.  Tags,  etc.,  also  Free, 

44  Abraham  Bide..  St.Louis.Mo. 


rree. 
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FUR  BUYERS 

OS  first.   Get  our  price  list  and  shipping  \ 
find  out  for  yourself  that  we  pay  hig;hest 
prices  for  furs.  We  buy  any  quantity— 
every  kind— give  your  furs  a  liberal  grad- 
ing and  remit  cash  in  fuU  the  same  day 
your  shipment  is  received.  Write  at  once. 
McCULlOUGH  &  TUMBACH 
Established  1893 
1 15  N.  Main  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.| 


Highest  spot  cash  prices  for  furs  of  all 
kinds,  also  hides  and  roots.  NO  commission 
harged.  Honest  grading.  Square  treats 
ent.  You  get  every  single  penny  that's 
coming  to  you.    Old  established  relia- 
able  fur  house.   Unlimited  facilities. 

TRAPPERS 

If  yon  have  furs,  ship  tbem  to  ns  at  onco. 
Or  get  our  free  price  hat  and  shipping  tags. 
But  act  quick. 

ROGERS  FUR  CO. 


Dept.  638 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIGGS  PAYS 
MORE  CASH 
FOR  YOUR  FURS 


[Big  Advance 
i  in  Prices*  "-'"p. 

I  Ama       a  •  skunk  fully  up  to  last 

years*  big  prices.  Possum,  Fox,  Baaver  and  all 
otlier  furs  will  bring  you  big  money.  We  must 
have  furs  and  will  pay  the  price  to  gel  them. 

Make  Easy  Money  Trapping 

We  fm-nish  you  all  trappers'  supplies  at  low  factory 

E rices.   So. 00  invested  now  in  a  BJGGS  trapping out- 
t  will  bring  you  S50.00  in  raw  furs.  Write  for  free 
catalog  of  trappers'  supplies. 

Get  Biggs'  Raw  Fur  Price- List  FIRST! 

See  why  over  500,000  shippers  look  to  "BIGGS  AT 
KANSAS  CITY"  for  highest  prices  all  ihe  ilme. 
Write  at  once  for  Reliable  Market  Reports.  Fur 
Shipments  Held  Separate  on  request  and  returned 
quicit  K  you  don't  say  our  price  and  grading  is  best. 

Biggs*  Guaranteed  Baits  will  positivelv  increase 
your  catch  or  your  money  back.  Skunk,  Coon,  Pos- 
sum. 25c  and  50c;  all  others  50c  and  $1.00. 

FRFF  Monthly  Maoazine,  "The  Trappers* Exchange." 

r  it  Li  I-  Send  your  name  today  for  a  free  subsoip- 


tion.    Full  of  illustrated  stories  of  successful  trap- 
ping methods,  and  actual  hunting  adventiu-es. 
We  do  tanning  and  make  fur  goods.    Free  Catalog. 

319  Biggs  BIdg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 


Baume  Test  Unreliable 

•  By  B.  D.  StockweU 

THE  desirability  of  some  simple  test 
for  gasoline  has  been  recognized  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  thus 
far  the  search  for  such  a  test  has  been 
in  vain.  "No  such  simple  test^"  says 
the  Bureau,  "is  known  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science  of  petroleum  tech- 
nology. In  the  early  days  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  when  all  our  gaso- 
lines, kerosenes,  fuel  oils,  and  lubricat- 
ing oils  were  derived  from  one  source, 
namely  Pennsylvania  crude  petroleum, 
a  simple  measurement  of  the  specific* 
gravity,  or  Baume  number,  by  means  of 
a  hydrometer  served  as  a  fairly  reliable 
indication  of  the  qualities  of  these  prod- 
ucts. To-day,  however,  the  specific 
gravity  test  is  practically  worthless  as 
a  check  on  the  suitability  of  a  gasoline 
for  a  given  motor  equipment." 

Experience  the  Best  Safeguard 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  Bu- 
reau are  briefly  these:  Many  new  oil 
fields  that  have  been  opened  up  in  recent 
years  yield  petroleums  of  diif  erent  prop- 
erties in  no  way  related  to  the  specific 
gravities.  New  methods  of  manufac- 
ture also  complicate  the  problem.  In 
the  common  opinion  of  gasoline  users,  a 
high-test  gasoline  will  give  more  miles 
than  one  having  a  low  Baume  reading. 
But  this  is  not  true  if  the  motor  equip- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  fuel  used.  A 
gasoline  of  70  degrees  Baume  from  some 
oil  fields  is  no  more  volatile  than  a  65- 
degree  gasoline  from  other  oil  fields. 

National  legislation  defining  just 
what  gasoline  is  and  to  what  specifica- 
tions it  must  conform  is  highly  de- 
sirable, but  at  present  there  is  no 
recognized  basis  on  which  to  build  regu- 
lations. The  best  course,  therefore,  for 
the  gasoline  user  to  follow  is  to  get  his 
"gas"  where  he  knows  it  is  clean,  whea-e 
past  purchases  have  given  satisfactory 
mileage  per  gallon,  and  where  he  se- 
cures full  measure.  The  Baume  test  is 
no  longer  a  reliable  index  to  follow. 


Don't  Skid 

By  W.  V.  Relma 

ALL  forms  of  skidding  are  due  to 
some  particular  cause,  and  a  review 
of  such  causes  will  enable  the  driver  to 
avoid  them.  Tire  chains  and  non-skid 
devices  are  desirable,  but  the  best  safe- 
guard fs  careful  and  efficient  driving. 
Oiled  roads  may  cause  skidding,  es- 
pecially if  you  strike  them  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  Keep  to  the  center  of  the 
road,  if  possible,  especially  on  a  road 
with  a  good  crown. 

Car  tracks  are  very  slippery  when 
wet,  and  should  be  crossed  as  nearly  at 
right  angle  as  possible.  Unless  a  car 
has  large  tires,  avoid  streets  where 
there  are  car  tracks. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  a  car 
which  he  claimed  had  a  most  evil  ten- 
dency lo  skid — "just  the  nature  of  the 
beast,"  he  explained.  He  had  several 
very  narrow  escapes,  and  after  his  most 
recent  one  he  gave  me  a  full  description. 

He  said  the  car  was  not  built  right; — 
was  out  of  balance,  weight  wasn't  dis- 
tributed right.    An  examination,  after 


jacking  up  the  rear  wheels,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  brakes  had  a  very  un- 
even pressure  upon  the  wheels,  in  fact 
the  left  brake  would  not  hold  at  all. 
When  this  was  remedied  his  unusual 
tendency  to  skid  was  cured. 

When  going  upon  a  piece  of  slippery 
road  the  car  speed  should  be  reduced, 
and  all  moves  should  be  made  gently. 
No  sudden  changes  of  direction  or  ap- 
plication of  brakes  should  be  tried.  Any 
changes  of  direction  should  be  smoothly 
made  and  a  motor  which  runs  evenly 
with  a  good  smooth  clutch  ' will  aid  in 
preventing  skidding. 

In  making  a  turn,  the  car  speed 
should  be  reduced  before  reaching  the 
turn  so  that  the  brakes  will  not  have  to 
be  applied.  The  turn  should  be  as  slow 
and  easy  as  possible.  Short  turns  are 
likely  to  produce  skidding.  When  the 
car  starts  to  skid,  release  the  brakes 
and  turn  the  front  wheels  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  rear  wheels. 

When  the  front  wheels  skid,  some- 
times the  application  of  the  brakes  will 
help. 

Skidding  is  hard  on  tires,  having  a 
tendency  to  loosen  the  rubber  from  the 
fabric.  Tire  chains  are  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  safe  winter  driving.  Some 
good  drivers  use  chains  on  all  four 
wheels. 


Lubrication  Question 

"THAVE  been  told,"  writes  a  South 
1  Dakota  reader,  "that  I  should  rfse  a 
medium  lubricating  oil  for  my  car  in 
summer  and  a  light  oil  in  winter.  Now 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  make 
any  difference,  because  the  engine  runs 
very  nearly  as  hot  in  winter  as  it  does 
in  summer." 

Without  knovsring  the  make  of  car  and 
the  kind  of  oiling  system  used,  a  definite 
recommendation  cannot  be  made  in  this 
case,  but  the  advice  to  use  a  lighter  oil 
in  winter  is  correct  in  most  cases.  Cyl- 
inders receive  their  lubrication  chiefly 
from  some  form  of  a  splash  system. 
While  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder 
walls  is  about  the  same  in  vsanter  as  in 
summer  when  the  engine  is  running,  the 
temperature  in  the  crank  case  is  much 
less  in  winter.  This  makes  the  oil  in 
the  crank  case  thicker  and  it  does  not 
splash  as  freely.  Consequently,  to  lubri- 
cate the  cylinders  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer  a  lighter  oil  is  needed. 


Location  of  Garage 

PERSONS  about  to  build  a  garage 
will  wisely  give  the  location  consid- 
erable thought,  for  a  motor  car  is  not 
to  be  pushed  and  turned  around  by 
hand  as  is  a  buggy.  And  not  until  the 
garage  is  built  do  many  drivers  see  the 
inconvenience  of  backing  up  long  dis- 
tances before  they  can  turn  around. 
One  car  owner  who  is  obliged  to  back 
out  of  his  garage  for  nearly  100  feet 
has  decided  to  change  its  location  even 
though  it  means  considerable  expense. 
Among  the  hints  for  the  location  of 
farm  garages  are: 

Select  a  place  that  is  naturally  well 
drained  and  that  can  be  reached  at  all 
times  of  the  year  without  going  through 
deep  mud  or  water. 

Allow  yourself  plenty  of  room  to  turn 
around  and  also  face  the  garage  so  you 
can  either  drive  directly  in  or  back  in, 
as  you  may  desire,  at  any  time. 

Avoid  building  the  garage  so  near  to 
a  road  or  lane  that  the  car  cannot  be 
left  in  front  of  the  garage  without 
blocking  the  way  for  other  vehicles. 

Lastly,  avoid  placing  it  close  to  barns, 
granaries,  or  the  site  of  grain  or  straw 
stacks.  While  the  car  itself  will  not 
cause  a  fire,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  oil  and  grease  around  a 
garage.  The  practice  of  keeping  an 
automobile  directly  in  bams,  implement 
sheds,  or  corn  cribs  is  likewise  a  bad 
practice,  since  aside  from  the  danger  to 
the  building,  you  invite  punctures.  Such 
places  are  hard  to  keep  free  from  nails. 


This  practice  of  keeping  a  car  in  the  implement  shed  invites  deterioration  and 
punctures.    A  garage  is  much  more  satisfactory 


Big  Bargains  in 

ROOFING 

Siding-Ceiling— Wall  Board-^- 

Paints-Garages^j:.-f:^_^ 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Roof- 
ing Book  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing every  kind  of  Sheet  Metal 
Roofing  and  Building  Material  at 
Rocli-Bottom  Prices. 

We  are  tbe  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing 
In  the  world.  We  sell  direct  to 
you — save  you  all  middlemen's 
profits — andPAYtheFREIGHT 
to  your  station.  Get  our  low  fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices  NOW! 

EDWARDS 


Rea  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Reo  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less,  yet  outwear  three  ordi- 
nary roofs.  Absolutely  proof 
against  the  elements.  All  joints 
and  seams  are  water-tight,  be- 
cause the  Edwards  Patented  In- 
terlocking Device  makes  them  so. 
No  warping,  breaking  or  buck- 
ling. Nails  are  driven  through 
holes  which  are  covered  by  upper 
layer.  This  makes  them  perma- 
nently weather-proof. 

Eliwards  Exclusive  makes  our 

T-  L.    .     n  products 

Tightcote  Process  absolutely 

rust-proof.  Not  a  pin  point  space 
of  steel  exposed  to  the  weather. 


Spanish  Metal 
Tile 


Garage  $69-^0  and  Up 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable  Fireproof,  Metal 
Garages,  S09.50  and  up.  Low- 
est prices  ever  made.  Postal 
bringsBig  Garage  Catalog  f  ree . 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip  Ijock'^ 


Edwards  Products  Stand  the 
Galvanizing  Test 

Taieany  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  sever.il 
times,  hammer  down  each  time, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing.  Apply  this 
testtoEdwardsGalvanizedMetal 
Roofing — you'll  find  no  flaking. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ^  -»  — 

quotes  Rock-Bottom  ^ 
Factory  Prices  on 
Roofing,     Siding,  X 
Ceiling,   Wall-  ' 
board,  etc.  Send  ^ 

hiir^lkt^^^nll^  t  Please  Send  FREE  samples, 
eJfe?  '  Freight- Paid  Prices  and  World's 

Send  coupon  /    ^^^^^^^  ^"O^  Book  No.  1258. 
for  Book  * 

No.  1258.  /  NAME  

./  ADDRESS  


The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co. 
1208-1258  Pike  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Here's  yoor  chance  to  be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn 
easii^'  at  home  bv  mail  from  world's  championa 
Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Burns.  Free  Book  tells 

Sou  how.    Secret  holi39,  blocks  and  tricks  revealed, 
lon't  delay.    Be  stroog  and  healthy.    Handle  big: 
men  with  ease.    Write  todav.    State  vour  age. 
Farmer  Burns.  4049  Ramgc  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


to  Hunters  and  Trappers 

Fine  Taxidermy  Boob  Now  Free. 


I  I  liai  '"<^      l^o^iuizri  lujr     JJUUB.    nuTV     l-f  CC 

32p.    with    hundi-eds  of   photos  of 
mouDted  birds  and  animals.     Learn  this  profession 
Save  your  trophies.   Decorate  your  home  a^d  den. 

Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  Si^f^J^j,  ^S'e 

roboa.  Quickly  learned  by  men  and  boys.  Big  profits 
from  spare  time.  Intensely  interesting.  Investigate. 
Write  today  for  free  book.    Only  a  few  free-so  rush. 
-«Jt??"'""*'^^S''"ERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
4049  Elwood  Building  Omaha,  Nebraska 


fliii> 


DUR TRAPPERS  FRIEND 
:  AND  GUIDE  FREE  " 


WEIL  PAYS  CASH  (or  furs  and  remits  quicker  than 
any  other  House.  Furs  much  higher.  Big  money  trap- 
ping. Only  House  holding  stiipments  5  days  without 
your  aslsing.  Our  Trapper's  Guide  is  as  diflerent  from  others 
as  an  Auto  from  a  Stage  Coach.  It's  Free.  Price  list  free 
Ref.  your  Bank.  In  business  45  yrs.  The  Square  Deal 
House.  WEIL  BROS  4  CO.,  Box  6 1  S,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


WE 
BUY 


FURS«"°  HIDES 

10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  toship  Ilnw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Pi-ice  List,  market  report .  shipping  tags. 

'Bb'^Hunters'andTrappers'Guide 

450  pages,  best  thing  on  the  subject  ever 
I  written.   Illu,stratin<5  all  Fur  Animals. 
Price  »a.OO,  to  our  customers  91.35. 
Hides  tanned  into  robes.   Write  today. 
Awdersoh    Bros..  Dept.    110,    Mlnncapolie,  Hinn. 


RAW  FURS 


HAVE   BEEB  buying 
K  Furs  for  40  years, 

Sj*  and  have  always  paid  the 
very  highest  cash  prices. 
M  S®=  Write  for  my  price  list. 


MONEY  IN  IT! 

SHIP 

Furs,  Hides,  Pelts,  Wool 

....TO.... 

jyicMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MmneapoUs,  Minn. 


Write  for  Prices 
FREETRAPPERS  GUIDE  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


Remember  this— we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  furs  than  any 
other  hoase— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Send  na  a  trial  shipment  today 
—let  ns  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  Our  higher  prices,  liberal 
gradiDg:  and  fair  dealings  have 
made  as  the  Fastest  Growing 
Far  House  in  America.  Send 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers* 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers'  Supplies — 
ALL  SENT  FREE— with  parti- 
culars of  our  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.^x^  l^tiriS: 

w 
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Spread  STRAW 

"p'VERY  ton  of  straw  contains 

more  than  $3.00  worth 
of   fertUizer.  Spread 
straw  and  build  up 
your  soil.  Increase 
your  yield  with  a 

'''Perfection** 
Straw  Spreader 

You  can  spread  15  to  20  acres 
a  day.    Increase  your  crops  So  an  acre. 

Few  implements  or  machines  pay  for  themselves 
as  quickly  as  the  PERFECTION  Straw  Spreader. 
Now  in  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  90  days'  trial. 
Fully  guaranteed.  I  want  every  straw  owner  to 
have  one  of  these  money-making,  soil-building,  yield- 
increasing  machines. 

W7_  T»„„l_  Write  for  my  big  32-page 
ITCC  ISOOK  free  book,  "Spreading  straw 
Pays."  Learn  why  you  should  no  longer  burn  your 
straw.    C.  E.  WARNER,  President. 

Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

401  Union  Street,       Ottawa,  Kans. 

9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 
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HY  ONE  MAN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  «  OOOS.  Saves  money  and 
huckache.  Sond  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B  12  showing  low  price 
Hiid  latest  iniprovomdnts.    First  order  gels  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  MachineCo., 161  West  Harrison  St., Chicago, III. 


/The  new  patented  National  Aluminum  Shoes  stoB[Vk 
all  pinching,  distorting  or  rubbing  of  foot.  GUARAN-  ^ 
TEED  to  protect  your  health  and  save  money  by  out- 
wearinK  several  pairs  of  kind  you  now  use.  Water-proof, 
rust-proof,  break-proof,  light,  comforta- 
ble, fit  fine,  easy  to  walk  in.   Keep  your 
Ifeet  warm  and  dry.    Easy  to  clean.  Snow 
or  mud  does  not  ball  up  and  stick  to  sole. 
Cushion  felt  insole.    Best  pliable  feather 
uppers.    Sizes  1  to  13.   6  to  16  in.  high. 
Wear  them  anywhere,  anytime.  Special 
Transmission  Rubber  Taps  outwear  any 
Other  kind--easy  to  renew  if  yieyever  ■ 
wear   out.  FIT  AND  SATISFACTION  / 
GUARANTEED- or  MONEY  BACK,  ,   ii 


GUARANTEED- or  MONEY  BACK, 
Postal  brings  OUR  FREE  catalog. 

National  AlaminDm  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  20>  Racine,  Wis^ 



FREE 
try  on  in 
your  own 

bome 


{Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  with- 
out shucks)  and  grind  all  kinds  of 
small  grain.  Haveconical-shape'l 
grinders.  Different  from  all 
others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

Lightest  Running  (O^^i^s^i^'f 

Ten  sizes,  2  to  25-horsepower. 
pp|£[£  Folder  on  ''Feeds 
and  Manures." 
J.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,   South  Bend 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home  ^™ 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  Qm  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  i  n  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tageof  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
1  I  I  Factory  BIdg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mr.fdison's  ^'.r.u;.';,: 


Free  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep 

this  Dew  Bdison  — 
Thomas  A.  Edison's 
Rreat  phonojrraph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  yourcholce 
of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edison 
in  yoor  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  do  money 
down,  Entertain  your  frieade  with  your  favorite  records. 
nZfif-A  npAflsiV  N«w  Edison  Book.   Send  yonr 

"  *  ••^  *  W*l«*J'  name  and  address  for  our  new  book  and 
Dicturea  of  the  New  Edison  phono^rniphB.   No  obh'sationa, 
F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phcmooraph  D'stributors 
4049  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  IHinois 


XMAS? 

See  the  December 
Farm  Journal 


Getting  Ready  for  Christmas? 

Worrying  over  what  to  give,  how  to  give, 
to  whom  to  give?  Read  Jacob  Biggie's  ar- 
ticle in  the  December  FARM  JOURNAL. 
His  cheery  philosophy  on  the  giving 
question  will  give  you  some  good  point- 
ers; make  you  smile,  too. 

Judge  Biggie  knows  farm -folks  clear 
through.  Your  faniily  will  look  eagerly 
for  his  article  every  month  in  the  year. 
Make  this  chock-fuU-of-good-things  magazine 
your  Christmas  present  to  yourself,  the  family, 
your  friends.  $1  for  5  years.  Refund  any  time 
you  say.  Postal  brings  sample  copy  of  the  Decem- 
ber issue  and  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  1917, 
our  Christmas  gift  to  you. 

The  Farm  Journal 

105  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 
W 


Auto  Demonstrations 

By  W.  V.  Relma 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  demonstration  is 
■tx  supposed  to  show  how  the  car  will 
perform  in  the  prospective  buyer's 
hand.  Frequently  the  buyer's  dreams 
are  shattered,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
car's  fault.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
buyer's  bad  judgment  in  selection. 

If  a  car  is  to  be  used  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try, ascertain  if  this  car  will  climb  hills 
cheerfully.  Of  course,  if  the  car  is  to 
be  used  in  a  level  country  this  will  not 
be  so  essential.  Once  I  was  in  the  rear 
seat  of  a  car  which  was  being  demon- 
strated, and  the  driver  was  asked  to 
climb  a  hill. 

As  he  started  up  the  grade  he  shifted 
into  second  (it  was  a  three-speed  car) 
and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  shifted  back 
into  high.  Without  the  quiver  of  an 
eyelid  he  remarked,  "It  came  up  on 
'high'  easier  than  I  expected."  While 
such  brazen  misstatements  are  not  fre- 
quently encountered,  it  is  evidently  done 
now  and  then. 

In  getting  a  demonstration,  notice 
how  the  starter  works  and  whether  the 
motor  responds  promptly  or  not.  For 
every  bad  feature  or  defective  per- 
formance the  driver  will  probably  have 
an  explanation,  but  the  buyer's  success, 
as  a  buyer,  will  depend  upon  how  much 
he  decides  it  is  proper  to  believe  and 
how  much  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Good  Cars  May  Have  Off  Day 

On  the  other  hand,  a  really  good  car 
will  sometimes  perform  badly.  For  in- 
stance, I  was  driving  a  brand-new  car 
from  the  factory  one  day,  and  after  a 
mile  or  so  of  moderate  running  the  wa- 
ter in-'the  radiator  began  to  boil.  This 
indicated  that  something  was  wrong; 
that  I  was  out  of  oil,  the  water  was  low, 
the  fan  was  not  operating  or  some  simi- 
lar trouble.  An  inspection  showed  that 
the  carburetor  had  not  been  properly 
adjusted,  and  consequently  caused  over- 
heating. 

After  the  proper  adjustment  had  been 
made  I  proceeded  and  drove  the  car 
hard  for  50  miles  without  any  further 
trouble.  Had  this  trouble  occurred  dur- 
ing a  demonstration  it  would  have  cre- 
ated a  bad  impression  unless  the  driver 
showed  that  the  water  would  not  boil 
after  the  car  had  been  properly  ad- 
justed. 

If  you  desire  to  use  the  car  in  crowded 
city  streets  a  great  deal,  it  should  be 
demonstrated  under  heavy  traffic  condi- 
tions. If  a  car  is  clumsy  and  hard  to 
handle  in  traffic,  the  buyer  would  not 
want  such  a  car  for  operation  under 
these  conditions,  as  it  would  be  a  con- 
tinual nuisance. 

Any  car,  new  or  old,  should  be  demon- 
strated over  some  rough  roads  or 
streets.  This  will  bring  out  the  rattles 
and  squeaks  that  are  not  apparent  upon 
smooth  roads.  A  new  car  should  not 
rattle  or  squeak. 

The  weight  of  the  car  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  tires  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  buyer.  If  a  car  under 
its  usual  load  causes  the  tires  to  bulge 
widely  when  properly  inflated,  the  buyer 
is  likely  to  have  a  high  .tire  expense. 
The  question  of  proper  weight  to  be 
carried  by  the  tires  is  largely  the  secret 
of  light  tire  expense. 

Consider  the  Driver's  Comfort 

The  driver  should  also  consider  his 
comfort  and  convenience.  A  very  fleshy 
friend  of  mine  bought  a  car  before  he 
had  thoroughly  considered  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  different  levers  and  the 
attachments  on  the  instrument  board. 
When  at  the  wheel,  some  of  these  were 
very  inaccessible  and  interfered  with 
his  comfortable  operation  of  the  car. 

The  demonstrations  should  also  in- 
clude the  action  of  the  brakes.  These 
are  important,  and  they  should  be  in 
condition  to  perform  their  duties  prop- 
erly. Frequently,  agents  make  many 
extravagant  claims  about  the  gasoline 
mileage  to  be  obtained  with  their  cars. 
To  discover  just  how  much  gasoline  is 
used,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  measure  it. 

If  the  tank  is  a  round  tank,  a  special 
gauge  will  be  necessary  because  a  gallon 
will  measure  less  in  the  center  of  the 
tank  than  at  the  top  or  bottom.  If  a 
square  tank  is  used  and  it  is  equipped 
with  a  gauge,  be  sure  the  instrument  is 
accurate.  The  best  way  to  judge  is  to 
put  a  measured  quantity  of  gasoline 
into  the  -empty  gasoline  tank  and  then 
run  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

A  car  should  run  along  in  its  usual 
course  of  travel  without  jerks  or  jumps ; 
that  is,  for  ordinary  stopping  the  brakes 
should  bring  the  car  to  a  stop  gradually, 
and  not  with  a  series  of  jerks.  The 
clutch  when  engaged  should  do  so  easily 
and  smoothly,  and  not  with  a  jerk. 

There  should  not  be  any  groans  or 
whirs  emitted  by  the  various  gears.  All 
gears  in  a  modern  car  run  either  in  oil 
or  grease,  and  should  be  Imagined,  not 
heard. 


Prince  Albert  tobacco 
hands  you  quality  ! 


You  get  qualify 
when  you  buy 
Prince  Albert 
tobacco  —  not 
coupons  or  pre- 
miums. Na- 
tional or  state 
restrictions  on 
their  use  can  in 
no  way  affect 
Prince  Albert's 
sales  because 
they  have  never 
been  offered  as 
aninducement  to 
buy  the  national 
Joy  smoAe  ! 


SMOKE  away  on  Prince  Albert  like  it  was  the  cheeriest 
thing  you  ever  came  across,  for  it  proves  out  so  mighty 
loyal  to  your  tongue  and  taste !  Our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess cuts  out  bite  and  parch  and  quality  gives  it  such  delight- 
ful flavor  and  fragrance  !  You'll  enjoy  it  more  all  the  time ! 


the  national  joy  smoke 


was  brought  into  the  tobacco  world  to  give  men 
a  pipe  smoke  free  from  any  disagreeable  come- 
back ;  to  make  it  possible  for  all  men  to  smoke 
to  their  heart's  content!  You  can't  put  your- 
self in  wrong  with  Prince  Albert  no  matter 
what  kind  of  smoke  test  you  give  it  I  P.  A.  is 
just  like  a  friend  who  rings  -  like  -  true  -  steel — 
worthy  the  confidence  you  put  in  it! 

Prince  Albert  is  to  be  had  everywhere 
tobacco  is  sold  in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy 
red  tins,  20c;  handsome  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors — and — in  that  clever, 
practical  pound  crystal '  glass  humidor 
with  sponge-moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  irk  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..Winttan-SaIem,N.C. 


1916  -  DECEMBER 


18  19  20L 


WeONESOAY 


The  Three  Greatest  Days 

Ever  Known  to  Fur  Shippers 

5%  Extra  to  You 


On  all  shipments  received  on  these 
three  days  we  will,  as  we  always  have, 
value  the  furs  at  the  highest  prevailing 
prices  based  on  our  well  known  stand- 
ardized assortment.  To  these  top-notch 
prices  we  will  add,  with  our  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  an  extra  5%>  on 
each  and  every  shipment  received  on 
those  days. 

In  this  way  we  place  every  shipper 
in  a  position  where  he  can  regulate 
the'size  of  his  own  Christmas  present. 
The  more  furs  you  ship  the  more 
you  will  receive  as  your  bonus. 

*  There  Is  No  Limit 
to  Tiiis  Offer 

Bnt  remember,  the  shipments  must 
be  received  at  one  of  our  large  houses 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
December  ISth,   19th  or  20th,  1916. 

These  are  the  three  big  days. 

If  you  have  not  already  received 
one  of  our  price  lists  be  sure  and 
write  today  so  that  you  can  get  in  on 
this  handsome  offer. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year 

Becker  Brothers  &  Go. 

The  Best  Organized  Fur  House  in  America 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

420  N.  Dearborn  Street  129  W.  29th  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS,  200  Decatur  Street 


,  Write  Dept.  D-2,  care  of  any  of  the 
above  addieases 


(21) 


WILL  PAY  YOU  MORE 


PRICES  HIGH 
SH I P  TODAY 


We  have  a  big  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  furs.  Ship  at  once  while  market 
is  good,  Don  t  delay.  A  postal  card 
request  will  bring  you  our  new  cata- 
log booklet  "Opportunities  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Trapping" 
also  price  list,  shipping  tags,  etc. 

 "AIiL  FREE.  Write  today. 


rcTiSYirR  Fuk  Co. 

^  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC. 

5T.LOUi5,MO. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


If  The  Red  Ball  Is  There 
The  Qualify  Is  There 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy 
arctics,  light  weight  rubbers  or  any  kind 
.  of  rubber  or  woolen  footwear. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on  footwear 
means  it  is     _  ^ 

*BALL#BAND" 

You  know  "Ball-Band"  Footwear. 

You  have  seen  many  satisfied  men,  'women  and 
'  children  wearing  it. 

Today,  there  are  nine  nuUion  people  wearing 
"Ball-Band."  They  buy  it  because  it  is  the  lowest 
priced,  when  the  cost  per  day's  wear  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Sold  by  55,000  dealers. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "More  Days'  Wear." 
It  shows  all  the  different  Idnds  of  footwear  bear- 
ing the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  "Ball-Band"  tell  us,  we'll  see  that  you 
are  fitted. 

I        MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  UFG.  COMPANY 

305  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

I      "The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


14% 


for 


n.    CENTS    A  ROD 

•   21Ac.  a  rod  for  47-m, 


26-inch  high  fence; 


81  styles  Farm".  Poultrj'and  Lawn 
Fences.  Low  prices  Barbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT 

Sold  on  30  days'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  free  catalog  now, 

INTERLOCKING  FENCECO. 

Box  121         MORTON,  ILLS. 


Here's 

THe 

ANSWER 


. /problem  that 
arises  on  your  farm 
EDCC  to  Landowners  Only 
rnCC  —who  have  not  had  a  copy. 
Tbis  big  160  page  book— Ropp's  New  Cal- 
'  calator  (worth  60c)  will  be  sent  free  and  poet- 
r  paid.  We  will  also  mail  you  our  catalog  of— 

[SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I  tfaeool;  wire  fence  that  has  the  famous  self- 
L  draininfT.  double-srip.  Square  Deal  Lock. 
\  Other  laatiDB  quaJities  are  heavy  99  3-4 
pore  Kslvanizing',  one-piece  stay  wires 
aod  w«vy  Btrand  wires.  Write  today. 
L  KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
40  ^^4340  Industrial  Street     Peoria,  II!. 


Pull  Bi^  Siumps 

^  Ifand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack,  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4S-toQ  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Knipp 
steel— -  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER; 

.  . «,  stump 
i^Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing, 

^Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  48 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


A  Drive  on  Garden  Enemies 

By  L.  E.  Underwood 

THE  most  productive  gardens  are 
those  that  are  plowed  in  autvimn  and 
again  in  the  spring.  Fall  plowing  helps 
wonderfully  in  putting  the  soil  in  suit- 
able condition  for  the  making  of  an 
ideal  seed  bed  in  the  spring.  I  am 
speaking  from  many  years  of  experience 
in  farm-garden  making.  We  always 
plow  our  garden  soil  thoroughly  and 
deeply  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the 
spring,  and  make  sure  the  drainage  is 
good. 

Before  plowing  it  is  well  to  make  a 
clean-up  of  all  litter  that  has  accumu- 
lated on  the  grounds  during  the  summer, 
and  burn  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
thereby  destroying  many  of  the  weed 
seeds,  also  disease  germs  and  some  in- 
sect pests  which  find  protection  in  the 
winter  in  the  rubbish.  Then  the  land 
should  be  given  a  generous  dressing  of 
well-composted  barnyard  manure.  If 
the  chickens  are  invited  in  to  help  dis- 
tribute the  fertility  they  will  devour 
many  worms  and  grubs.  They  will  also 
enjoy  following  the  plow  in  a  search  for 
any  insects  and  worms  found  in  the  soil. 
It  is  necessary  to  harrow  the  ground 
thoroughly  just  after  plowing,  and  es- 
pecially where  the  early  vegetables, 
such  as  onions,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  are  to  be  plantgd  in  the  spring. 
Success  with  these  vegetables  depends 
greatly  on  early  planting,  hence  the 
necessity  of  plowing  the  ground  in  the 
fall  that  it  may  be  worked  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring.  Cutworms, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  tender  plants 
in  the  spring,  seldom  do  much  damage 
where  the  land  has  been  plowed  in  the 
fall.  Also  the  effects  of  dry  weather 
on  garden  crops  are  not  so  serious  when 
the  soil  has  received  the  double  plowing. 
We  should  be  liberal  with  our  land  for 
garden  purposes. 

If  one  does  not  have  a  long  row  of 
asparagus  plants  in  bearing  condition, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  a  place 
for  at  least  200  plants.  The  roots  can 
be  set  in  the  spring.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  plants  such  as  rhubarb.  An 
acre  or  so  dedicated  to  a  garden  and 
prepared  as  I  have  indicated  will  yield 
a  greater  return  in  comfort  and  good 
health  to  the  family  than  any  other 
equal  area  of  the  farm. 


ground  thaws  in  the  spring,  fork  the 
manure  in.  Then,  when  ready  to  plant 
your  cantaloupe  seeds,  put  a  big  forkful 
of  well-rotted  compost  into  each  of  the 
hills.  But  be  very  sure  you  do  not 
plant  two  varieties  in  close  proximity. 
Rocky  Fords  and  Osages  are  mighty 
fine  cantaloupes  when  grown  separately, 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two  results  in 
something  that  can  only  be  called  a 
cantaloupe  by  courtesy.  Remember, 
that  if  the  bees  do  not  work  among  your 
cantaloupe  blooms  you  are  not  going  to 
have  any  melons,  because  the  blossoms 
have  to  be  pollinated  by  the  insects,  and 
bees  appear  to  be  the  best  workmen  on 
this  kind  of  job. 

Here  is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy 
I  have  used  for  the  blight  that  so  fre- 
quently kills  the  vines.  Get  a  quantity 
of  cow  manure  and  make  a  very  weak 
solution  of  it;  when  ready  for  use,  the 
solution  should  be  no  darker  than  a 
very  light-colored  tea.  Sprinkle  this 
over  the  plants  liberally,  using  a  spray- 
er or  a  sprinkling  can  with  extremely 
small  holes.  The  liquid  appears  to  put 
out  of  business  the  germs  causing  the 
blight,  and  at  the  same  time  invigorates 
the  plants.  Cantaloupe  vines  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and  are  more  easily 
killed  than  almost  any  other  garden 
crop.  The  weakest  kind  of  whale-oil 
soap  emulsion,  used  to  eradicate  blight, 
frequently  kills  the  vines  down  to  the 
roots,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  va- 
rious arsenical  solutions.  The  "cow 
tea,"  however,  does  not  have  this  effect, 
although  it  puts  an  immediate  end  to 
the  blight. 


Get  Ready  for  "Cants" 

By  F.  G.  Heaton 

HERE  is  how  I  get  cantaloupes,  and 
lots  of  'em:  Begin  to  make  ready 
this  fall  for  next  season's  cantaloupe 
patch.  Locate  the  place  where  the  patch 
is  to  be,  and  drive  a  stake  at  the  spot 
where  each  hill  is  to  be  located.  With  a 
pick  or  spading  fork  loosen  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes  hard  put  about 
a  bushel  of  droppings  from  the  poultry 
house  around  each  stake,  scattering  the 
material  so  as  to  cover  a  circle  about 
two  feet  across.  Let  this  lie  through 
the  winter  on  top  of  the  ground,  to  leach 
and  sink  into  the  soil  with  the  winter 
rains  and  the  melting  snows.   When  the 


Pruning  of  fruit  trees,  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  can  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If  left  until 
midwinter  this  work  is  more  likely.to  be 
neglected. 


Time  to  Plant  Now 

ByW.  J.  Green  , 

GROWING  early  tomatoes  under 
glass  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Laper  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
to  be  worth  giving  a  trial  where  green- 
house accommodations  are  within  reach. 

A  bed  6x9  feet,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Laper,  was  made  last  year  to  begin 
yielding  ripe  fruit  in  May,  and  fur- 
nished two  pickings  a  week  for  about 
two  months.  One  picking  early  in  June 
yielded  200  pounds  from  the  168  plants 
in  the  greenhouse. 

The  seed  was  sown  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots 
until  March,  when  they  were  set  in  the 
greenhouse  benches.  Plants  were  spaced 
two  feet  apart  in  the  bed,  and  were 
trained  to  two  stems.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  strings  or  wires  fastened  to 
the  rafters.  These  plants  yielded  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  each  during  the 
season  from  May  to  July,  and  of  course 
had  to  come  in  competition  with  South- 
ern-grown tomatoes  but,  being  of  better 
quality,  they  were  sold  at  about  twice 
the  price  of  the  Southern  product.  In 
quality,  tomatoes  thus  grown  are  less 
acid  and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor. 

Winter-forced  tomatoes  have  been 
found  less  profitable  than  the  early 
summer  crop,  as  the  latter  costs  less  to 
grow,  is  more  prolific  than  the  former 
and  less  subject  to  disease. 

The  tomatoes  were  divided  into  two 
grades  when  sold,  the  best  grades  sell- 
ing for  20  cents  a  pound,  and  there  were 
but  few  of  the  second  grade.  It  will  be 
seen  that  where  tomatoes  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  and  forced  into  bearing 
early  in  May  by  this  method,  a  plot  of 
this  size  can  be  counted  on  for  several 
hundred  dollars,  provided  there  is  a 
market  within  reach  which  will  pay  a 
premium  over  Southern-grown  toma- 
toes. 


These  hothouse  tomatoes  sold  for  20  cents  a  pound  in  May.    A  plot  6x9  feet 
can  be  made  to  bring  in  $100 


The  cheerful  feeling  you 
possess  after  a  drink  of 
something  hot  and  flavory 
should  be  only  the  beginning 
of  your  satisfaction. 

For  this  very  reason  more 
and  more  people  are  turning 
from  coffee  to 

Instant  Postnm 

A  lessened  tendency  to  such 
annoyances  as  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness  repays 
them. 

A  ten-day  trial  of  this  de- 
lightful, flavory  hot  drink  has 
assisted  so  many  to  health 
and  comfort  that  your  friend, 
the  Postum  drinker,  will  tell 
you  it's  well  worth  while. 


Th 


ere  s  a 


Reason 


EARN  A  Fine  Camera  and  complete  oat> 
f^AupBA  fit  for  sellinf?  20  Large  Colored 
Art  &  Relunoua  Pictures  or  20 pksa. 
Beaatiful  Post  Cartls  at  lOcects  each .  SattBfsctionGoaiv 
ante«d  or  money  retomed.  Order  your  choice  today. 
GATES  MFGi  CO..  Dept.  SX)  CHICAGO 


TKEGEXUIVE. 
SMITH, 


STUMP PULL 


  ^sW.Shith  Grubber  Co.  _ 

Icat;)logfree-dept.3Q_la  CRESCE^f^.  MlNN.^ 


LJ^^^  Hand  &  Power 

nayes  sprayers 


Fruil-Fog  insures  bi?  pronts.  We 
make  50  styles  of  Sprayers;  Irom 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Sprajing  Guide  and  big  catalog 
FREE.  Send  postaJ. 

HftTES  PUMP  a  PUMTER  CO.,    Bept.  0.    Gain.  III. 


ECONOMIC- 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-incn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  14Kc.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 
Keystone  Steel  A  Wire  Co. 
86S  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


snapped  corn*  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
alfalfa,  kafir  com  with  stalk, 
even  oat  hulls*  Self- sharpening, 
tilent  ninniflgi  self-aligning.  Ten 
days  free  trial.    Book  free. 
LETZ  MFG.  CO. 
100  Cast  St.i  -    Crown  Point,  Ind. 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
/heavily  galvanized — astrong, 
durable,  long- lasting,  nast-re- 
T  sisting^  fence.  Sold  d Irect  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here'sa  fewof  ourbigvalues: 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  15  cts.  a  rod< 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  21  cts.  a  rod> 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  27  cts.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Calv,  Barbed  Wire. 

IOnr  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Fama,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money -saving  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It*6  free. 
KITSELIWAN  BROS-  Box  271  Muncie,  Ind. 


13c 

PER  ROD  UP 

"^BROWN  FENCE 

Write  for  Greatest  money  Kivtag  fence  I 
W  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  , 
r  13  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA- 
•   NIZED  Wire.   Resists  rust  longest.  loO 
s—      stvles.  Also  Gates.  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire. 
/  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
wonderful  tree  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
jThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co,  Dept.  121TW  Cleveland. 


Ohio 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


I  1  V 


XT 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines — simple, durable,  powerful — four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
Interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FXIEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 

Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 
Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
FuU  Line  Detroit  Engines  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENQNE  WORKS       133  BtDnne  Are..  DETROrT,  UCa 
Wadnrortb  lift.  Co-.  Saccessoii 

W 
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DO  YOU  WANT  AN  AUTO? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  ONE  WITHOUT  SPENDING  A  GENT  FOR  IT 


If  you  don't  own  an  automobile,  here  is  your  chance  to  get 
one  without  it  costing  you  one  cent  of  expense.  A  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  or  the  coupon  below,  properly  filled  out, 
will  bring  you  the  full  details  of  this  unusually  remarkable  Grand 
Prize  Distribution.  A  1917  model  Overland  five-passenger  tour- 
ing car,  two  1917  model  Ford  five-passenger  touring  cars,  a  $75.00 


Victrola,  $50.00  diamond  ring,  $50.00  fur  coat  and  four  $25.00  gold 
watches  and  a  small  fortune  in  cash  prizes  will  be  given  away.  Never 
before  has  such  an  opportunity  been  within  your  reach.  You  will  never 
know  just  how  easy  it  is  to  get  an  automobile  all  your  own,  and  with- 
out spending  a  cent  for  it,  unless  you  send  your  name  and  address  at 
once  and  learn  all  about  this  Grand  Prize  Distribution. 


-  Find 
I  Out  More 

Perhaps  when  you  see  at 
the  bottom  of  this  adver- 
tisement the  name  of  the 
'great  farm  paper  that  is 
backing  this  prize  distri- 
bution you  will  think  you 
can  guess  what  it  is  all 
'  about.  But  you  can't  guess 
the  nature  of  this  All-Can- 
Win  Prize  Distribution. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  get 
ALL  the  facts. 


$635.00  Overland  1917  model  five-passenger  touring  car, 
fully  equipped,  31 horsepower,  electric  lighting  and  start- 
ing. It  is  a  dependable  automobile  of  known  value  that  will  take  you  anywhere  you 
care  to  go  at  any  time.  A  splendid  prize  worth  many  times  the  little  effort  required 
to  own  it.  — 

There  are  No  Losers 

IT  WILL  cost  you  absolutely  nothing  to  win  one  of  these  three  auto-; 
mobiles  or  one  of  the  other  grand  prizes,  and.  we're  going  to  give 
money  rewards  too.  So  you  see  you  can't  possibly  lose.  We  have 
given  away  thousands  of  dollars  in  prizes  to  our  friends  in  the  past 
few  months,  but  this  is  the  grandest,  most  liberal  prize  distribution  we 
have  ever  announced.  Make  your  dreams  come  true — earn  an  automo- 
bile during  your  spare  time. 

Second^  Grand  Prize 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  the  1917 
model  Ford  five-passenger  touring  car 
that  will  be  given  as  the  Second  Grand 
Prize.  It  is  brand-new,  fully  equipped.. 


Now 


Don't  Delays 

Winning  one  of  these  grand  j 
prizes  is  mere  child's  play, 
but  you  will  have  to  hustle 
and  send  your  name  and 
address  at  once  so  you  can 
be  entitled  to  considera-| 
tion  in  the  awarding  of  the 
grand  prizes.  You  don't 
need  a  particle  of  experi- 
ence— in  fact,  the  less  you 
have  the  better. 


Cash  Prizes 

Remember,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  any  of 
your  time  that  you  devote 
to  other  things.  Your 
spare  time  only  is  re- 
quired. Here's  your  chance 
to  get  your  choice  of  these 
five  gifts — and  handsome 
money  rewards  also.  A 
small  fortune  will  be  given 
in  cash  prizes. 


Third  Grand  Prize 

At  the  right  is  illustrated  the  1917 
model  Ford  five-passenger  touring  car 
that  will  be  given  as  the  Third  Grand 
Prize.  It  is  brand-new,  fully  equipped. 


Everyone  Gets  a  Prize 

GET  your  share  of  these  big  rewards.  Don't  wait,  thinking  you 
have  plenty  of  time,  but  act  promptly  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 
before  someone  gets  ahead  of  you.  Surely  you  want  one  of  these 
three  automobiles  or  one  of  the  other  grand  prizes.  If  you  do,  can 
you  think  of  a  quicker  or  surer  way  to  get  it  than  to  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now  ? 

Fourth  Grand  Prize 


Herewith  is  pictured 
the  $75.00  Victrola  that 
will  be  given  as  the 
Fourth  Grand  Prize. 
Thousands  of  homes 
have  been  made  bright- 
er, thousands  of  lives 
have  been  made  hap- 
pier, on  account  of  this 
wonderful  musical  in- 
strument. It  will  ever 
be  a  delightful  compan- 
ion. 


I     YOU  ARE  GUARANTEED 
FAIR  AND  HONEST  TREATMENT 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Guarantee 

We  wish  to  guarantee  to  the  readers  and  friends 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  that  this  Grand  Prize  Dis- 
tribution will  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness in  every  way,  and  that  all  prizes  will  be 
awarded  just  as  represented. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  send  in  your  name 
and  address  at  once,  using  the  coupon  on  the 
right,  or  just  a  postal  card  will  do.  On  account 
of  limited  space  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  all 
of  the  prizes  to  be  given  away.  Full  details  and 
complete  information  of  this  Grand  Prize  Dis- 
tribution will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  just 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  name  and  address. 

FARM  AND*  FIRESIDE. 


As  you  sit  marveling 
at  its  all  but  human 
music,  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  you 
can  see  in  your  mind's 
eye  famous  bands,  or- 
chestras, tklented  sing- 
ers, funny  entertainers 
perform  for  you.  It  is 
a  gift  that  you  will 
highly  prize — a  wonder- 
ful entertainer. 


Mail 
the  Coupon 

Don't  you  dare  put  it 
off!  Dig  for  your  pencil, 
fill  out  the  coupon,  sign 
and  mail  it  TO-DAY  be- 
fore you  do  another  thing. 
Just  for  doing  that  you 
will  get  5,000  FREE 
VOTES.  This  will  give 
you  a  flying  winning-start. 
Before  you  turn  this  page, 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
quickly. 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  GIVE 
YOU  A  FLYING  WINNING- START 


T.  R.  Long,  Auto  -Contest  Manager 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Dept.  M  Springfield,  Ohio 


GOOD  FOR  5,000  FREE  VOTES 


T.  R.  LONG,  Auto  Contest  Manager, 
Dept.  M,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

Without  putting  me  under  any  obligations, 
please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information 
regarding  your  Grand  Prize  Distribution.  Also 
credit  me  with  5,000  FREE  VOTES,  and  enroll 
my  name  for  consideration  in  awarding  the 
grand  prizes. 


Name   

St.  or  R.  P.  D  

P.  O.  . .  ;  State. 


.Box. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Ic  a  Day  for  30  Hens 

Would  you  pay  it  to  put  your  layers  in  trim?  To  get 
eggs  in  quantities  now  in  December?  That's  all  it 
costs  to  condition  your  fowls,  keep  them  healthy  and 
in  a  laying  humor  by  feeding 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 
It  Brings  Winter  Elggs 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  help 

to  keep  your  poultry  healthy  and   make   your  hens  lay,   

^1^^*  that  1  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  ^fl^ 
with  enough  for  your  Bock  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  package  and  get  your  money  back. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  never  peddled.  Sold  only  by  reputable  dealers. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us.  lbs.,  25c;  5  lbs., 

00c;  12  lbs.,  S1.25;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West).  For  book  on  Poultry  Culture,  address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland 
Ohio 


Write  tor  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide  or  narrow(| 

tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any  running  gear.  Wagoni 
parts  of  all  kinds.     Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in 
colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  13  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  III. 


HOOSIER^ir^FREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  30  days  free,  no  matter 
where  you  hve.  Show  your  friends.  SenditbacK  at 
our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient 
beaters,  made  of  high  grade  material,  beautifully 
finished,  smooth  design,  guaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "HOOSIER"  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  for  our  big  free  book  showing 
photographs  describing  large  assortment  of  sizes  and 
designs  of  cast  and  steel  ranges,  cast  cooks,  soft  and 
hard  coal  heaters  and  base  burners  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial  offer.  Send  postal  today. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY 
126  State  St.  MARION,  INDIANA 


MEN  WANTED 

*S5="Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen, 
Motormen,  Conductors  and  Colored 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Standard  Roads. 
Experience  unnecessary. Uniforms  and  passes 
furnished.  Write  now.  Name  position  you  want 
RAILWAY  INSTmjTE,Dept  34  Indianapolis,Ind. 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.       ?2.00    a    bottle  delivered. 

Horse  Book  9  K  free 

.  F.YOUNG,  p.  0.  F.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C, 

Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits breed- 
«  »  Ing  and  feeding  scrub 

"—Si     hogs?  Two  of  our  O.  I. 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2806 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam- 
ple pair  of  famous  O.  I. 
C.  hogson  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant.   We  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  worid. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  L  C.  Hogs  for  52  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


yVrite — to-day — 
for  Free  Book,  ' '  Tht 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
101  VickersBldg.,  Cleveland.  0. 


In  cold  weather 
eggs  are  hard 
to  get.  Worn 
out  by  summer 
your  hens  huddle 

in  corners,  combs  are 
pale,  they  do  not  lay. 
Sloan's  Liniment  will  put 
them  in  condition  and 
assure  you  a  steady  supply 
of  eggs. 

Many  other  farm  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  in  pack- 
age. At  all  dealers,  25c. 
50c.  and  $1.00  a  bottle, 
ig  The  $1.00  bottle  con- 
tains six  times  the  25c. 
size. 


Sloan's^ 
Liniment 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING' 


I  am  going  to  give  awav  a  Js'ew 
t  J9I7  OVERLANDor$795inCash. 
[No  money    needed,  just  a  few 
Weeks*    spare    time  | 
work  in  your  own 
community,  if  you 
live  in  the  country 
'  or  any  town  under  | 

^   10,000.    40  Autos  al- 

ready  given  away.  Write  today  for  my  new,  easj-  plan, 

1  C.  F.  ALDRICH,  Dept.  B,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


9SAMCRICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.     Bowl  a 

  sanitary  marvel.    Whether  dairy 

islarge  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.Bai?b°^d\"efN  y. 


Work  Him  and  Cure  Him 

Don't  lay  up  because  of  Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN 
or  ANY  Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  sold  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  if  it 
fails  to  cure.  OLfR  FREE  BOOK  is  our  21  years]  dis- 
coveries  treating  every  known  lameness.  It's  a  "mind 
settler."  Write  for  it  and  Sample  Contract-Bond  together 
with  ADVICE-*-all  FREE. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Save-The-Horse  on  hand  for 
emergency — it  is  the  cheapest  Horse  Insurance. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  60  Commerce  Are.,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggista  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CONTRACT, 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Gxpress  Paid. 


.the" TALE  OF 


Send  post  card  at  once  for 
this  interesting  free  story. 
There's  money  for  you  io 
every  line  of  it. 

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  corn  »nd  pay  high  prices.  Learn  how 
55,000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  feed  £o  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  bo£  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.  Also  £et  our  10  day  trial 
offer  on 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Eto.  ' 

Cook  Iced  and  warm  the  water  lor 
your  hog's,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul* 
try  this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizes 
of  cookers.  Used  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  for 
cookioj^  feed,  scalding  boETS. 
renderine  lard,  etc 

rr  rice  us  you   the  way 

to  greater  proGts.   Just  send  youj 
name  and  address.    Do  it  now  1 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  701 
TECUMSEH.  MICH. 


Live  Stock 


Fighting  Lice  on  Hogs 

By  W.  L.  Blizzard 

IF  a  drove  of  hogs  is  not  thriving  well, 
they  are  commonly  pronounced  "out 
of  condition"  or  "off  feed,"  and  a  patent 
stock  food  or  condition  powder  is  admin- 
istered. If  a  careful  examination  of  the 
animals  is  made  in  such  cases,  the  cause 
of  the  unthrifty  condition  is  often  di- 
rectly traced  to  the  presence  on  the  skin 
of  large  numbers  of  lice  or  other  exter- 
nal parasites. 

When  lice  increase  to  large  numbers, 
as  they  are  likely  to  do  if  not  destroyed, 
the  skin  of  the  animals  becomes  covered 
with  scales  and  sores.  In  extreme  cases, 
swelling  and  inflammation  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  parasites'  piercing  the  skin 
with  *  their  mouth  parts  hundreds  of 
times  each  day  in  an  effort  to  secure 
blood  or  food. 

The  irritation  thus  produced  is  an  an- 
noyance and  worry  to  the  hogs,  evi- 
denced by  restlessness  and  by  rubbing 
against  any  convenient  object.  Such 
affliction  interferes  with  the  growth  and 
fattening  of  hogs,  especially  of  young 
pigs.  Lousy  pigs  cannot  give  nearly 
such  good  returns  for  feed  consumed  as 
can  clean  pigs.  Lice  not  only  produce 
direct  injury  to  hogs,  but  also  leave 
them  in  a  debilitated  condition,  which 
means  .a  greater  susceptibility  to  va- 
rious diseases. 

Any  treatment  to  prove  effective 
against  lice  on  hogs  must  include  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  destructive  measures. 
The  sleeping  quarters  of  lousy  hogs  be- 
come infested  with  lice  which  crawl 
from  the  hogs  and  hide  in  the  crevices^ 
of  the  building  and  in  the  beddingT 
Eggs  on  the  hair  that  the  hogs  shed 
will  hatch  out  young  lice.  These  para- 
sites in  the  building  reinfest  animals 
from  which  lice  have  been  removed  by 
treatment. 

A  thorough  treatment,  therefore,  in- 
cludes the  destruction  of  the  lice  in  the 
building'  and  pens,  in  addition  to  treat- 
ment of  the  animals  themselves. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  com- 
bating lice  and  mites  in  buildings  is  by 
applying  whitewash  made  by  slaking 
lime  with  water.  One  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  should  be  added  to  each 
four  gallons  of  this  whitewash. 

The  most  effective  method  of  dipping 
hogs  is  by  the  use  of  a  dipping  vat 
which  compels  them  to  swim,  and  which 
is  deep  enough  to  allow  them  to  be 
shoved  under.  In  applying  dip,  care 
must  be  taken  to  wet  all  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  as  lice  are  commonly 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  legs,  behind 
the  ears,  on  the  breast  back  of  the  fore- 
legs, or  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  Use  some  reliable  dip, 
and  if  necessary  repeat  the  treatment 
several  times. 


the  mission  of  the  International  Exposi- 
tion to  encourage  the  production  of  i| 
more  and  better  live  stock.    The  showl 
is  not  given  for  financial  gain,  as  some ! 
few  persons  believe. 

Many  farm  communities  are  in  need 
©f  just  such  lessons  as  this  exposition 
teaches,  because  they  are  still  producing 
types  of  animals  not  best  suited  to  the 
demands  of  the  market.  The  annual  i| 
loss  from  this  source  is  enormous.  Visi- 
tors to  the  exposition  are,  so  to  speak, 
given  a  "short  course  in  animal  hus- 
bandry," and  receive  an  opportunity  to 
learn  which  types  are  the  most  profit- 
able and  which  types  best  meet  the  de- 
mands of"the  market. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion will  this  year  enlarge  upon  its  edu- 
cational work,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  offer  additional  helpful  infor- 
mation in  new,  and  original  forms  to  all 
who  attend  the  show. 


The  Big  Stock  Exposition 

By  Millard  Sanders 

THE  International  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition, the  largest  live-stock  show 
held  in  the  United  States,  will  be  held 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago, 
December  2  to  9,  1916. 

The  cornerstone  of  successful  agricul- 
ture, without  which  there  can  be  no 
lasting  prosperity,  is  live  stock.    It  is 


National  Hog  Show 

THE  first  annual  National  Swine 
Show  held  at  Omaha  in  October  goes 
down  in  history  as  an  epoch  maker  in 
pork  production.  Sixteen  hundred  hogs, 
from  twenty-one  States  and  represent- 
ing nine  different  breeds,  were  gathered 
under  one  roof.  These  hogs  were  grand 
champion  boars  and  sows  and  junior 
champion  boars  and  sows  from  most  of 
the  leading  state  fairs  in  the  hog  belt. 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  States  as  far 
east  as  Massachusetts,  from  as  far 
north  as  Michigan,  and  as  far  south  as 
Texas,  there  came  the  best  of  each  breed 
in  the  friendly  battle  for  the  prizes. 
There  was  vinusual  enthusiasm  among 
the  adherents  of  all  breeds.  A  friendly 
rivalry  between  them  whetted  their  in- 
terests and  sent  them  home  determined  . 
each  to  do  his  part  to  improve  his  herd 
.and  help  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
breed  with  which  he  is  identified. 


Producing  Pork 

AT  THE  Iowa  Station  last  year  pork 
■t\  was  produced  on  alfalfa  pasture 
and  grain  eaten  from  a  self-feeder,  for 
$3.73  a  hundred  pounds.  Dry-lot  fed , 
pork  cost  $4.07  a  hundredweight.  These 
figures  include  the  rent  of  the  land. 


A  2,520-Pound  Beef 

By  C.  M.  Morrison 

IT  TOOK  two  days  to  drive  John,  this 
2,520-pound  Missouri-grown  bull, 
from  the  farm  near  Pocahontas,  where 
he  was  raised,  to  Neeley's  Landing,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  then  put  aboard  the 
steamboat  Cape  Giradeau  and  shipped 
to  the  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St. 
Louis,  where  veteran  stockmen  and 
shippers  agreed  that  he  was  the  biggest 
four-footed  organism  ever,  seen  in  the 
East  Side  stock  pens.  The  amount  paid 
by  his  buyer  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ever  paid  for  a  single  beef  ani- 
mal at  that  time  on  a  St.  Louis  or  a 
Southwestern  market.  The  price  paid 
was  seven  cents  a  pound,  the  total  being 
$176.40. 

Animals  weighing  from  1,600  to  1,800 
pounds  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on 
the  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City 
markets,  since  the  feeding  of  "big  beef" 
has  become  a  specialty,  but  a  ton-and-a- 
quarter  animal  set  a  new  record  on  the 
market  where  John  was  sold.  This  type 
of  beef  appearing  on.  Southwestern  mar- 
kets usually  finds  its  way  to  Boston  or 
other  Eastern  markets  for  slaughter.  | 

This  bull  was  grown  on  a  farm  be- 
tween Oak  Ridge  and  Pocahontas,  Mis- 
souri. At  the  time  of  his  sale  he  was 
just  about  seven  years  old.  His  chief 
characteristic  was  his  breadth,  his 
height  and  length  being  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  No  special  attention  was 
given  him  with  a  view  to  putting  weight 
on  him.  He  was  fattened  chiefly  on  corn 
and  clover  hay. 


This  j\Iissouri-gro\m  bull  is  the  largest  beef  ever  sold  on  the  St.  Louis  market 
weighed  2,520  pounds,  and  brought  seven  cents  a  pound 
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Dairying 


New  York  Milk  Strike 

By  Walter  H.  Main 

WHEN  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  won  on  October  14th  their 
fight  for  better  prices  for  their  milk, 
after  a  two  weeks'  conflict,  they  set  an 
example  for  all  producers.  They  won 
half  the  first  skirmish  against  the  mid- 
dleman. The  other  half  the  consumer 
must  fight  out. 

You  probably  know  the  story  of  the 
"strike."  It  is  pretty  much  a  repetition 
of  the  Chicago  strike  of  last  April,  ex- 
cept that  the  extreme  shortage  and  the 
consequent  suffering  were  avoided.  At 
no  time  was  there  a  shortage  of  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  supply, 
thanks  to  the  co-operative  dairy  inter- 
ests which  were  already  established  in 
the  State. 

But  now  that  they  have  won  their 
fight,  the  farmers  of  New  York  display 
less  elation  than  you  might  expect  f  r6m 
men  who  have  been  organized  only  a 
few  months.  Instead  of  wasting  time  in 
congratulating  themselves,  they  have  al- 
ready started  making  preparations  for 
the  next  skirmish,  which  they  know 
must  follow. 

Co-operative  dairy  organizations  are 
multiplying;  they  are  securing  control 
of  pasteurizing  and  shipping  facilities; 
they  are  making  ready  to  undertake  the 
distribution  of  milk  themselves. 

The  New  Prices 

You  may  have  followed  in  the  papers 
the  daily  progress  of  the  fight  through 
its  fourteen  days,  from  October  1st, 
when  the  milk  stations  owned  by  the  big 
dealers  became  dry,  up  to  Saturday 
night,  October  14th,  when  the  last  of  the 
milk  dealers  capitulated.  It  amazed  the 
milk  dealers,  who  anticipated  going  out 
and  tickling  the  fingers  of  a  few  of  them 
with  gold  until  dissension  was  created 
and  the  ranks  split  apart.  Those  have 
been  the  tactics  for  forty  years,  but 
this  time  they  did.  not  work. 

The  reason  why  the  farmers  were  not 
surprised  at  the  winning  of  the  fight  is 
that  they  expected  to  win  it.  They 
were  sure  of  their  ground.  They  knew 
there  was  a  moral  issue,  as  well  as  an 
economic  question  at  stake.  They  knew 
the  price  of  cheese  was  climbing  to- 
wards 20  cents  a  pound ;  they  knew  but- 
ter was  worth  40  cents.  So  they  set 
back  and  watched  while  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
fought  it  out  for  them  in  the  city.  It 
was  a  fight  to  a  finish,  and  the  farmers 
won. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see 
the  stiffening  of  rural  spines  during 
this  fight.  What  had  been  a  crowd  of 
discontented,  disorganized,  disheartened 
individuals,  suddenly  became  trans- 
formed into  a  militant  organization.  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  the  milk  com- 
panies to  encounter  such  united  resis-' 
tance.  They  tried  the  old  tactics  of  of- 
fering higher  prices  here  and  there  to 
break  the  strike,  but  everywhere  they 
were  met  with  the  answer,  "See  the 
executive  committee;  they  are  author- 
ized to  make  the  contracts." 

In  vain  the  milk  companies  offered  a 
35-cent  advance  in  price  per  hundred 
pounds  to  offset  the  demands  of  the 
league,  which  called  for  a  45-cent  in- 
crease. In  vain  the  companies  came 
over  with  an  offer  of  45  cents  on  the 
basis  of  individual  contracts.  In  vain 
the  companies  held  back  on  recognizing 
the  union.  Every  move  was  met  with 
the  answer,  "See  our  committee;  they 
will  make  the  contracts." 

Back  on  the  hills,  at  every  crossroad 
where  milk  is  collected,  appeared  the 


daily  bulletins  of  the  Dairymen's 
League,  exhorting  the  farmers  to  re- 
main firm.    They  did. 

When  the  last  company  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  the 
long  milk  trains  resumed  their  trips  to 
New  York.  The  great  wagons  resumed 
their  trips  to  the  milk  stations. 

Instead  of  $1.54  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  average  price  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  milk  producers  receive  $2.17 
for  October  milk  of  three  per  cent  test. 
For  November  and  December  the  price 
is  $2.27. 

Now,  the  causes  which  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  this  milk  fight  in  New 
York  State  are  three:  Discontent,  edu- 
cation, organization. 

Farm  Bureau  agents  stirred  and  crys- 
tallized the  discontent.  They  instigated 
cow-testing  associations;  they  got  the 
farmers  to  keeping  books;  they  pointed 
out  where  they  were  losing  money  mak- 
ing milk  at  four  cents  and  selling  it  at 
three  and  a  half. 

Farm  Bureau  men  conducted  the  cam- 
paign of  education.  They  showed  how 
to  weed  out  "boarder  cows"  and  how  to 
feed  for  milk.  Another  great  educator 
was  the  Wicks  legislative  investigating 
committee.  All  summer  it  went  up  and 
down  the  State  holding  hearings  and 
laying  before  the  public  sworn  testi- 
mony of  what  every  farmer  knew, 
namely  that  it  was  a  losing  game  to  sell 
milk  at  three  and  a  half  cents. 

Farmer  Membership  is  15,000 

This  got  public  opinion  on  the  side  of 
justice.  There  was  some  startling  testi- 
mony; how  the  milk  concerns  used  de- 
vious devices  to  cut  the  price;  how 
grain  dealers  combined  to  prevent  sales 
of  grain  in  wholesale  car  lots  to  co-op- 
erative dairy  concerns,  and  similar  tac- 
tics. 

Organization  centered  about  the 
Dairymen's  League,  which  ,  began  in 
1907  to  enroll  a  few  farmers.  It  was 
the  handiest  center  to  rally  about,  and 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
August  1st.  From  a  few  hundred  it 
grew  to  15,000  members,  owning  300,000 
cows.  The  normal  milk  supply  of  New 
York  City  is  2,500,000  quarts  a  day.  It 
is  collected  by  wagons,  brought  to  the 
shipping  stations  of  the  big  concerns, 
shipped  in  iced  cars,  pasteurized,  and 
distributed. 

Doubtless  New  York  is  the  first  State 
to  adopt  a  state-wide  movement  to  bring 
producer  and  consumer  together.  The 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
kets, of  which  John  J.  Dillon  is  commis- 
sioner, is  the  great  clearing  house  for 
all  sorts  of  farm  produce.  It  sells  for 
farmers  apples,  eggs,  hay,  fruit,  butter, 
anything  tlae  farmer  raises,  and  it  is 
doing  a  good  job. 

Public  Milk  Market  Proposed 

It  conducts  auctions  in  New  York  as 
the  Citrus  Exchange  of  California  con- 
ducts auctions.  It  brings  to  the  city  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  lays  them  be- 
fore the  city  on  a  strictly  competitive 
market. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department 
to  erect  a  million-dollar  terminal  station 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  to  receive 
milk  from  the  hills.  Thither  any  farm- 
er may  send  milk  that  tests  up  to  the 
city's  requirements.  There  any  city 
man  may  buy  one  quart  or  a  thousand 
quarts. 

Naturally  a  powerful  opposition  de- 
veloped last  winter  at  Albany  to  such  a 
project.  Commissioner  Dillon  went  with 
the  bill  in  his  pocket  to  have  his  pet 
plan  authorized.  He  was  told  plainly 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  bill's  adop- 
tion. But,  as  an  alternative,  the  state 
investigation  of  dairy  prices  was  of- 
fered, with  Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks 
at  its  head. 

Having  learned  the  power  of  organi- 
zation, farmers  are  getting  together  in 
the  Empire  State  as  never  before.  They 
are  looking  to  the  future,  perfecting  co- 
operative companies  all  over  the  dairy 
country  of  New  York,  with  cheese  and 
butter  equipment  in  their  plants  to  take 
care  of  surplus  milk. 


A  MILKING  MACHINE  which  will  milk 
20  cows  an  hour  can  be  bought  and  in- 
stalled for  the  price  of  one  good  cow. 


New  York  City  uses  2,500,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day.    This  is  one  of  the 

special  milk  trains 


A  cow  can  not  tell  you  when  she  is  sick,'  but  her 
milk  yield  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  are  allowed 
to  remain  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  through  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  pail.  Don't 
pass  it  off  by  simply  calling  her  a  "backward 
cow" — correct  the  trouble  and  reap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  for  cows  that  are  "off 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  ^ood,  but  it  promptly 
acts  on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to 
thrive  on  her  natural  food.  Its  great  curative 
powers  act  on  the  genital  organs  where  many  cow 
ailments  originate.  The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is 
positive  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Abortion, 
Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scour- 
ing, Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other  common 
ills. 

You  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  dealers  and 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Wrl(9  for 
free  book 
"The  Home 
Cow  Doctor" 


AN 
UNFAILING 
SIGN  - 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet "?°^*°'*3i\eCaives 

—  ^       ,  Cneaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk,"  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  CaSf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.3     ,  Waakegan,  111. 


Stem  wind  and  set  watch,  euaraniead  S 
years,  for  eellinK  20  arc  and  relitt- 
IOU9  pictures  or  20  pkga.  post  carda 
at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.  Dept.  220  Ohieago 


^Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd'* 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof, 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt-  Describes  the  five  es- 
sentials of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  millc  producing  qualities 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  for  this  booklet  today.      It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
363  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i  ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skini' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 


fjer  hour.  Mado  also  in  four  ,  
arger  eizea  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here. 


,   and  more  by  what 

it  Bavea  in  cream.  Postal  brinee  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVERCO.  <12) 

2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


_  _-  -_  J  facta  and  knowl- 

redee.  That's  why!  want  you  to  ask 
for  it  today.   It  tells  you  how  I  build 
rthe  New  Galloway  Sanitary  bath-in-oil 
"  cream  separator  right  here  in  MY  OWN 
'factories  in  Waterloo.     It  tells  you 
why  cream  separators  no  better  are 
■  sold  for  twice  and  three  times  a 
f  much  as  I  aak  for 

'^THE  NEW  GALLOWAY  SANI 
JARY  BATH-IM-OIL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

If  you  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  building- 

  cream  separator  and  built  one  for  yourself  IT 

WOULD  NOT  BE  A  BETTER  MACHINE.  It  would  noc  run  any  easier, 
skim  any  closer,  and  could  not  be  built  of  betteb  maierial,  no 
more  wear  and  satisfaction  be  built  into  it  by  skilled  work- 
men.   WE  BUILD  1  HE  QOALrTY  INTO  GALLOWAY  SANITARY  CREAM  SI 
RATORs.  and  you  jret  the  service  out.  That's  why  we  back  every  on 
these  machines  with  a 

^      $25,000  GUARANTEE  BANK  BOND 

wtucn  with  the  reputation  of  the  Wm.  Galloway  Company  protects 
as  NO  OTHER  manufacturer  or  selling  acentof  cream  aenaratora  will 

^  ^  ,^         90  DAYS'  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 

And  If  you  Buy  it  1  gruarantee  it  for  ten  years  against  Saws  or  de- 
tects in  workmanship  or  material.  I  want  vouto  get  this  book.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  and  is  free  for  the  aakinj?.  In  addition  I  will  se 
yoa  my  big  fall  book  of  standard  quality  merchandise.  Address 

_^  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Gallo- 
Th3  Great     ^  Way  Co.,Dept.  393,  Waterloo.lowa 

Galloway  Factories  _1         '  Crea^  Separator  Manufkctur- 


This  new  book  m  chock  full  of  cream  separator  facts.    It  tells  you  why  I  can  Sell  yoa 
the  best  separator  ever  built  at  less  money  than  any  other  cream  separacor  manufac- 
■  or  distributor.   It  tells  you  the  inside  secrets  of  cream  separator  building  and 

sellmsr.     It  tells  you  all  about  my 

FOUR  NtW  SELLING  PLANS,  CASH  OR  TIME 

It  is  Jfull  of  dair^  ' — — '  ' 


^Made  in  4  Praotical  Sizes 

_J  875  lbs.  capacity  S34.50 
^  500  lbs.   capacity  $39.50 
750  lbs.  capacity  $44.50 
950  lbs. 
capacity 
$49.50 


Master 
Engine 
Boilder. 
Farmer. 
Breeder  of 

Prize 
Winning 
Holstein 
Cattle 


Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  now  made  it  possible  for  any  worthy, 
creditable  man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  who  wants  a 
high-grade  farm  or  shop  engine,  to  buy  practically  on  his 
own  terms  —  any  size  or  style  WITTE  Engine  —  Saw-Ris 
Complete,  Stationary,  Portable,  or  Horse  Portable— 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Easy  Pay- 
ments— Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash 


Take  your  choice  of  payments  —  take  your  choice  of  engines  - 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Then  take  the  engine  you  want,  try  it  90  days- 
prove  its  superiority — learn  how  easy  it  is  to  do  your 
Worl^  with  a  WITTE.    I  could  not  make  you  this 
offer  if  I  did  not  own  and  operate  the  largest  exclosive 
engrine  factory  in  the  world,  manofaeturing  and  sell- 
ing high-grade  engines  direct  to  users  —  capacity 
12,000  engines  yearly. 

Write  for  latest  WITTE  prices  on  5-Year 
Guarantee,  and  my  new  Free  Book.  "How  to  Judge 
Engines" — mailed  postage  paid. —  Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2061-W  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Z061-W  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsborgli.  Pa. 
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A  Beautiful  Gift  for  You 

WE  HAVE  a  very  handsome  gift  for  each  Farm  and  Fireside  subscriber  this  year — one  that 
will  be  pleasing  and  in  keeping  with  the  Christmas  season.  It  will  make  you  think  kindly 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  and  say  a  good  word  for  the  paper  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 


A  Wonderful  Christmas  Package 

This  gift  consists  of  your  choice  of  a  beauti- 
ful 150-piece  Christmas  Package — tags,  seals, 
etc.,  or  one  of  our  1917  calendars. 
The  Christmas  Package  contains  150  cards, 
seals,  stamps,  stickers,  and  emblems — all  lith- 
ographed in  colors.  Here  are  all  the  little  "fix- 
in's"  you  need  to  give  that  delightful  Christ- 
masy  touch  to  your  gifts.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delicate  color- 
ing and  daintiness  of  this  collection,  as  some 
of  the  articles  contain  as  many  as  1 2  different 
colors. 


Contents  of  the  Package 

This  beautiful  gift  consists  of: 

100  small    and  medium 
stickers,  etc. 
cards  and  tags 
large  cards  and  labels 

gummed  stamps,  assorted 
sizes  and  colors 

Each  article  is  lithographed  in  many  colors 
and  will  reach  you  in  a  strong  tension  enve- 
lope all  ready  for  use. 


10 
8 
32 


Our  Handsome  1917  Calendar 

ANOTHER  dainty  gift  we  have  ready  for  you  is  our  1917  Calendar — an  exceptionally  lovely  Christmas  gift. 
•  It  is  panel  shape,  16  inches  long  by  11  inches  wide.  The  picture  is  an  exquisite  reproduction  of  Henry  Mosler's 
painting  "The  Birth  of  the  Flag."  On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  we  show  a  small  illustra- 
tion of  the  calendar.  Of  course  you  can  gather  only  a  faint  idea  of  its  appearance  from_such  a  small  picture. 
The  Calendar  itself  is 

Printed  in  Ten  Colors 

It  depicts  one  of  the  most  famous  incidents  in  American  history,  showing  Betsy  Ross'and  her  companions  mak- 
ing the  first  Old  Glory  in  her  little  upholstery  shop  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1777.  Every  American  heart  thrills 
at  sight  of  this  picture.  You  want  it  to  hang  on  the  wall  of  your  home  so  that  you  may  keep  fresh  and  green  in 
your  heart  and  mind  the  beautiful  sentiment  expressed  by  our  national  emblem — the  American  Flag. 

One  of  THese  Gifts  is  Yours 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  the  Christmas  Package  or  Calendar  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  any  other  offer,  if  your  order  reaches  us  before  December  20th.  Simply  state  that 
you  want  the  Calendar  or  Christmas  Package  when  ordering,  and  we  will  see  that'whichever  gift  you  choose.is 
mailed  promptly  and  postpaid,  or  you  can  receive  the  Calendar  or  Christmas  Package  with  one  of  these 

Special  Bargain  Offers 


SEND  85  CENTS  to  nay  for  the  re- 
Uner      newal  of  your  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
M-      1      SIDE  subscription  THREE  YEARS 
i »      and  we  will  send  either  the  Christ- 
mas Package  or  the  Calendar,  free 
and  postpaid. 

C\((t^w      SEND  60  CENTS  to  pay  for  the  re- 
\jner      newal  of  your  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
M_     O     SIDE  subscription  TWO  YEARS  and 
1^U«    4i     we  will  send  either  the  Christmas 
Package  or  the  Calendar,  free  and 
postpaid. 


Offer 
No.  3 


Club 
Raisers 


SEND  35  CENTS  to  pay  for  the  re- 
newal of  your  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE subscription  ONE  YEAR  and 
we  will  send  you  either  the  Christ- 
mas Package  or  the  Calendar,  free 
and  postpaid. 


We  will  send  a  Christmas  Pack- 
age or  a  Calendar,  free  and  post- 
paid, to  any  club  raiser  sending 
us  one  yearly  subscription  at  35 
cents.  See  your  neighbor. 


REMEMBER  !  Order  before  December  20th, 
and  be  sure  to  address  your  order  to  Dept.  87. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Department  87,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Golden  Locks  and  Her  Baby  Sisters 

WE  KNOW  all  our  little  girl  friends  will  want  to  meet  Golden  Locks  and  the  Baby 
Sisters  and  have  them  for  their  very  own.  Golden  Locks  is  over  two  feet  high,  has 
bright  curly  hair  and  big  brown  eyes.   She  is  as  big  as  a  real  baby,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unbreakable.    You  will  just  love  these  dollies,  because  they  are  so  entirely  lovable. 


The  Baby  Sisters 

These  dollies  will  make  any  little  girl  or  boy 
happy.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  doll  parties,  play- 
ing school,  and  so  forth.  If  you  are  a  little  boy  or 
girl,  ask  your  mama  or  your  papa  to  send  for  these 
dolls  for  you,  or  if  you  know  of  some  little  girl  or  boy 
whom  you  would  like  to  make  happy,  send  for  these 
dollies  to-day.  They  make  a  very  beautiful  gift. 
We  are  giving  these  dolls  away^with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. All  three  are  beautifully  and  brilliantly  painted 
in  many  colors  on  one  large  sheet  of  cloth,  and 
simple,  easily  understood  directions  are  given  for  cut- 
ting, sewing  and  stuffing.  By  utilizing  a  few  spare 
minutes  Mother  can  make  her  little  ones  very  happy 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  these  doll  sets. 


No.  SOS 


This  is  Golden  Locks. 
She  is  an  immensely  big 
doll,  nearly  two  feet; 
tall.  She  can  wear  real 
baby  clothes.  What  a 
wonderful  gift  she  and 
her  baby  sisters  will 
make.  Better  hurry, 
only   a    few   sets  left. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

You  can  get  all  three  dollies  very  easily. 
But  you  must  hurry,  for  we  only  have 
a  small  supply  of  dolls.  Read  these 
liberal  offers: 

Ciftar  Send  50  cents  for  a  ONE- YEAR 
subscription  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE,  either  new  or  renew- 
al, and  the  dolls  will  be  sent  you 
by  return  mall  postpaid. 

r\ft-_  Get  two  of  your  friends  to  pay 
vyiicr    you  35  cents  each  for  a  ONE- 
YEAR  subscription    to  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,  send  us  the  70 
cents  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will  send  you  the  three 
dolls  by  return  mail,  all  charges  paid. 


No.  1 


No.  2 


r 

I 
I 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0.  j 


Address  orders  to 


(State  whether  you  want  Christmas  Package  or  Calendar) 
if  my  order  reaches  you  on  or  before  December  20th. 

Name   

P.  O  


j  Golden  Locks  Dolls  Coupon 

I FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Spi-ingrfield,  Ohio  ■ 
86-12-2  I 

I      Gentlemen:   Enclosed  find  $   for  which  send  me  | 

I  Farm  and  Fibesidb    years  and  the  Golden  Locks  Doll  I 

I  set,  postpaid.    I  am  also  to  receive,  without  additional  cost,  | 

I  as  a  good-will  gift  one   | 


FARM  AND  FIRESID 

Preserve  Wood  Silos 

By  John  Coleman 

CONSIDERING  that  over  100,000,00 
board  feet  of  high-grade  lumber  ar 
used  annually  in  the  construction  o 
wood-stave  silos,  the  durability  of  tha 
wood  is  an  important  matter.  Untreat- 
ed wood  is  subject  to  decay,  particularly 
near  the  foundation.  Even  such  dur- 
able woods  as  cypress  and  redwood  are 
not  immune.  ."j 
To  prospective  purchasers  of  stave' 
silos  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  the  following  hints:  Of  the 
various  preservatives  in  general  use  a 
good  grade  of  coal-tar  creosote  is  very 
satisfactory  for  preserving  timber.  Su- 
perficial methods,  however,  such  as  ap- 
plying with  a  brush,  dipping  in  the 
preservative,  or  spraying,  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

By  far  the  best  method  is  to  have  the 
staves  treated  with  the  preservative  in 
a  closed  retort  under  pressure,  and 
when  so  treated  they  should  last  in- 
definitely. Those  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  treated  silos  should  investigate 
the  methods  used  and,  if  greatest  per- 
manence is  desired,  should  choose  only 
material  that  has  received  a  thorough 
pressure  treatment. 

Silos  built  of  well-treated  wood  need 
not  be  painted,  and  are  kept  tight  more 
easily  since  they  shrink  and  swell  very 
little.  The  preservative  does  not  injure 
the  silage  nor  affect  the  health  of  the 
animals. 


How  to  Submit  Titles 

AS  EXPLAINED  by  rule  4,  the  Re- 
■iV  print  and  Reply  Book  enables  a 
participant  to  submit  six  title  sugges- 
tions in  one  set.  This  is  the  maximiim 
number  of  title  suggestions  permissible 
in  one  set.  It  is  not  compulsory,  how- 
ever, that  participants  use  the  Reprint 
and  Reply  Book.  Sets  of  title  sugges- 
tions may  be  submitted  in  either  one  of 
two  ways:  (a)  In  the  Reprint  and  Re- 
ply Book;  (b)  participants  may  also 
submit  sets  of  suggestions  written  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  participants, 
either  with  pencil,  pen,  or  typewriter, 
preferably  on  sheets  of  uniform  size. 
Each  sheet  must  be  numbered  in  order, 
and  have  pasted  thereon  a  duplicate, 
easily  recognizable,  beneath  which  pic- 
ture or  drawing  is  to  be  placed  one  title 
suggestion  (one  only)  for  the  picture, 
and  the  player's  name  and  address.  If 
a  player  desires  to  submit  more  than 
one  title  suggestion  for  a  picture,  the 
additional  title  must  be  included  in  a 
second  complete  set  prepared  according 
to  the  foregoing  directions. 

In  other  words,  when  submitting  single 
sets  of  title  suggestions,  each  set  must 
include  no  less  and  no  more  than  fifty 
pictures  (Nos.  1  to  50)  with  one  title 
suggestion  for  each  picture'  and  with 
the  participant's  name  and  address 
written  on  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  in 
every  such  set.  When  submitting  single 
sets  of  title  suggestions,  the  pages  must 
be  arranged  in  numerical  order,  securely 
fastened  together,  wrapped  flat,  and 
sent  prepaid  by  express,  or  postpaid 
with  stamps  affixed  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  per  ounce. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  submitting  their  sets  of  title 
suggestions  as  above,  can  use  the  Re- 
print and  Reply  Book.  This  contains 
the  fifty  pictures  used  in  the  Farm  Im- 
plements Puzzle  Game,  and  opposite 
each  picture  are  spaces  for  six  title  sug- 
gestions to  each  picture.  These  spaces 
are  numbered,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six.  As  explained  by  rule  7,  you  should, 
when  submitting  more  than  one  title 
suggestion  for  any  picture,  place  the 
suggestion  you  regard  as  best  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  title  suggestions,  for 
that  picture;  your  second  best  sugges- 
tion in  second  place,  etc.  This  applies 
to  sets  submitted  in  Reprint  and  Reply 
Books.  See  special  announcements  on 
pages  21  and  24. 


Where  Brush  Became  Coin 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 

condition  of  the  forage  and  other  ani- 
mals using  the  pasture  at  the  time.  The 
sheep  are  seldom  run  in  the  same  pas- 
ture with  the  hogs,  and  cattle  always 
precede  sheep  in  a  pasture. 

We  also  have  all  our  cultivated  fields 
fenced  with  woven  wire,  so  they  can  be 
pastured  at  some  time  during  the  year. 
The  cornfield,  for  example,  when  the 
com  is  mature,  with  some  grass  and 
weeds  among  the  corn  and  along  fence 
rows,  makes  excellent  sheep  and  lamb 
pasture.  The  animals  will  nicely  clean 
the  cornfield  of  summer  grasses,  and 
will  not  injure  the  mature  corn  in  the 
least  if  it  is  standing  up  well.  We  also, 
in  some  cases,  sow  cowpeas  or  rye  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  these 
catch  crops  make  excellent  late  summer 
and  early  fall  pasture  in  the  com  for. 
sheep. 
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Astounding 
FREE  Offer! 


Not  one  cent  do  I  asK 
if  I  can't  prove  that  my 
,  scientific  way  of  CLEAN- 
ING and  GRADING  your 
Seed  beats  all  others  by 
I  forty  miles!  Beat.s  the  ele- 
'  vator — b  eats  bothering 
yourneishbor — beats  fool- 
ins  with  an  old-fashioned 
Fanning  Mill.  My  way  Is 

far    (aster,    cheaper  and 
easiei — and  adds  5  to  10 
Manson  Campbell    bushels  per  acre  to  your 
WHEAT.  OATS.  CORN.  TIMOTHV.  CLO- 
VER, etc.  I  will  prove  all  this  AT  MY  RISKI 

Chatham 

Seed  Grader  &  Cleaner 

cleans,  grades,  separates  and  sacks  ANY 
seed  mixture.  All  at  one  operation!  Fifty 
bushels  per  hour  in  many  cases!  Removes  all  dirt 
and  no.Kious  weeds!  Removes  the  poor  grains! 
Gives  you  pure,  plump  Seed  and 
fat  crops.  Turns  by  hand — with 

amazinK  ease.  Or— Smallest  «ras  eo- 
frmes  make  it  fairly  bum.  Over  500,000 
so  ase. 

Send  postal  for  big'  iiluBtrated  free 
Book;  Then  pick  size  muchine  wanted. 
Uee  it  a  month — clean  all  your  Seed- 
grade  it — if  not  aatislied.  no  cost  to 

Eou;  if  satisfied  pay  low  cash  price  or 
uy  on  timo.    Send  now  for  Free  Book 
No.  202. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Oept.  202.  Detroil     Dept.  202,  Kansas  Cily 
Dept.  202,  Minneapolrs 


Yniinn  M^in  ^ould  you  accept  a  tailormade  suit  just  for 
lUUiiy  Wim  showing  it  to  your  friends?  Then  write 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO..  Dept.  420.  CUicago.  and 
get  bea-iiXiful  samples,  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer. 


FFRRFT^.  ^^^^^  SAT^E  — Either  color,  any  size, 
*  A  ij*  sintfies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

free.         C.  II.  KEKFEK  A  CO.,  GKEEXWICII,  O. 


farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs  in 
season.  Illus.  Catalogueand  "Grower'sGuide," 
2c.    An  honest  deal.   Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- Poultry  man 
Box  617  Freoport,  III. 


POULTRY  and  SQUABS  for  PROFIT 

Write  for  Foy'aBieBoot-FREE — an  encyclopedia 
of  poultry  faformation— written  by  a  man  who 
knows.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.      Low  prices  on  fowls  and  eggs. 

FRANK  FOY.  Box  4,  Clinton,  Iowa 


POULTRY  PAPER  periodical,  up- 
to-date:  tells 

al!  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Four  months  for  K>  cent.'s. 
POTTLTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY 

teresting  work.    Latest  Methods  of  bee-  t%  BS.C 
keeping: toldin 24 pase"BeePrimer."Send  V 
for  new  3  months  subscription, primer,  and  bee  Catalogs  to 
AIMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  4S,  Hamilton,  III. 


SUCCEED  WITH 

"SucGCssfuf 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

T3ACKED  by227ear3  of  successes 
^  and   strongest  guaranty  ever 
written.  Poultry  le&sons  free  to 
every  buyer.  Booklet  "How  to  Raise  48  Out  of  I 
Chicks"— 10c.  CataloB  free.   Malce  green  erar-mak- 
rng  feed  for  15c  per  bushel  in  "Successful  ^r^^n 
Sprouters.   Write  today. 

OES  MOINES  UtCUBATDR  CO..      El  luond  SI.,  Del  Moines,  la.  , 


They  bring 
big  prices.    Hens  that 
—    lay  in  winter  are  hatched 
— 1  raised  In  early  Spcine.  The 
MODEL  COAL -BURNING  HOVER 
62 -inch  Canopy,   SI  6.00 
enables  you  to  raise  chicks  as  easily 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  FREE — Big 
130-page  Poultry  Book.  Send  for  it 
MOWEL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
12  Henry  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Also  39  B!UTlay  St., 
N.  Y.  Citji 


D  YOU 


show  this  standard  high  grade 
42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 
to  your  friends  and  let  them  see 
wherein  It  excels  any  SI 00 
typewriter,  if  by  doing  thlfl 
and  other  small  asslst- 
iince,  you  could  easily 
have  one  to  keep  as  your 
own?    Then  by  post  card  or 

letter  simply  eay,  "MaU  ParticidarB.'* 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER   CO.,  Dept.  D687,  Chicago,  III. 


fAsk  now!   This  beautifol  96-page 

four-color  book  describes  1917  vari- 
eties ve^^etables  and  flowers;  hand- 
somely  ilJastrated;  beaatifal  home 
groundB,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
landscaping,  shrubbery,  orcharaa, 
farms.  A  dictionary  on  gardening!  Flower 

lover'a  deliclitt  Berry  grower's  book!  An  prch- 
mrdiRt'n  mano;)]!  Most  wonderful  gm-deninff  suide 
cstiuoff  ever  published.  Better  than  our  famouB  1916 
book.    I>OD't  miss  it.  Ask  today.  A  postaJ  ffets  it. 

GALLOWAY  CROS.  A  CO. 
Dep1>391  Woterloo,  Iowa 


AGENTS  $6  a  Day 

Sxonld  be  easily  madeaellme 
oar  Concentrated  Non-AJco- 
bolic  Food  Flavors,  Soaps, 
J^rf  umes  and  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions.   Over  100  kinds,  put  up 
in   collapsible    tubes.  Ten 
times  the  strength  of  bottle 
extracts.  .  Every  homo  in  city 
-  €jr  country  is  a  possible  cos- 
tomer.  Entirely  new.  QuicJ 
sellers.     Crood  repeatfra. 
Kot  Bold  in  sfcores.  No 
competition.     100  per 
cent,  pro&t  to  agents, 
liittle  or  no  capital 
required.  Elegant 
sample  case  forwork- 
mrs.  Start  now  while 
it's- new.    Write  today — 
apostc&rd  will  do—  C"01?T? 
Xor  fall  particuUra  T  IVCiIZj 

AMERICAN  FRODDCTS  CO.,        Third  St.,  ChidimaH.  0. 


Poultry-Raising 


Getting  Clear  of  Diseases 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

WHERE  medium-sized  flocks  of 
farm  poultry  are  kept  there  is 
quite  a  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  inexpensive  and  portable  houses. 
Where  such  a  contagious  and  serious 
disease  as  tuberculosis  gets  well  estab- 
lished in  a  flock,  as  a  rule  it  pays  to 
destroy  old  buildings  and  to  get  rid  of 
all  tH'e  suspected, birds  and  start  fresh 
with  new  stock  in  place  of  trying  to 
cure  the  birds  of  the  disease  or  get  the 
old  buildings  free  of  disease  germs  by 
disinfection. 

For  example,  a  poultryman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance whose  flock  of  layers  con- 
sisted of  about  150  hens  found  that  his 
flock  was  badly  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis, and  his  losses  averaged  fi-om  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  his  layers  each  year 
from  this  disease..  His  poultry  house 
was  fairly  tight  and  warm,  but  was  con- 
structed of  inexpensive  material,  and 
the  germs  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be 
established  in  the  walls,  ceiling,  and 
furnishings  of  the  house  without  much 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any 
practical  means  of  disinfection.  He 
therefore  decided  to  sell  all  of  his  stock 
that  was  fif  for  market,  kill  and  burn 
the  carcasses  of  the  worst  cases,  and 
begin  the  next  spring  with  entirely  new 
stock. 

He  burned  the  poultry  house  en- 
tire, plowed  up  the  foundation  site,  and 
grew  a  crop  of  rye  on  the  site  during 
the  fall.  He  then  built  a  new  poultry 
house  which  was  plastered  throughout, 
sides  and  ceiling,  with  the  exception  of 
three  feet  of  matched  baseboard.  The 
floor  was  made  of  concrete.  He  then 
had  a  house  interior  which  he  could 
easily  and  thoroughly  disinfect  by 
spraying.  In  this  he  established  a  new 
healthy  Hock  of  several  dozen  breeders, 
and  last  spring  hatched  and  raised  suf- 
ficient young  stock  to  give  him  a  new 
flock  of  about  200  layers.  This  poultry- 
man  now  believes  he  can.cont^'ol  the  di^ 
ease  situation  in  his  flock,  and  I  tHink 
he  is  right. 


Laying  or  Colony  House 

By  Frank  W.  Orr 

THIS  combination  of  gable-and-shed 
type  of  poultry  house  has  the  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  more  overhead  room 
for  the  poultryman,  also  better  summer 
ventilation,  than  the  shed-roof  type  of 
house.  But  it  requires  a  little  more 
work  for  construction  and  expense  for 
material. 

A  window  on  the  east  side  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  get  the  early  winter  sun- 
shine and  additional  light  for  gloomy 
days.  A  convenient  size  for  this  type 
of  house  is  12  feet  wide  by  16  feet  deep; 
front  6  feet  high,  ridge  8  feet,  rear  4 
feet.  For  these  dimensions  cut  the 
rafters  6  feet  6  inches  long  for  front 
and  12  feet  for  rear,  to  furnish  plenty 
of  overhang. 

The  bill  for  material  will  not  vary 
much  from  the  following  figures: 

2  pieces  4x4,  16  feet  long. 
2  pieces  4x4,  12  feet  long. 
17  pieces  2x4,  12  feet  long. 
10  pieces  2x4,  18  feet  long. 
2  pieces  2x4,  14  feet  long. 
Matched  flooring,  420  feet  (board  meas- 
ure). 

Matched  boards,  for  siding- and  roof,  600 
feet  (board  measure). 
5  rolls  roofing  paper. 
2  windows. 

2  yards  muslin. 

125  lineal  feet  3-inch  furring  for  curtain 
frames,  etc. 

3  lb  spikes. 
20  lb  nails. 

This  size  poultry  house  will  accommo- 
date about  50  layers,  or  from  500  to  800 


chicks  when  used  for  a  colony  house 
with  a  stove  brooder.  The  approximate 
cost  of  this  building,  including  the  ma- 
terials and  labor,  was  not  far  from  $50 
when  recently  built  by  a  Farm  and 
Fireside  New  Jersey  reader. 


"Hoganizing"  the  Hen 

By  Ef.  K.  Crockell 

/VLL  over  the  country  the  discussion 
-tV  of  the  best  means  of  picking  the 
layers  is  going  on,  and  nearly  every  day 
something  is  being  added  to  the  various 
means  of  making  an  intelligent  selection 
of  the  best  layers  without  going  through 
the  operation  of  trap-nesting. 

At  the  "All-Northwest"  egg-laying 
contest  to  take  place  at  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, there  will  be  an  examination 
made  of  all  the  1,200  hens  entered  in  the 
contest  by  Mr.  Hogan,  a  California 
poultrman,  who  lays  claim  to  being 
able  to  pick  the  best  layers  by  merely 
handling  the  hens.  A  record  will  be 
made  of  the  result  of  each  hen  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Hogan.  Then,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contest,  the  public  will 
be  able  to  learn  just  what  the  opinion 
of  this  specialist  amounts  >to  in  regard 
to  being  able  to  pick  the  best  layers. 
Mr.  Hogan's  system  of  picking  the  lay- 
ers by  handling  them  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "Hoganizing"  the  hens. 


Controls  Deadly  Disease 

WHOLESALE  loss  of  young  chicks 
from  bowel  trouble  has  put  a  lot 
of  poultrymen  out  of  business  in  the 
sections  where  this  disease  has  become 
prevalent.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  has  de- 
voted several  years  at  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  ■^vestigating  this 


W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  is  in  charge  of  poultry 
at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 

contagious  form  of  bowel  trouble,  popu- 
larly known  as  white  diarrhea,  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  L.  F.  Rettger  of  Yale 
University.  They  found  that  th^  infec- 
tion responsible  for  this  fatal  form  of 
bowel  trouble  is  harbored  in  the  ovaries 
of  some  hens  the  eggs  of  which  may  in- 
fect the  chicks  hatched  therefrom. 

By  testing  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
hens  that  are  candidates  for  breeding 
pens,  a  poultryman  can  tell  whether  his 
hens  carry  the  germs  of  infection  of 
this  disease.  More  than  20,000  hens 
have  been  tested  for  Connecticut  farm- 
ers by  the  poultry  department  over 
which  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  supervision. 

Three  of  the  five  Connecticut  egg-lay- 
ing contests  have  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Year  records  of  about 
3,000  hens  have  be§n  secured,  and  the 
high-record  hens  and  their  pi-ogeny  are 
being  scattered  broadcast  for  improve- 
ment in  egg  production.  ' 


Crate  Feeding  Makes  Money 

By  John  Sampson 

INSTEAD  of  letting  the  chickens, 
ducks,  and  geese  remain  on  range 
when  finishing  them  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing market,  place  them  in  a  well-venti- 
lated, slatted  coop  where  they  will  be 
dry  and  comfortable  and  yet  have 
plenty  of  air.  Place  troughs  outside 
the  slatted  coops  where  the  chickens 
can  reach  conveniently,  and  try  a  ra- 
tion of  60  pounds  corn  meal,  40  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  5  pounds  fine  beef 
scraps,  moistened  with  skinmied  milk 
or  buttermilk  in  the  proportion  of  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  to  one 
pound  of  the  dry  feed.  The  best  results 
have  been  secured  by  feeding  this  mix- 
ture twice  a  day  all  the  chickens  will 
clean  up  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutesr  From  two  weeks  to  eighteen 
days  of  this  crate  feeding  is  all  that  is 
generally  found  profitable.  Good  vigor- 
ous stock  will  put  on  a  pound  of  gain 
with,  this  ration  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, at  a  cost  of  about  five  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  plenty 
of  fresh  water  should  be  in  reach  of  the 
crated  poultry. 


In  counting  the  profit  from  geese, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
housing  is  very  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  hens.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
sleeping  place  that  is  tight  on  three 
sides  and  provided  with  plenty  of  dry 
litter.  Vigorous  geese  will  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  their  outside  runs. 


urns 
your 
winter 
into 
June 

DROTHER!  Just  get  your 
fingertips  inside  a  Mayo  10- 
nh  garment  and  feel  that  fleeced 
inner  surface. 

"Velvety,"  say  you.  Right.  Imag- 
ine how  good  it  feels  when  the  icicles 
hang  from  the  house  10  inches  to 
1^  feet  long. 

But  the  velvety  hug  of  Mayo  Un- 
derwear is  due  to  far  more  than  its 
fleeced  inner  surface.  Mayo  has  the 
same  knitting  that's  found  in  dollar 
underwear — ten  ribs  per  inch  instead 
of  8. 

You  can  easily  prove  that  by  put- 
ting a  ruler  next  to  the  fabric  aad 
counting  those  10  ribs. 

Does  that  close,  snug,  10-rib  knitting  turn 
winter  into  June.''  It  does!  Will  it  turn  your 
winter  into- June. It  will!  Get  your  Mayo 
underwear  before  winter  gets  you. 

Men's  Single  Garments  Men's  Union  Suits 

Boys'  Union  Suits 

Those  who  prefer  the  old-style  8-rib  garments  will  find 
Mayo  8-rib  Underwear  an  excellent  value. 


The  same  10-rib  knitting  that's 
found  in  dollar  underwear 

AH  dealers  have  Mayo  Underwear  or  can  very  quickly 
get  it  for  you. 

THE  MAYO  MILLS,  MAY.ODAN,  N.  C. 


"See  that 
knife  and 
plate!" 


The  secret  of  many  successful  dishes  is  ■^■Jj 
the  use  of  the  "Enterprise"  Meat-and- 
Food  Chopper — the  "knife-and-plate" 
machine.  The  "Enterprise'*  four-bladed 
eteel  knife  in  contact  with  the  perfo- 
rated steel  plate  cats  neat  and  all  food  i 
into  dainty, tender  and  delicious  morsels. 
It  doesn't  mangle,  rend,  tear  or  squeeze.  All  the 
rich,  nourishing  juices  are  retained.  With,  it  you 
can  turn  left-overs  into  appetizing  dishes  that  eco- 
nomically help  in  settling  the  question*  "What 
shall  I  have  for  the  next  meal?"  The 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food 
5  Chopper 

Is  stronET,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 
No.  5.  Family  size.  $2.00;  No.lO,  Large  size.  $3.00. 
Y«tr  dealer  can  supply  yon.  Ask  for  "Enterprise" 
and  request  him  to  show  you  the  "knife-and-plate." 
The  "Enterprise"  Food  Chopper  is  lower- 
priced.    Haa  four  cutters.    Small  size.  S1.25; 
Family  size,  SI. SO;    Larce  size,  S2.25. 
Cook  Bookt  **The  Enierprisine  Househeper''*,  200 
tested  recif  es  and  household  hints.  Stnt  for  4cin  stamps, 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  9S  PHILADELPUU 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDW 


In  which  the  truth  of  an  old  adage  is  shown — 
"When  thieves  fall  out  just  men  get  their  dues" 


Hearts  and  Hazards 


Gertrude  Receives  a  Letter  and  Sees  a  Rival 


HERE'S  What  Has  Already  Happened:  Ben  Abbott 
learns  that  Henkel,  a  Chicago  confidence  man,  is  trying 
to  induce  Mr.  Sage,,  Abbott's  employer,  to  invest  heavily  in 
a  scheme  to  manufacture  gasoline  at  a  penny  a  gallon.  Ab-* 
bott  is  in  love  with  Gertrude,  Sage's  daughter,  but,  intoxi- 
cated with  Henkel's  pictures  of  city  life,  she  tells  Abbott 
she  hates  the  farm.  Henkel  tries  to  get  Gertrude's  help  in 
influencing  her  father,  and  Mr.  Sage  orders  Henkel  to 
leave  the  city.  In  talking  to  his  accomplice,  Blackie,  he 
makes  some  unpleasant  remarks  about  Gertrude  and  Ab- 
bott knocks  him  down.  Gertrude  believes  that  Henkel  Was 
attacked  unjustly,  and  has  a  bitter  quarrel  with  her  father. 
Abbott  hears  of  it,  gives  up  his  position,  and  goes  back  to 
his  farm. 


I 


THINK,"  said  Ben,  choosing  his  words  with 
care,  "it's  a  little  because  of  both." 
"You've  heard  of  the  disagreement  between  my 
daughter  and  myself?" 
.Ben  nodded. 
"And  you  know  what  caused  it?" 
"I  heard —   Yes,  I  know  what  caused  it." 
"Then  don't  you  think,"  said  Sage  with  paternal 
persuasion,  "it  would  be  best  to  tell  me  why  you  came 
to  strike  that  hound  in  the  face?" 
Ben  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  whole  trutk,  Mr.  Sage,  in  a  dozen 
words,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  mention  it  to  any- 
body else." 

Sage  nodded  for  him  to  go  ahgad. 

"Well,  I  happened  to  overhear  Henkel  speak  of 
Miss  Sage,  and  I  didn't  like  his  speech.  And  that," 
concluded  Ben,  turning  to  go,  "explains  it  all." 

"But  hold  on!"  cried  Sage,  beside  himself  with  joy. 
"Don't  run  away!  This  changes  the  complexion  of 
the  whole  thing!" 

"I'll  have  to  be  going,"  said  Ben,  freeing  himself 
from  Sage's  detaining  grasp.  "I  haven't  had  my  sup- 
per yet,  and  it's  getting  late — " 

"Well,  by  George,  a  pretty  excuse!  Come  in  and 
eat  with  me,  you  rascal!"  Sage  attempted  to  drag 
him  toward  the  house. 

"No;  I'll  have  to  be- going.  Good  night.  And  don't 
forget,  Mr.  Sage,  that  you  promised  not  to  tell." 

But  Sage's  new-born  delight  did  not  decrease  as  he 
saw  the  enveloping  darkness  swallow  Ben's  powerful 
form.  His  eyes  still  shone,  and  his  heart  filled  with 
content,  the  first  he  had  known  in  upward  .of  a  week. 
For  he  was  thinking: 

"I  didn't  promise !  I  only  nodded.  I  didn't  'say  I 
wouldn't  tell.   And  Ben  should  be  vindicated." 

And  then  he  went  indoors  to  tell 
Gertrude  all  about  it. 

As  Ben  had  predicted,  Gertrude 
would -not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

"He  made  it  all  up,"  she  spirit- 
edly declared,  when  her  father  had 
finished,  "just  as  he  made  up  that 
other  atrocious  story  against  Mr. 
Henkel.  Dad,  I'm  surprised  that 
you  can  still  believe  in  this  man. 
Can't  you  see  he's  simply  adding 
one  slanderous  falsehood  to  an- 
other?" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  protested 
Sage  emphatically;  but  she  would 
not  listen. 

"Mr.  Henkel  is  a  gentleman,"  she 
hurried  on,  "while  this  bumpkin, 
Ben  Abbott,  hasn't  one  single  spark 
of  decency.  His  behavior,  all  the 
way  through  this  disgraceful  affair, 
has  proved  that.  It's  just  like  him, 
after  almost  killing  poor  Mr.  Hen- 
kel, to  hide  behind  my  skirts;  to 
drag  my  name  into  it  and  pretend 
he  was  fighting  for  me.  Who  but  a 
cad  would  do  such  a  thing?  Oh!" 
she  raged,  closing  her  fists,  "I  wish 
I  were  a  man!" 

Sage,  ascending  to  his  room  that 
night,  trod  the  stairs  heavily,  sigh- 
ing at  every  step.  He  paused  while 
removing  his  shoes,  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  thinking.  Suppose 
he  secured  some  proof  besides  Ben's 
word?  Ben's  word,  of  course,  was 
enough  for  him,  but  it  was  obvious 
enough  that  Gertrude  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  on  oath.  If,  therefore,  he 
could  find  another  person  who  had 
overheard  Henkel —  Here  Sage's 
thought  in  that  direction  came  to  a 
close,  retarded  by  the  same  consid- 
eration which  had  made  Ben  silent 
when  repeatedly  urged  to  tell  what 
started  the  fight.  It  would  never 
do  to  have  it  publicly  known  that 
Gertrude's  name  had  been  sullied  at 
large  by  a  drunken  crook  "of  Hen- 
kel's stripe.  From  the  horror  of 
that.  Sage  recoiled  with  loathing, 
and  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  recog- 
nizing the  hopelessness  of  ever  con- 
vincing his  daughter  of  the  truth, 
he  undressed  and  went  dolorously 
to  bed. 

On  his  daughter's  bitter  attitude 
he  said  nothing  to  Ben  next  day, 
nor  the  next.    On  the  dav  after 


By  EDWIN  BAIRD 

PART  V 

that,  Saturday,  Ben  left  the  firm  of  Sage  &  Company, 
never  to  return  there  again. 

The  black  clouds  which  now  obscured  Ben's  horizon 
were  mitigated  by  one  brigh,t  ray  of  sunshine — he 
would  he  able  to  resume  his  chosen  work  at  least  a 
month  earlier  than  he  had  expected. 

His  mother,  enkindled  by  his  enthusiasm,  was  as 
eager  for  the  farm  as  he,  and  preparations  for  re- 
turning moved  forth  apace.  A  tenant  was  found  for 
the  Peoria  cottage ;  the  household  goods  were  packed ; 
Lucy  went  to  Springfield  to  stay  with  Aunt  Ella  till 
school  opened;  and  at  last  Ben  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
started  for  the  railway  station.  It  was  within  walk- 
ing distance,  and  they  went  afoot,  he  with  two  thump- 
ing suit  cases,  she  carrying  the  cage  which  enclosed 
her  canary. 

En  route  they  passed  the  Sages'  home;  and  Ben, 
lifting  his  eyes  that  way,  saw  Gertrude  on  the  ve- 
randa with  a  crowd  of  gay  young  people,  all  making 
-merry  in  the  warm  afternoon.  She,  apparently,  was 
the  merriest  of  all,  and  he  wondered  if  it  was  because 
she  knew  he  was  going  away.  Thereupon  he  was 
overwhelmed"  by  a  rush  of  unhappy  memories  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  drown  in  the  swirl  of  these  last 
few  busy  days. 

But  the  world  wore  a  different  hue,  once  he  was 
established  on  the  farm  again.  Back  in  his  native 
environment — and  it  was  the  only  environment  for 
which  he  really  cared — he  felt  as  a  bird  released  from 
a  trap  to  fly  at  will.  The  harvest  was  beginning,  and 
he  was  busily  occupied  from  dawn  till  dusk.  He  ate 
enormously,  his  mind  always  on  the  work  ahead,  and 
he  went  to  bed  early  and  slept  like  a  child. 

HIS  life  thus  crowded,  there  was  no  room  or  time  - 
for  melancholy 'musing,  but  there  came  periods, 
after  the  second  week,  when  he  looked  sadly  back  over 
all  that  had  happened  since  that  Sunday  afternoon  he 
had  tried  to  say  he  loved  her.  These  jvistful  thoughts 
of  the  past  were  bred  in  solitude,  and  came  only  dur- 
ing the  rare  intervals  in  the  twenty-four  hours  when 
he  was  not  engaged  with  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Sometimes  too,  though  not  often,  when  working  in 
the  fields  he  would  have  the  feeling  that  his  life  was 
not  the  perfect  thing  it  seemed  to  be.  He  was  con- 
scious at  these  times  of  something  lacking — of  a 
vague  yet  undeniable  void. 

Because  of  the  blinding  passion  which  h^d  inflamed 
his  fighting  blood  that  night,  Ben  had  not  discerned 


He  was  leaning  against  a  wire  fence  .tal^dng  with  a  comely  young 


that  Henkel's  words  were  heard  by  another — namely, 
the  furtive-eyed  person  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed.  And,  though  not  disinterested,  Blackie 
was  destined  to  be  the  one  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  Gertrude. 

Descending  to  breakfast  on  a  warm  morning  in  late 
August  sne  discovered  her  parents  discussing  a  mat- 
ter which  patently  concerned  her.  Sage  passed  her 
the  morning  newspaper,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
an  item  on  the  first  page. 

"Read  it,"  he  said  briefly.  "I  think  it'll  interest 
you." 

IT  WAS  about  Henkel  and,  as  she  read,  a  swift  re- 
vulsion went  through  her.  Henkel  had  been  ar- 
rested for  swindling  a  Chicago  woman  out  of  two 
thousand  dollars  in  a  fraudulent  stock  scheme,  and  he 
now  languished  in  the  county  jail  of  that  city. 
"Who's  lying  now?"  chuckled  her  father. 
She  devoted  herself  to  sliced  peaches  and  cream, 
and  said  nothing. 

"Seems  to  me — "  he  began,  but  his  wife,  looking  at 
him  meaningly,  shook  her  head  with  vigor,  and  he 
desisted.   After  all,  there  was  no  use  of  rubbing  it  in. 

Gertrude's  initial  repugnance  changed,  after  break- 
fast, to  a  sense  of  shame — that  she,  who  had  always 
thought  rather  well  of  herself,  could  have  been  in- 
fatuated with  such  a  creature!  And  this  feeling 
crystallized  when  the  postman  came,  bringing  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  in  lead  pencil.  The  enclosure,  simi- 
larly inscribed,  began  without  preliminary: 

i  want  to  wise  you  up  to  something  i  think  you  oughta 
know,  that  guy,  Abott  i  think  his  name  is,  slamed  Henk 
that  night  because  he  herd  Henk  speek  dirt  of  you.  i  wont 
repeet  the  dirt  Henk  said,  but  it  was  enuf  to  make  this 
Abott  all-fired  mad.  i  dont  blame  him  for  what  he  done. 
Henk  is  a  no-good  guy,  he  aint  even  square  with  his  pals, 
i  &  he  was  side  kicks  once  but  he  double-crost  me. 

Folding  the  sheet  of  cheap  paper,  Gertrude  stared 
bitterly  off  into  the  shady  yard,  a  bright  gleam  in  her 
long  dark  eyes.  She  was  breathing  a  bit  more  rapidly 
than  usual,  and  her  under  lip  was  drawn  in  between 
her  teeth. 

Mrs.  Sage,  sitting  near-by  on  the  broad  piazza, 
observed  these  things  from  the  tail  of  her  eye. 
"Who  did  you  hear  from,  dear?" 
Gertrude  unfolded  the  note,  glanced  at  it,  and  after 
a  brief  debate  with  herself  handed  it  silently  to  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Sage  read  it  through, 
but  the  phraseology  puzzled  her. 
I        "Perhaps,"  ventured  Mrs.  Sage, 
after  a  little  pause,  "it  would  be 
^ell  to  let  Ben  know — ", 
^,„,  "Oh,  Mother,"  she  interrupted, 

"I've  been  so  horrid  to  him!  How 
could  he  ever  forgive  me?" 

"You  might  at  least  ask  him  to, 
dear.  I  believe  if  you  asked  Sim  in 
the  right  way — " 

"Couldn't  I  write.  Mother? 
Wouldn't  that  do  just  as  well?" 

"Perhaps.  But  it  would  seem 
more  gracious  if  you  called  on  him 
and  his  mother  at  their  farm." 

Gertrude  made  no  reply  to  this, 
but  sat  brooding  in  a  heavy  silence 
until  her  mother  rose  to  go  indoors. 

She  started  thirty  minutes  later, 
feeling  an  urgent  desire  for  haste, 
now  that  she  had  decided  to  see  the 
ordeal  through.  But  when  she  drew 
near  the  Abbotts'  farm  her  courage! 
began  to  evaporate.  Every  unkind  ' 
thought  she  had  spoken  of  him,' 
every  unjust  act,  was  now  green  in' 
her  mind  and  accusing,  and  she  felt 
she  would  die  rather  than  go  to  him 
with  an  apology  on  her  lips.  No 
apology,  she  firmly  believed,  could 
ever  undo  the  wrong  she  had  done. 

She  drew  within  sight  of  the  two- 
storied  farmhouse,  and  motored 
past  it,  telling  herself  she  would  re- 
turn in  a  minute — or  as  soon  as  she 
had  her  courage  back.  And  then 
she  saw  him.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  wire  fence  which  sepa- 
rated his  farm  from  the  one'ad join- 
ing, and  he  was  talking  with  a 
comely  young  woman,  who  also 
leaned  against  the  fence. 

Immediately  Gertrude,  seeing  a 
way  out,  pounced  upon  this  excuse. 
Of  course,  she  reasoned,  he  would 
not  care  to  be  interrupted  now,  so 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back 
home  and  write  him  a  letter.  She 
left  promptly. 

Ben  meanwhile,  having  glanced 
toward  the  road  and  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  heavily  veiled  young 
woman  in  the  automobile,  turned 
back  to  Carrie  Ortmann,  his  neigh- 
bor's daughter,  and  finished  ex- 
plaining to  her  the  most  efficacious 
way  of  fighting  army  worms. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
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Reward  of  Generosity 

By  Ernest  Bourner  Allen 

VICTOR  HUGO  once  wrote  of  his 
own  reputation  as  "a  little  pufF  of 
smoke,  called  glory,  which  a  summer's 
wind  may  deprive  me  of."  No  wonder 
the  great  leader  of  the  early  Church, 
Paul,  exhorts  his  friends  to  do  nothing 
"through  strife  or  vainglory,  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  count  other 
better  than  himself."  General  O.  O. 
Howard  was  a  man  of  modest  spirit, 
whose  greatness  suffered  nothing  by 
being  generous  and  unselfish.  During 
Shei'man's  campaign  in  the  South,  there 
being  a  change  of  commanders,  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  promoted  to  lead  a 
special  division.  . 

Long  afterward,  on  the  night  before 
the  grand  review  in  Washington,  Sher- 
man sent  for  him: 

"Howard,"  he  said,  "the  political 
friends  of  the  man  you  succeeded  are 
bound  that  he  shall  ride  at  the  head  of 
his  corps,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me 
out." 

"It  is  my  command,"  said  Howard, 
"and  I  am  entitled  to  ride  at  its  head." 

"Of  course  you  are,"  said  Sherman. 
"You  led  them  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas;  but,  Howard,  you  are  a 
Christian,  and  can  stand  the  disap- 
pointment." 

"Putting  it  on  that  ground,  there  is 
but  one  answer:  let  him  ride  at  the 
head  of  the  corps." 

"Yes,  let  him  have  the  honor,"  added 
Sherman,  "but  you  will  report  to  me 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  ride  by  my  side  at 
the  head  of  the  Whole  army." 

Howard  protested,  but  in  vain,  for 
Sherman  gently  but  authoritatively  re- 
plied, "You  are  under  my  orders."  And 
the  next  day,  at  Sherman's  side,  he  led 
in  the  grand  review. 


molested,  while  the  chickens  stood  on 
the  bank  and  looked^  on. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  world  and  her  two 
classes  of  people — those  who  are  in  the 
swim,  and  those  who  are  not.  Like  the 
little  boy,  the  world  shows  partiality  to 
the  swimmers,  and  makes  it  convenient 
for  them  to  relish  the  good  things  they 
desire,  while  those  who  cannot  swim  are 
obliged  to  stand  at  a  distance  and  look 
on. 

The  chickens  were  not  in  the  swim 
because  they  are  not  built  that  way,  but 
people  are  not  in  the  swim  because  they 
lack  the  gumption  to  put  their  wisdom 
to  work.  If  there  had  been  such  a  word 
as  gumption  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  have  said, 
"Gumption  is  the  principal  thing;  there- 
fore get  gumption." 

Every  man  has  it  in  him  to  become 
an  expert  at  something,  if  he  begins 
early  enough  and  keeps  at  it  earnestly 
enough.  He  may  have  dislikes  and 
weaknesses.  Practice  will  make  him 
like  what  he  once  disliked,  and  will 
make  his  weakest  point  his  strongest, 
for  he  shall  practice  strength  into  it. 
Practice  is  wisdom  at  work.  Such  a 
-man  will  be  what  the  world  calls  in  the 
swim,  and  he  shall  have  all  the  good 
things  that  he  desires; 

Get  wisdom,  therefore,  and  put  it  to 
v/ork ! 


^         Wisdom  at  Work 

B  By  'Williain  J.  Burtscher 

fc"\l/ISDOM  is  the.  principal  thing; 

Bf  W  therefore  get  wisdom." 

~  If  he  who  gets  wisdom  does  not  get 
with  it  the  tact  to  do  his  work  in  an 
easier  and  better  way  than  he  has  al- 
ways done  it,  he  still  lacks  the  wisdom 
vOf  putting  his  wisdom  to  work  for  him. 

A  lad  in  southern  Indiana  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  ducks.  At  feeding 
time  his  mother's  chickens  would  show 
bad  table  manners  and  make  it  difficult 
for  the  ducklings  to  get  a  Square  meal. 
So  the  boy  got  wisdom  and  put  it  to 
work  at  once.  He  built  a  platform  in 
the  duck  pond,  on  a  level  with  the  wa- 
ter. On  this  he  scattered  the  feed  for 
the  ducks,  and  the  ducks  swam  to  the 
platform  and  there  ate  their  meals  un- 


The  Little  Singer 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 

RECENTLY,  in  the  leading  church  of 
a  city  of  about  sixty  thousand,  the 
preacher  had  a  little  helper  of  whose 
presence  he  had  not  previously  dreamed. 
The  choir  had  sung  its  anthem.  It  was 
beautiful,  and  those  who  listened  were 
lifted  up  in  spirit  by  the  sweet  notes 
from  the  lips  of  the  men  and  women 
clustering  round  the  great  organ. 

Then  when  the  notes  of  the  instru- 
ment had  died  away  and  all  was  still 
in  the  church,  clear,  soft,  and  beautiful 
on  the  air  rose  the  bird-like  song  of  a 
little  girl.  There  were  no  words  of 
that  sweet  song;  it  was  just  the  trill  of 
a  dear,  innocent  soul;  but  it  did  more  to 
bear  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  those 
who  listened  to  it  heavenward  than  all 
the  greater  choir  had  been  able  to  do. 
Men  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled, 
but  their  eyes  were  soft  with  something 
that  would  not  have  been  there  had  it 
not  been  for  the  music  of  the  child 
voice. 

And  when  the  minister  came  to  take 
up  his  part  in  the  service  of  the  hour, 
he  found  that  the  hearts  of  those  who 
sat  in  the  pews  were  like  well-plowed 
ground,  ready  and  waiting  for  the  seed 
he  was  to,  sow.  Now  and  then  the  pure, 
sweet  voice  would  break  through  the 
preacher's  sermon ;  but  he  did  not  mind 
it,  for  he  knew  well  that  God  had  given 
him  a  helper  such  as  he  never  had  had 
before,  and  that  his  ministry  for  the 
day  never  would  be  forgotten,  and  all 
because  of  a  baby's  song. 

The  ministry  of  a  little  one's  voice! 
Is  there  anything  by  which  to  measure 
this  sacred  influence?  Not  alone  in 
church  but  in  the  home,  your  home  and 
mine,  all  that  is  good  and  best  in  life  is 
wooing  us  through  the  lips  of  the  wee 
ones  that  have  been  lent  to  us  for  a 
little  while.  Shall  we  not  listen?  These 
are  songs  by  which  God  wants  to  win  us 
back  home. 


Have  You  Entered? 


ON  PAGE  24  of  this  issue,  readers 
will  find  five  pictures  representing 
farm  implements,  machine  parts,  or  me- 
chanical terms,  and  presented  without 
titles  having  been  selected  for  them. 
These  are  fiive  of  fifty  pictures  consti- 
tuting the  Farm  Implements  Puzzle 
Game  being  conducted  by  this  publica- 
tion. If  you  have  not  yet  started  play- 
ing the  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game, 
we  would  urge  that  you  send  in  the 
blank  below  or,  better  still,  turn  to  page 
24  and  fill  out  the  subscription  coupon 
appearing  there. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  all 
details,  information,  and  instructions 
free.  The  subscription  coupon  on  page 
24  will  bring  you  all  the  needed  materi- 


als, reference  books,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Every,  reader  of  this  paper,  and  all 
others  who  are  not  readers,  are  invited 
to  play  .this  most  fascinating  pictorial 
pastime,  and  the  substantial  sum  of 
$3,500  will  be  divided  among  400  per- 
sons who  play  the  best.  The  award 
offered  for  the  best  set  of  title  sugges- 
tions is  $1,000,  and  the  other  399  awards 
range  from  $500  down  to  $1. 

Turn  to  page  24  now  and  look  at  the 
pictures  appearing  there.  We  are  sure 
they  will  interest  you,  and  we  are  sure, 
also,  that  you  will  immediately  think 
out  titles  for  them,  so  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  urge  you  to  send  in  one  of 
the  two  blanks,  either  the  one  below  or 
the  one  on  page  24. 


Free  Information  Coupon 


Farm  and  Fuieside, 

Springfield^  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  folder  and  full  information  regarding  the  playing  of 
The  Farm  Implements  Fuzzis  Game. 

Name   

P.  O  

St.  or  R.  F.  D    State   

This  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 


Men- 
Put  a  Maytag  Washer  In 
Your  Home  This  Christmas 

Again  the  spirit  of  the  Gentle  Prince  wells  in  the  heart 
of  mankind  and  touches  all  with  its  potent  tenderness. 

Again  the  age-old  problem  of  what  to  give,  ruffles  the  seren- 
ity of  the  season.  Yet  the  problem  is  not  difficult  of  solution. 
As  the  tendency  today  is  gifts  of  practical,  permanent  worth, 
nothing  would  be  more  acceptable,  more  appreciated  by 
Wife  or  Mother  thari  a 


It's  a  gift  that  becomes  a  permanent  utility  in  the 
home  through  constant  unvarying  service.  To  it  can  be 
entrusted  the  dainty  garments  and  linens  that  require  real 
care  in  laundering. 

Safe-Simple-Thorougli 

It's  absolutely  safe — simple — and  thorough  in  its  work. 
Its  wonderful  little  engine  operates  on  gas  or  gasoline — starts 
instantly  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot.  It  has  a  belt 
wheel  that  enables  it  to  run  a  churn — ice  cream  freezer — 
cream  separator — bone  grinder — any  small  machinery,  while 
washing  and  wringing,  if  desired- 

Sold  Under  a  Positive  Three 
Year  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

JVIPNt  We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  Maytag.  So  let  us  send 
'  •  you  a  "Maytag  Laundry  ManuaV.  It  is  absolutely  free,  and 
we  feel  sure  it  will  prove  that  the  Maytag  is  the  ideal  Christmas-  gift.  We 
can  arrange  to  make  delivery  at  date  and  place  desired.  As  Christmas  is 
only  a  little  way  olF,  write  now. 

THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  Dept.  75,  Newton,  la. 

BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
Thvrc  im  a  Maytag  Washtr  of  every  type — hand — power 
driven — electric — all  built  to  the  enviable  Maytag  Standard  26 

DEALERS:  Our  proposition  will  interest  you.  Writel 
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Kidnapping  a  Cook 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDH 


Slushy  Slim  could  not  resist  the  poetic  possibilities 
of  the  occasion  and,  gazing  sentimentally  at  the  float- 
ing ice,  recited: 

"Just  tell  that  schoolmarm  I  died  well, 
If  I  should  drown  and  go  to  " 

He  looked  dripping  and  unpoetical  as  he  came  up 
and  mopped  his  face  with  a  dusky  handkerchief.  He 
got  a  fancy  "18." 

Bachy  scored  a  wiggly  "20,"  and  then  everyone 
called  for  old  Toothpicks.  He  positively  refused  to 
submit  to  the  test.  They  had  to  pick  him  up  bodily, 
grab  his  hat  off,  and  forcibly  stick  his  head  in.  Once 
in,  he  stayed,,  as  if 
determined  to  drown. 

"Fifteen, "sang  Bliz- 
zard; "twenty  .  .  . 
gee-ee!  .  .  .  twenty- 
five — I  believe  he  is 
wantin'  to  drovra  .  .  . 
thirty  .  .  .  thirty-fi — 
Oh,  his  years  is  blue, 
pull  him  out,  boys!" 

They  had  to  admin- 
ister a  whole  quart  of 
whisky  to  restore  him 
to  consciousness  and 
the  joys  of  living. 

"Now,  none  of  the 
rest  of  you  hadn't  bet- 
ter try  no  such  sui- 
cides, we  ain't  got 
enough  whisky  left  to 
go  round.    Next — " 

"Oh,  Frizzly  Fred- 
dy !  Let's  see  what  he 
can  do." 

Frizzly  ran  his  big 
brown  hand  through 
his  hair,  shredding  the 
blond  curls  that  lay 
on  his  forehead,  the 
red  surged  his  cheeks, 
and  his  bright  eyes 
were  shut  tight.  En- 
thusiastically he 
ducked,  choked,  stran- 
gled ;  enthusiastically  • 
he  bumped  his  head 
on  the  bottom  and 
bounced  up,  terrified. 

"Three  seconds  !" 
howled   big  Blizzard. 

The  bachelors  were 
hilarious ;  they  danced  and  roared  and  slapped  Frizzly 
on  the  back,  expressing  their  sympathy: 

"Poor  old  cuss!" 

"A  sad  thing,  sure!" 

"You  got  my  prayers,  child." 

To  all  of  which,  Frizzly  smiled  a  rather  jaded  smile 
and  tried  to  appear  lighthearted. 

"Oh,  you  fellows  is  only  jealous.  I  wanted  to  go 
all  the  time,  that's  why  I  suggested  it."  And  then 
further  to  prove  his  unconcern,  he  boldly  started  up 
the  ranch  anthem:  "Oh,  my  coffee  tastes  like  glue- 
00-00."  But  his  voice  sounded  artificial  and  chokeful, 
and  completely  squeaked  away  at  the  end  of  the  line 
into  a  long,  long  sigh. 

"Never  mind,  old  snick,"  consoled  Blizzard,  "you 
don't  have  to  tell  us  how  badly  you  feel;  we  all  know." 

"But  say,"  from  Gloomy,  "he'll  have  to  take  a  shave 
if  he's  goin'  to  pose  as  the  ad  for  this  here  concern. 
Why,  his  face  looks  like  a  porcupine  what's  rolled  in 
sheep's  wool." 

"He  does  Jook  fierce,  but  it's  too  big  a  job  for  me," 
declared  Bachy.  They  took  out  the  three  rusty  camp 
razors,  stropped  them  on  the  legs  of  their  overalls, 
and  started  to  operate. 

"You're  cuttin'  me  all  to  Hamburger,"  complained 
the  victim. 

"Oh,  well,  the  schoolmarm  won't  mind;  these  little 
gashes  only  emphasizes  your  looks  and  proves  you've 
been  through  the  process." 

Frizzly  spent  a  night  of  wild,  strange  dreams  and 
morbid  hallucinations.  His  bunk  was  the  top  one. 
All  night  he  pitched  and  groaned.  At  first  he  decided 
to  shoot  himself;  then,  becoming  calmer,  he  resolved 
simply  to  disappear  forever.  More  tossing,  and 
moaning — no,  he'd  do  it;  "by  gosh,"  he  would,  he'd 
show  them  what  a  lady-f etcher  he  was. 

He'd  threaten  her  with  a  gun.  The  idea  was  atro- 
cious, Frizzly  gasped  with  the  shame  of  it.  He'd  beg 
her  on  his  knees,  his  face  burned  with  the  embarrass- 
ment of  it.  No,  he  must  make  up  a  sad, -sad  speech, 
a  speech  that  would  make  an  icicle  cry  like  a  baby. 
He'd  say  .  .  . 

Here  Frizzly  dozed,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 
came  clattering  down  to  the  floor,  interrupting  Bliz- 
zard in  the  middle  of  a  long-drawn  melodious  snore. 
Blizzard  rubbed  his  eyes:  "Darn  you,  a-tryin'  to 
commit  suicide,  are  you?"  He  grabbed  his  lariat,  tied 
Frizzly  hand  and  foot,  and  compelled  him  to  sleep 
under  the  table  the  rest  of  the  night. 

MISS  WEEKS,  the  pale  little  "schoolmarm"  at  Big 
Breezes,  was  trying  to  close  up  her  small  log 
schoolhouse.  It  was  almost  dusk  and  Christmas  Eve. 
The  snow  had  drifted  in  and  frozen  on  the  door  sill. 
Miss  Weeks  was  heroically  chopping  at  the  ice  with 
the  school  ax.  Suddenly  a  horseman  appeared  in  the 
yard  and  rode  right  up  to  the  door.  He  wore  shaggy 
wolf  chaps  and  a  six-shooter;  there  was  a  festive  red 
handkerchief  knotted  around  his  throat  and  great 
scarlet  scratches  on  his  cheeks.  His  expression  was 
startling. 

"It  ain't  the  right  and  poetic  way  to  deal  with  the 
ladies;  but,  by  gosh,  it's  the  only  way  I  ever  learned 
to  get  what  I  wants." 

This  mumbled  observation  greatly  alarmed  the 
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schoolmarm.  She  frantically  dropped  her  ax  and 
started  off. 

But  it  was  too  late ;  a  skillfully  hurled  lariat  pinned 
her  arms  to  her  sides,  and  a  strong  but  trembling 
cow-puncher's  arm  reached  down  and  raised  her  to 
the  saddle. 

The  schoolmarm  screamed,  and  fought  desperately. 

"Now,  woman,  do  shut  up,"  he  consoled  as  he 
slipped  behind  and  dug  his  spurs  into  the  horse, 
"you're  only  scaring  the  bronc." 

Miss  Weeks  but  screamed  the  harder  and,  suddenly 
turning,  grabbed  Frizzly  by  his  front  curls  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  she  menacingly  flourished  a 
hairpin. 


Then  the  bachelors  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  slippery  snow  of  the  bunkhouse.    With  cowhoms  blowing  and  coal- 
oil  cans  beating,  they  seemed  armed  to  the  teeth  with  welcome 

"Let  me  go,  you  crazy  man !   Let  me  go,  you  wicked 
brute,  you  dreadful,  you — you!    You  just  let  me  go,  I 


say 
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"Lord,  woman,  you  think  I'm  going  to  leave  you  go 
now,  since  I  got  you?  No,  not  for  all  the  hair  on  my 
skull." 

Just  then  the  broncho  gave  one  wild  jump  and 
tried  to  stand  on  his  head.  The  schoolmarm  grabbed 
the  horse  by  the  mane  and  hung  on  frantically. 

"Go  easy,  now,  he's  clear  gentle,  ain't  used  to  pack- 
in'  double,  that's  all.  Keep  still  and  hang  on  to  the 
horn.  Now,  there,  he's  gettin'  all  right —  Ain't  used 
to  women's  screamin'  around  and  pullin'  his  hair, 
that's  all." 

THE  little  schoolmarm  began  to  sob  hysterically  on 
the  horse's  mane.    Her  hair  had  blown  loose  and 
was  blowing  back  into  Frizzly's  face  a^id  eyes. 

"Good  morning  glory!"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"Gee,  ain't  women  a  conglomeration!  And  I've 
knowed  men  what  actually  married  them  so  as  they 
could  have  them  around  all  the  time — " 

"Let  me  go,  please,  please!"  pleaded  the  school- 
marm, beginning  to  cry.  "I'm  afraid,  oh,  I'm  afraid 
of  you." 

"Oh,  don't  cry,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  cry.  Can't 
you  see  I  ain't  used  to  womens?  Poor  little  scrub,  you 
had  ought  to  know  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  nothin'.  I 
made  up  some  beautiful  arguments  all  along  the  road, 
but  when  I  seen  you,  somehow  it  all  went  clear  down 
to  my  feet,  and  my  tongue  wouldn't  get  hold  on  it  no 
way.  I  was  scared  to  spiders  that  I  wouldn't  get  you, 
so  I  done  the  only  sure  way." 
•  The  schoolmarm  forgot  to  weep,  to  Frizzly's  en- 
courar  Ment. 

"Now,  if  you'll  shet  up  a  minute  and  behave  peace- 
ful, I'll  try  to  tell  you  about  it.  You  see,  every  Christ- 
mas before  this  we've  been  able  to  git  off  and  ride 
down  to  Blizzard's  Roost  and  git  awful  happy  drunk." 

"Drunk  on  Christmas!"  The  schoolmarm  was 
scandalized. 

"Now,  ain't  it  a  heathen  shame?  But  what  you 
expect?  Maybe  a  nice  lady  like  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand how  a  bunch  of  roughs  like  us  gits  awful  starv- 
in'  hungry  this  time  of  year.  You  had  oughter  seen 
the  fine  Christmas  feeds  my  ma  could  fetch  up  back 
there  in  Iowa.  And,  mind  you,  I  ain't  had  a  roarin' 
good  meal  for  fourteen  years- — fourteen  years.  Now, 
I  can  stand  any  old  kind  of  grub  all  the  year  round, 
but,  by  gosh,  my  stomick  plumb  refuses  to  eat  burnt 
bacon  and  soggy  spuds  for  Merry  Christmas  dinner. 
And  that's  what  makes  all  the  trouble.  Everybody 
feels  like  they've  got  to  treat  Christmas  kind  of 
special,  don't  they?  Well,  being  as  we  can't  git  no 
particular  grub  celebratin'  for  the  day,  we  all  jist  gits 
special  drunk." 

He  paused  eloquently;  the  schoolmarm  ceased  to 
pull  his  hair.   Thus  encouraged,  he  proceeded : 

"Them  old  roughs  is  got  their  teeth  all  sharpened 
for  a  real  good  feed,  and  if  I  don't  fetch  the  cook, 
why,  gosh,  woman,  they  might  make  me  do  all  the 
cookin'  forever,"  Frizzlv  moaned.  "But  I'll  take  you 
back,  if  you  say  so.  I'll  take  you  clear  back,  if  you 
don't  want  to  go." 

Frizzly's  tale  was  picturesque  and  pitiful,  and  the 


little  schoolmarm  was  "touch-hearted."  She  ceased 
crying  altogether,  and  looked  back  at  Frizzly. 

"The  poor  old  roughs,  I'm  sorry  for  them;  I  only 
had  some  ribbon  to  run  through-,  an  embroidery  bag 
anyhow,  and  that  can  wait  till  New  Year's.  Yes,  111 
go  with  you,  your  mouth  looks  so  avirful  honest  around 
the  corners." 

"Gosh,  gee,  you  little  spark  of  heaven!  I  could 
hug  you  for  that —  No,  I  mean — I  mean  I'm  awfully 
obliged,  and  you're  the  real  dope.  Excuse  me,  I  didn't 
mean  that  first  at  all.  I — I  was  just  crazy  excited. 
My,  but  them  fellows  will  be  niggled!  They'll  treat 
you  like  a  chiny  cup  with  flowers." 

It  had  begun  to  grow  very  dark ;  the  horse  hobbled 

along  in  the  uncertain 
snow  and  slipped  on 
the  pools  of  ice.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  gray  snow  and 
gray  sky;  there  was 
no  mark  of  a  road, 
only  Frizzly's  faint 
trail  of  the  morning 
showed  them  the  way. 
The  wind  had  risen 
and  storm  clouds  hung 
over  the  earth  in  huge 
clots;  a  few  warning 
flakes  fell  decidedly. 

"It's  goin'  to  '  be  ,a 
freak  of  a  night.  We'll 
stop  at  Snuggins's 
road  house.  You  know 
Mrs.  Snuggins,  and  I 
told  her  to  expect  you. 
It'll  be  eleven  before 
we  get  there.  Ain't  you 
cold?  Well,  by  gosh, 
I  bet  your  years  is 
plumb  freezin'.  Didn't 
you  have  no  vaccina- 
tor, a  hood,  a  mosquito 
netting — you  know, 
one  of  them  there 
things  what  goes  over 
your  head?" 

"Yes,  I  had  a  veil, 
but  it  went  when  the 
horse  was  cutting  up." 

"Oh,  you  poor  little 
smudge !  Maybe  I  can 
join  this  here  around 
you  somewhere,"  and 
he  began  to  tug  at  the 
knot  in  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief. The  cow-punchers  had  tied  it  tight;  they, 
knew  how  he  despised  that  "profane"  shade  of  red. 

"Wonder  what  them  old  crusts  would  think,"  he 
mused,  "seein'  their  best  broncho  man  a-knotti^'  up  a 
lady's  head.  Maybe  I've  got  some  lady  talent  in  me 
after  all."  Frizzly  smiled,  well  contented  with  him- 
self. He  began  to  feel  glad  that  Providence  had 
chosen  him  for  the  task  of  "f etchin'  the  lady."  "Now, 
is  that  better?  Here,  slip  on  this  here  fur  coat,  you 
ain't  half  wrapped  up  for  this  weather.  It's  a  shame! 
I'm  a  plumb  savage,  a-keepin'  a  little  scrub  like  yon, 
up  so  late  in  the  cold." 

"Oh,  that  don't  matter.  You  see,  back  in  Missouri, 
my  pa  keeps  a  dairy,  and  lots  of  nights  I  was  eleven 
o'clock  a-milking." 

"Oh,  you  poor  little  smudge!  No  wonder  you  starts 
teachin'." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  ain't  a  real  teacher;  but  milking 
twelve  cows  twicet  a  day  was  some  hard  in  the  win- 
ter, and  I  began  to  get  petered  out  and  pale,  and  I 
coughed  all  the  time.  So  Tny  mother  she  writes  to 
Miss  Jonesy,  my  aunt  at  Big  Breezes,  about  me.  You 
know  what  a  terrible  rep  that  school  has;  they 
couldn't  get  nobody  to  teach  it.  So  my  aunt,  who  has 
a  pull,  tells  them  trustees  how  smart  I  always  was  at 
school,  so  they  decides  to  take  me.  It's  a  cinch  that  I 
can't  pass  them  teacher  exams  next  month,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  county  sup  will  ditch  me."  It  ended  in 
a  trembling  sigh. 

"Oh,  you  poor  little  sugar!  And  then  what  will 
you  do!" 

"I  figure  that  my  pa  still  has  them  twelve  cows. 
After  all,  I  can't  see  much  choice  milking  twelve  gen- 
tle cows  twicet  a  day  an^  licking  twelve  tough  ki3s 
twicet  a  day.  You  know  what  those  boys  did?  One 
morning 'when  it  was  twenty  below  zero  they  stuffed- 
the  stovepipe  full  of  rocks.    I — I  nearly  froze." 

"Gee-ee,  I'd  like  to  git  hold  of  that  bunch  oncet, 
wouldn't  I  brand  their  hides,  a-treatin'  a  poor  little 
thin,  wore-out  woman  that-a-way !  You  know  I  went 
to  school  oncet.  I  got  in  the  seventh  grade.  Never 
could  see  no  sense  in  that  there  grammar.  Miss 
Smack,  she  was  that  kind  of  a  schoolmarm  what  all 
the  time  jags  at  a  fellow.  So  one  day  I  ties  her  up 
and  lowers  her  into  the  well.-  Wouldn't  have  hurt  the 
little  cuss  for  nothin',  just  wanted  to  give  her  a  good 
duckin'.  Lord,  but  she  was  mad!  So  I  quit.  I've 
sure  felt  awful  ashamed  ever  since,  and,  you  know, 
I've  always  wanted  to  treat  some  schoolmarm  very 
special  to  get  even." 

FRIZZLY  caught  up  his  breath;  he  felt  that  he  was 
getting  too  familiar  for  a  mere  cow-puncher. 
"You  sure  you're  warm  enough?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Say,  I'm  sorry  I  cut  up  like  that  at  first, 
for  I  believe  you're  the  only  person  in  my  whole  life 
that  ever  cared  whether  I  was  warm  enough  or  not." 

For  a  long  time  they  rode  in  silence,  the  wind  howl- 
ing and  blowing  great  gulps  of  snow  in  their  faces.  It 
was  growing  very  cold;  the  little  schoolmarm  held 
her  mittened  hand  over  her  nose.  Frizzly,  suffering 
without  his  fur  coat,  kept  beating  his  arms  against 
his  body.  Finally  a  blurred  glow  in  the  blackness 
announced  Snuggins's  road  house;  then,  by  way  of 
conversation.  Frizzly  remarked: 
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"Cows  is  nice,  I  think." 
"Yes,  so  do  I — Missouri  cows." 
"Well,  Montana  cows  is  just  as  nice. 
Excuse  me  for  sayin'  it  so  pert,  but  it's 
real  solid  comfort  to  meet  a  schoolmarm 
what  knows  all  about  cows ; '  most  of 
them  is  so  darn  ignorant  about  every- 
thing." 

It  was  nearly  ten  on  that  bleak 
Christmas  morning  when  Frizzly  and 
the  schoolmarm  came  in  sight  of  the 
cow  camp.  The  heavy  snow  of  the  night 
before  had  made  traveling  difficult  as 
well  as  dangerous.  Twice  they  lost  the 
solid  road,  and  the  heavily  loaded  horse 
fell  several  times  in  the  loose  drifts, 
once  upsetting  both  its  riders. 

"Was  you  scared?"  asked  Frizzly  as 
he  helped  her  on  the  trembling  horse 
while  he  wallowed  along  in  two  feet  of 
snow  trying  to  locate  the  road. 

"Lord,  no,  I  wasn't  scared  with  you 
along."  And  Frizzly's  heart  squirmed 
and  his  breathing  almost  choked  him, 
like  it  sometimes  did  when  his  cattle 
started  to  stampede. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  weather  the  cow- 
punchers  at  the  camp  had  risen  at 
three.  Part  had  gone  hunting  on  skiis 
while  the  rest  fed  the  cattle  and  washed 
their  superfluous  clothing,  which  was 
curled  up  on  the  fence,  stiff  and  frozen. 

Buckskin,  who  for  hours  had  been 
"drivin'  his  eyes"  up  the  road,  saw  the 
pair  approaching.  He  announced  pom- 
pously: 

"The  interview  is  perambulating,  me 
friends  and  country  fellows." 

Then  the  bachelors  crawled  to  the  top 
of  the  slippery  snow  of  the  bunkhouse. 
With  cowhorns  blowing  and  coal-oil 
cans  beating,  they  seemed  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  welcome. 

As  Frizzly  and  the  schoolmarm  came 
within  hearing,  everyone  shouted: 

"Long  live  broiled  chicken!"  "Huryah 
for  Christmas  dinner!"  "By  jinks,  for 
roasted  venison!"  "By  gosh,  for  the 
little  schoolmarm  cook!". 

Old  Buckskin,  the  only  one  experi- 
enced enough  with  "ladies'  sentiments," 
formed  the  reception  committee. 

'Say,  ain't  it  cold!"  he  remarked  tim- 
idly. "We  was  awful  scared  you 
wouldn't  get  here;  the  blizzard  was  so 
bad  I  couldn't  see  me  own  face  across 
the  road.  Gosh,  I  believe  you're  aU 
froze!  Your  years  is  clear  blue.  You 
!  poor  little  whistler,  it's  a  plumb  shame !" 
With  such  words  of  .comfort  he  led 
lier  into  the  kitchen,  while  the  others 
went  with  Frizzly  to  the  barn  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  to  hear  the  details. 

The  dinner  preparations  were  soon  in 
full  blast.  All  the  cowboys  liked  the 
schoolmarm  at  the  "first  slick."  For  a 
while  they  stood  off  bashfully  and 
nudged  each  other  gleefully  as  the  new 
savory  odors  broke  loose  in  the  kitchen. 

Then  Gloomy  Gilbert  found  courage 
to  "fetch  a  bucket  of  water,"  and  Bachy, 
seeing  her  laboring  over  a  greasy  pie 
tin,  offered  to  scour  it  with  ashes.  -Bliz- 
zard boldly  pinched  a  bit  of  icing  off 
the  cake,  and  when  caught  apologized 
that  he  couldn't  help  it,  that  "them 
smells  made  his  appetite  go  ritvin' 
crazy." 

Then  Frizzly  Freddy,  who  had  been 
standing  aloof  watching  every  move  of 
the  schoolmarm,  grew  rather  apprehen- 
sive about  his  "stand-in,"  and  suddenly 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  scrubbing 
the  kitchen. 

"I  can't  remember  its  ever  bein' 
scrubbed  in  my  lifetime,"  he  declared, 
"and  I'd  just  like  to  see  it  all  wet  once." 

Although  the  cow-puncher's  methods 
of  scrubbing  were  bold  and  reckless, 
they  were  not  very  efficient.  First,  he 
poured  about  ten  bucketfuls  of  water 
on  the  floor,  two  in  each  comer  and  two 
in  the  middle;  then  he  proceeded  to 
soak  it  up  with  an  old  pair  of  pajamas — 
the  sole  leavings  of  an  escaped  tender- 
foot. 

Each  cow-puncher  that  happened  to 
pass  the  "scrub-maid"  administered  a 
friendly  kick  and  made  some  appropri- 
ate remark : 

"Well,  old  boy,  how's  the  water  to- 
day:" 

"You  had  ought  to  try  swimmin'  on 
your  back." 

"You  might  use  a  life  preserver,  old 
Friz!" 

To  each  of  these  familiarities  Friz- 
zly's only  reply  was  to  try  to  trip  the 
culprit,  roll  him  in  the  water,  and  wash 
his  face  with  the  soapy  pajamas. 

Very  much  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Frizzly's  mad  operations  did  not  get  the 
schoolmarm  the  least  bit  flurried.  She 
stepped  carefully  about  the  room,  her 
arms  floured  up  to  the  elbows,  carrying 
with  her  the  delusive  suggestion  of 
mincemeat  and  cake,  and  stuffing  and 
broiled  sage  hens,  and  baked  potatoes 
and  oyster  stew,  and  hot  biscuit  and 
roast  venison — ^all  rolled  into  one  deli- 
cious, tightly  packed  little  whiff. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  "bustingest 
roar  of  a  dinner  yet,"  as  Blizzard  de- 
clared. They  ate  and  ate  and  ate — 
and — ate,  rising  in  their  chairs  to  in- 
crease their  reach,  and  making  big 
swoops  for. the  food.  Nobody  spoke  un- 
til Blizzard,  passing  his  fork  for  an- 
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other  hunk  of  venison  and  a  half  pie, 
learned  that  there  was  none  to  be  had. 

"Well,  by.  gosh,  what's  become  of  it?" 
he  demanded  threateningly;  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know. 

"Well,  anyhow,  it  was  the  best  meal  I 
ever  et  in  my  whole  blamed  life,"  de- 
clared Buckskin,  "and  I  only  ate  twice 
too  much." 

After  dinner  the  cowboys  got  out 
their  pipes  and  began  smoking,  so  the 
little  schoolmarm,  feeling  herself  su- 
perfluous, put  on  Frizzly's  fur  coat  and 
softly  stole  out. 

The  long  level  of  thin  winter  sunlight 
came  in  at  the  window  and  glowed  for  a 
while  on  the  wet  floor,  then  it  coldly 
touched  the  roof,  then  slowly  crept  up  to 
shine  on  the  tops  of  the  far-off  hills. 
The  fire  crackled  and  died  out,  the  tea- 
kettle sizzled  and  went  dry,  the  grease 
on  the  chicken  gravy  turned  cold,  then 
white,  then  solid. 

Slowly  the  cow-punchers  began  to 
come  to  with  bellowing  yawns  and 
creaking  stretches. 

"Well,"  sighed  Curly,  "Merry  Christ- 
mas is  about  over,  boys.  It'll  take  two 
hours  to  feed  them  beefs,  and  then 
somebody '11  have  to  think  about  cookin' 
supper." 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  like  workin'  none, 
I'm  too  sick,"  declared  Toothpicks,  pull- 
ing fiercely  on  his  long  beard,  "and  I 
can't  never  come  down  to  ordinary  grub 
again.  I  guess  I'll  take  that  school- 
marm home." 

"Not  while  I'm  top  of  the  ground  you 
won't,"  thundered  Buckskin.  "Nobodyll 
jump  my  stand-in." 

"And  what  about  old  Friz?"  asked 
someone.   "He  brung  her." 

Everyone  looked  at  the  spot  on  the  oil- 
cloth that  should  have  been  occupied  by 
Frizzly's  feet.   It  was  clean  and  vacant. 

"That  blifferin',  blasterin',  damigan 
smarty,"  roared  Buckskin.  "To  run  off 
with  our  schoolmarm  and  talk  to  her  all 
by  hisself ." 

"And  jist  for  that," — Slushy  was 
buckling  on  his  six-shooter, — "jist  for 
that  I'm  a-goin'  to  hold  up  that  old 
heart-splitter  and  ask  the  schoolmarm 
to  leave  me  fetch  her  home." 

"Not  while  I'm  top  of  the  ground!" 

"Not  if  I  can  beat  you  to  it,  you 
ain't!" 

They  all  slung  on  their  guns  and 
rushed  pell-mell  through  the  door.  Rush- 
ing '  around  the  barn  they  came  to  a 
sudden  halt.  There,  on  the  fence  of  the 
cow  pen,  sat  Frizzly  and  the  school- 
marm. 

"Gosh!"  muttered  Blizzard.  "I  bet 
they're  stewin'  up  some  josh  to  make  a 
fool  out  of  our  pack.-  Let's  pad-foot 
into  that  snow  bank  and  listen.  If  I 
hears  anything  suspicious,  I  hollers 
'damned  biscuit,'  then  every  fellow  let 
loose  his  gun." 

Then  the  stooping  line  of  cow-punch- 
ers, each  with  his  finger  linked  into  the 
cartridge  belt  of  the  one  ahead,  crept 
like  a  huge  loose  caterpillar  into  the 
white  noiselessness  of  the  snowdrift. 

"Now,  ain't  them  nice  cows?"  in- 
quired Frizzly  boldly. 

"Just  grand,"  chirped  the  school- 
marm. 

"Well,  they's  plumb  full  of  yaller 
cream.   Ain't  this  a  fine  ranch?" 
"You  bet  it  is!" 

"One  third  of  it  is  mine.  Would  yotr 
like  to — to — teach  here?" 

"Sure  thing.   Yon  got  a  school  here?" 

"We're  needin'  a  teacher  in  this  dis- 
trict, I'm  figurin'." 

"What  salary?"  continued  Miss  Weeks 
practically. 

* 

"ALL  I  got," — gaspy.  "You  can  see  I 
r\  don't  know  nothing  about  women, 
but  I'd  try  to  treat  you  good." 

"Gosh!"  sputtered  the  listening  cow- 
punchers,  "Gosh!" 

The  little  schoolmarm  looked  at  Friz- 
zly searchingly,  confidently.  It  set  his 
heart  to  wiggling  deliciously. 

"You  mean — ^you  mean — a  school  for 
just  one?" 

Frizzly's  br^th  fairly  choked  in  his 
throat.  He  wondered  if  he  could  ever 
speak  again. 

"Yes,  but  he's — he's  a  awful  dam 
tough  one!" — hoarsely,  faintly. 

"Don't  you  think?"  she  began,  and 
her  voice  seemed  to  wobble  too,  "don't 
you  think  he  co\ild  be  civilized,  say,  with 
mince  pie  and  table  napkins  and  Scrip- 
ture readings?" 

There  was  a  short  silence,  in  which 
the  little  schoolmarm  rubbed  her  head 
cuddlingly  against  Frizzly's  sleeve. 
Then : 

'•Say,  you  know,  I  like  them  old 
roughs.  It  did  me  some  good  to  see 
them  enjoy  that  dinner,  and  I  do  love  to 
cook.  Can't  we  just  live  here  and  let  me 
make  pies  for  all  of  them  every  day?" 

The  snowdrift  exploded  suddenly  with 
a  great  yell,  while  six  big  pistols  went 
off  in  the  crisp  Christmas  air — ^while  six 
big  cow-punchers  beat  a  hasty  retreat: 

"Gosh    for    mince    pie    and  Merry 
Christmas  every  day!" 
-"Three  shots  for  Frizzly  that's  the 
schoolmarm  masher!" 

"Three  drinks  for  the  little  school- 
marm cook — she's  the  devil  of  an  angel!" 
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MANDOLIN.  GUITAR  OR  CORNET 


We  bftve  a  wonderfTil  new  system  of  teachmg  note  muatc  by 
ma.ll  To  first  pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  tt  920  superb 
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LEARN  MUSIC 

AT  HOME! 

Speeial  offer — Easy  Lessons  Free — Piano,  Organ.  Violin, 
Banjo,  Mandcdin,  Guitar,  Cornet,  Harp,  Cello,  Clarinet,  Fio- 
colo,  Trombone,  Fhite  or  to  aing.  Yott  pay  only  for  music  and 
postage — whicb  is  smaU.  No  extras.  Beginners  or  advanced 
pupils.  Plain,  simple,  systematic.  1 6  years' success.  Start  at 
once.  Send  your  name  and  get  free  booklet  by  return  mail.  Ad- 
dress U.  S.  School  of  Music.  Box  212,  225  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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3  catalogs— please  say  which  you  want. 
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New  Catalog 
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book  and  find  out 
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Make  Your  Underwear 
Money  Work  Harder 

it's  almost  unbelievable  that 
this  sturdy  Hanes  Underwear 
is  sold  at  75c  a  garment  and 
$1.50  a  union  suit.  But  it's 
true,  and  during  war- time,  too, 
when  prices  have  gone  way  up. 

You  get  double  worth, 
double  wear,  plenty  of  warmth 
and  comfort  and  no  itching 
from  the  clean,  soft  cotton  in 


75c 
!per 
Garment 


HAKES 


$1.50 
per 
Union  Suit 


Hanes  Utdon  Suftt  have  a 
ComfortableClosed  Crotch  that 
stays  dosed;  Elastic  Shoulders 
with  Improved  Lap  Seams 
which  "give"  with  every 
motion;  snug-fittiiig  Collarette 
which  always  keeps  the  wind 
from  the  neck;  Improved  Cuffs 
at  wrist  and  ankle  whidi  hug  close 
and  do  not  stretch  out  of  shape;  and 
every  button  is  good  Pearl. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have 
Double  Gussets  to  double  the  wear; 
a  Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband; 
Improved  Cuffs  which  hug  the  wrists 
and  won't  flare  out;  an  Elastic  Collar- 
ette which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoul- 
ders with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Guaranteed 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Un- 
derwear elastic  and  true  to  size  and 
shape.  We  guarantee  Hanes  TJnder- 
wearabsolutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  Seams  are  unbreakable 
where  the  most  wear  comes. 

Remember,  you  get  Hanes  at  only 
-75ca  garment  and  $1.50  a  union  suit. 
See  a  Hanes  dealer  before  he  is  sold 
out.  If  you  don't  know  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
-  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


How  Much  for  You? 

Send  us  suggestions  for  titles  to  fifty  pictures.  If  your  ideeis 
are  deemed  best,  you  will  be  paid  $1,000.  There  will  be 
four  hundred  awards  in  all,  totciling  $3,500! 
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Housewife's  Club 


Oblong  Parcels  Fit  Best 

By  E.  A.  Wendt 

"T  NEEDED  those  things  for  this  eve- 
1  ning,"  groaned  Mrs.  Blank  when -the 
boy,  returning  from  the  mail  box  a  hun- 
dred rods  from  the  house,  handed  her  a 
slip  on  which  the  rural  carrier  had 
written:  "Have  package  that  will  not 
go  in  box.  As  you  told  me  never  to 
trouble  to  drive  in,  will  bring  again 
to-morrow." 

That  package  contained  articles  much 
desired  for  that  evening,  when  the 
eighteenth  birthday  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house  was  to  be  fittingly  celebrated. 

"They  were  things  I  had  asked  my 
cousin  in  the  next  county  to  send  over," 
explained  Mrs.  Blank.  "She  lives  on  a 
rural  route  and  I  supposed  she  would 
wrap  them  so  they  could  be  left  in  the 
box.    I  suppose  she  did  not  think." 

"That  is  the  trouble  with  a  lot  of  us 
when  we  are  wrapping  packages  for 
delivery  on  rural  routes. 

If  we  are  wrapping  a  parcel  that  will 
.contain  perhaps  a  little  over  600  cubic 
inches,  the  chances  are  that  we  will 
wrap  it  as  a  square  parcel  or  as  one 
about  8x8x10  inches.  In  either  case  it 
will  not  enter  the  average  R.  F.  D.  box. 

If  the  package  for  Mrs.  Blank  had 
been  wrapped  so  it  was  six  inches 
square  at  the  ends,  giving  it  length 
rather  than  thickness,  she  would  have 
received  it  on  time. 

The  average  R.  F.  C  box  will  accom- 
modate a  parcel  that  is  not  more  than 
6x6  inches  on  the  ends,  and  up  to  18 
inches  in  length,  besides  a  paper  and 
couple  of  letters,  but  that  is  the  limit. 

Of  course,  with  very  large  packages 
the  risk  of  disappointment  and  incon- 
venience must  be  accepted,  and  should 
be  guarded  against  by  sending  a  card 
one  day  ahead  of  the  parcel — ^not  the 
same  d^y,  as  is  often  done. 


Forcing  Winter  Bulbs 

By  Ida  D.  Bennett 

NEARLY  all  of  the  spring  flowering 
bulbs  force  readily  in  the  house  and 
require  far  less  skill  in  handling  than 
the  usual  run  of  house  plants — gerani- 
ums and  like  commonly  seea  flowers 
which  so  often  disappoint  one  by  refus- 
ing to  bloom. 

Like  a  great  many  things  we  do,  the 
easiest,  simplest  way  is  "the  best,  and 
the  less  the  bulbs  are  fussed  with  the 
better  the  results.  Just  get  a  good 
working  idea  of  what  is  required  and  go 
to  it  with  confidence  in  the  result. 

In  a  nutshell  the  mode  of  procedure  is 
this :  Good  sound  bulbs  from  the  florists 
as  early  in  the  fall  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained; a  sufficient  number  .of  narrow 
shallow  window  boxes  or  of  pots  to  con- 
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tain  them;  good  friable,  sandy  loam 
which  will  not  pack,  and  plenty  of  drain- 
age. Plant  one  hyacinth  or  narcissus 
bulb  to  a  four-inch  pot,  three  to  a  six, 
setting  them  with  the  tip  just  below  the 
surface,  water  well,  and  set  away  in  a 
dark  airy  cellar  for  from  two  to  three 
months  for  the  different  bulbs,  or  until 
top  growth  is  well  established.  Tulips 
require  more  time  than  hyacinths  and 
narcissi,  and  should  be  kept  cool  after 
bringing  up-stairs  until  in  bloom. 

They  are  more  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory in  window  boxes  of  one  sort,  and  in 
any  form  make  the  most  artistic  and 
acceptable  of  Christmas  gifts.  Plant 
liberally  for  your  friends,  an  J  especially 
for  the  invalid  and  shut-in.  After 
blooming,  if  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to 
ripen  naturally,  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  the  following  fall, 
where  they  will  bloom  for  years. 


Recipes 


Tutti-Frutti  Rice  Pudding — Cook 
rice  in  double  boiler  until  well  done. 
Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  sugar  and 
flavoring  to  taste,  together  with  the 
juice  from  maraschino  cherries  (or 
other  canned  fruit  juice)  and  a  mixture 
of  nuts,  dates,  cherries,  and  marshmal- 
lows,  all  chopped.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  with  or  without  plain  or 
whipped  cream.     M.  E.  H.,  Michigan. 

Oriental  Sundae  Cake — Rub  to- 
gether until  smooth  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
butter  size  of  a  walnut  and  the  yolk  of 
one  egg,  together  with  a  dash  of  salt. 
Have  ready  one  scant  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  and  beat  in  alternately  with  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  with 
which  is  sifted  one  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Flavor  with  maple  and 
bake  in  two  layers.  Fill  with  Oriental 
Cream,  made  as  follows:  Beat  one  egg 
until  dry,  and  add,  one  at  a  time,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick,  sweet  cream, 
beating  vigorously  after  each  addition. 
When  quite  firm,  sweeten  to  taste  with 
crushed  maple  sugar,  or  use  granulated 
sugar  and  flavoring  with  maple,  and 
spread  between  layers  of  cake,  sprin- 
kling thickly  with  chopped  nuts. 

P.  E.  H.,  Montana. 

Candied  Orange  Peel — Remove  peel 
from  four  oranges.  Cover  with  cold 
water  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
Cook  until  the  peel  is  tender.  Cut  the 
peel  in  strips  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
wide.  Boil  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  in  one 
cupful  of  water.  Cook  orange  strips  in 
syrup  very  slowly  until  syrup  is  ab- 
sorbed. Drain  on  a  waxed  paper  and 
sprinkle  with  fine  granulated  sugar. 

J.  M.,  Ohio. 

Soda  Biscuits — Sifter  two  thirds  full 
of  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
pinch  of  salt,  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
lard,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, one  cupful  of  sour  milk  or  clabber. 
Sift  dry  ingredients,  add  lard,  then  add 
sour  milk.  M.  E.  L.,  Oregon. 

Ham  Loaf — One  and  one-half  pounds 
of  fresh  ham,  ground  fine,  three  eggs, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  one  cupful  of 
cracker  crumbs,  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  well,  form  into  two  loaves, 
put  in  pan  with  a  little  boiling  water, 
bake  until  brown.    A.  B.  W.,  Illinois. 


Crocheted  Pillow  Top 


MADE  with  a  bright  lining,  this  pillow  top  in  filet  crochet  is  exceedingly 
attractive.    For  complete  directions  send  four  cents  in  stamps  to  the 
Fancy- Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Goed  Health  Talks 

By  DR.  DAVID  E.  SPAHR 


HARDENINGof 
the  arteries  is 
a  "chronic  inflam- 
matory and  degen- 
erative disease  of 
the  vascular  system, 
usually  involving 
the  arteries,  some- 
times the  capilla- 
ries, seldom  the 
veins,  and  some- 
times all  three. 
There  is  ^  thicken- 
ing of  the  vessel 
walls,  due  to  fibrous  overgrowth,  affect- 
ing all  three  coats,  but  mainly  the 
intima  of  the  vessel. 

Causes :  Loss  of  the  normal  elasticity 
due  to  old  age,  or  from  the  degenera- 
tion caused  by  chronic  intoxications,  or 
overstretching  by  prolonged  high  ar- 
terial tension,  the  vessel  becomes  di- 
lated. In  order  to  restore  the  abnor- 
mally large  caliber  of  the  vessel,  the 
intima  thickens,  causing  their  prema- 
ture senility.  It  is  more  common  in 
males.  The 'principal  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease are  old  age,  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  alcohol  and  lead,  muscular 
overwork,  overeating,  and  the  eruptive 
fevers.  The  disease  usually  becomes 
evident  between  forty  and  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  may  appear  in  the 
early  twenties  or  as  late  as  sixty. 

Symptoms:  The  arteries  are  thick- 
ened or  atheromatous,  and  the  pulse  is 
the  high  tension  pulse,  and  late  in  the 
disease  there  is  cardiac  dilatation.  There 
is  oppression,  palpitation,  dyspnoea  on 
exe»*ion.  If  dilataticfh  ensues  there  wrill 
be  cedemas,  dropsies,  and  diminished 
urine.  In  fact,  there  may  be  cardiac, 
renal,  and  Cerebral  symptoms. 

Prognosis:  Ultimately  grave,  al- 
though the  general  health  may  remain 
good  for  many  years* 

Treatment:  Medication  is  not  bene- 
ficial in  the  early  stages  unless  syphilis 
or  malaria  is  present.  The  skin  and 
bowels  must  be  kept  active.  Alcohol  is 
prohibited.  A  change  from  city  to  the 
country  life  and  vice  versa  is  beneficial. 
Mild  massage  and  daily  exercise  is  rec- 
ommended. 

Nasal  Polyps 

What  ivill  cure  nasal  ployps  and  pre- 
vent their  return  in  the  nose  ?  What  will 
cure  catarrh?  E:  M.,  Colorado. 

HAVE  the  poljrps  thoroughly  removed 
with  a  nasal  snare,  and  the  pedicel 
cauterized  with  trichloracetic  acid.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian or,  better  still,  a  specialist. 

For  nasal  catarrh  use  a  douche  made 
by  adding  two  Seller  tablets  to  an  ounce 
of  hot  water. 

Chilblains,  Boils,  Croup 

1.  What  to  do  for  chilblains? 

2.  How  to  treat  boils,  and  what  causes 
them? 

3.  How  to  relieve  croup? 

Mrs.  H.  M.  B.,  California. 

QUESTION  1.  Apply  the  following 
ointment:  Oxide  zinc,  150  grains; 
carbolic  acid,  8  grains;  vaseline  and 
lanoline  of  each,  225  grains.  Mix.  Ap- 
ply to  the  feet  night  and  morning  as  re- 
quired. 

Question  2.  Boils  are  caused  by  im- 
proper diet,  overwork,  and  nervous  de- 
pression. The  entrance  of  pus  cocci 
into  the  skin  is  the  essential  or  exciting 
cause.  Saturate  yourself  with  calcium 
sulphide  by  taking  from  one-half  to 
three  grains  per  day.  Poultice  and 
evacuate  thoroughly  when  ripe. 

Question  3.  Give  calcium  iodide,  or 
calcidin,  one-third  grain  every  fifteen 
minutes  until  relieved,  for  croup. 

Winter  Cough 

/  am  the  mother  of  four  children  and 
live  on  a  farm  in  the  coal  region  of.  Indi- 
ana, and  the  coal  gas  seems  to  injure  me. 
In  the  fall  J  take  a  cold  and  cough  with 
expectoration  of  mucus,  which  lasts  un- 
til good  weather  comes  on  in  the  spring 
so  I  can  get  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  H.  M.,  Jndiana. 

YOU  should  seek  a  drier  climate. 
You  ought  to  stay  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal  during  the  day  and  make  a 
tent  out  of  your  bedroom  by  taking  out 
the  window  frames  and  tacking  heavy 
muslin  over  the  openings  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  snow,  and  drafts.  Take  cod-liver 
oil  and  the  h^ophosphites,  and  live  as 
much  as  possible  on  fresh  eggs  and 
cream. 

Injured  Feet 

/  mashed  both  of  my  feet,  and  now  the 
blood  does  'not  circulate  and  they  are 
ahvays  cold.  E.  J.  D.,  Ohio. 


oil 


Massage  them  freely  with  hot  sweet 
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The  Use  of  Sour  Milk 
in  Baking 

'  does  not  produce  as  uniform  results 
nor  make  food  of  such  fine  quality  as 
when  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  pow- 
ders like  Royal  or  Dr.  Price's  are  used. 

There  is  often  uncertainty  with  the 
antiquated  use  of  soda  and  sour  milk. 
When  too  much  of  either  is  used,  or 
the  milk  is  too  acid,  a  bad  taste  is  given 
to  the  food. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  sour  milk 
with  Royal  Baking  Powder  or  with 
Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder  as  they  are 
complete  quick  raising  agents  and  food 
prepared  with  them 

has  no  bitter  taste. 


You  Can  Hear! 


Don't  say  that  It  cannot  be  done — .  Had  Mr. 
Bell  said  that,  there  would  havi;  been  no  telephones. 
I  have  shown  over  2G5.000  dcuT  per.sons  tliat  they  can 
hear  distinctly  and  have  thousands  of  grateful  letters 
from  them,  mainly  because  I  said  to  them  what  I  now 
say  to  you — "My  company  does  not  want  a  cent  from 
you  until  you  know  that  the  Acousticon  will  make  you 
hear."  Just  send  a  line  and  say,  "I  will  try  the  Aeous- 
^con."  We  will  immediately  send  you,  charges  paid,  the 

1917  Acousticon  for 


Deposit  FREE  TRIAL  Expense 

After  you  have  Riven  it  any  test  that  you  choose.  It 

is  entirely  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  keep  or  return  it — at 
least  you  will  know  whether  you  are  amone  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fortunate  ones  to  whom  it  does  restore  iionnal 
hearinR-.   And  it  will  have  cost  you  nothing:  to  try — not  n  cent. 


should  not  mahe  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  as 
we  do,  so  do  not  send  any  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it! 

The  ACOUSTICON  h-.iP.  improvements  and  patented  featurea 
which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no  matter  what  you  have  tried 
in  the  past,  send  for  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and 
convince  yourself— you  .-done  to  decide.  Address  me  personally 
if  you  prefer.    K.  M.  TUIiNER,  Pres. 

GEHERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1366  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS-, 


$10  and  Up.  All  Makes. 
Save  S25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well 
known  '*Young  Procesfi."  Sold  for 
low  cash—installment  or  rented.  Rent- 
al applies  on  purcha.se  price.  Write  for 
full  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
 Dept.  I22S  Chicago  


To  cook  your  meals 


To  light  your  house  and  barns 


UNION  CARBIDE  "Drums,"  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  these  little  drums  of  Car- 
bide are  shipped  from  district 
users  every  day. 


warehouses   to  country  home 


The  country  home  owners  (mostly  farmers) 
who  buy  and  store  and  use  all  these  blue 
and  gray  drums .  of  Carbide,  now  number 
over  300,000. 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  users  have 
found  the  task  of  filling  a  Carbide  plant  from 
one  of  these  drums  to  be  a  simple  chore. 
They  have  found  that  the  plant,  once  filled, 
supplies  for  many  weeks  without  attention,  bril- 
liant light  for  general  use,  all  over  the  place  and 
— gas  for  the  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

One  and  all,  they  are  absolutely  automatic. 
They  have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  call  for  renewal. 

They  are  strong  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  as 
long  as  a  good  building. 

Yo.u  can  easily  investigate  the  advantages 
of  a  Country  Home  Carbide  Plant  for  your 


own  special  requirements — when  you  do, 
it  wiU  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 
Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants 
now  outsell  all  others. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail  you, 
gratis,  illustrated  booklets  covering  the  use 
of  Union  Carbide  in  one  of  these  indispensable 
light  and  fuel  plants. 

We  do  not  make  any  of  the  numerous 
types  of  Carbide  plants  now  on  the  market. 

Our  business  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  use. 

For  this  reason,  our  advertising  literature 
and  our  advice  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  you. 

Just  address  your  letter  to 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.,  Country  Home  Dept.  43 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  2 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


This  Car  J  GIVEN 

and  the 
Agency 
for  your 
Territory 

5  Passenger— 28  H.  P.  Electric  Lights  and  Starter— Demount- 
able Rims— Non  Skid  Tires  in  Rear— Fully  Equipped.  A  won- 
der car  and  you  can  get  one  withoat  cost.  Write  now  for  full 
information.  Learn  now  you  can  get  this  car  without  cost  and 
make  big  money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay — the 
offer  is  strictly  limited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 
me  personally.      Ralph  Blrchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  Colleoe,!nc.  M^/dll.'nU'lcSi'c.^so 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Asents'  Outfit. 


lor  our  Independent  hollow-wire 
lighting  systems  for  homes, 
stores,  public  buildings,  etc. 
tJsecommongasoline.  Best  and 
cheapest  Illumination  l^nown. 

AKRON  UGUTING  SYSTEMS 

are  most  improved,  simplest  and 
safest  of  all.  Shed  a  clear,  soft, 
bright  light  of  high  candle  power- 
Also  complete  line  of  portable  and 
street  lamps,  and  lanterns.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Oar  Agency  Proposition 
cannot  be  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 
Send  quick  for  catalog  and  terms. 


Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co.,  620  So.  Hicrh  St.,  Akron,  O. 


For  rough  chapped  hands, 
and  broken  blisters;for  burns; 
cuts  and  all  irritations  of  the 
skin  use 

Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
PETROLEUM  JELLY 
Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles. 
At  drug  and  general  stores 
everywhere.  "Vaseline" 
Booklet  and  Poster  Stamps 
mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
36  State  Street         New  York  City 


Children's  Corner 
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Tumble -Heels 

By  Fannie  Wilder  Brown 
Part  n 

SHE  climbed  painfully  back  up  the  hill, 
dragging  her  broken  sled  forlornly, 
and  went  into  the  cooper's  shop  where 
her  grandfather  made  barrels.  He  was 
not  there,  but  a  half-finished  barrel 
spread  its  flaring  staves  about  a  little 
fire  of  glowing  coals.  She  warmed  her 
chilled  fingers  and  toes,  then  helped  her- 
self to  a  new  barrel  head  from  the  pile 
near  his  bench. 

Taking  the  barrel  head  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  seating  herself  carefully 
upon  it,  away  she  went,  whirling  round 
and  round,  now  this  way  and  now  that. 
It  was  impossible  to  steer  at  all. 

^Before  she  knew  what  was  happening 
she  was  away  at  the  left  of  the  coasting 
path,  among  the  young  fruit  trees  which 
her  father  had  set  out  last  spring. 

Crack-snap  went  one,  and  snap-crack 
another,  cut  off  close  down  to  the  crust. 
Tumble-Heels  on  her  barrel  head  flew 
away  from  them  down  the  hill  toward 
the  rail  fence.  At  length  she  managed 
to  throw  herself  face  downward  on  the 
crust.  She  found  herself  going  head- 
first into  the  fence,  so  spread  out  her 
arms  and  legs  to  lessen  her  speed  and  to 
steer  herself  away  from  an  angle  of  the 
intersecting  rails. 

She  barely  escaped  the  corner,  slip- 
ping under  a  cross-rail  just  beyond,  and 
plunging  into  the  ice-bound  bed  of  the 
little  brook  on  the  farther  side.  The  ice 
snapped  and  cracked  as  she  floundered 
about,  letting  the  freezing  water  up 
onto  its  surface,  and  breaking  through 
at  every  step  she  took  when  she  had 
regained  her  feet.  Fortunately  the 
brook  was  shallow,  but  Tumble-Heels 
was  wet  to  the  skin. 

The  other  children  had  seen  the  last 
part  of  her  flight,  and  hurried  to  meet 
her.  Their  shouts  brought  the  whole 
family  out.  Louise  rushed  back  and 
brought  her  father's  buffalo  overcoat  to 
wrap  about  Tumble-Heels.  Father  and 
Dick,  one  on  each  side,  helped  her  along 
as  fast  as  they  could.  The  four  children 
all  talked  at  once,  trsdng  to  tell  Mother 
and  Grandma  what  had  happened,  and 
Aunt  Susan  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  swinging  a  flatiron  she  had 
been  using  when  the  excitement  began, 
and  had  not  stopped  to  put  down  when 
she  "ran. 

"But  you'll  have  to  pay  for  those  two 
pear  trees,  Josephine,"  Father  said  as 
he  sat  by  her  bed  after  he  had  finished 
his  work  at  the  barn  that  evening. 

"Two  dollars  and  a  half  apiece  for  the 
trees,  and  a  dollar  more  for  express 
charges.  Six  dollars  is  a  great  deal  for 
you  to  earn  and  save,  I  know;  but  you 


must  have  your  lesson,  Josephine." 

It  was  the  first  time,  so  far  as  she 
could  remember,  that  her  father  ever 
had  called  her  Josephine.  Poor  Tumble- 
Heels!  Money  was  scarce  on  the  farm, 
and  opportunities  to  earn  it  were  few. 
But  she  was  as  well  as  ever  the  next 
day,  and  so  she  set  about  her  long  task. 

She  watched  the  hens'  nests  and 
brought  in  eggs,  and  Mother  let  her  sell 
all  she  could  find,  except  what  were 
needed  for  family  use,  while  the  hens 
were  laying  so  few.  Later  she  raised  a 
brood  of  chickens  and  sold  them.  She 
nursed  an  early  lamb  in  the  kitchen  and 
woodshed  until  he  was  big  enough  to 
live  in  the  sheep  barn,  and  she  sold  him 
in  the  fall.  She  wore  her  old  clothes 
uncomplainingly  until  they  were  alto- 
gether too  small  and  too  shabby  for  her 
to  wear  any  longer.  And  she  did  er- 
rands at  the  village,  four  miles  away, 
whenever  anyone  wished  to  have  her 
harness  old  Nancy-  to  the  pung  and 
drive  over  there — but  that  was  fun. 

Now  and  then  somer  hazardous  plan 
would  arouse  her  love  of  adventure,  but 
the  thought  "barrel  head"  was  sure  to 
intrude  before  she  could  mature  any 
plan.  Again  she  would  feel  herself 
whirling  and  whizzing  on  that  wild  and 
perilous  flight,  again  hear  the  crack 
and  snap  of  her  father's  young  fruit 
trees,  and  the  plunge  through  the  ice 
into  the  freezing  stream.  Then  she 
would  feel  the  chill,  the  numbness  and 
the  fear,  and  after  that  hear  her  fa- 
ther's stem  "Josephine." 

_  It  was  not  until  the  following  Thanks- 
giving that  he  gave  her  a  receipt  show- 
ing that  she  had  paid  her  debt.  Then 
at  last,  with  a  sudden  unexpected  glow, 
she  felt  that  the  hard  lesson  had  been 
well  worth  learning,  after  all.  The  re- 
ceipt was  made  out,  "To  my  daughter 
Josephine,  once  called  Tumble-Heels, 
but  now  my  dear  and  carrful  helper." 


New  Puzzles 


Measuring  Oil 

"Here  is  a  clever  little  problem,"  said 
the  oilman.  "In  emptying  that  barrel 
of  31%  gallons,  I  drew  five  times  as 
much  oil  with  the  three-quart  measure 
as  with  the  two-quart. 

"The  only  other  measure  I  used  was 
the  five-quart,  and  since  I  drew  only  full 
m^sures  who  can  tell  me  just  how 
much  oil  I  drew  with  each  of  the  three 
measures?" 


Answers  to  Puzzles 


Puzzles  Printed  Last  Issae 


Around  the  Turnip  Patch 

The  March  hare,  the  ground  hog,  and 
the  field  mouse  came  together  in  their 
race  at  a  point  eight  ninths  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  turnip  patch.  The  re- 
maining distance,  250  feet,  being  one 
ninth  of  the  complete  distance,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  patch  must  have  been 
2,250  feet.  Therefore  the  swiftest  run- 
ner had  raced  2,000  feet  and  twice 
around  in  addition,  or  6,500  feet  alto- 
gether. 


-When  Uncle  Peleg  stuck  his  stump  through  a  knot  hole  in  the  bridge  over 
the  tannery  creek  early  in  the  fall 


^We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends" 

Prepare  your  hahysfood 
according  to  the 

MellinsFoodMethod. 
ofMilkMotllfication 


^^^^ 


Garl  &.  Strauss 
'oVl  e  r  I  d  e  « ,  (?o  Fin. 


O^aumond  >Jf  (f^eid 


John  S.  CTlaaq 


<^lice,J  (Palmer  jj* 
'i^.onticeUo,Sa_  ' 


Send  for  our  book, 

"The  Cdre  and 
Feeding  of  Infants." 

Mellin's  Food  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


MA  n  A  7  I  M  F    FO"  ARTISTS 
1  1>         ART  STUDENTS - 

Publishes  cash  art  assi^mDents,  articles  aod  )e». 
eons  on  Cartooning,  Desi^inff,  lllustratins.  Let- 
terinerandChalk-talkins.  Cnticises  amateurs 'woriE. 
Interesting,  helpful,  artistic.    Satisfaction  cuarai*. 
tMd  or  money  refunded.   10c  a  copy,  SI  a  year. 

Send  $1  NOW,  stanns  or  bill,  to 
G.H.Lockwaod. Editor. Dapt.217,  Kalainaioo.Mloh. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dacdruft. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair, 

50c.  and  SI. 00  at  Druggists, 


What  15c  ^"^"^ 


BRING 


You  T„°r 
Nation's  Capital  YsVt^^Zlf, 

coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center,  for  the  Nation;  a  pa  per  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This 
paper  fills  the  bUi  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a 
year.  If  yo,u  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would 
appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, fairly,  briefly — 
here  itis  at  last.  Send  only  IScto  show  that  you  might  like  such 
a  paper,  and  we  will  send  it  on  probation  13  weeks.  ThelSc 
does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends, 
Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  44,  WashinKtoo,  D.  C 


Secor**  delivery  ol  ihis  NEW  fally  Moippei  1917  M^del 
MMzToiriDi  Car.    BaUm*  —  E«»y  P-ymeats. 
tll3  OTHER  MAKES  AND  MODELS 
Tonitog  Cara.  K*»ad»ler»,  Jltn«y»  aod  Truck*  at  Irom 

$125  to  $835 

All  sold 

ON  EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 
Write  lor  literatnre  and  terms. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  CoDTenient 

Blimmates  the  ont-door 
privy,  open  vaalt  and  ceBS* 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  yoar  house. 
"No  going  ont  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor,  ^o  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran-' 
teed.  Writ©  for  full  description  and  price. 
BOWE  SANITART  MFG.C0.1272.ilR0WE  BLDQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  aboat  the  Ro^San  ^K^bsteod:— Hot  and  Cold  |||£H. 


Rannlnff  Water  Witfaont  Phimbing 


DECEMBER  2,  191S 
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Save  25  Cents 


iiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


IT  PLEASES  us  very  much  to  be  able  to  announce  a  continuance  of  our  remark- 
able  Magazine  Club  Bargains  for*  a  short  time  longer.    Prices  have  gone  up  a  lit- 
tle in  this  list,  but  not  much>    The  price  of  paper  increases  daily,  however,  so 
don't  delay  any  longer.    You  will  positively  save  money  if  you  order  NOW.    Fill  in 
the  order  form  below.    Use  the  Certificate.    Pin  it  to  your  order. 

WONDERFUL  SUBSCRIPTION  VALUES 

The  price  quoted  on  each  club  is 
cash  in  addition  to  the  certificate 
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OUR  1917  CALENDAR 

We  have  selected  a  calendar  of  unusual  beauty 
this  season,  one  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  With  war  in  the  atmosphere  every- 
where, what  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
"The  Birth  of  the  Flag,"  the  subiect  we  have 
selected  ?  This  beautiful  picture  shows  the  mak- 
ing of  'the  original  flag  in  the  little  sewing  room 
of  Betsy  Ross.  The  delicate  colors  of  the  origi- 
nal pietore  are  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
mounting  is  gray  green  and  the  calendar  pad  is 
large  and  easily  read. 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  the  Calendar  or 
our  150-Piece  Xmas  Package,  as  a  Good- Will 
Gift,  in  addition  to  any  other  offer,  if  yoa  order 
before  December  20th. 
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Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework 
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Home  Needlework  $0.75  I 

American   Woman  25  > 

Farm  and  Fireside-  50  I 

McCall's   Magazine  $0.50  I 

Womari'a  World  35  ! 

Farm  and  Fireside..;   ^50 1 

McCall's  Magazine  $0.50  | 

To-Day's    Magazine  50  > 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

To-Day's   Magazine  $0.50 

People's  Popular  Monthly . .  .25  > 
Farm  and  Fireside   .50  [ 

Little   Folks  $1.00 1 

American  Woman   25> 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 


Ladies'  World  $1.00 

Home  Needlework   75  , 

Farm  Snd  Fireside  50 


Youth's  Companion   $2.00 

Woman's   World...,  35 
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$2.15 
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People's  Home  Journal. ..  .$0.50 

Home  Life  25 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50  I 

To-Day's   Magazine  $0.50  I 

American  Poultry  Advocate  .50  ! 
Farm  and  Fireside.  50' 


The  Housewife  

Ponltry  Keeper.  . .  . 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


.$0.50 
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People's  Home  Journal. ..  .$0.50 

The  Housewife   50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 


To-day's   Magazine   $0.50 

The  Country  Boy  25 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 

Modem  Priscilla  .   $1.00 

To-Day's    Magazine  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  50 


LaFoIlette's  Magazine   $1.00 

National  Monthly    1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside  50  I 

The  Christian  Herald   $2.00 

Little  .  Folks    1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside  50  | 
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WbMANS  Home 
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I'i/leen  Cenh 


THE  t>JEOF>LE  '^ 


SOYS  MAGAZINE 


TEYOljTHS  COMPANION 


Remarkable  Two-Publication  Clubs 

Prices  quoted  in  list  below  include  BOTH  Farm 
AND  FlHESiDE  and  the  publication  listed  one  year  each. 
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American  Boy   $1.05 

American  Cookery   1.15 

American  Magazine   1.60 

Black  Cat,  The    1.10 

Boys'  Magazine  -  l.OO 

Cincinnati  EInquirer  (W)   .S5 

Delineator   1-60 

Field  and  Stream    1.50 

Good  Stories   65 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  65 

Mother's  Magazine   LfiO 


National  Sportsman   

New  Idea   

Out  West  

Patriotism  Magazine   

Review  of  Reviews   

Saturday  Blade   

Saturday  Globe   

Sunset  Magazine   

Woman's  Home  Companion 

Yoiing's  Magazine   

Yonth'a  Companion   


.$1.50 

.  .55 

.  1.10 

.  1.05 

.  3.00 

.  1.10 

.  2.10 

.  1.50 

.  1.60 

.  1.55 

.  2.10 


OUR  WONDER  OFFER 


RPlVfF'lVIRFR  t  — THE  CERTIFICATE 
ES,M:^lV».MZa.JH.M:»EL.MS.  .  Sent  With  Order 

The  prices  quoted  on  above  dabs  are  net  cash.  To  secure  the  maga- 
zines at  these  prices  yon  must  return  the  certificate  with  your  order. 
Pin  it  to  the  order  form  bektw. 


VIAjv 

CLIP  ON    THIS  LINE 


USE  THIS 
ORDER  FORM 


Here  is  the  greatest  bargain  you  will  ever  be  offered.  Four  of 
the  very  best  magazines  for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  one. 
Don't  wait,  the  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  snap  it  up 
ncrWt  while  the  price  holds  good. 

The  People's  Home  Journal  $0.50 

The  Housewife  .   50 

The  Ladies' World   1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside   .50 

VALUE 


$2.50 


One  Year 
Each  for 

$1.30 

With  the 
Certificate 


Use 
This  Order 
Form 
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PIN  THE  CERTIFICATE  TO  THIS  FORM 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  88—12-2 
Springfidd,  Ohio 

Yon  will  find  enclosed  $  to  pay  for  subscriptions  for  one  year  each  to  Farm  and 

Fireside  and  magazines  I  name  below.  //  this  order  reaches  you  by  December  20th,  I  am  also 
to  receive  as  a  good-will  gift 


one 


(State  whether  you  want  Christmas  Package  or  Calendar) 

Name  

P.  a  

St.  or  H.  F.  D     State. 

1 


(Name  of  magazine  desired  with  Farm  and  Fireside)- 
(Name  of  magazine  issired  with  Farm  and  Fireside) 


niiiiininiiitiHiiiiiijirLi 


iiiiiiiiuniiiiiimviiiiiiuuiimininitiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiii 

EW 


^        (Use  this  line  for  remarks) 

lunwuutimuitiauHHiiiiiHiiijiiiuiiiiiiitiiuiiii 

II  jon  want  magazines  sent  to  different  addresses  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  pin  to  this  coupon. 
ONE  ORDER   -    ONE  REMITTANCE    -    FOR  ALL  YOUR  MAGAZINES 
'  Let  Farm  and  Fireside  save  you  money  and  trouble 
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A  Colgate  Christmas  Movie 


Mrs.  Smith  in 
despair  thinks 
of  many  people 
whom  she  must 
"remember" 


She  well  knows 
Mr.  Smith's  at- 
titude toward 
bills  for  expen- 
sive presents 


Having  made  a 
Hst  of  names 
she  ^oes.  shoppin^- 
with  poor  results 


She  comes  home 
at  night  and 
lies  down,  worn 
out 


That  v^ly  evening 
she  sees  an  ad- 
vertisement of 
Colgate  Comfoits 
for  Christmas 


—  and  decides 
to  take  advantage 
of  the  suggestion 
the  very  next  day^ 


She  selects 
17  different 
gifts    for  the 
ifemily  and  for 
friends 


She  adds  a  large 
tube  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  and 

a  Jundle  School 
book  taeach  child's 
Christmas  stocking 


jEveiybody  is 
pleased  at  re- 
ceiving useful 
^ifts  instead  of 
"gimcracks" 


She  receives 
many  appreciative 
notes  expressing 
enjoyment  over 
the  useful  gifts 


She  herself  is 
delighted  with  a 
bottle  of  Colgate's 
Florient  Extract 
from  her  sister 


Passed  by  the 
Society  for  the 
Jomotion  of 
Ireful  dving 

S  PUG 


Mr.  Smith's 

expression 

changes 


if  you  want  a  Jungle  School  book  to  put  in  the  Christmas 
stocking  with  the  tube  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  (which 
1  you  may  buy  at  your  dealer's)  write  us  for  a  copy, 
i  The  book  is  free. 

I  COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  89 
I  199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVRM 


More  Than  600,000  Copies  Each  Issu^ 

and 


SIDE 


Tke  National  Farm  Paper  -  Twice  a  Month 

Established  1877 


cents  a  copy 


Eastern  Edition 


Saturday,  December  16^916 


ma 

1B& 


Give  tills  picture  a  title — See  page  17 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


NO.  964- 

^^^-Tssjr  

Attractive  Gifts 

You  can  have  any  of  the  articles  illustrated,  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  or  we  will  give  you 
one  or  more  of  them  for  getting  up  a  duj)  of  subscribers  at  the  special  dub-raiser  price  of  35  cents  per  year— your  own  subscrip- 
tion will  count  one  in  your  di^.  Here  is  a  wonderfully  easy  way  to  get  a  number  of  those  gifts  you  are  going  to  need.  Read 
over  the  offers  and  then  get  busy.    Note  is  Ae  time. 


No.  906— Flash  Light.  Strictly  high- 
grade  electric  pocket  iigKt,  with  battery  and 
tungsten  bulb.  With  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE Three  Years  $1.00.  One  Year  65 
cents.  Or  free  for  Two  yearly  subscriptions 
at  35  cents  each. 

No.  961 — Meteor  Electric  Lantern  At-  . 
tachment.  Made  to  fit  any  No.  6  dry  cell. 
Complete  except  battery.  With  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.1 5.  One 
Year  90  cents.  Or  free  for  Four  yearly 
subscription^  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  702— Jack  Knife.  Stag-handle^ 
brass-lined,  two  blades  good  size  and  shape. 
With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE .  Thr^ 
Years  $1.00.  One  Year  75  cents.  Or  free 
for  Three  yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents 
each. 

No.  762 — Boy's  Watch.  Polished  nickel 
case,  16  size,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  open  face, 
white  enamel  dial.  With  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.25.  One 
Year  $1.00.  Or  free  for  Five  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  35  cents  each. 

No.  738— HoUow-Handle  Tool  Set.  Com- 
plete with  ten  tools,  which  are  stored  in  han- 
dle. A  handy  and  practical  outfit.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1 .00.  One  Year  75  cents.  Or  free  for  Two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  706^5-Su^ar  Shell.  Made  by  the  cele- 
brated Oneida  Community  Co.,  Wildwood 
design,  guaranteed  satisfactory.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.00.  One  Year  65  cents.  Or  free  for 
Two  yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  110— **Billy  Sunday,  the  Man  and 
His  Message.*'  A  book  which  tells  the 
great  evangelist's  story.  Cloth  bound,  500 
pages.  With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Three  Years  $1.25.  One  Year  $1.00.  Or 
free  for  Six  one-year  subscriptions  at  35 
cents  each. 

No.  759— Daisy  Air  Rifle.  Repeater— 300 
shots  without  reloading.  A  great  gift  for  a 
boy.  With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three 
Years  $1.75.  One  Year  $1.25.  Or  free  for 
Seven  yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  916— I^eather  Bill  Fold.  Excellent 
quality,  seven  compartments,  guaranteed  to 
please.  With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Three  Years  $1.00.  One  Year  70  cents. 
Or  free  for  Two  yearly  subscriptions  at  35 
cents  each. 

No.  928-A— Dandy  Needle  Outfit.  144 
different  sewing  articlca  in  neat  leatherette 
case.  A  handsome,  useful  gift.  With  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.00.  One 
Year  75  cents.  Or  free  for  Three  yearly 
subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  904— Gold-Handled  Shears.  Very 
handsome  shears  eight  inches  long,  gold- 
plated  handles.  Elxcellent  gift  for  a  lady. 
With  F.\RM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.00.  One  Year  70  cents.  Or  free  for  Two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 


No.  922 — Crocodile  Wrench.  Drop-forced 

steel.  Dies  fit  bolts  on  standard  farm  ma- 
chinery. Thousands  in  use.  With  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.00.  One 
Year  ^i.  cents.  Or  free  for  Three  yearly 
subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  960— Angle  Wrench.  Thoroughly 
practical  tool  for  autoists.  machinists,  etc. 
Large  size,  drop-forged,  guaranteed.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.50.  One  Year  $1.15.  Or  free  for  Seven 
one-year  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  962 — ^Venus  Comb.  For  drying  wom- 
en's hair.  Made  of  aluminum,  complete 
with  directions  for  use.  With  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1 .25.  One  Year 
$  1 .00.  Or  free  for  Four  yearly  subscriptions 
at  35  cents  each. 

No.  963 — Auto  Razor  Strop.  Sharpens 
any  style  razor,  old  style  or  safety.  You 
can't  go  wrong  with  this  stropper.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.35.  One  Year  90  cents.  Or  free  for  Five 
yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  952 — Keyless  Lock.  A  practical  all- 
purpose  lock.  Works  with  combination,  no 
keys,  no  dials.  Full  directions  with  each 
lock.  With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three 
Years  $1.25.  One  Year  90  cents.  Or  free 
for  Five  yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents 
each. 

No.  964 — Pocket  Knife  Kit.  Large  jack 
knife  and  five  tempered -steel  tool  blades, 
which  fit  knife  handle.  Guaranteed.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.35.  One  Year  $1.00.  Or  free  for  Five 
one-year  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  777 — ^Ladies'  Neck  Scarf.  A  dainty 
silk  scarf  24  inches  wide  and  nearly  two 
yards  long.  Excellent  quality.  Colors,  light 
blue,  pink,  lavender,  white.  State  color. 
With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.15.  One  Year  90  cents.  Or  free  for  Four 
one-year  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  785— Valuable  Paper  Wallet.  Con- 
tains ten  heavy  paper  envelopes  for  deeds, 
mortgages,  insurance  policies,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  seal  grain  leather.  With  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.00.  One 
Year  70  cents.  Or  free  for  Two  one-year 
subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 


No.  950— Steel  Document  Box.  Heavy 
steel  box,  black  enameled.  Large  size,  fitted 
with  two  keys.  With  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE Three  Years  $1.15.  One  Year  85 
cents.  Or  free  for  Four  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  35  cents  each. 

No.  949— Practical  Farming  and  Garderf- 
ing.  A  book  of  508  j>ages,  profusely  illus- 
trated. The  best  thoughts  of  twelve  agricul- 
tural specialists.  With  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE Three  Years  $1.00.  One  Year  85 
cents.  Or  free  for  Three  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  35  cents  each. 

No.  915 — American  Flag.  2x3  feet. 
Made  of  excellent  quality  material  with 
eyelets  for  rope.  Every  true-spirited  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  have  this  flag.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1.00.  One  Year  65  cents.  Or  f ree  for  Two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  907 — Silver  Set.  Consisting  of  one 
sugar  shell,  one  butter  knife  and  six  tea- 
spoons. Excellent  quality.  With  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1 .00.  One 
Year  75  cents.  Or  free  for  Two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  35  cents  each. 

No.  771 — School  Companion.  Consisting 
of  pen,  holder,  six  pencils — black,  blue  and 
red — p>encil  sharpener,  etc.  Packed  in  orna- 
mental box.  With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Three  Years  $1.10.  One  Year  85  cents. 
Or  free  for  Three  yearly  subscriptions  at 
35  cents  each. 

No.  973 — Birthday  Promises.  A  beauti- 
fully prmted  book.  Tells  characteristics  of 
persons  Dorn  under  different  signs.  Com- 
plete for  every  date.  With  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $1.00.  One  Year 
60  cents.  Or  free  for  T^o  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  35  cents  each. 

No.  700— Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Awl.  Sews 
leather,  bags,  etc.  Needed  by  every  farmer. 
Complete  with  needles  and  thread.  With 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Three  Years 
$1 .00.  One  Year  70  cents.  Or  free  for  Two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  35  cents  each. 

No.  908 — School  Bag.  Convenient  for 
carrying  books.  Good  quality  oilcloth,  snap 
flap,  shoulder  strap.  With  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  Three  Years  $  1 .00.  One  Year 
65  cents.  Or  free  for  Two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  35  cents  each. 


Use  the  Coupon 

to  send  your  own  subscription. 
If  you  get  up  a  club,  write  names 
and  addresses  on  separate  sheet 
and  pin  the  coupon  to  it. 
Address  order  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


These  Offers  Good  to  January  10th  Only 

Prices  are  constantly  advancing.  We  can't  guarantee  to  maintain 
these  offers  after  January  1 0th.    Get  busy  at  once.  Send  in 
your  own  subscription  or  get  up  a  club.  Begin  Now. 

 '  CLIP  ON  DOTTED  LINE  

I         This  Coupon  Must  be  Sent  with  Your  Order 

.       Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio.  FF  12-16-85 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $  i .,  for  which  send  me  FARM  AND 

FIRESIDE  years,  and.  by  Prepaid  Post, 


11 
II 


Premium  No  .'.  .  Name  

(Mention  Premium  by  nnraber  uid  by  name.) 
Name   


P.  G   ■ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D  J  State    | 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMUIIllllllllllUIWIIiWItllW^  I 

Good- Win  Gift  for  Fromptness  I 

If  your  order  reaches  us  on  or  before  January  1 0th,  we  will  include  without  addt-  ^  I 

tional  cost  of  any  kind  our  handsome  1917  Calendar.  | 
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The  Blue  Envelope 

A  Love  Story  of  an  Heiress  Who  Really  Went  to  Work 


By  SOPHIE  KERR 

PART  I 


ALWAYS  before 
this  it  had  been 
off  to  boarding 
^  school  in  the  fall 
for  me  after  a 
summer  spent  travel- 
ing, or  camping,  or  do- 
ing something  away 
from  home.  I  call  it 
my  home,  though  it  was 
Mrs.  Alexander's  house, 
and  she  was  no  kin  to 
me,  but  just  a  childless 
woman,  a  distant  con- 
nection of  my  guardian, 
who  had  asked  if  she 
might  not  take  care  of 
me  when  my  dear  fa- 
ther and  mother  died. 
I  was  a  most  forlorn 
orphan,  I  had  nobody 
but  my .  guardian,  Mr. 
Parsons — I  called  him 
Uncle  Bob; — and  Mrs. 
Alexander.  The  gen- 
tlest woman,  Mrs. 
Alex  !  And  the  kindest, 
and  the  most  generous. 
In  spite  of  all  the 
money  in  father's  es- 
tate, she  wouldn't  let 
me  pay  for'  anything 
except  my  own  per- 
sonal things.  She  al- 
ways said  she  had 
longed  for  a  daughter, 
and  that  it  made  her  so 
happy  to  have  me  with 
her  that  money  would 
spoil  it.  I  was  glad 
when  I  knew  we  were 
to  stay  there  all  win- 
ter, and  when  Mrs. 
Alex  began  talking 

about  my  debut  I  could  have  shouted  for  joy.  I  vis- 
ioned  silver  slippers  and  bouquets  of  pink  roses,  and 
crowds  of  admiring  men  who  would  all  fall  in  love 
with  me.  And  Mrs.  Alex  was  as  excited  as  I.  She 
said  it  made  her  live  her  own  girlhood  all  over  again. 

Then  came  the  letter  that  called  Mrs.  Alex  to 
'  Main€  to  take  care  of  her  sister  who  had  typhoid, 
and,  since  there  was  no  knowing  hcfw  long  she'd  have 
to  stay,  the  only  thing  to  do  §eemed  to  close  the  house 
again  and  turn  it  over  to  the  caretaker,  but  that  left 
me  to  be  disposed  of.  Mrs.  Alex  was^  so  distracted 
with  packing  and  giving  orders  and  wondering  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  me  that  she  nearly 
cried  with  relief  when  Helen  and  Clare  Morrison 
came  rushing  in  and  said  that  their  mother  wanted 
me  to  come  and  stay  with  them  for  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Alex  would  be  away.  Mrs.  Alex  hesitated,  for  she 
thinks  the  Morrisons  are  all  rather  frisky,  but  finally 
she  said: 

"You  can't  get  into  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  a 
month  or  two,  Leslie,  can  you?"  And  then  we  both 
laughed.  "Besides,"  she  went  on,  "Mr.  Parsons  is 
here,  and  what  is  a  guardian  for  if  not  to  guard  oc- 
casionally?" But  just  before  she  left  she  put  her 
arms  around  me  and  said :  "My  dear,  I  want  to  say 
just  one  thing — if  you're  uncertain  about  anything, 
don't  do  it!  That's  the  safest  rule  of  life."  And  then 
she  gave  me  a  kiss  and  told  me  to  write  to  her  very 
often  and  tell  her  all  about  my  good  times  at  the 
Morrisons. 

IT  WAS  heaps  of  fun  at  the  Morrisons.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison is  very  gay,  and  Helen  and  Clare  are  older 
than  I,  and  people  simply  rush  to  their  house,  young 
people  and  old  people,  fat  people  and  thin  people,  nice 
people  and  some  who  are — but  it's  horrid  for  me  to 
judge.  It  was  so  diflferent  from  the  way  Mrs.  Alex 
and  I  live  that  I  adored  it.  I  wore  an  evening  dress 
every  night  to  dinner  and  did  my  hair  in  a  new  way 
every  week.    (Thank  heaven  my  hair  is  curly!) 

Of  all  the  boys  who  came  to  see  Clare  and  Helen, 
the  one  they  were  crazy  about  was  Ranny  Heeth. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  the  crowd — a  regular  man  of 
the  world.  He  had  the  dearest  little  red  racing  car, 
and  he  smoked  cigarettes,  and  he  played  tennis  and 
golf,  and  danced  .and  did  everything  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  anyone  else.  Everyone  said  he  was 
"wild,"  but  no  one  minded  in  the  Morrison  crowd. 
And  he  had  a  horrid  family,  a  dreadful  old  politician 
father  who  was  some  sort  of  boss  and  was  al- 
EW 


"I  utterly  detest  and  despise  you,  Randall  Heeth,  and  Fll  walk  back  to  town  rather  than  ride  with  you" 


ways  talked  about  when  reformers  made  campaign 
speeches,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  were  the  most 
showy  vulgar  sort  of  people.  The  Morrisons  said 
that  Ranny  was  different  from  his  family,  and  he 
certainly  was. 

IT  WAS  just  four  weeks  to  the  day  I  met'  him  when 
Randall  Heeth  proposed  to  me.  I  was  so  happy.  It 
may  sound  foolish  to  say  so',  but  honestly,  with  his 
fair  hair  and  his  nice  red-brown  summer  tan,  he 
looked  exactly  like  Prince  Charming  in  the  fairy 
tale.  He  said  he  had  cared  everything  for  me  from 
the  first  instant  he  saw  me.  He  urged  me  to  set  the 
wedding  day  very,  very  soon,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
say  anything  very  definite  with  Mrs.  Alex  away.  I 
didn't  write  to  Mrs.  Alex  about  it,  for,  somehow, 
I  felt  that  she'd  better  hear  it  from  my  own  lips.  I 
knew  she'd  like  Ranny  instantly  if  she  saw  him,  for 
no  one  could  help  it,  but  I  felt  somehow  that  she 
might  get  some  sort  of  a  foolish  prejudice  against 
him  if  I  tried  to  tell  her  about  him  in  a  letter.  Any- 
way, I  told  Ranny  that  I'd  go  down  and  tell  Uncle 
Bob  and  see  what  he  thought. 

It  was  a  heavenly  October  afternoon  when  I  went 
down  to  "see  Uncle  Bob.  He  is  not  really  my  uncle, 
but  he  was  my  dear  father's  closest  friend,  and  he  is 
my  trustee  and  guardian  and  a  darling  old  thing, 
though  very,  very  old-fashioned  in  his  notions,  and 
sometimes  very  grouchy.  Still,  with  a  little  wheed- 
ling I  can  almost  always  bring  him  around. 

Ranny  took  me  down  to  Uncle  Bob's  office  in  his 
car,  and  said  he'd  wait  for, me  and  I  must  not  be 
long.  But  proyokingly  enough  there  was  someone  in 
the  inner  office.  I  sat  down  in  the  outer  office  with 
Miss  Winch,  who  is  Uncle  Bob's  secretary  and  a 
quiet  girl,  who  always  wears  the  plainest  shirt 
waists  and  skirts.  She  was  taking  notes  from  a 
great  pile  of  books.  I  fidgeted  around  and  looked  at 
my  wrist  watch  and  fingered  my  lovely  white  jade 
pendant  that  I'd  had  put  on  a  scarlet  silk  cord,  and 
pulled  my  fur  about  and,  finally,  I  said  to  Miss 
Winch : 

"It's  forever  and  ever  amen  to  wait,  isn't  it?" 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  comfortingly,  and  said: 
"Oh,  it's  only  old  Mr.  Johnston — ^he  never  stays  very 
long." 

And  then  the  voices  in  the  inner  office  stopped  and 
Uncle  Bob  and  old  Mr.  Johnston  came  out.  I  got  up 
and  bowed  distantly  to  Uncle  Bob. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Parsons,"  I  said.   "I've  come 


to  see  you  on  a  matter 
of  grave  importance." 
Just  like  a  client,  you 
know. 

Uncle  Bob  looked 
tickled,  and  yet  grave 
too.  He  ushered  me 
back  into  the  inner  of- 
fice at  once. 

"I'm  glad  you  came 
to-day,  Leslie,"  he  said. 
"I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sending  for 
you.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  which  I  am 
afraid  you  will  not  find 
very  pleasant." 

I  thought  he  meant 
the  bill  for  my  fur — it 
was  an  extravagance. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Bob,"  I 
cried,  "I  know  it  was 
an  awful  price,  but  do 
look  at  it — it's  the  love- 
liest silver  fox!  They 
said  at  the  shop  it  was 
the  finest  skin  they'd 
had  in  stock  for  years. 
I'll  be  very  economical 
all  the  rest  of  the 
month  to  make  up." 

"I  know  all  about 
your  promises  of  econo- 
my," said  Uncle  Bob, 
with  a  quite  unneces- 
sary emphasis.  "You 
don't  know,  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  word.  How- 
ever, I  didn't  want  to 
speak  about  the  fur. 
Sit  down,  Leslie,  and 
listen,  please.  You 
know  that  when  your 
father  died  he  made  me 
the  sole  trustee  of  the  estate,  with  power  to  admin- 
ister it  as  I  saw  fit,  and  also  to  have  full  and  complete 
guardianship  over  you.  Your  father,  as  you  also 
know,  left  certain  plans  for-  your  education  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out.  In  two  days  you  will 
be  eighteen — and  now  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Your  father  wished  you,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, provided  you  were  not  engaged  to  be  married,  to 
learn  some  wage-earning  profession  or  occupation, 
and  become  self-supporting  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years." 

I  sat  still  and  tried  to  comprehend  it.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  stranger  it  seemed  to  me. 

"Father  must — must  have  had  some  reason  for 
this,  mustn't  he.  Uncle  Bob?"  I  asked  at  last. 

Uncle  Bob  got  up  and  looked  out-  of  the  window. 
He  loved  father  so  dearly  that  he  never  can  talk 
about  him  without  being  affected  by  it. 

"Your  father,"  he  began  slowly,  "wanted  you  to 
know  something  more  of  life  than  just — froth.  He 
wanted  you  to — to  understand  th«  people  who  must 
make  their  own  way  and  who  shoulder  hard  responsi- 
bilities. He  thought  that  you  should  learn  to  do  as 
they  do.  He  wanted  you  to — I  use  his  own  words — 
'eat  bread  you  have  earned,  to  know  how  much  you 
are  worth  to  the  world  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  to 
be  among  the  people  who  work,  not  as  an  observer, 
but  as  a  fellow  worker.'  That  was  his  idea,  and  I 
put  it  before  you  just  as  he  expressed  it." 

THERE  was  another  silence.    Then  I  remembered 
Ranny  and  the  reason  why  I  had  come  down  to 
Uncle  Bob's  office — I'd  really  almost  forgotten  it. 

"You — you  haven't  asked  me  why  I  came  to  see 
you  to-day,"  I  said,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  tell 
him.  "I — I  came  to  tell  you — well- — it  makes  father's 
plan  impossible — for  you  see.  Uncle  Bob,  /  am  en- 
gaged!" 

Uncle  Bob  swung  round  from  the  window  as  if  I 
had  hit  him  with  something.  He  was  all  the  severe 
guardian  now. 

"Engaged,"  he  snapped.  "A  child  like  you!  And 
to  whoni?" 

It  was  always  very  much  easier  for  me  to  talk  to 
him  when  he  is  snappish  than  when  he  is  serious  and 
sweet. 

"If  you'll  come  to  the  window  and  stand  on  your 
tippy  toes  and  look  down,  you  can  just  see  the  top  of 
his  head,"  I  said  naughtily,  "for  he's  waiting  for  me 
in  his  car.  It's — Ranny  Heeth."  [continued  on  page  19]j 
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Top -Notch  Achievements 

WTiat  Happens  When  You  Count  on  Getting  Prize  Results 

By  C.  B.  PARKS 


SOME  persons  have  the  idea  that  "gumption" 
means  sense.  But  it  does  not  mean  this.  It 
means  making  use  of  one's  brains.  Many  per- 
sons are  born  with  plenty  of  sense,  but  they 
will  never  have  any  gumption.  Probably  in  no 
occupation  is  gumption  needed  so  much  as  in  farm- 
ing. ,  On  a  farm  a  man  is  not  only  his  ovm  boss,  but 
his  success  depends  on  himseK  more  than  in  any 
other  occupation. 

If  a  man  works  in  an  office,  in  a  shop  of  any  kind, 
or  as  a  laborer,  he  is  told  what  time  to  start  to  work, 
what  time  to  quit,  and  what  to  do  while  at  work;  in 
fact,  the  sense  arid  gumption  are  supplied  by  the 
men  higher  up,  while  the  real  worker  only  supplies 
the  mechanical  movements  of  his  hands. 

Day  after  day  he  does  this  until  he  seldom  has  to 
use  his  brains  at  all,  and  gumption  can  be  lacking 
entirely.  Not  so  with  the  farmer.  He  arouses  him- 
self in  the  morning,  stops  himself  at  night,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  he  has  differ- 
ent jobs  that  he,  and  he  only,  has  to  supply  the 
brains  for,  and  for  every  job  the  farmer  has  to  have 
a  big  gob  of  gumption  if 
he   would   be  successful. 

Take  a  good  many  farm- 
ers of  your  acquaintance 
who  rent  or  even  own 
their  farms,  but  year 
after  year  their  farms 
run  down,  debt  overtakes 
them,  and  although  you 
can  trace  no  cause  for 
their  failure,  the  first 
thing  you  know  these 
farmers  have  left  the 
farms  and  have  gone  to 
work  by  the  day. 
You  might  ask: 
"Why  did  Joe  Waters 
sell  out?  He  always 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
sense." 

Perhaps  he  had  lots  and 
lots  of  sense,  but  he  lacked 
the  gumption  to  apply  his 
sense  properly. 

But  the  greatest  lack  of 
gumption  that  I  know  of 
is  to  be  found  in  the  city 
man  who  gets  the  country 
bug  in  his  head  while 
working  in  a  hot  shop  un- 
der a  bad-tempered  boss. 

"Never  mind,"  this  fel- 
low will  tell  you.  "Just 
you  wait  and  see.  I  am 
going  to  save  my  money 
and  buy  a  farm,  so  I  can 
make  my  own  way  and  be 
my  own  boss.  I  am  going 
out  in  God's  country  and 
enjoy  life." 

This  man  sends  for  all 
the  government  bulletins, 
subscribes  for  several 
farm    papers,    and  gets 

thoroughly  saturated  with  farming  while  he  saves  his 
money.  He  reads  in  one  paper  of  a  boy  who  raises 
100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  of  a  girl  who  cans 
several  thousand  cans  of  vegetables,  and  of  a  woman 
who  raises  $600  worth  of  poultry  in  one  year.  There- 
fore, if  one  boy  can  raise  100  bushels  of  com  on  one 
acre,  a  city  man  can  raise  that  much,  so  he  need  only 
plant  two  and  a  half  acres.  Yes,  that  will  be  250 
bushels,  which  will  be  plenty  for  his  use  until  next 
corn  time.  If  a  girl  cans  all  that  food,  his  wife  will 
be  able  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  so  with 
plenty  of  com  and  vegetables  the  winter  supply  of 
food  need  not  trouble  him,  and  all  that  chicken  money 
can  go  toward  improvements  on  the  farm. 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  no  earthly  way  for  him  to  fail. 
He  really  was  right  about  country  life  being  an  ideal 
life,  and  he  proved  he  had  sense  by  saving  his  money 
to  buy  a  farm  instead  of  renting  one.  He  also  proved 
he  had  sense  when  he  read  what  others  were  doing  on 
other  farms.  But  he  didn't  have  gumption  enough  to 
know  that  the  boy  who  raised  100  bushels  of  com  on 
one  acre  tended  that  one  acre  only,  perhaps  giving 
all  his  time  and  money  to  producing  that  100  bushels, 
whereas  the  city  man  would  have  all  his  other  farm 
work  to  do,  keep  up  his  roads,  repair  his  buildings, 
and  do  a  thousand  other  things  that  never  enter  his 
head. 

Also,  he  is  giving  his  wife  two  women's  jobs — ^the 
one  of  canning  1,000  cans  of  vegetables  and  one  of 
raising  and  selling  $600  worth  of  poultry.  All  this 
besides  her  general  housework.  But  with  these  ideas 
in  his  head  he  finally  saves  his  money,  buys  a  farm, 
and  then  if  his  wife  only  manages  to  can  up  500  cans 
of  food  he  wonders  why  she  cannot  do  the  work  one 
girl  did  in  such  and  such  a  farm  paper.  If  she  only 
sells  $60  worth  of  the  $600  worth  of  poultry,  he  is 
all  crissy-cross,  and  knows  farming  will  be  a  failure 
if  she  doesn't  take  any  more  interest  in  it  than  that. 

Then  later  on  when  he  gathers  his  little  old  50 
bushels  of  corn  an  acre  he  begins  to  get  a  grouch. 
His  farm  is  poor,  the  seed  was  poor,  the  weather  was 
not  corn  weather,  every  excuse  under  the  sun  this 
man  can  give.  When  some  neighbor  tells  him  he  has 
done  fine  for  the  first  year,  he  tells  something  he  has 
read  about  the  100  bushels  an  acre  and  the  1,000  cans 
of  vegetables. 

In  a  few  years  he  very  disgustedly  gives  up  his 
farm  and  hikes  back  to  the  city,  his  beautiful  dreams 
of  freedom  sweated  away  trying  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  by  another  person's  pattern.  He  had  the 
money,  he  had  the  sense,  and  he  had  the  theory,  but 


he  did  not  have  the  gumption  to  back  up  these  three 
very  necessary  items  to  make  his  dreams  materialize. 

All  theories  should  be  read  first,  then  thought  out, 
and  then  used  with  a  little  gumption.  That  is,  twist 
your  theories  around  to  suit  your  own  individual 
needs,  your  own  little  farm. 

The  man  who  is  born  on  the  farm,  many  times 
takes  his  father's  way  of  farming,  and  can  never  get 
out  of  it.  In  lots  of  cases  this  was  the  proper  way 
to  do  fifty  years  ago,  but  methods  and  farming  have 
changed,  and  only  an  old  fogy  will  stick  to  one  way, 
even  after  having  it  proved  to  him  that  there  is  a 
much  easier  and  better  way  of  doing  the  same  job. 

It  reminds  me  very  much  of  a  path  that  led  to  a 
spring  on  a  farm  I  once  visited.  I  was  told  to  follow 
the  path,  and  when  I  got  to  the  spring  and  looked 
back  I  saw  this  path  made  the  way  nearly  a  third 
longer,  although  a  perfectly  straight  path  could  have 
been  made  directly  to  the  house.  I  asked  the  reason 
of  this  when  I  went  back  to  the  house,  and  was  told 
that  the  whole  place  on  one  side  Was  grown  up  in 
blackberry  bushes  when  the  family  had  first  moved 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

ciously.  To-day  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  a  bunch 
of  live  stock.   I  am  continually  building  soil  fertility. 

We  have  a  fine  flock  of  rose-comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds  of  strictly  laying  strain,- which  is  bringing  in 
money  the  year  around.  There  is  a  profit  in  the  bred- 
to-lay  class  of  poultry.  The  best  pure-bred  stock  is 
none  too  good  for  our  farm. 

As  we  stand  to-day,  that  last  mortgage  does  not 
cause  us  any  loss  of  sleep,  as  our  farm  is  increasing 
in  fertility  and  value.  I  now  raise  oats  and  seed  with 
clover  with  good  success.  I  sow  vetch  and  rye  the 
last  of  August  with  a  view  of  getting  a  mass  of 
green  before,  freezing  sets  in,  and  when  the  vetch  is 
in  bloom  it  is  such  a  heavy  tangle  I  can  hardly  get 
through  it.  I  turn  it  under,  drag  the  land,  level  and 
roll.  I  then  spread  what  manure  I  have,  and  in  this 
way  always  feel  confident  of  a  fair  crop  of  whatever 
I  sow. 


Later  on  when  he  gathers  his  little  old  50  bnshels  of  com  an  acre,  he  begins  to  get  a  great  big  grouch, 
Average  soil  and  ordinary  methods  seldom  give  the  high  yields  expected 


on  this  farm,  and  the  path  was  just  around  the  edge 
of  the  bushes.  The  bushes  had  been  cut  away  long 
enough  to  leave  absolutely  no  trace  of  them,  but  still 
these  farm  persons  went  around  the  place  where  the 
bushes  had  been.  These  persons  were  all  smart,  sen- 
sible human  beings,  but  they  had  no  gumption. 


Sure  of  Fertility 

By  L.  A.  MacCUMBER 

WHEN  I  began  farming  I  was  handicapped  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  farm  which  came  to  me 
tiirough  inheritance.  In  addition,  I  had  to 
go  further  in  debt  for  a  team  and  farming  imple- 
ments. All  farm  produce  was  at  a  low  value  on  our 
local  markets — No.  1  rye  as  low  as  17  cents  a  bushel, 
oats  20  cents,  wheat  35  cents  to  40  cents,  and  com 
16  cents  a  bushel. 

Hay  would  scarcely  sell  at  any  price.  When  there 
was  any  sale  in  a  small  way,  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton  was 
considered  a  good  price.  I  raised  nearly  everjrthing 
we  used  for  food,  but  it  was  just  "nip  and  tuck"  to 
pay  the  interest  on  that  mortgage.  Then  the  raising 
of  potatoes.  Had  I  imderstood  cultivating,  handling, 
and  marketing  potatoes  I  could  have  cleared  $2,000 
a  year  for  five  years  or  more.  Instead,  I  raised  only 
a  few  bushels,  except  one  season  when  I  raised  a  big 
crop  that  sold  at  $1  a  bushel.  Well,  that  wiped  out 
the  mortgage. 

Potatoes  gradually  declined  in  price  until  they  got 
down  for  several  seasons  in  succession  to  18  cents  a 
bushel.  One  spring  I  threw  out  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  fine  potatoes  because  they  went  down  to  6  cents  a 
bushel.  After  that  I  quit  raising  potatoes,  but  I  did 
not  quit  soon  enough.  The  potatoes  had  so  depleted 
the  land  of  fertility  that  I  could  not  raise  any  kind 
of  satisfactory  crop — not  even  enough  feed  for  the 
team  and  family  cow.  There  was  nothing  else  in 
view  but  to  mortgage  in  order  to  live. 

At  my  wife's  suggestion  I  then  began  to  rent  land 
and  let  our  own  farm  lie  idle.  My  wife  raised  poul- 
try, fruit,  and  garden  truck  for  the  market.  All 
roughage  from  my  share  of  rent  was  used  for  feed 
and  bedding.  Gradually  I  increased  my  live  stock. 
In  summer  I  rented  pasture,  as  that  was  the  only 
way  I  could  save  feed  for  stc>ck  in  vdnter.  For  sev- 
eral seasons  I  continued  to  use  the  manure  judi- 


Too  Easy  Going 

By  J.  D.  KING 

WHEN  I  look  back  down  the  hard-beaten  and 
rutty  path  of  my  career  as  a/f armer,  I  often 
wonder  how  many  brothers  of  the  soil  al- 
lowed themselves  to  get  into  a  groove  as  I  did,  and,  if 
so,  what  gave  them  the  incentive  to  get  out. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  bought  my  father's 
farm  and  started  in  business  for  myself.   As  we  now 

know,  farming  at  that 
time  was  looked  upon  in  a 
different  light  from  what 
it  is  nowadays.  A  man 
with  little  education  was 
supposed  to  be  fitted  for 
nothing  but  the  farm. 

With  only  a  district- 
school  education  I  started 
farming  with  no  pride  in 
my  calling.  While  I  may 
have  had  some  independ- 
ent ideas  of  my  own  when 
I  started,  I  soon  found 
myself  jogging  along  at 
about  the  same  pace  that 
my  neighbors  were  doing. 
I  worked  as  hard  as  did 
others  who  had  a  family 
to  rear,  land  to  clear,  and 
interest  to  pay.  There 
were  privations  which  we 
do  not  have  to-day. 

But  what  strikes  me 
most  forcibly  in  looking 
baclc  was  the  imperfect 
organization  of  the  farm 
schedule  and  the  lack  of 
business  methods.  No  ac- 
counts were  kept  either  of 
what  we  sold  or  what  we 
bought.  We  went  once  a 
week  to  the  country  store 
with  our  butter.  For  this 
we  were  given  credit, 
oftentimes  not  even  ask- 
ing the  price  and  seldom 
the  weight.  The  things 
we  bought  were  charged, 
and  once  a  year  a  settle- 
ment was  made  with  the 
merchant. 

If  we  had  more  butter 
than  our  purchases 
amounted  to  we  were  paid  the  balance  in  cash,  and  if 
the  balance  should  be  in  the  merchant's  favor — as 
was  often  the  case — ^we  made  it  up  to  him. 

One  day  when  in  town  I  saw  on  the  billboard  a  no- 
tice that  a  farmers'  institute  was  to  be  held  that 
evening  in  the  town  hall.  Out  of  curiosity  I  drove 
back  to  the  meeting  together  with  my  son. 

When  I  came  away  from  that  institute  I  carried 
with  me  a  determination  to  get  "down  to  business" 
and  feel  a  sense  of  dignity  for  the  great  work  I  was 
doing  for  my  country.  I  co-operated  with  some 
others  who  were  interested  and  we  organized  a 
grange.  We  got  our  boys  and  girls  together,  had 
debates,  and  gave  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  farm 
and  home  improvement.  At  this  time  my  son  had 
finished  high  school,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  go 
to  the  agricultural  college.   This  he  did  the  next  fall. 

When  my  son  finished  college,  we  revised  our 
methods  in  the  dairy  by  keeping  a  daily  record  of 
each  cow,  both  of  the  feed  she  consumed  and  the  milk 
she  gave  in  return.  Twice  a  month  we  tested  each 
cow's  milk  with  a  Babcock  tester. 

If  a  cow  in  normal  condition  was  not  paying  for 
her  feed  and  care  she  was  replaced  by  one  that 
would.  A  daily  composite  sample  is  taken  of  the 
milk  before  it  is  hauled  to  the  creamery.  Thus  by 
testing  twice  a  month  and  computing  the  average 
test  with  the  total  amount  of  milk  for  that  month  we 
know  very  closely  what  our  next  check  is  going  to  be. 

Payment  for  all  feed  and  produce  bou^t  is  made 
by  check.  By  this  method  we  avoid  mistakes  in  keep- 
ing accounts.  We  also  invested  in  a  set  of  platform 
scales  so  that  when  we  take  a  load  of  produce  to 
town  we  know  the  amount,  also  we  can  weigh  our 
retum  load  to  see  if  it  checks  with  the  merchant's 
weight.  While  I  do  believe  it  a  good  practice  for  a 
farmer  to  patronize  his  home  market,  he  should  not 
confine  himself  to  this  policy.  If  there  is  any  class 
that  deserves  all  that  is  coming  to  them  it  is  the 
farmers.  If  he  can  ship  his  eggs  to  the  city  and 
realize  20  cents  a  dozen  more  than  he  can  get  at 
home,  as  I  have  done,  he  should  do  so  by  all  means. 

I  might  go  on  and  tell  how  the  telephone  and  the 
R.  F.  D.,  two  great  rural  community  benefits,  were 
introduced  wholly  by  the  influence  of  the  people  in  a 
desire  for  social  improvement,  how  we  are  selecting 
our  seed  potatoes  by  keeping  the  best  hills  for  seed, 
how  the  fields  are  gradually  being  enlarged  for  the 
accommodation  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  crop 
rotations,  how  the  old  orchard  has  been  pruned,  arid 
then  sprayed  to  destroy  injurious  insects. 
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The  Porker's  Last  Squeal 

Blazing  the  Way  for  the  Young  Butcher  on  the  Farm 


By  ANDREW  M.  PATERSON 


HOGS,  before  they  are  butchered,  should  be 
taken  off  feed  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
and  kept  in  a  quiet  place  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  drink.  If  the  animal's  body 
is  hit  or  bruised  it  will  cause  a  bruise,  on  the 
carcass  which  will  make  the  carcass  unattractive  and 
cause  the  meat  to  spoil  very  quickly.  Excitement  of 
any  kind,  just  previous  to  killing,  which  causes  a  rise 
in  temperature  in  the  animal  will  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  meat.  As  most  butchering  on  the 
farm  is  done  in  the  open,  it  is  wise  to  select,  a  dry, 
convenient  place  in  which  to  do  the  work  and  hang 
up  the  carcass. 

For  rapid  and  neat  work  at  hog-killing  time  the 
butchering  crew  should  be  equipped  with  knives,  hog 
hook,  scrapers,  and  a  convenient  place  for  working. 
A  barrel  makes  a  good  vessel  in  which  to  scald  the 
animal  if  set  alHhp  proper  slant 
against  a  platform  on  which  to 
do  the  scraping. 

Hogs  should  not  be  stunned 
before  sticking,  although  it  is 
often  done.  Where  labor  is 
scarce  the  hog  may  be  hung  up 
by  the  hind  leg  for  sticking. 
The  better  way,  however,  is  to 
lay  the  animal  on  its  b^ck,  where 
it  is  held  until  stuck.  Two  men 
can  handle  a  large  hog  if  they 
use  the  proper  methods.  By 
reaching  under  the  hog  and 
grasping  the  opposite  legs  they 
can  turn  a  heavy  hog  on  its 
back  very  easily.  Then  one  man 
standing  astride  the  hog,  with 
his  feet  close  against  its  sides 
and  holding  its  front  legs,  can 
easily  control  it  while  the  other 
does  the  sticking.  The  knife, 
narrow,  straight-bladed,  eight 
inches  long,  is  inserted  into  the 
hog's  throat  just  in  front  of  the 
breastbone.  The  point  is  direct- 
ed toward  the  root  of  the  tail 
and  held  exactly  in  line  with  the 
backbone.  This  is  necessary  to 
avoid  running  in  between  the 
ribs  and  the  shoulder,  causing 
the  blood  to  settle  there,  with 
consequent  waste  in  trimming 
or  a  poorly  keeping  shoulder. 
When  the  knife  has  been  run 

into  the  neck  six  to  eight  inches,  the  depth  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  hog,  it  should  be  given  a  quick  turn 
to  one  side  and  withdrawn.  The  arteries  that  are  to 
be  cut  run  close  together  just  inside  the  breastbone 
and  will  be  cut  when  the  knife  is  turned,  provided  it 
is  sharp  on  both  sides  of  the  point. 

Cleaning  the  Carcass 

WATER  for  scalding  should  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  200  to  212  degrees  F.  Where  it 
must  be  heated  in  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
should  be  boiling  when  removed  from  the  stove.  If  put 
in  a  cold  barrel  it  will  then  be  about  the  right  tem- 
perature when  the  hog  is  r^dy  to  be  scalded.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  water  should  be 
nearly  boiling  before  the  hog  is  killed,  but  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  fire  until  the  hog  is  nearly 
dead.  At  the  time  the  hog  is  scalded  the  water 
should  be  at  a  temperature  of  185  to  195  degrees. 
Water  at  165  to  175  degrees  will  scald  a  hog,  but 
more  time  will  be  required,  and  the  re- 
sults are  hardly  as  satisfactory.  If  the 
water  is  too  hot  the  hair  is  likely  to  set, 
causing  even  more  trouble  than  if  too 
cold.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  thermome- 
ter will  always  be  used,  but  if  the  water 
is  boiling  when  taken  from  the  stove  and 
put  into  a  cold  barrel  the  temperature 
will  be  about  right.  If  the  barrel  is  hot, 
as  it  would  be  ordinarily  for  the  second 
hog  scalded,  add  a  half  pail  of  cold  wa- 
ter. By  testing  the  water  with  the  finger 
each  time,  one  can  soon  become  expert  in 
gauging  the  temperature.  A  small  shov- 
elful of  hard-wood  ashes  added  to  the 
water  aids  materially  in  removing  the 
scurf  from  the  body,  though  it  has  no 
effect  in  loosening  the  hair.  Concen- 
trated lye  has  the  same  effect. 

The  hog  should  not  be  scalded  before 
life  is  extinct,  or  the  blood  in  the  small 
blood  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  skin 
will  be  cooked,  giving  a  reddish  tinge  to 
the  carcass.  While  being  scalded  the  hog 
should  be  kept  moving  constantly  to 
avoid  cooking  the  skin.  Occasionally  it 
should  be  drawn  out  of  the  water  to  air, 
when  the  hair  may  be  "tried."  As  soon 
as  hair  and  scurf  slip  easily  from  the 
surface,  scalding  is  complete.  If  it  is 
suspected  that  the  water  is  too  hot,  scald 
the  hind  end  first;  if  too  cold,  the  front 
end,  in  order  to  always  get  a  good  scald 
on  the  head,  which  is  difficult  to  clean. 

When  the  hair  starts  readily,  remove 
the  animal  from  the  water  and"  begin 
scraping.  The  head  and  feet  should  be 
cleaned  first,  as  they  cool  quickly  and  do 
hot  clean  so  easily  when  cold.  "The  head 
can  best  be  cleaned  with  a  small  round 
tool  called  a  candlestick  scraper.  The 
hands  and  a  knife  will  answer  where 
such  a  scraper  is  not  to  be  had.  The 
feet  and  legs  are  easily  cleaned  by  grasp- 


ing them  firmly  with  the  hands  and  twisting  around 
and  back.  Clean  the  body  by  pulling  out  the  long 
bristles  by  hand  and  removing  the  scurf  and  fine 
hair  with  a  scraper,  a  long  corn  knife,  or  other  tool. 
Rinse  over  the  entire  carcass  with  hot  water,  then 
shave  it  with  a  sharp  knife.  Clean  the  ears  and 
nose  thoroughly,  and  the  feet  clear  to  the  hoofs. 
Raise  the  gambrel  cords,  insert  the  stick,  and  hang 
up  the  hog.  Wash  down  with  hjot  water,  again  shave 
over  any  unfinished  patches,  and  rinse  with  cold 
water. 

Occasionally  a  hog  is  killed  that  is  too  large  to 
scald  in  a  barrel.  If  it  is  covered  thickly  with  blan- 
kets or  with  sacks  containing  a  little  bran,  and  hot 
water  poured  over  it,  the  hair  will  be  loosened 
readily.  In  some  localities  hogs  are  skinned,  "But 
scalding  is  usually   considered  more  satisfactory. 


possible.  This  much  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bacon.  Cut  the  side  lengthwise  into  three  evenly 
sized  strips  or,  if  to  be  cured  and  smoked,  into  two 
pieces,  the  upper  one  third — called  the  back  strip — 
for  salt  pork  or  lard,  and  the  lower  two  thirds — 
called  the  bacon  strip — for  bacon.  The  edges  should 
always  be  trimmed  up  square,  and  all  scraggy  parts 
used  for  sausage  or  lard.  Take  the  ribs  and  neck- 
bones  out  of  "the  shoulder  and  trim  it  down  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  blade.  Trim  off  all  bloody  spots  9tad 
neck  meat.  Remove  the  foot  above  the  knee  joint. 
Split  the  head  through  the  center  and  then  into 
quarters.  Later  lean  trimmings  are  made  into  sau- 
sage; fat  trimmings  into  lard.  The  feet,  snout,  and 
ears  are  pickled,  and  the  head  boiled  for  head  cheese. 


The  scraping  and  cleaning  platform  should  be  just  the  right  height.  Much  depends  on  quick, 
effective  work  immediately  after  the  scald  to  insure  a  clean,  bright  carcass 


Pork  is  unlike  beef  and  mutton  in  that  it  should 
be  cut  just  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  through.  If  the 
carcass  has  not  been  split  to  aid  quick  cooling  it 
should  be  laid  on  the  block  and  the  head  removed  an 
inch  back  of  the  ears.  Next  remove  the  shoulders 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  and  cut  off  the 
hams  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  pelvic  bones. 
Split  the  hams  and  trim  to  a  smooth  rounded  piece. 
.The  feet  may  be  removed  at  the  hock  joints,  but  saw- 
ing them  off  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  hock  is 
recommended,  as  the  hams  will  then  pack  much 
closer  in  the  barrel.  Split  the  middle  piece  with  a 
saw  or  ax,  and  remove  the  leaf  if  this  was  not  done 
when  the  hog  was  dressed.  This  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  starting  the  leaf  at  the  front  end  and 
peeling  it  backward  with  the  fingers.  The  kidney 
comes  out  with  the  fat.  Take  out  the  loin  and  spare- 
rib,  leaving  the  lean  meat  found  along  the  back  on 
the  loin,  which  may  be  used  fresh  as  chops  or  for 
roasting.  When  cutting  the  meat  from  the  ribs,  the 
separation  should  be  made  as  close  to  the  ribs  as 
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This  long  bacon  type  suggests 
choice  breakfast  cuts 
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Note  the  rounded  ham  and  thict 
er  fat  of  the  lard  hog 


Buying  a  Typewriter 

By  P.  C.  GROSE 

A FEW  years  ago  when  a  farmer's  Sons  grew  up 
and  wanted  a  place  of  their  own,  they  simply 
went  a  little  farther  wes,t  and  "took  up"  a  piece 
of  land — brand-new  and  at  little  cost.  But  now  the 
West  is  virtually  taken  up.  To-day  the  sons  who 
wish  to  be  farmers  cannot  leave 
the  old  place  and  take  up  new 
ones  of  their  own,  for  there  are 
none  left  to  take  up.  Conse- 
quently, they  must  remain  on 
the  farms  their  fathers  already 
possess,  and  by  newer  and  more 
efficient  methods  do  a  bigger 
business  with  the  same  number 
of  acres. 

A  few  years  ago  one  seldom 
saw  a  typewriter  advertised  in 
a  farm  paper.  Now  they  are 
among  the  regular  advertise- 
ments. What  does  it  indicate? 
Simply  that  the  busienss  of 
farming  is  speedily  adopting  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  other 
businesses. 

As  an  institute  speaker  I  have 
observed  that  the  young  men  of 
a  community  grow  keenly  alert 
and  interested  on  the  subject  of 
up-to-date  business  methods  in 
farm  practice,  while  the  older 
men,  as  a  rule,  rather  treat  the 
subject  with  disdain.  The  young 
farmers  are  looking  forward, 
eagerly  seeking  those  things 
that  will  be  the  aids  to  money- 
making  in  the  future;  the  older 
men  cannqt,  it  seems,  look 
otherwise  than  backward  at  the 
old  "toiling  and  moiling"  meth- 
ods that  made  them  their  money. 
The  younger  men  attach  more  to  management,  men- 
tal toil,  and  keen,  twentieth-century  business  methods 
than  do  their  elders.  As  a  typewriter  has  become  an 
essential  of  modern  business  correspondence,  and  as 
that  is  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  business  methods 
of  to-day,  I  am  addressing  this  article  to  those  young 
farmers  who  would  like  to  add  a  typewriter  to  their 
farm  equipment. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  emphasized  that  to 
operate  a  typewriter  for  a  small  amount  of  corre- 
spendence  such  as  is  connected  with  the  ordinary; 
farm  does  not  demand  special  training,  as  is  so  gen- 
erally supposed.  Of  course,  to  become  an  adept 
stenographer,  such,  a  training  is  necessary  ;  but  the 
average  person  can  soon  operate  a  typewriter  much 
more  rapidly  than  he  can  write  with  a  pen,  and  use 
nothing  more  than  his  two  index  fingers.  In  the 
second  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  kinds  and  prices  of  machines.  The 
older  types  were  constructed  so  that  the  writing  was 
not  visible  as  it  was  written;  they  are  called  the  old 
"blind"  styles.  All  the  newer  models  are 
visible  machines,  having  the  writing  vis- 
ible as  it  is  written.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  finished  writing,  the*  only 
advantage  being  in  seeing  it  as  it  is 
written. 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  an  old 
blind  machine.  It  cost  me  $20,  express 
charges  included.  I  used  it  a  great  deal 
all  these  years,  and  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  Not  long  ago  I  purchased  a 
standard  make  of  the  visible  style.  It  has 
the  back  spacer,  tabulator,  two-colored 
ribbon  device,  margin  release,  etc.  A 
later  model  of  the  same  machine  differs 
from  the  one  I  have,  by  possessing  a  few 
more  characters  which  are  quite  unneces- 
sary for  ordinary  writing. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  a 
typewriter  for  business  correspondence 
is  the  ability  to  make  one  or  more  carbon 
copies  of  all  correspondence.  By  keeping 
a  file  of  these  copies  I  can  instantly  refer 
to  what  I  have  previously  written,  and 
when  the  letters  were  sent. 

There  are  concerns  that  make  a  busi-  • 
ness  of  rebuilding  used  typewriters.  All 
the  worn  parts  of  the  old  machine  are 
replaced  with  new  ones.  A  rebuilt  ma- 
chine, while  not  as  good  as  new,  is 
usually  a  bargain  for  its  cost.  These 
concerns  will  send  a  sample  of  the  writ- 
ing the  machine  d'oes.  Also,  most  of 
these  firms  allow  the  purchaser  several 
days'  trial  usage,  and  if  unsatisfactory 
he  need  not  keep  it.  Such  machines  can 
be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $15 
up  to  that  of  a  new  model  of  one  of  the 
standard  makes,  which  is  in  most  cases 
$100. 

The  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
quite  willingly  direct  a  reader  to  firms 
supplying  the  various  lines  and  types  of 
machines. 
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For  Work,  For  Wear, 
Neolin  Soles! 

From  the  wooden  rake  to  the  modem 

type  of  hay-loader  is  a  far  step. 
Yet  it  is  no  greater  than  that  between 
the  old-fashioned  leather  sole  and 
Neolin,  the  modem  sole. 
For  between  Neolin  and  the  leather 
tread  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
something  which  weeirs  long  and  some- 
thing whose  wear  you  cannot  count 
upon. 

Neolin  !^  It  is  a  new  sole  material  created 
by  Science  for  wear.  Wear  quality  that 
will  stand  under  the  roughest  work,  and 
over  the  roughest  road.    Wear  quality* 

-  that  has  tied  to  it  water-proof-qualify,  for 
sloppy  cow-shed  or  miry  field. 

Water-proof -quality  that  is  in  turn  tied  to 
flexibility  for  full,  good  measure  ! 

That  is  why  Neolin  is  called  the  natural 
tread  when  it  is  not  called  the  tireless 
tread;  Neolin  is  foot-resting  and  fatigue- 
saving  right  through  the  working  day. 
And  Neolin  looks,  not  even  the  women- 
folk can  question. 

Neolin  comes  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Retailers  and  shoe  repairers 
have  Neolin  or  can  get  it  at  no  added 
cost  to  yoii;  but  beware  of  imitations. 
Better  mark  that  metrk;  stamp  it  on 
your  memory:  HeOlin — 

— the  trade  ssmbolfor  a  changeless  quality  product  of 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Compemy 
Akron,  Ohio 


Make  Your  Underwear 
Money  Work  Harder 

It's  almost  unbelievable  that 
this  sturdy  Hanes  Underwear 
is  sold  at  75c  a  garment  and 
$1.50  a  imion  suit.  But  it's 
true,  and  during  war-time,  too, 
when  prices  have  gone  way  up. 

You  get  double  worth, 
double  wear,  plenty  of  warmth 
and  comfort  and  no  itching 
from  the  clean,  soft  cotton  in 


75c 
!per 
Garment 


HAHES 


$1.50 

per 
Union  Sidt 


Underwear 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a 
Comfortable  Closed  Crotch  that 
stays  closed;  Elastic  Shoulders 
with  Improved  Lap  Seams 
which  "give"  with  every 
motion;  snxig-fitting  Collarette 
which  always  keeps  the  wind 
from  the  neck;  Improved  Cuffs 
at  wrist  and  ankle  which  hug  close 
and  do  not  stretch  out  of  shajje;  and 
every  button  is  good  Pearl. 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have 
Double  Gussets  to  double  the  wear; 
a  Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband; 
Improved  Cuffs  which  hug  the  wrists 
and  won't  flare  out ;  an  Elastic  Collar- 
ette which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoul- 
ders with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Guaranteed 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Un- 
derwear elastic  and  true  to  size  and 
shape.  We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wearabsolutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  Seams  are  imbreakable 
where  the  most  wear  comes. 

Remember,  you  get  Hanes  at  only 
75c  a  garment  and  $1.50  a  union  suit. 
See  a  Hanes  dealer  before  he  is  sold 
out.  Ifyou  don't  know  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Wnston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  Editor's  Letter 

Should  Woman  Help  Manage  the  Farm? 


MOST  men 
of  inde- 
pend  e  n  t 
turn  of  mind  re- 
sent what  they 
term  "petticoat" 
government.  Not 
long  ago  a  small  city  in  the  West  was 
having  trouble  about  the  public  market. 
The  women  had  been  watching  things 
rather  carefully,  and  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  weights  and  measures 
needed  a  good  overhauling.  Sanitary 
conditions  were  bad,  and  they  wanted 
the  men  to  do  something  about  it. 

For  the  good  name  of  the  city,  the 
council  wanted  to  take  action,  but 
wished  to  keep  the  women  out  of  the 
reform.  "They  would  have  np  women  on 
the  committees,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  evidence  the  women's  clubs 
had  already  collected.  They  didn't 
want  to  give  petticoat  government  a 
chance  to  get  started.  Matters  dragged 
along  untirthe  state  authorities  finally 
heard  of  the  bad  conditions  and  stepped 
in  and  settled  them.  The  city's  civic 
pride  suffered  from  the  publicity  given 
the  whole  affair,  and  the  women  felt 
that  they  had  been  cheated  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  efforts. 

But  when  the  smoke  had  blown  away, 
popular  opinion  concluded  that  it  was 
after  all  a  woman's  reform,  and  if  the 
men  had  helped  instead  of  hindered,  the 
clean-up  would  have  been  a  city  achieve- 
ment rather  than  a  feather  in  the 
state's  cap. 

Perhaps  this  hasn't  much  to  do  with 
farming,  but  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  hu- 
man nature.  A  great  many  men  will 
accept  feminine  counsel  in  private  when 
they  will  not  do  so  in  public.  On  the 
general  run  of  farms,  I  venture  to  say 
that  four  out  of  five  sensible  farmers 
consult  their  wives  on  the  more  impor- 
tant business  matters  which  come  up. 
A  woman's  business  sagacity  may  not 
always  be  as  acute  as  her  husband's, 
•  but  a  family  consultation  gives  him  a 
chance  to  get  the  matter  clearer  in  his 
own  mind,  and,  as  the  old  sajdng  goes, 
"Two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

Farming  is  also  more  of  a  partner- 
ship than  most  other  businesses,  and  if 
the  wife  is  farm-raised  she  may  con- 
tribute a  good  many  suggestions.  In  a 
farm  home  I  sometimes  visit,  a  young 
couple  is  trying  to  adopt  modern  meth- 
ods as  rapidly  as  they  can  afford  to, 
but  in  the  meantime  they  find  there  is 
no  escape  from  long  hours  of  hard 
physical  work.  Naturally  most  of  this 
falls  on  the  man  of  the  house — there  is 
no  hired  help — and  he  has  little  time  to 
read.  But  his  wife  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  her  spare  time  to  agricultural  read- 
ing, and  when  she  finds  an  article  or 
hint  in  a  farm  paper  that  seems  to 
apply  to  their  farm,  she  marks  it  and 
puts  it  away  with  others  for  her  hus- 
band to  read  at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  article,  on  making  cottage  cheese 
from  buttermilk  brought  about  a  profit- 
able change  in  their  dairy  methods.  A 
new  method  of  feeding  poultry  was 
tried,  and  found  to  be  even  a  greater 
benefit  than  they  expected.  They 
haven't  the  capital  necessary  to  adopt 
many  of  the  plans  they  know  would  be 
profitable,  but  they  are  getting  along 
first  rate. 

BUT  how  about  that  other  one  fifth 
of  the  farms  where  the  husband  runs 
things  pretty  much  to  suit  himself,  and 
buys  and  sells  and  trades  and  wins  and 
loses  without  the  advice  of  his  life 
partner?  Perhaps  the  wife  isn't  inter- 
ested in  what  goes  on  outside  of  the 
house.  Have  you  asked  her?  Perhaps 
she  has  no  business  experience.  Why 
not  give  her  a  little  coaching;  you  may 
not  live  forever  and  she  will  need  it. 
Perhaps  she  already  has  too  much  to 
say  about  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
farm.  Then  this  doesn't  apply,  and  you 
may  stop  right  here,  as  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  read  further. 

What  brings  this  whole  matter  up  is 
a  contribution  received  from  Mr.  Al- 
bert Van  Little,  who  lives  in  Michigan. 
From  his  name  I  judge  he  is  of  Dutch 
descent.  I  picture  him  as  home-loving, 
considerate,  honest,  the  kind  who  will 
not  let  himself  be  imposed  on  twice  in 
the  same  manner,  but  withal  a  trifle 
obstinate  and  self-centered.  He  has  a 
personal  experience  to  add  to  the  con- 
siderable number  which  have  already 
been  printed  in  Farm  and  Fireside  on 


the  subject  ctf 
swindles. 

"Have  I  ever 
been  swindled?" 
he  writes.  "I 
should  say  'Yes,' 
and  in  every  case 
had  I  but  listened  to  my  wife's'  sincere 
advice  and  kept  out  of  the  deal  I  would 
have  been  much  money  ahead.  But  in 
my  early  married  life,  although  I  had 
no  reason  for  it,  I  was  like  many  other 
men  who  do  not  value  their  wife's  ad- 
vice much  in  business  deals. 

"But  I  now  want  to  say  to  young 
farmers,  and  some  older  ones  too,  that 
if  your  wife  is  doing  her  part  to  make 
and  save  for  the  home  you  had  better 
think  three  times  about  her  advice  be- 
fore you  plunge  rashly  into  any  deal. 
Then  if  it  does  come  out  right  after  you 
have  both  agreed  upon  it,  you  will  not 
have  that  horrid  feeling  clinging  to 
you  that  you  have  if  you  go  entirely 
against  her  wishes  and  then  all  goes 
wrong. 

"/^NE  of  my  deals  was  going  into  a 
farmers'  stock  company  to  buy  a 
stallion.  I  invested  a  good  sum  there, 
and  in  the  end  somebody  else  got  the 
money  and  finally  the  horse.  We  paid 
for  the  keep  of  the  horse,  and  I  never 
received  a  cent  back.  Since  then  I  have 
learned  that  while  such  companies  may 
succeed  if  well  managed,  the  main  idea 
is  to  sell  a  bunch  of  farmers  a  stallion 
for  several  times  as  much  as  it  is  actu- 
ally worth. 

"Another  time  I  was  wild  for  a  sail- 
boat, as  I  live  near  a  lake.  So  Neigh- 
bor M.,  who  has  a  cousin  ten  miles 
away  who  had  a  boat  the  size  I  wanted, 
persuaded  me  to  give  his  cousin  100 
bushels  of  excellent  corn  for  the  second- 
hand boat.  My  wife  begged  me  not  to 
go  into  this,  as  we  could  not  afford  it. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  my  wife, 
who  I  now  see  was  right,  I  listened  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  was  .working  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  cousin.  I  got  the  boat, 
bought  sails,  and  spent  several  days 
painting  it.  That  summer  my  brother 
and  I  nearly  lost  our  lives  in  the  lake 
with  it.  That  gave  me  enough  of  sail- 
ing, so  I  tiumed  it  up  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake  to  rot.  Another  expensive  les- 
son. ' 

"Then  I  was  eager  to  trade  horses 
with  some  jockeys  who  were  camping 
near  us.  Wife  said,  'No ;  they  make 
their  living  by  doping  up  worthless 
horses  and  trading  them  as  sound.'  But 
I  went  ahead  and  traded  for  one  he  said 
was  'sound  as  a  dollar.'  Next  morning 
it  had  heaves  in  the  worst  form.  So  I 
got  out  a  warrant  and  had  the  sheriff 
meet  me  with  his  auto.  We  soon  found 
the  jockeys  several  miles  away.  The 
fellow  appeared  very  much  surprised 
to  see  the  sheriff,  and  agreed  to  pay 
costs  and  trade  back. 

"Also,  after  having  some  experience 
with  traveling  clothing  agents,  we  now 
tell  them  that  we  prefer  to  buy  of  our 
home  merchants  or  a  reliable  mail-or- 
der house.  I  have  had  other  costly 
lessons,  but  I  know  many  others  have 
had  their  troubles  too,  so  I  will  con- 
clude by  sajnng  again,  'Don't  ignore 
your  wrfe.' " 

Some  who  read  this  may  condemn 
this  man  for  marrsring  a  sensible  wom- 
an and  worrjring  her  by  his  foolish  use 
of  the  family  money.  But  from  the 
sincerity  of  the  confession  and  the  de- 
sire to  give  others  the  benefit  of  his 
mistakes,  I  am  inclined  to  respect 
rather  than  pity  him.  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  or  against  petticoat  govern- 
ment, I  doubt  whether  the  average 
farm  w^man  has  the  least  desire  to  help 
manage  the  farm.  Leave  out  a  very 
small  percentage  of  shrews  and  you  ~ 
will  find  that  most  women  are  content 
with  running  their  household  affairs, 
and  they  in  turn  dislike  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  work.  "Deliver  me 
from  a  man  meddling  in  the  kitchen" 
expresses  the  idea  exactly. 

But  in  homes  where  husband  and 
wife  consult  each  other  on  the  more 
important  problems  pertaining  to  their 
duties — especially  new  problems — ^there 
is  a  contented  feeling  of  mutual  help, 
pleasant  in  times  of  success  and  com- 
forting in  adversity. 
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Makes  Insect  Models 

A  Woman  Entomologist  Does  Helpful  Work  with  Crop  Pests 

By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


The  only  woman  in  the  world  who  makes  models 
of  crop-destroying  insects 


IARGE  models  of  the  many  insects  that  injure 
farm  crops  will  be  made  by  a  woman  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   These  mod- 
els  will  be  used  to  show  the  farmers  how  their 
insect  foes  look.    The  woman  the  Government 
employed  in  this  work  is  Mrs.  Otto  Heidemann,  wife 
of  one  of  the  expert  entomologists  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Heidemann  is  skilled  in  modeling,  and  has 
studied  the  life  history  of  the  insects.  From  con- 
tinued study  while  making  insect  collections  with  her 
husband  in  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Heidemann  became  expert  in  insect  anatomy, 
and  familiar  with  the  general  appearance,  shape, 
and  object  of  parts  only  visible  under  a  powerful 
microscope. 

To  produce  a  leg,  a  wing,  an  eye,  or  some  other 
part  of  an  insect  on  a  scale  several  hundred  times 
larger  than  the  original,  and  reproduce  it  accurately 
in  shape,  is  one  illustration  of  Mrs.  Heidemann's 
ability.  The  part  may  possibly  have  to  be  colored  to 
resemble  the  insect's  natural  hue.  Then  it  must  be 
composed  of  material  which  will  retain  the  shape 
into  which  it  has  been  fashioned  by  the  modeler. 

When  we  think  of  even  the  mosquito  or  housefly, 
with  the  position  of  the  legs,  the  curves  of  the  wings, 
the  conformation  of  the  heads,  it  is  evident  that  the 
worker  must  have  a  variety  of  materials  to  make 
a  successful  reproduction.  Mrs.  Heidemann  has  not 
only  utilized  wire,  thread,  celluloid,  papier-mache, 
and  rubber,  but  has  been  obliged  to  devise  secret 
compounds  of  substances  to  suit  her  needs. 

In  fashioning  an  insect  model  the  skeleton  of  the 
body  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features.  In  many 
cases  this  can  be  made  of  steel  wire,  which  not  only 
retains  the  proper  shape,  but  is  also  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose.  Steel  wire  has  the  necessary  light- 
ness. 

The'  covering  of  the  skeleton  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  insect.  Some  have  the  surface  of  the  body 
covered  with  microscopic  hairs.  Other  insects  have 
smooth  bodies.  .  Papier-mache  is  suitable  for  many 
of  the  models,  but  occasionally  celluloid  is  used. 
Wire  forms  the  "bones"  of  the  leg,  but  if  it  must  be 
made  thicker  in  some  portions  than  others,  Mrs. 
Heidemann  coats  it  with  one  of  her  compounds.  She 
proportions  the  leg  properly  while  the  material  is 
plastic;  when  it  hardens  it  assumes  a  permanent 
form.;  The  wings  of  most  of  the  designs  requiring 
them  are  composed  of  celluloid  of  the  proper  thickness. 

Occasionally  wire  may  be 
needed  around  the  edge  or  be- 
neath a  wing  to  strengthen  it, 
but  often  the  material  is  suffi- 
ciently stiff  and  strong  to  be 
used  without  any  reinforcement. 
Even  the  minute  hair  is  imi- 
tated with  fine  silk  threads, 
while  Mrs. -Heidemann  has  also 
succeeded  .  in  devising  a  substi- 
tute for  the  covering  on  moths. 
The  material  strongly  resembles 
feathers  when  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

In  making  one  of  these  models 
of  insect  crop  destroyers,  the 
body,  the  wings,  or  the  legs 
may  be  made  first,  according  to 
convenience,  but  before  begin- 
ning operations  she  traces  a 
working  drawing.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  attain  the  proportions 
needed.  The  insect  is  mapped 
out  on  paper  before  any  part  of 
it  is  finished.  The  drawing  is 
always  done  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  modeling  is 
-  also  performed  with  the  aid  of 
this  instrument.  After  the 
specimen  to  be  modeled  is  placed 
under  the  lens,  the  instrument 
is  properly  adjusted,  so  the  eye 
can  see  it  distinctly. 

The  paper  on  which  the  draw- 
ing is  made  is  carefully  meas- 


ured,  and  divided  into  squares  of  equal  size.  In  this 
way  the  exact  proportions  of  the  enlargement  are 
more  easily  obtained.  With  the  drawing  before  her 
eyes  it  is  necessary  only  to  select  the  part  to  be  made 
first,  and  begin  the  work. 

The  tools  Mrs.  Heidemann  uses  are  few  and  sim- 
ple. Pincers,  scissors  of  various  sizes,  needles,  and 
several  knives  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
outfit ;  but  though  the  equipment  is  not  elaborate,  the 
various  processes  require  much  time.  It  may  take 
several  weeks'  time  to  finish  one  model. 

Mrs.  Heidemann  does  not  work  continuously  on  a 
single  specimen,  but  may  have  several  partly  con- 
structed models  in  her  curious  laboratory,  finishing 
a  part  of  one,  then  of  another,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient to  her. 

The  models  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  shown  at  rural  fairs  and  other  gatherings. 
An  agent  of  the  Department  goes  with  them  and 
explains  methods  of  destroying  the  insects  they  rep- 
resent. Models  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil  have  been 
shown  in  the  South  and  advice  given  in  regard  to 
ways  by  which  this  pest  can  be  prevented  from  de- 
stroying the  staple  crop  of  the  South.  The  apple- 
worm  models  have  been  exhibited  in  the  many  orchard 
districts,  and  the  fruit  growers  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  advice  given  by  the  agents. 

"This  collection  of  models,  created  by  the  expert- 
ness  of  this  interesting  woman,  forms  one  of  the  in- 
teresting exhibits  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Throngs  of  country  persons  who  have  visited  Wash- 
ington have  been  educated  in  methods  of  preventing 
damage  done  by  these  insects  to  fruit  and  vegetables, 
by  studying  the  models  and  listening  to  the  entomolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  collection.  The  models  in  the 
collection  include  the  va- 
riety supposed  to  carry 
the  germs  of  fever — the 
comparatively  harmless 
singing  mosquito — and 
the  kind  which  is  be- 
lieved to  spread  malaria. 
The  chinch  bug,  almost 
invisible  in  life,  is  repro- 
duced much  larger  than 
a  pair  of  cuffs,  while  its 
eggs,  microscopic  in  their 
natural  proportions,  are 
as  large  as  shotgun  cart- 
ridges. One  of  the  cu- 
rious results  of  this 
magnified  modeling  is 
the  repulsive  and  ugly 
appearance  of  some  of 
the  insects  least  danger- 
ous, and  the  attractive- 
ness of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  ones.  Per- 
haps the  most  common 
winged  insect  which  one 
knows  is  the  housefly.  It 
is  found  nearly  every- 
where in  the  home. 

One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  col- 
lection is  a  huge  apple,  made  principally  of  papier- 
mache,  showing  the  apple  worm,  modeled  in  plaster, 
feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  apple. 


anywhere.  After  we  had  traveled  about  a  mile  the  filly 
began  pulling  back  on  the  halter.  So  I  tied  the  rope 
attached  to  her  halter  to  the  pommel  of  my  saddle 
and  got  along  nicely  until  the  mule,  which  was  about 
ten  rods  in  the  rear,  became  frightened  and  ran  at 
full  speed,  and  dashed  between  the  filly  I  was  lead- 
ing and  the  mare  I  was  riding. 

In  an  instant  the  saddle  was  jerked  from  under 
me  and  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  sudden 
jerk  had  thrown  the  saddle  across  the  mule's  neck, 
securely  fastening  her  to  the  filly.  They  ran  about 
40  rods,  divided  on  either  side  of  a  large  tree,  broke 
the  rope  in  two  and  stopped  at  a  field  gate  near-by. 
Just  inside  the  gate  was  the  negro's  house.  So  we 
had  the  mule  home. 

The  negro  took  a  rope  to  tie  the  mule,  but  she  re- 
fused to  let  him  come  near  her.  He  made  a  lasso  and 
tried  to  rope  her,  but  failed.  I  took  the  rope  and 
didn't  untie  the  lasso  noose,  but  tied  the  other  end 
around  the  mule's  neck.  In  tying  I  carelessly  dropped 
the  lasso  end  on  the  ground  and  got  my  foot  in  the 
noose.  The  purchaser  started  up  to  get  his  property, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  mule  went  across  the  field 
like  a  streak  of  lightning,  and,  the  noose  being 
around  my  ankle,  I  went  too,  hitting  only  the  high 
places.  The  mule  kept  this  up  for  about  50  rods 
across  a  cotton  field,  and  then  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  mare  across  a  cornfield. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  skin  was  left  on  my 
back,  and  how  many  bruises  I  had  when  the  mule 
ran  up  to  the  mare  and  stopped.  I  released  myself 
and  bade  them  farewell,  -with  the  hope  that  the  negro 
would  like  his  mule  but  I  might  never  see  it  again. 


A  Rolling  Stone 

By  C.  H.  McCARY 

WHEN  twenty-four  years  old  I  found  the  girl 
of  my  choice  and  we  were  married.  This 
was  in  July,  1889.  The  first  half-year  I 
worked  on  the  railroad  as  I  had  done  before.  Being 
on  a  bridge  gang  I  was  away  from  home  two  and 

sometimes   three  weeks 


This  is  the  boll  weevil, 
nified  several 


The  specimen  is  mag- 
hundred  times 


Delivering  a  Mule 

By  A.  HICKLIN 

WHEN  I  was  selling  off  some  surplus  stock  in 
the  fall  of  1910,  I  sold  a  two-year-old  mule 
to  a  negro.  The  mule  had  been  raised  a  pet, 
but  had  not  been  broken  to  lead.  I  went  with  the 
negro  and  lead  a  two-year-old  filly  that  was  raised 
with  the  mule,  for  I  knew  the  niule  would  follow  her 


The  coddling  moth  lays  a  great  many  eggs  which  hatch  into  worms, 

into  apples  and  other  fruits 
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at  a  time.  The  follow- 
ing winter  I  entered  the 
salt  mines  and  worked 
there  until  spring.  By 
this  time  we  had  saved 
from  my  scanty  wages  a 
sufficient  amount  to  buy 
a  second-hand  wagon 
and  a  small  pony  team. 

We  had  both  lived  on 
a  farm,  so  we  rented  one 
close  by  her  parents.  I 
had  a  few  farming  tools, 
and  by  borrowing  a  few 
we  put  in  a  crop  of  corn 
and  oats.  In  the  fall  the 
owner  wanted  to  come 
back  on  his  farm,  so  I 
rented  another  one  nine 
miles  away.  My  father- 
in-law  had  given  us  a 
hog  for  our  meat,  one 
dozen  hens,  and  I  owned 
a  cow.  By  this  time  a 
little  girl  had  arrived  at 
our  home. 

We  took  up  our  abode 
on  the  new  place  on  Sep- 
tember 1st.  On  October 
19th  we  lost  our  house.  It  burned  down  with  all  that 
was  in  it.  The  wagon  and  our  winter's  supply  of 
coal,  flour,  and  groceries  also  burned.  We  were  re- 
duced to  want,  so  we  went  back  to  my  wife's  folks 
and  stayed  two  weeks.  Then  we  took  care  of  an 
invalid  widow  for  our  board  until  spring.  She  went 
to  live  with  relatives,  so  we  rented  her  farm  for  the 
season. 

For  five  years  we  rented  one  place,  then  another, 
moving  every  year,  had  poor  crops  and  often  com- 
plete failures.  I  shudder  to  think  of  how  poor  we 
were. 

I  then  rented  another  farm  of  160  acres,  put  in 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  had  a  bountiful  crop  that 
year — 2,200  bushels  corn,  1,000  bushels  oats,  and 
1,000  bushels  wheat.  We  said,  "Now  is  our  chance 
for  a  home."  I  sold  the  crop  and  bought  rights  to 
160  acres  of  river-bottom  land. 
I  paid  him  $100  for  his  rights, 
built  a  three-room  cottage,  had 
a  well  put  down,  and  went  back 
for  my  wife  and  three  children. 

We  arrived  there  in  Septem- 
ber, put  in  a  piece  of  wheat, 
broke  sod,  built  a  barn,  fenced 
the  place,  and  with  some  75 
brown  Leghorn  hens  and  five 
cows  we  came  through  the  win- 
ter very  well. 

For  two  years  we  just  made  a 
living.  The  third  year  I  raised 
300  bushels  of  corn  to  sell  and 
some  stock.  When  these  were 
marketed  I  bought  another  160 
acres  for  $600,  kept  it  one  year 
and  sold  both  farms  for  $3,000. 

I  worked  in  a  nearby  city 
for  six  years,  then  gathered  all 
my  money  together,  went  to 
Iowa,  bought  a  home,  and  lived 
there  four  years,  bought  more 
property,  and  three  years  ago 
sold  out  for  $4,000,  chartered  a 
car  and  moved  to  Texas.  We 
now  have  a  well-equipped  farm. 

This  is  all  the  result  of  hard 
work,  saving,  and  making  an 
effort  to  own  a  home.  I  have 
done  no  more  than  anyone  else 
can  do — ^just  managed  properly, 
saved,  and  applied  the  proceeds 
to  a  home. 
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The  "Spud"  as  a  Gamble  Crop 

A  LL  farming  has  a  large  enough  ele- 
S\  ment  of  chance  in  it  to  make  it  a 
more  or  less  "sporting"  proposition. 
There  is  no  safe  bet  against  crop  de- 
struction by  frost,  flood,  hail,  and 
drought  throughout  great  areas  of  our 
country,  and  in  spite  of  such  modern 
aids  as  fungicides  and  insecticides,  de- 
structive pests  and  blighting  diseases 
frequently  interfere  with  "a  sure  thing" 
in  commercial  cropping  operations.  But 
year  in  and  year  out,  potato-growing 
scales  high  as  a  gaming  venture.  The 
present  harvest  finds  some  potato-grow- 
ing centers  cashing  in  at  the  rate  of 
$400  to  $600  an  acre  for  a  crop  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  which  is  under  $100  an 
acre. 

In  the  noted  Aroostook  potato-grow- 
ing district,  growers  are  loading  their 
crops  on  potato  trains,  which  are  sold 
f.  o.  b.  for  $1.50  to  $1.60  a  bushel. 
These  growers  think  an  acreage  of  less 
than  20  to  30  acres  to  the  farm  is  small 
operating,  and  a  yield  of  under  300 
bushels  an  acre  indicates  inferior  farm- 
ing when  the  season  is  favorable.  Crops 
of  60  to  80  acres  of  potatoes  grown  on 
150-acre  farms  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. Even  a  50-acre  potato  crop 
yielding  250  bushels  an  acre  and  sold 
at  $1.50  a  bushel  means  a  gross  income 
of  $18,750,  and  over  $12,000  net.  Can 
an  operator  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
show  anything  much  better,  all  things 
considered? 

Banks  Finance  Calf  Clubs 

PERHAPS  the  interest  which  banks 
are  now  taking  in  agriculture  is 
selfish,  for,  stripped  of  all  cloaks,  the 
chief  efifort  of  a  bank  is  to  make  money. 
But  if  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
benefited  at  the  same  time,  who  will 
deny  that  the  dabbling  of  banks  in  agri- 
culture is  after  alba  good  thing?  Any- 
how, W.  Scott  Matthews,  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  of  Illinois,  sees  in 
the  calf  clubs  conducted  by  eight  banks 
in  the  State  the  means  of  improving 
dfeiry  stock  without  any  financial  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  farmer's 
family.  The  banks  furnish  the  calves, 
farm  boys  and  girls  take  care  of  them, 
and  receive  all  profits  over  six  per  cent, 
and  their  parents  also  receive  some 
benefit  by  having  good  stock  on  the 
farm.  ^ 

This  is  briefly  the  way  the  plan 
worked  at  Brighton,  Illinois,  where  the 
First  National  Bank  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  Bank  Calf  Club  movement:  "We 
began  the  work  of  securing  members," 
says  Thomas  F.  Chamberlain,  cashier, 
"and  the  heifers  were  delivered  March 
18th.  The  total  membership  of  our  club 
is  eighty-five,  of  which  thirty-three  are 
girls.  They  seem  to  take  just  as  much 
interest  as  the  boys.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
years  is  the  average  age  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Up  to  this  time  six  of  the  heifers 
have  freshened,  and  before  our  sale  we 
expect  this  number  will  be  increased  to 
fifty.  When  our  public  sale  is  held  in 
December,  these  heifers  will  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

"After  the  amount  of  our  note  is 


taken  out,  the  balance  goes  in  each  case 
to  the  child  as  his  profit." 

After  organizing  the  clubs,  the  cus- 
tomary procedure  of  the  banks  is  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  heifer  calves 
from  six  to  twelve  months  old.  They 
are  usually  a  high  quality  of  grades 
and  cost  about  $45  a  head. 

The  parents  sign  the  notes  with  the 
understanding  that  the  calves  are  the 
property  of  the  children,  and  that  each 
child,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  undertake 
the  direct  care  and  management  of  his 
calf.  Several  of  the  banks  have  of- 
fered cash  prizes  of  from  $5  to  $15  for 
the  best  results  in  the  care  of  calves  and 
to  those  making  the  most  out  of  the 
calves. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  case  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  There  will 
naturally  be  feed  bills,  veterinary  fees, 
and  some  risk  which  a  practical  dairy- 
man must  consider  before  he  signs  the 
note  for  his  child.  But  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage: Instead  of  his  going  to  the 
bank  as  a  borrower,  the  bank  comes  to 
him  as  an  investor. 

The  proposition  appears  to  be  funda- 
mentally sound.  It  establishes  more 
cordial  financial  relations  between 
dairymen  and  bankers,  and  the  children 
receive  valuable  business  training.  On 
the  whole  it  looks  like  one  of  the  best 
plans  the  bankers  have  thus  far  of- 
fered. 

Clothing  and  Machinery 

THE  Bureau  of  Safety,  72  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  has  issued 
a  timely  warning  on  the  subject  of  loose 
clothing  and  machinery.  The  caution  is 
directed  to  machinists  and  factory 
workers,  but  it  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  farm  mechanics  who  are  now 
using  more  powerful  machinery  than 
ever  before  and  also  a  greater  variety 
of  it. 

"Unbuttoned  sleeves  and  loose  jump- 
ers," says  the  Bureau,  "are  dangerous. 
They  may  catch  on  moving  machinery 
or  be  drawn  into  a  fan  or  blower.  Keep 
sleeves  buttoned  and  jumper  inside  of 
overalls.  Unfastened  or  gauntlet  gloves 
may  catch  on  machinery  and  belts. 
Keep  your  clothing  in  a  safe  condition 
and  avoid  this  class  of  accidents." 

For  outdoor  work  around  machinery, 
here  are  some  suggestions  that  apply 
especially  to  cold  weather:  Keep  scarfs 
and  mufflers  well  buttoned  inside  of  the 
coat.  A  snug-fitting  cap  is  better  than 
a  hat.  If  overalls  are  loose  or  turned 
up  at  the  bottom,  wear  leggings  over 
them.  Gloves  are  safer  than  loose  mit- 
tens. A  short  jacket  is  preferred  to  a 
long  coat. 

Anyone  who  stops  to  think  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  these  warnings  Vidll  ac- 
cept them  without  asking  for  object  les- 
sons, of  which  there  are  unfortunately 
a  plenty. 

Guarantee  Fair  Treatment 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR  is  Latin  for  "Let 
the  buyer  beware."  Time  was  when 
frequent  repetition  of  this  homely  senti- 
ment was  all  that  kept  folks  out  of  the 
poorhouse.  But  a  lot  of  different  things 
have  helped  to  relegate  this  phrase  back 
to  the  olden  times  from  which  it  came, 
and  foremost  among  these  influences  is 
advertising.  If  a  manufacturer  has 
advertised  that  his  watches  are  sold  at- 
one dollar,  one  dollar  you  will  pay;  no 
more,  no  less.  If  an  automobile  is  ad- 
vertised to  sell  at  one  thousand  dollars, 
one  thousand  dollars  you  will  pay,  with 
the  assurance  that  a  reputable  firm 
stands  back  of  the  purchase. 

A  legitimate  profit  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful business,  and  advertising  has 
worried  the  sharper  and  the  trickster 
out  of  his  job,  and  has  made  the  main- 
tenance and  standardization  of  prices 
possible. 

All  of  which  has  helped  to  enable 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  guarantee  fair 
and  square  treatment  to  its  subscribers 
in  their  dealings  with  advertisers.  We 
may  forget  caveat  emptor  in  the  FARM 
AND  Fireside  family. 


Power  That  Moves  Mortgages 

A STRIKING  cartoon  that  recently 
came  to  my  notice  pictures  a  trac- 
tor hauling  a  mortgage  off  the  farm. 
With  it  is  a  story  telling  the  advantages 
of  selling  surplus  horses  in  the  fall  to 
"save  the  cost  of  wintering  them.  This 
saving,  combined  with  the  elimination 
of  incidental  expenses,  such  as  shoeing 
and  harness  repair,  is  pointed  out  as 
going  a  long  way  toward  buying  a  trac- 
tor. " 

Just  as  the  automobile  industry  has 
built  up  public  enthusiasm  in  the  use 
of  motor  cars,  the  tractor  business  is  at 
work  on  a  similar  job.  And  when  the 
public  is  once  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  a  new  article,  it  takes  hold 
and  helps  in  the  educational  campaign. 

A  certain  farmer  who  had  read  all 
the  stories  about  tractors  he  could  find 
in  the  farm  papers  finally  bought  a 
tractor,  but  was  unable  to  make  it  pull 
his  plows  as  well  as  his  horses  had 
done.  But  his  enthusiasm  about  the  ma- 
chine caused  him  to  blame  himself 
rather  than  the  tractor.  He  reasoned 
that  it  was  made  to  plow  and  he  must 
be  doing  something  wrong.  In  an  hour's 
time  he  had  located  the  trouble  and  was 
rapidly  turning  over  smooth  furrows. 

When  just  reading  about  tractors  can 
put  a  man  in  that  frame  of  mind,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  any  longer  from  those 
who  decry  learning  farming  from  books 
and  papers.  We  succeed  most  fully  only 
when  full  of  enthusiasm.  And  if  a  trac- 
tor can  take  the  mortgage  off  the 
farm  of  the  man  mechanically  inclined, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry 
can  do  the  same  thing  for  others.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  one's  work 
gained  by  experience  and  reading,  com- 
bined with  self-confidence  and  persis- 
tent labor,  is  the  power  that  moves  most 
of  the  mortgages. 


Our  Letter  Box 


Canning  Meat 

Dear  Editor:  Some  years  ago  we 
lived  in  the  mountains  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  provisions  delivered 
after  the  snow  came,  so  each  fall  we 
laid  in  a  quantity  of  meat,  usually  150 
or  200  pounds.  One  year,  spring  came 
early  and  a  quantity  of  meat  began  to 
soften.  Being  afraid  I'd  lose  it,  I  de- 
cided to  can  it.  I  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  packed  it  tightly  in  glass  jars, 
added  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart,  and  filled  any  cracks  with  water 
(very  little  was  needed) ;  set  the  jars 
into  the  wash  boiler  with  a  grain  sack 
folded  under  them,  poured  in  lukewarm 
water  to  the  necks  of  the  jars  and 
brought  the  water  to  a  boil  and  kept  it 
boiling  hard  four  hours. 

Some  jars  were  not  opened  for  two 
years,  and  the  meat  was  like  fresh 
meat — made  delicious  meat  pies,  hash, 
or  stew.  Now  I  can  all  kinds  of  meats. 
This  year  I  have  put  up  turkey,  duck, 
goose,  chicken,  veal,  and  pork,  thus 
saving  feed,  which  is  very  high  here. 
I  also  do  up  all  kinds  of  vegetables  this 
same  way,  cooking  four  hours  at  hard 
boiling.  I  have  cauliflower,  beans,  and 
squash  canned  in  this  way.  Beets  I 
cook,  skin,  pack  in  jars,  and  fill  up  with 
boiling  vinegar,  cool,  then  set  away. 

I  have  tried  putting  fresh  pork 
"down  in  lard,"  and  lost  the  meat,  ^ut 
by  folding  slices  into  a  jar  and  cooking 
in  this  way,  I  always  have  fresh  pork 
ready  on  hand  to  fry  steaks  from,  and 
lose  none.  I  hope  others  will  try  my 
way.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Walker,  California. 

HasnH  Any  Farm  Problem 

Dear  Editor:  In  response  to  your 
invitation  of  July  1st  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  every  reader  to  write  their 
ideas  in  the  "Farm  Problem,"  I  will  say 
that  it  is  no  problem  to  me.  The  whole 
question  is  as  plain  and  simple  to  me  as 
the  nose  on  a  man's  face.  Everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  prosperity.  Land  is  the  best 
paymaster  a  man  ever  sei^red,  and  es-* 
pecially  here  in  the  lower  Southern 
States. 

Everything  that  will  grow  in  a  tem- 
perate climate  will  grow  here,  and  also 
a  variety  of  semi-tropical  plants.  Any 
man  who  has  the  determination  and 
grit  to  stay  at  his  .  work  can  come  here, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  accumulate  a 
competency  and  be  in^lependent  for  life. 
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surrounded  with  every  comfort.  He  can 
work  three  hundred  days  in  the  open 
every  year,  and  his  live  stock  can  run 
out  all  year,  winter  and  summer,  and 
keep  fat. 

We  have  churches  of  all  denominations, 
good  public  schools,  most  of  the  secret 
orders  and  societies,  railroads,  tele- 
phones and  telegraph,  rural  routes,  and 
all  the  country  conveniences,  good  roads 
and  automobiles.  The  population  is  a 
splendid  class  of  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
would  meet  any  newcomer  with  open 
arms  and  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
People  coming  here  to  settle  would  not 
have  to  endure  the  hardships  incident  to 
opening  up  a  new  country,  as  every 
public  convenience  and  utility  is  already 
here. 

Plenty  of  labor  can  be  secured  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  It  is  the  country  for  a 
young  farmer  with  a  little  capital  to 
start,  as  the  climate  is  so  mild  you  do 
not  need  the  expensive  buildings  and 
shelters  for  stock  that  are  required  in 
the  North. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and 
I  desire  to  see  this  country  filled  up 
with  a  good  class  of  farmers.  There  is 
plenty  of  land  for  all  that  will  come. 

Frank  S.  Margart,  Alabama. 

Concerning  Country  Women 

Dear  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
another  farm  paper  I  take  appeared  an 
article,  written  by  a  city-bred  country 
woman  of  two  years'  experience,  criti- 
cizing country  women  in  general. 

They  seem  to  have  no  redeeming  fea- 
tures in  the  estimation  of  this  lady,  who 
would  drive  a  tired  horse  for  mere 
pleasure  after  it  had  been  worked  in 
the  field  all  day  even  if  it  killed  the 
horse. 

She  alleges  that  country  women  do 
not  apply  their  brains  to  systematizing 
their  work  so  they  will  have  time  to 
dress  up  every  afternoon,  even  if  the 
men  do  have  to  work  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  to  get  all  the  chores  done ; 
also  that  the  country  women  in  general 
do  not  know  how  to  wash  dishes.  She 
says  they  take  only  three  inches  of  water 
in  the  dishpan  for  a  heap  of  dishes.  The 
way  country  women  wash  dishes  appalls 
her,  and  she  may  never  lose  the  sense  of 
shock  it  first  inspired  by  seeing  one 
country  woman  wash  dishes  in  that 
manner.  She  therefore  proceeds  to 
judge  any  and  all  farm  women  by  the 
one  she  saw — a  rather  narrow  judg- 
ment.' 

It  will  amuse  many  country  women 
whom  I  know.  Their  heads  contain 
brains  enough  to  be  proficient  in  all 
the  housekeeping  and  farming  knowl- 
edge. They  are  capable  of  doing  each 
and  every  duty  that  comes  to  their 
hands.  I  approve  of  all  mechanical 
conveniences,  both  inside  of  the  house 
and  around  the  farm,  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  women  running  around  dressed 
in  their  best  while  their  men-folks  are 
working  hard  in  the  fields.  My  men- 
folks  come  before  any  fine  company,  so 
my  house  has  no  place  where  my  men 
cannot  go  and  rest  any  time  they  please. 

I  was  advised  by  a  well-meaning  but 
much-deluded  lady  to  have  my  hired 
help  wash  outside,  eat  in  the  kitchen, 
and  go  up  the  back  stairs  so  the  front 
part  of  the  house  could  be  kept  clean  for 
company.  Which  should  be  considered 
first,  my  family  and  those  who  work 
faithfully  for  us,  or  company?  My  fam- 
ily comes  first;  I  care  very  little  for 
company. 

Mary  Wellner,  Minnesota. 

Farming  Cut-Over  Land 

Dear  Editor:  Eighty  acres  of  tim- 
ber land  near  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  was 
bought  for  $625,  eleven  years  ago,  by 
Arthur  Krueger.  Twenty-five  dollars 
was  paid  down  on  the  farm,  and  a 
mortgage  for  $600  was  given  on  the 
land.  Now  the  farm  is  improved  with 
a  comfortable  house,  a  well-built  bam, 
and  other  outbuildings.  Thirty-five 
acres  of  the  land  are  cleared  of  timber 
and  twenty  acres  are  in  .cultivation. 
Mr.  Krueger  is  free  of  debt. 

The  twenty  acres  of  tillable  land  are 
worth  $50  an  acre.  The  other  sixty 
acres  are  worth  much  more  than  Mr. 
Krueger  paid  for  them.  Logs  felled  on 
the  farm  furnished  the  material  for  the 
first  house  Mr.  Krueger  built  on  his 
farm.  Ten  million  acres  of  cut-over 
timber  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  are 
waiting  for  settlers.  The  prices  are 
lower  even  than  Mr.  Krueger  paid  for 
his  farm.      James  Wise,  Wisconsin. 

Appreciates  Cover  Pictures 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  been  taking 
your  paper  since  January.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  outside  covers  just  as  much 
as  the  inside,  so  much  in  fact  that  I 
thought  I  must  spend  time  to  tell  you 
that  I  for  one  think  they  are  the  nicest 
pictures  of  any  magazine  I  take,  and  I 
take  seven.  'The  cover  pictures  are  so 
true  to  nature.  I  enjoy  every  one  thor- 
oughly and  wonder  what  the  next  one 
will  be.  E.  S.argbnt,  Michigan. 
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Radiator  Covers 

By  Frank  Orr 

A WISCONSIN  car  owner  who  in- 
tends to  run  his  machine  all  winter 
wishes  to  know  whether  a  radiator 
cover  is  any  better  than  a  robe  thrown 
over  the  hood  when  a  car  is  left  stand- 
ing. 

When  an  automobile  is  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  during  the  winter 
a  radiator  cover  is  a  great  satisfaction 
and  has  several  advantages  over  a  robe. 
It  will  not  blow  off  and  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  appropriated  by  somebody  else 
when  your  car  is  left  standing  in  a  city. 
Most  radiator  covers  have  a  front  flap 
which  can  be  rolled  up  or  let  down  to 
admit  any  desired  amount  of  air,  more 
for  long  trips  and  less  for  short  er- 
rands. Thus  you  can  keep  your  motor 
nicely  hot  while  the  car  is  running,  and 
when  it  is  standing  some  heat  will  be 
retained  in  average  winter  weather  for 
four  or  five  hours.  In  addition,  the 
radiator  cover,  being  water-proof,  is 
unaffected  by  melting  snow  which 
makes  a  robe  rather  disagreeable  to 
handle.  Considering  their  small  cost, 
from  $1  to  $4,  such  a  cover  is  generally 
advisable. 


Protect  the  Upholstery 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

I HAVE  hauled  cement,  feed,  ice,  tools, 
wire  "netting,  and  small  boxes  of 
freight  in  my  touring  ear  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  upholstery  shows 
scarcely  a  scratch.  For  a  person  having 
much  hauling  of  this  kind  to  do  a  light 
trailer  would  be  best,  but  I  have  man- 
aged very  well  by  the  liberal  use  of  bur- 
lap sacks,  plenty  of  newspapers,  and  an 
old  quilt  for  padding. 

The  main  precaution  is  to  pack  your 
load  so  it  will  stay  in  place.  The  few 
scratches  and  mars  my  machine  has 
suffered  from  hauling  supplies  have 
been  caused  mostly  by  small  articles  in- 
securely packed. 


Auto  on  Small  Income 

By  Eklna  S.  Knapp 

FATHER  had  been  talking  automo- 
bile for  years,  but  was  employed  all 
-the  week  and  tired  on  Sundays,  the 
last  few  years  business  took  all  his  time 
and  strength.  We  studied  the  subject 
seriously  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
it  would  cost  to  run  a  machine. 

No  two  people  had  the  same  experi- 
ence, the  only  man  we  knew  well  enough 
to  be  frank  said  decidedly:  "The  ordi- 
nary man  cannot  afford  to  own  a  car 
just  for  pleasure."  .      - . 

We  could  find  out  the  average  cost  of 
gasoline  and  oil  and  wear  on  tires  per 
mile,  but  the  real  cost  of  repairs  and 
upkeep  we  could  not  get  at  in  the  least. 
That  proves  to-be  an  individual  matter, 
and  is  larger  the  first  year  on  account 
of  "fool  things"  done  by  the  amateur 
driver,  and  the  times  he  takes  the  car 
to  the  garage  to  see  what  is  the  matter 
when  he  has  forgotten  to  do  some  small 
but  essential  thing. 

Still,  this  man's  car  is  safer  than  that 


of  the  greenhorn  who  tinkers  his  own 
machine.  Many  times  Father  has  found 
the  repair  man  shaking  his  head  over 
some  shiny,  new  automobile,  with  the 
remark:  "It  would  have  taken  me  one 
third  of  the  time  and  cost  only  one  third 
as  much  if  that  man  had  let  his  car 
alone  and  not  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter." 

Finally  the  family  decided  to  buy  a 
car  and  run  it  when  we  could  afford  to. 
The  income  was  small  but  certain,  and 
Father  had  retired  from  business.  Our 
limited  means  suggested  buying  a  used 
machine,  but  everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it  told  us  it  was  far  more 
risky  than  buying  a  second-hand  horse. 
One  day  in  May  I  saw  in  a  Sunday  pa- 
per an  advertisement  of  a  car  for  sale 
cheap  for  cash.  The  car  had  been  run 
150  miles.  It  waS  to  be  seen  in  our  next 
tovra.  Father  saw  it  and  easily  verified 
the  owner's  story,  and  bought  the  car. 
Mr.  R.  had  bought  it  and  learned  to  run 
it  just  as  the  doctors  ordered  his  wife 
off  to  a  sanitarium,  and  he  needed  the 
money. 

Building  the  Garage 

The  former  owner  was  employed,  so 
he  could  give  Father  lessons  only,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  therefore  Father 
did  not  obtain  his  license  until  June  1st. 
Mr.  R.  said  Father  seemed  to  know  in- 
stinctively when  he  had  room  to  pass 
and  how  much  room  the  automobile  took 
up.  Father  said  this  was  just  child's 
play  to  a  man  who  had  driven  a  horse 
from  childhood.  Father  had  driven  a 
touring  car  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
the  preceding  summer,  and  that  helped 
a  little. 

While  waiting  for  a  license,  he  had  to 
build  a  garage,  and  did  practically  all 
the  work  himself  from  motives  of 
economy.  The  expense  was  cut  about 
in  half.  The  garage  is  10x15  feet,  with 
cement  floor  and  approach,  steel  sides 
and  doors,  and  asbestos  roofing.  It  cost 
a  few  cents  over  $50.  The  foundation 
is  stone  four  feet  deep,  with  three  inches 
of  cement  for  the  floor.  The  frame  for 
the  sides  is  anchored  in  the  cement,  and 
the  two  pieces  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way are  tied  by  a  flat  piece  of  iron  sunk 
in  the  cement.  The  doors  have  a  wooden 
frame  covered  on  each  side  with  steel, 
each  door  measures  about  4x7  feet. 
Father  had  help  for  half  a  day  in  hang- 
ing the  heavy  doors,  and  a  daughter 
held  the  sheets  of  steel  siding  in  place 
until  he  could  drive  nails  to  hold  them. 

The  building  is  painted  dark  red,  and 
has  two  half  windows  over  the  bench 
at  the  back  and  one  at  each  side.  Win- 
dow and  door  frames  are  covered  with 
steel;  the  edges  of  the  wooden  roof  are 
covered  with  roofing,  and  eaves  troughs 
have  been  added.  The  building  has 
proved  perfectly  satisfactory  so  far. 
We  have  kept  account  of  expenses  and 
know  what  it  cost  us  to  run  the  car  one 
season  for  pleasure. 

We  have  spent  $119.11,  including  li- 
cense, registering,  gasoline,  and  repairs. 
Perhaps  a  short  history  of  our  adven- 
tures with  the  car  may~be  interesting. 
The  longest  day's  run  was  124  miles. 

Incidents  When  Learning 

The  first  trip  without  Mr.  R.  was 
taken  with  some  tremors,  but  nothing 
happened.  The  next  trip  to  the  garage 
(Father  wanted  to  get  more  acquainted 
with  the  car's  anatomy)  ended  suddenly 
against  a  stone  post  at  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  garage.  We  came  home 
in  another  car  and  Father  got  ours  next 
day.  Repairs  cost  only  $1.50,  as  he  was 
running  slowly.  The  next  trip  we 
turned  into  a  crowded  village  street  and 
had  to  make  an  abrupt  turn  to  avoid 
some  women  who  had  walked  partway 
across  and  stopped  to  talk.  As  a  result 
a  tire  slipped  off.  The  man  who  knew 
how  was  right  there,  so  we  were  on  our 


When  an  implement  or  rough  boxes  must  be  carried  in  the  car,  wrap  well  with 
burlap  or  an  old  quilt,  and  tie  securely 


Will  there  be 
a  Victrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

Think  of  the  delight  of  having-  Caruso,  Des- 
tinn,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer, 
McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti,  Tetrazzini  and  a  host  of  other  great 
artists  sing  for  you! 

Think  of  having  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderew- 
ski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  -and  other  famous  in- 
strumentalists play  for  you;  of  hearing  Sousa's 
Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band,  Vessel- 
la's  Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra  and 
other  celebrated  musical  organizations;  of 
enjoying  the  inimitable  witticisms  of  Harry 
Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
Mizzi  Hajos  and  other  leading  entertainers. 

Who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  Victrola  for 
Christmas!  The  only  instrument  that  brings 
to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  superb- 
ly interpreted  by  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Christmas   day   and   every   day,   let  the 

Victrola  inspire  and  entertain  you! 

Christmas  isn't  too  far  off  to  see  about  your 
Victrola  today.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola 
and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs.  ' 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Victrola 


To  insure  Victor  quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa- 
mous trademark.  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  the  identifyine 
label  on  all  eenuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


New  Victor  Records  dem- 
onstrated at  all  dealers  on 
the  2Stli  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 
Other  styles  of 
the  Victor  Victrola 
$10  to  $400 


Qualify  Footwear  Is  a  Useful  Gift 

You  can't  think  of  anything  that  will 
please  any  of  the  family  more  than  a 
pair  of  sturdy  "Ball -Band"  Rubbers 
with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

BALL#BAND' 

Whether  it's  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  or  warm 
wool  lined  arctics  or  light  weight  rubbers 
for  street  wear,  the  satisfaction  from  such 
a  gift  is  going  to  be  complete  and  lasting. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  so  you  will  be  sure 
of  the  genuine.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "More  Days  Wear,"and  select  your 
gifts  from  the  many  kinds  of  useful  foot- 
wear shown.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Fifty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  "Ball -Band" 
and  nine  million  people  wear  it. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
305  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indians 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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We  Enclose  Our  Check 


THE  CTiOWIZL  PUBLISHING-  COMPAify 

PRJZE  ACCCsJNT 


For  One  Thousand  Dollars 

This  is  Going  to  Happen 

SOME  time  soon,  after  February  20th,  the  postman  will  knock  at  the  door  of  one  of  Farm  and 
Fireside's  readers,  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  hand  whoever  comes  to  the  door  an 
envelope  in  which  will  be  fovmd  oxir  check  for  81,000. 

The  recipient  of  this  check  will  be  the  reader  who  has  submitted  the  best  set  of  suggestions  for 
titles  to  the  fifty  pictures  which  we  are  presenting  without  titles  now.  These  pictures  are  drawn  to 
represent  familiar  farm  implements,  machine  parts  or  mechanical  terms. 

The  Key  to  Success 


To  make  the  opportunities  of  all  participants  equal,  we 
■      bave  issued  what  we  call  the  Official  Key  Book.  We  call  It 
this  because,  containing,  as  it  does,  3.000  items  from  which 
the  pictures  were  drawn,  and  to  which  title  suggestions 
will  be  checked,  it  is  truly  the  key  to  the  game  and  success. 

You  can  use  this  book  by  reterring  to  a  copy  which  we 
will  place  on  public  file  in  any  city  or  by  securing  j^our  own 
personal  copy,  as  is  shown  by  the  coupon  below. 

Another  Big  Help 

A  companion  book,  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book, 
contains  the  fifty  pictures,  witli  spaces  for  as  many  as  six 
title  suggestions  lor  each  picture.  You  are  not  required 
to  use  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  You  can  make  up  a 
set  of  title  suggestions  as  follows; 

The  Reprint  and  Reply  Book  enables  a  participant 
to  submit  st\  title  suggestions  in  one  set.  This  is  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  title  suggestions  permissible  in  one  set. 
It  is  not  compulsory,  however,  that  participants  tise  the 
Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  Sets  of  title  suggestions  may  be 
submitted  in  either  one  of  two  ways:  (A )  In  the  Reprint  and 
Reply  Book,  or  (B )  in  single  picture  sets. 

How  to  Submit 
Single  Picture  Sets  - 

Participants  may  also  submit  sets  of  suggestions  writ- 
ten on  forms  supplied  by  the  participants  either  with  pen- 
cil, pen,  or  typewriter,  preferably  on  sheets  of  uniform 
si^e.  Each  sheet  must  be  numbered  in  order  and  have 
pasted  thereon  a  picture  clipped  from  Farm  and  Fireside 
or  drawn  thereon  a  duplicate  easily  recognizable,  beneath 
which  picture  or  drawing  is  to  be  placed  one  title  sugges- 
tion (one  only)  for  the  picture,  and  the  player's  name  and 
address.  If  a  player  desires  to  submit  more  than  one  title 
suggestion  for  a  picture  the  additional  title  must  be  in- 
cluded in  a  second  complete  set  prepared  as  above.  In 
other  words,  when  submitting  single  sets  of  title  sugges- 
tions, each  set  must  include  no  less  and  no  more  than  fifty 
pictures  (Nos.  1  to  50)  with  one  title  suggestion  for  each 
picture  and  with  the  participant's  name  and  address  writ- 
ten on  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  in  every  such  set.  When 
submitting  single  sets  of  title  suggestions  the  pages  must 
be  arranged  in  numerical  order,  securely  fastened  together, 
WRAPPED  FLAT  and  sent  prepaid  by  express  or  post- 
paid with  stamps  affixed  at  2c  per  ounce. 

This  Saves  Lots  of  Work 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  sub- 
mitting their  sets  of  title  stiggestions  as  above,  can  use  the 
Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  This  contains  the  fifty  pictures 
used  in  the  Farm  Implements  Game  and  opposite  each 
picture  are  six  spaces  for  title  suggestions  to  each  picture. 
These  spaces  are  numbered  one,  two.  three,  four,  five,  six. 
As  explained  by  Rule  7,  you  should,  when  submitting 
more  than  one  title  suggestion  for  any  picture,  place  the 
suggestion  you  regard  as  best  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  title 
suggestions  for  that  plctvire,  yoiir  second  best  suggestion 
in  second  place,  etc.,  etc.  This  applies  to  sets  submitted 
in  Reprint  and  Reply  Books. 

Get  Back  Pictures  Free! 

Five  pictures,  numbers  31  to  35,  appear  opposite. 
Study  these  and  see  If  you  cannot  very  easily  evolve  fitting 
titles  for  them.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  all  back 
pictures  free.  With  pictures  1  to  30  oflered  free  and  picttires  3 1 
to  35  on  this  page,  you  will  have  all  the  pictures  which 
have  api)eared  to  date.  The  balance  of  the  fifty  pictures 
will  appear  frequently  in  these  columns  and  when  all  fifty 
have  appeared  (the  last  installments  will  be  in  our  Janu- 
ary 20th  issue)  you  can  submit  your  suggestions.  You 
will  be  given  imtU  midnight  of  February  20th  to  prepare 
and  submit  your  set  of  suggestions. 

400  Awards— $3,500! 

At  the  beginning,  we  explained  that  Sl.OOO  would  be 
given  for  the  best  set  of  title  suggestions.  The  awards  are 
400  in  number  and  total  S3, 500  as  follows:  For  the  best  set 
of  title  suggestions  SI, 000:  lor  the  next  or  second  best  set 
S500:  for  the  third  best  set  S250;  for  the  fourth  best  set 
S125;  for  the  fifth  best  set  SlOO:  for  the  sixth  best  set  S75; 
lor  the  seventh  best  set  S50;  for  the  eighth  best  set  S50; 
lor  the  ninth  best  set  S2o;  lor  the  tenth  best  set  $25;  for 
the  eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets  SIO  each;  for  the  fifty- 
first  to  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  best  sets  $5  each:  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  to  three  hundredth 
\  best  sets  S2  each;  for  the  three  hundred  and  first  to 

\  four  hundredth  best  sets  SI  each;  total,  four  hun- 

V  dred  awards,  S3. 500.    No  award  will  be  divided. 

In  case  of  tie  awards  of  identical  value  will  be 
^     made  to  each  of  the  tying  participants. 

\  We  have  explained  that  it  is  not  a 

>-^>»       \  ^       requirement  to  refer  to  the  Key  Book 
nor  to  use  the  Reprint  and  Reply 
\  Book,  but  if  you  desire  either,  or 

\  O      both,  use  the  coupon  below. 

besentfreetoany. 
"  Ciw .  ^  O    one,  an5rwhere. 

Send 


No.  31 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or 
Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


No.  32 — ^What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or 
Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picttire  Represent? 


No.  33 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or 
Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


No.  34 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or 
Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


Pictures  1  to  30  will 


<■■■ 


3^  ■'^«  \-<<i     Dend  your 
^  name  and 

^         X  ^  address 


now. 


V,  ' 


No.  35 — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine  Part  or 
Mechanical  Term  Does  This  Picture  Represent? 


1.  -o'"^^  "'e>^<U%U 


Send  the 
Coupon 
To-day 


way  in  three  minutes.  The  very  next 
trip  developed  a  puncture,  and  we  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  things  happened  every 
time. 

Then  for  weeks  nothing  untoward  oc- 
curred. Sister  came  home  from  school 
to  be  surprised  at  our  new  possession, 
and  we  improvised  a  seat,  so  the  run- 
about often  carries  three; 

We  have  never  driven  the  car  fast. 
Several  of  the  repairs  have  been  on 
account  of  the  trouble  Father  had  in 
learning  to  back,  one  miscalculation  and 
a  telegraph  pole  cost  $5.  The  worst 
single  item  was  when  a  connecting  rod 
broke.  During  the  summer  the  car 
seemed  to  lose  power.  The  local  repair 
man  found  the  trouble.  The  emergency 
brake  on  one  side  was  expanded  and 
broken,  it  had  been  dragging  all  this 
time.  He  fixed  it  and  the  car  ended  the 
season  in  fine  shape.  The  nearest  to  a 
serious  accident  was  in  crossing  a  city 
square  when  a  pedestrian  who  had 
nearly  reached  the  sidewalk  changed 
his  mind  and  started  to  walk  in  the 
street  parallel  with  the  sidewalk.  He 
sat  down  on  the  right  mud  guard,  but 
was  not  even  bruised.  He  took  the 
nximTser,  but  nothing  was  ever  heard 
from  him. 

Renew  Old  Friendships 

Tire  difficulties  have  been  few,  though 
a  sharp  branch  on  a  woodland  road 
made  one  new  tire  necessary,  the  old 
one  was  patched  later,  and  we  no  longer 
wonder  that  the  wise  owner  carries  a 
spare  tire  and  inner  tubes  and  his 
checkbook.  We  had  a  shower  of  auto- 
supply  catalogues  and  found  those  that 
offered  great  bargains,  generally  shown 
up  later  by  somebody's  experience  as 
humbugs. 

We  learned  of  all  sorts  and  manner  of 
things  we  would  like  for  our  car,  but 
principally  we  want  a  mirror  that  will 
show  the  driver '  what  is  behind  him. 
We  long  for  wood  instead  of  wire 
wheels,  because  easier  to  keep  clean. 
We  have  found  that  the  instruction 
book  may  instruct  and  the  teacher  may 
warn,  but  the  lessons  that  stick  are 
those  that  hit  the  pocketbook  rather 
hard. 

Next  summer  Father  can  get  a  chauf- 
feur's license,  and  perhaps  earn  a  little 
with  the  car,  but  he  will  not  get  rich, 
as  he  does  not  want  to  run  in  traffic  nor 
evenings,  Sundays  nor  holidays.  A  busy 
head  nurse  at  the  sanitarium  where 
Sister  spent  a  year  has  a  car  that  earns 
its  keep  by  taking  patients  to  ride. 

There  are  advantages  in  having  a 
touring  car,  and  we  would  like  to  own 
one  and  take  our  friends  out. 

The  crippled  member  of  the  family 
feels  like  a  new  person,  no  longer  a 
shut-in.  She  has  been  over  all  the 
pretty  country  roads  around  our  home. 
We  all  have  renewed  old  friendships 
that  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 

The  expenses  for  the  car  will  seem 
easier  next  year,  as  car  and  garage  are 
paid  for.  We  have  decided  to  start  a 
gasoline  fund  instead  of  giving  each 
other  Christmas  presents.  _  To  run  the 
car  means  economy,  but  it  means  so 
much  in  health  and  pleasure  that  we 
are  willing.  The  sum  spent  on  running 
the  car  represents  what  we  have  usu- 
ally saved  or  spent  for  little  luxuries. 
We  shall  spend  the  sum  on  one  thing 
instead  of  many. 


Lights  on  Buggies 

By  Chester  G.  Reynolds 

I HAVE  found  that  a  good  buggy  lamp 
is  necessary  for  safe  travel  at  night. 
In  these  days  of  high-powered  automo- 
biles, anyone  who  travels  after  dark  in 
an  unlighted  buggy  endangers  himself 
and  others. 

While  an  electric  buggy  lamp  or  good 
oil  side  lights  are  advisable,  even  a 
lighted  lantern  carried  at  the  side  of 
the  buggy  will  give  a  measure  of  safety. 


Carry  Extra  Oil 

AN  OHIO  car  owner  contributes  this 
.  bit  of  experience.  "When  I  make  a 
long  trip  by  motor,"  he  says,  "I  intend 
to  carry  a  can  of  lubricating  oil  with  me 
instead  of  buying  oil  from  garages 
along  the  road  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past.  I  seldom  can  get  the  kind  of  oil 
I  want  from  small  garages,  and  there- 
fore soon  have  a  mixture  of  four  or  five 
kinds.  Besides,  I  think  I  can  save  some 
money  by  carrying  my  own  oil." 

Certainly  the  best  plan  is  to  carry 
your  own  oil  and  there  are  still  other 
reasons  besides  economy  and  conven- 
ience. You  save  delay,  your  engine 
works  best  when  using  the  oil  best 
suited  for  it,  but,  most  important  of  all, 
an  extra  supply  of  oil  may  save  you  a 
burned  bearing  if  you  are  miles  fj-om  a 
garage  and  your  oil  gauge  tells  you 
your  oil  is  low. 

Experienced  motorists  carry  a  gallon 
can  of  oil  in  their  cars  as  a  reserve  sup- 
ply, and  avoid  the  worry  and  trouble 
that  follow  the  use  of  poor  oil  when  they 
can  get  nothing  better  along  the  road. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

IGet  thelbp 
Fur  Prices  From 

:  your  furs— ship  to  Fimstenl 

>  Menandboysmafcebts money 
■  trapping.  Yoa  caii,  too.  It  is 
I  eas;  to  trap  raccoon,  maskrat, 
[  fox.  etc.  We  teach  how.  John 
HaoKStead  of  Waakor.,  Iowa, 
:  c&Debt  sixteen  fine  skunk  in  one  hole 
:  witfa  a  Pmisten  Perfect  Smoker.  Price  , 

■  Sl.SC.  Parcel  PostSO. 30  extra.  Emil  , 
Theia  of  Boeme,  Tesas,  caa^t  in  one  i 

■  setting  fonrteen  ^imals  in  eight-  9 
een  trai>s  with  Funsten  Animal  Bait.  ■ 
Price  SI. 00.     Three  books  in  one 
FREE.    Trapper's  Gnide,  Supply  Catalog, 
Game  Laws.    Tells  how  to  make  money  on 
fur  and  when  and  where  to  trap;  prepar- 
ing skins  for  shipment.    Write  today. 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co. 

968  Funsten  BIdg.         SME        St.  Louis, 


To  try  ID  yoar  own  home  30  days  free,  no  matter  where 
you  live.  Show  year  friends.  Send  it  back  atonr  ex- 
pense if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  daily  use.  Perfect  bakers,  efficient  heaters,  made 
of  high  grade  material,  beautifully  finished,  smooth  de- 
sign. g^Jaranteed  for  years  by 
our  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond. 

Ask  yonr  dealers  to  ehow 
you  Hoosier  Stoves.  Write 
for  our  big:  free  book  show- 
'  ingr  photographs,  describing 
large  assortment  of  sizea 
I  and  designs  to  select  from, 
I  explaining  our   free  trial. 
iSend  postal  today.  Writ© 
■yotir    name    and  address 
iplainly.  No  obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
726  State  St.,  Marian,  Ind. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
S3.80to$4U.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  banjain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dspl.  B-3733  Filkert  St.,  Phaadtlplira.  Pa. 
Bcfl.  1-3703  S.  Aslilaad        Chicag.,  Ul. 


As  low  as 


$10,0O0.CK) 

Backs  this  CAIlf 

Portable  Wood 

is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
7.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

Guaranteed  1  year,  Dioney  ri- 
funded  acd  all  charges  paid  If  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalie. 
Heftzler  t  Zook  Co.,  Bat  9.  BellavilU.  Pa. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWINO  MACHLVE.  9  CORDS  br  ONE  If  A.N  in 

10  hours.  Send  for  (">ee  catalog  No.  E12  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  .secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Agents  $60  a  Week 

A  Wonderful  Seller 

300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Bums  coal-oil  (kerosene).  Can't 
explode,  can't  set  fire  to  anything. 
Bums  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Rain-proof,  wind-proot,  bug-proof. 
For  fanners,  teamsters,  hucksters, 
plumbers,  dairymen,  campers— 
everybody  needs  it-. 

Big  Money  Maker 

Low  price  puis  it  in  reach  of  every 
home  and  maiics  sales  easy.  ShuU 
working  spare  time  made  $10  and 
$12  a  night.  Jennings  sold  5  first 
evening.  Send  for  sworn  proof. 
■Write  quick  for  territory  and 
demonstrating  sample. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  6946  East  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Land  is  reasonably  cheap  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Let  us  find  you  a  good  farm  in 
Viiginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida.   Qimate  and  soil  fust  ] 
right  for  gardening,  fruit  growing,  gaieral 
(arming,  livestock  and  dairying. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Information  and  descripiive  literature  free,  i 
Wilbiir  McCoy,  OcikB  I  GJV.CardwcIl,  Desk  B 
A.  &  1.  Agcot.  A.  &  I.  Asent, 

JacktooTiDe,  Fb.       I    Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Harvest  a  win- 
ter crop 
of  wood 

There's  a  lot 
of  good  mon- 
ey in  it;  if 
you  have  a 
real  good 
wood -saw. 


APPOlTON 

f  WOOD  SAWS  1 

are  built  to  -withstand  the  greatest  strain 
and  wear  that  a  wood-eaw  gets.  Strong, 
rigid  frames  of  heavy  steel,  or  of  hard- 
wood; bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dnstproof,  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting.  Shafts  of  lathe-turned  steel. 
Ton  (tylaK  with  tilting  or  sliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Saw  Booklet  now— also  circular 
about  theAppleton  All-Purpose  Grinder, 
Appleton  Mf  e.Co.,603  Fargo  St.,Batavia4D. 
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Truck  Surprises  Neighbors 

By  W.  B.  Ellsworth 

WE  HAVE  been  operating  a  1%- 
ton  motor  truck  on  our  stock  and 
grain  farm  since  April  1,  1915,  and 
consider  it  a  success  in  spite  of  the 
argument  that  a  truck  to  be  a  paying 
investment  has  to  be  used  every  day. 
We  feel  that  this  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  actual  depreciation  is  not  so 
great  and  the  life  of  the  truck  is  length- 
ened that  much  more. 

Our  nearest  market  is  seven  miles 
away,  and  I  have  deliwred  sjx  loads  of 
wheat  to  the  elevator  in  one  day  between 
B  A.  M.  and  6:30  p.  M.  Those  are  the 
hours  of  leaving  and  of  getting  home 
from  the  last  load,  and  also  includes 
an  hour  out  at  noon.  On  the  same  day 
one  of  my  neighbors*  delivered  six  loads 
to  the  same  elevator,  but  used  three  men 
and  three  teams. 

Less  Shrinkage  in  Hauling  Hogs 

Since  we  have  had  the  truck  we  have 
not  had  to  call  on  anyone  to  help  in  our 
hauling,  and  have  had  more  outside  cash 
work  offered  to  us  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly do.  This  was  rather  a  surprise, 
as  we  had  not  supposed  there  would  be 
any  truck  business  in  the  country.  It 
helps  considerably  toward  the  cost  of 
the  truck,  which  was  $1,552,  including 
everything.  The  ability  to  deliver  car- 
load lots  of  hogs  in  a  day  when  teams 
cannot  be  secured  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, especially  when  the  market  is  up  a 
little. 

In  hauling  hogs  by  wagon  the  shrink- 
age, I  am  told,  may  be  as  high  as  eight 
per  cent.  I  have  personally  seen  a  300- 
pound  hog  shrink  20  pounds.  The  first 
carload  of  hogs  that  we  delivered  with 
the  truck  gave  a  shrinkage  of  only  40 
pounds  on  the  load  at  Chicago.  We  are 
located  in  north  central  Illinois.  On  an- 
other occasion  we  received  $1  a  hundred 
more  for  some  heavy  hogs,  owing  to  our 
ability  to  deliver  them  promptly  by 
truck.  This  alone  netted  us  $35.  One 
of  the  hottest  days  last  summer  I  hauled 
50  hogs  for  a  neighbor  in  five  loads,  and 
did  not  lose  a  hog.  In  fact,  only  one  got 
hot  at  all.  I  have  hauled  about  a  thou- 
sand head  of  hogs  since  buying  the 
truck,  and  persons  for  whom  we  have 
hauled  do  not  care  to  go  back  to  the 
wagon  for  hauling  their  hogs  except  in 
cold  weather.  The  same  trip  that  takes 
two  hours  with  a  team  I  can  make  with 
the  truck  in  forty  minutes. 

Not  Afraid  of  Trains 

Our  truck  weighs  5,000  pounds,  and 
has  5-inch  tires  in  the  rear  and  3% -inch 
tires  in  the  front.  All  are  solid.  In 
buying  a  truck  for  all-purpose  use  be 
sure  that  the  gross  load  weight  will  not 
be  more  than  the  scales  you  will  have  to 
use.  This  and  your  pocketbook  are  all 
that  need  limit  the  size.  Anyone  who 
expects  to  use  a  light  truck  in  heavy 
service  will  be  disappointed  if  he  buys 
a  light  truck,  because  if  ever  overloaded 
it  will  not  stand  the  strain. 

A  1%-ton  truck  is  a  good  size  for 
farm  use,  and  it  is  faster  than  the 
larger  sizes.  If  you  can  always  load 
to  capacity,  the  heavier  trucks  are  prob- 
ably cheapest  to  operate  for  the  amount 
of  load  carried,  but  you  will  lose  money 
in  running  them  if  you  have  many*light 
loads. 

Operating  costs  are  not  much  more 


than  for  the  average  car.  Our  truck 
goes  from  six  to  twelve  miles  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  depending  on  load, 
grades,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
Our  total  repair  bill  thus"  far  has  been 
90  cents  for  a  defective  valve  and  for 
repairing  a  leak  in  the  gasoline-pipe 
line.  I  would  not  advise  any  man  with 
mud  roads  to  tackle  the  truck  proposi- 
tion, as  I  think  it  would  be  a  losing  ven- 
ture. When  I  bought  my  truck  the 
neighbors  said,  "A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted,"  but  the  same  ones 
have  paid  me  many  a  hard  dollar  to 
help  them  out  when  they  were  rushed 
and  could  not  get  teams.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  now  talking  trucks,  but 
haven't  mustered  the  courage  to  take 
the  plunge. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  most  about 
the  truck  is  my  ability  to  go  around 
railroad  yards  and  not  have  to  watch  a 
team  or  get  someone  to  hold  it. 


Posts  Pointed  by  Power 

By  M.  C.  Knights 

CUTTING  and   preparing  a  year's 
supply  of  fence  posts  requires  con- 
siderable time  and  not  a  little  skill. 

We  are  fortunately  supplied  with 
plenty  of  nice  straight  chestnut  trees, 
and  from  these  we  cut  the  dying  ones 
each  year  for  posts.  First  we  cut  the 
trees,  trim  them,  and  draw  them  to  the 
chip  yard. 

Here  they  are  cut  into  6% -foot 
lengths  and  split  into  the  desired  size. 
We  split  with  wedges,  driving  the  first 
wedge  in  the  center  of  the  end  and  the 
next  one  in  the  side.  We  continue  driv- 
ing them  in  the  side  until  the  post  is 
split. 

Always  split-  from  the  top,  as  the 
knots  tend  to  draw  toward  the  center 


Sharpening  fence  posts  with  a  circular 
saw  is  easy  and  rapid.  A  hustler  can 
point  300  a  day 

and  there  is  less  danger  of  spoiling  a 
post.  After  this  the  posts  are  ready  to 
be  sharpened,  and  this  is  the  hardest 
and  most  particular  part  of  making  a 
good  post. 

We  have  a  12-inch  circular  ripsaw 
mounted  on  a  flat  table.  The  saw  is  run 
with  a  two-horsepower  steam  engine 
connected  to  a  15-horsepower  boiler. 
One  man  can  run  the  saw  and  attend  to 
the  engine,  as  the  fire  needs  attention 
but  about  once  an  hour.  A  gas  engine 
would  probaby  do  the  work  equally  well. 
With  the  saw  we  sharpen  the  posts 
back  about  18  inches,  making  a  nice 
steady  taper. 

We  can  sharpen  about  30  posts  an 
hour  on  an  average,  at  a  cost  of  not  over 
a  cent  a  post. 


Tractors  in  China 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

A CHINESE  land  company  last  year 
purchased  an  American-made  trac- 
tor and  complete  outfit  of  plows,  seed- 
ers, and  tillage  implements.  With  this 
outfit  600  acres  of  wheat  were  seeded 
and  harvested.  The  same  company  has 
ordered  four  more  tractors  and  addi- 
tional machinery  to  use  vntYi  them. 

Horseflies  and  insect  pests  are  so  in- 
jurious to  horses  in  parts  of  China  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  work  anijnals  some- 
times die  during  the  season,  and  the 
power  problem  is  consequently  a  serious 
one.  'The  Chinese  are  said  by  Consul 
Sammons  of  Shanghai  to  have  now 
pinned  their  faith  in  farm  tractors,  an- 
other evidence  of  their  willingness  to 
accept  modern  methods. 


The  same  neighbors  who  said  "a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted"  when  I  bought 
this  truck  have  since  paid  me  many  a  hard  dollar  to  haul  for  them 
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More  About  Manure  Than 

You  Ever  Knew  Before 

Here  is  a  mightily  interesting  booklet  called 
"Helping  Mother  Nature" — a  treatise  by  an  ex- 
pert, on  the  proper  care  and  use  of  stable  manure. 

It  shows — clear  as  day— why  common  methods  of 
storing,  handling  and  distributing  manure  are 
wasteful,  and  why  a  fine,  even  distribution  by 
the  modern  New  Idea  Spreader  saves  scores  of 
dollars  in  fertility  every  year.  One  million  farm- 
ers are  going  to  make  more  money  because  of 
reading  this  book.    Will  you  be  one?  The 


Registered  J 

Manure  Spreader  is  the  original  wide  spreader.    So  named  because 
wide  spreading  was  a  new  idea  at  that  time.    Spreads  across  3  corn 
rows— 7  full  feet.    Pulverizes  manure  thoroughly.    Can't  clog.  Feed 
easily  regulated  by  hand  lever,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18  loads  per  acre. 
Low  down,  light  draft,  strongly  built  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Seventeen  years  of  positive  success  behind  the-New  Idea. 

The  Original  Wide  Spreader 

Get  your  free  copy  of  "Helping  Mother  Nature"  from  our  nearest 
office.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Idea  Spreader. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  Specialittt" 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  COLD  WATER,  OHIO 


Branches  :  HarriBbarg,  Penna.  Colambus,  O. 

Jackson,  Mich.  Chicago,  111.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Guelph,  Ont.  Canada. 


RAW  FURS 

 WE  BUY  THEM  — — 

Thousands  of  satisfied  shippers  say  we  give  best  and  quickest  returns.  Good  reasons: 
We  pay  highest  marl<et  prices,  give  honest,  fair  grading  and  send  the  money  promptly. 
We  charge  no  commissions  and  pay  express  and  mail  charges.  Trappers  and  dealers, 
write  at  once  for  free  price  list.    It  will  pay  you  to  ship  to  us. 

BENJAMIN  DORMAN,  Inc. 

1  47  West  g4th  St.      BAW  FURS,  BINSEHB.  60LDEN  SEilL  Nnw  York 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  FertUe  Canadian  SoU  , 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  lowpriced  land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soU 
— land  similar  tothatwhichduringmanyyearshasaver- 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2abushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  CSnada 
is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  askingfarmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  f  or.f  arm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

M.  V.  MclNNES,  178  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  S.  NETHERY,  Interurban  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


,  These  are  the  all-pnrpose  farm  engines,  for  farmers  who  want  an 
engine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of  one  job  in  one 

glace.  Built  light,  buiK  right.  Weigh  only  about  one-fifth  as  much  per 
OTsepower  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  bo  well  built  and  carefully 
balanced  and  governed  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and  qiiietiy.  No 
loud  explosions,  no  f ast-and-slow  speeds,  like  old  fashioned  heayy- 
weights,  but  steady  and  quiet  running  like  automobile  engines. 


SH.P. 

2-Cylinder 
Weighs 
Only 
"Uta. 


4  H.  P.  Hand  Truck  Outfit.  Euy  to  pull  around  from 
 Job  to  Job.  Same  engine  used  on  Binder. 


BH.P.niDimtadenliayfiress,  Also  used  on  Com  Pickers 
 and  for  all  otberfann  work. 


r  4  H.  P.  on  Binder.  It  saves  a  team. 
I  Attachments  for  any  binder. 
Same  engine  used  for  all  otiierworlu 


Before  bsainst  any  engine  ask  these  questions:    1.  How  much  does  It  weigh?  If  it  weighs  more  than  60  pomds  per 

'   ^  horsepower — why?  The  old-time  argnment  was  that  heavy  weight  waa 

necessary  to  keep  it  steady;. but  if  an  engine  is  properly  balanced,  ift 
doesn't  need  pig  iron  to  bold  it  down. 

2.  Is  It  Throttle  Governed?  A  throttle  governor  Snsurea  steady, 
quiet  and  economical  power. 

3.  Does  It  have  a  good  carburetor?  TheCnshmanhastheSchebler. 
Many  manufacturers  of  farm  engines  won't  pay  the  price  for  a  good  car- 
buretor, as  they  thinkthe  farmer  doesn't  know  the  importance  of  it. 

Cushman  engines-are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  cheap  in  the  long  run. 
If  you  want  an  ail  purpose  engine,  that  will  run  for  years  without 
trouble,  write  for  our  free  Light  Weight  Engine  Books. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  807  NO.  21st  St,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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FARM  ~ANP: FIRESIDE] 


Farm  Account 
Book  Free  ^  i 


■SB 


BUSINESS  farming  puts 
money  in  the  bank.  Use 
our  FarmAccovmtBook — 
know  just  what  you  are 
making-.  Simply  arranged — 64 
pages,  for  pen  or  pencil.  Work- 
men's Time  Sheet  and  Wage 
Table  save  a  world  of  bother. 

Bickmore's 

Gall  Cure 


is  the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  bums  or  any 
wounds  on  horses  or  cattle. 
Cures  collar  and  saddle  galls 
while  the  horse  works — no  lost 
time.  Fine  for  curing  sore  teats 
in  cows.  Heals  mange  and  other 
skin  diseases.  Note  the  work- 
horse trade  mark — found  only 
on  the  genuine — accept  no  sub- 
stitute. At  your  dealer's  or  di- 
rect from  us. 

Send  today  for  Account  Book 
and  sample — both  free.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  your  191T 
accounts.  Address, 


The 
Bickmore 
Company 

B«x  820 

SS^  Old  Town. 
Maine 


FFRRFT^  FOR  SALE  — Either  color,  any  size, 
•  1  ij  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  lot3.  Catalogue 

Iree.        a  H.  KEEFEK  &  CO.,  eREEfiWICH,  O. 

SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


KBSOBBINE 

^fTir. ..  •.■.•.•jTRAoi  MARK  ■r'eg;u.s;  piT.b»> 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameaess.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
W.  F.  YOimG.  p.  D.  F.,  23  Teniile  SL,  SfringfieU.  Mass. 


Cooked  feed  means  bigger  profits  from  your  horaes,  cattle, 
hogs,  eheep  and  poultry.  The  feed  tastes  better,  is 
more  dieeatible,  bigger  iu  bulk  and  more  nouriEiuii£. 

•FARMER'S  FAVORITE" 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 
'  TEkketfaedulloftwaterinviDterandfeedccK^ed 
blesand^rain.  Use  it  to  boil  aap,  render 


.  stCTiBzemjIkcans,  boil  spraying  mixtures, 
etc.  WiD  boil  four  baahels  of  potatoes  m  ten 
mimitCB.  Cooks  qoickly.  Little  fael — cobs  to 
ehanks,  26  to  100  g-al.  capacity — six  sizes.  Set 
op  anywhere.  Goaranteea  everywhere.  Inter- 
estins,  convincing:  circolara  free. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
72-86  Oweso  St.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FJEINGE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT 

9  Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
/heavily  ^Ivanized — astroDg., 
durable,  long-Jasting,  rust-re^ 
T  Bistlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
*  Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-)nch  Hoe  Fence  -  IScts.a  rod 
47-ineh  Farm  Fence  -  21  cts.  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  27  cts.  a  rod, 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I Oar  big  Catalofr  of  fence  values  ehows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Ponltry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-eavlng  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It's  free, 
KITSELMAW  BROS.  Box  271  Wuncle,  IncL 
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PER  ROD  UP 

NiENCE 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  I 
i  bargain bookeverprinted. Brownlence ' 
is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA- 
NIZED Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  ISO 
Btvlea.  Also  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire. 
^  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
r  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
fThe  Brows  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Deirt.121tE    Cleveland,  Obia 


Originators  of  &e 
Famous  0. 1.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Two  O.I.C.Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  I  ose  pro  fits  b  re  e  d- 
ini;  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs?  Two  of  our  O.  I. 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2SQ6 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam- 
ple pair  of  famous  0 . 1. 
C.  hogson  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant.    We  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and 
•Wppers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U.  S,  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  L  C.  Hogs  for  52  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


HVif  e —  to  -  day — 
for  ivree  Book,  * '  Th^ 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale  *  * 

THE  L.B.  SILVER  CO. 
101  VickersBld«.,  CleTeknd.  0. 


Live  Stock 


Wintering  Fall  Pigs 

By  EL  Quinn 

FALL  pigs  kept  in  comfortable  win- 
ter quarters  and  fed  properly  will 
grow  as  fast  as  spring  pigs.  Hogs  need 
a  warm  place  in  the  winter.  Our  best 
breeds  have  little  hair  on  them  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  cold. 

I  have  a  basement  bam  I  use  to  house 
my  hogs  in  winter.  I  had  12  pigs  in  this 
bam  last  winter,  and  12  in  an  outdoor 
pen.  They  were  the  same  weight  in  the 
fall.  The  pigs  kept  in  the  basement 
bam  weighed  50  pounds  more  in  the 
spring  than  those  kept  out  of  doors. 

I  am  building  a  hog  house  that  will 
be  warm.  The  doors  are  hung  on  hinges 
so  the  hogs  can  go  out  and  in  at  will, 
and  not  much  cold  air  can  get  into  the 
house.  I  built  a  rough  concrete  feeding 
floor  and  a  concrete  feeding  trough.  My 
feeding  floor  is  12  feet  square.  I  clean 
the  floor  frequently  with  a  broom. 


Cattle-Feeding  Lessons 

By  P.  F.  Trowbridge 

STEERS  that  are  full-fed  from  birth 
should  not  be  held  beyond  twenty  or 
twenty-two  months  of  age,  because 
there  is  a  decided  falling  oflF  in  liie  rate 
of  gain.  After  this  age  the  carcasses 
are-  overdone,  there  is  an  undue  waste  of 
excess  fat,  and  the  gain  in  weight  in 
proportion  to  feed  consumed  is  much 
reduced  as  well  as  the  gain  per  day  per 
steer.  These  are  the  results  secured  in 
a  recent  test  at  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  in  which 
some  steers  were  full-fed  while  others 
received  much  less  feed. 

The  steers  which  received  feed  insuf- 
ficient for  the  greatest  growth  were 
most  affected  by  such  ailments  as  indi- 
gestion and  pink  eye,  and  their  sickness 
was  more  likely  to  result  in  death.  In 
fact,  among  more  than  a  hundred  steers 
in  the  experiments  all  the  losses  except 
one  were  among  the  low-fed  animals  of 
the  herd. 

Steers  fed  for  long  periods,  such  as 
three  years  and  a  half,  on  feed  insuffi- 
cient for  the  greatest  growth  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  digest  their  feed,  and 
to  make  good  gains  when  later  put  on 
full  feed.  Even  a  steer  whose  growth 
was  greatly  retarded  for  only  one  year 
never  equaled  in  weight  a  steer  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been  full-fed  from 
birth,  although  when  put  back  on  full 
feed  he  made  very  profitable  gains  and 
developed  a  very  choice  carcass  of  beef. 
These  results  do  not  disagree  with  the 
common  observation  that  thin  steers 
often  make  the  most  profitable  gains. 
Such  feeders  have  usually  not  been 
starved  so  long  or  so  steadily.  They 
have  usually  had  bulky  feed  which  kept 
up  the  stomach  capacity  even  though  it 
didn't  furnish  a  great  deal  of  nourish- 
ment, and  were  very  likely  to  have  at 
least  occasional  large  quantities  of  good 
nutritious  feed,  while  the  steers  in  the 
test  were  kept  regularly  on  small  quan- 
tities of  food  for  long  periods  so  that 
they  seemed  to  lose  the  capacity  to  eat 
and  digest  as  large  quantities  as  they 
must  handle  to  make  the  most  profitable 
gains. 

Thrifty  yearlings  put  on  feed  that  is 
not  sufficient,  even  to  keep  up  the  body 
weight  they  already  have,  continue  to 
grow  in  height  and  framework  even 


when  made  to  lose  half  a  pound  a  day. 
Measurements  of  the  skeletons  did  not 
indicate  any  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  for  several  mwiths. 

The  most  economical  choice  beef  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  feeder  weigh- 
ing about  750  pounds  so  fed  as  to  make 
a  gain  of  500  pounds.  Such  a  steer  will 
probably  not  quite  top  the  market,  but 
he  should  make  the  greatest  possible 
profit  to  the  feeder,  and  furnish  an 
economical  carcass  for  the  butcher  and 
housewife  and  meat  of  a  quality  to 
please  the  most  exacting.  The  carcasses 
show  that  of  this  500-pound  gain  38  per 
cent  is  water,  49  per  cent  fat,  and  12 
per  cent  protein.  When  similar  steers 
were  fattened  until  they  had  gained 
another  500  pounds,  or  gone  from  1,250 
pounds  to  1,750  pounds,  the  carcasses 
were  much  overdone,  and  the  second  500 
pounds  was  76  per  cent  fat,  18  per  cent 
water,  and  5  per  cent  protein. 


An  Experience  with  Hogs 

By  T.  E.  Lott 

IN  THE  fall  of  1910  I  ordered  a  pair  of 
registered  Poland-China  pigs,  paying 
|25  for  the  pair.  I  put  them  on  oat 
pasture  and  fed  them  table  scraps  and 
skim  milk  and  other  farm  products  that 
were  going  to  waste.  I  kept  them  on 
pasture  as  much  as  possible,  oats  in 
winter  with  some  rape  and  Bermuda 
and  crab  grass  in  summer.  When  the 
pasture  would  fail  I'd  feed  them  col- 
lards,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  I  fed  very  little  grain 
till  the  pigs  were  about  a  year  old,  then 
fed  com  to  balance  the  ration  of  leg- 
umes. To  keep  them  in  good  condition 
while  confined,  I  kept  charcoal,  hard- 
wood ashes,  and  sulphut  where  they 
could  get  at  it. 

When  they  were  eleven  months  old  I 
began  to  breed  the  male  to  my  neigh- 
bors' sows  charging  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
sow  bred.  I  also  began  keeping  books 
to  see  if  they  paid  their  keep.  About 
this  time  the  gilt  farrowed  three  pigs 
and  continued  to  farrow  a  litter  every 
five  or  six  months.  Several  pigs  died 
of  cholera,  worms,  etc.,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  44  during^  the  four  and 
one-half  years  that  I  kept  her  for  a 
brood  sow.  Some  of  the  pigs  were  sold 
at  $5  each  at  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age,, 
others  were  kept  longer  and  sold  for 
?12.50  each,  and  others  were  fattened 
and  made  into  pork.  Some  were  kept 
for  breeding  stock.  The  pigs  that  were 
fattened  brought  the  biggest  money, 
and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  fatten- 
ing there  was  more  profit  than  was 
realized  from  the  pigs  sold  at  weaning 
time,  but  there  was  more  trouble  tend- 
ing them  and  risk  of  losing  them  by 
disease.  I  kept  the  male  the  same  length 
of  time  as  the  sow,  and  bred  him  to  100 
sows  for  my  neighborsr  then  fattened 
both  of  them. 

Below  are  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  feed,  etc.,  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  pigs  (counting  all  pigs  at  $5  each), 
and  the  value  of  the  original  pair  at 
market  value  of  pork. 

100  sows  bred  to  male  at  $1  $100.00 

44  pigrs  raised  by  sow  at  $5   220.00 

800  pounds  of  pork  at  10c   80.00 

Total  receipts  $400.00 

To  first  cost  of  pigs   $25.00 

To  market  value  of  all  feed 

consumed  bythe  pair   150.00 

Cost  of  fattening   27.50 

Total  expenditures   $202.50 

Profit    $197.50 

Besides  the  above  profit  I  secured  a 
good  market  for  waste  products  and 
grain  raised  on  the  farm;  for  instance, 
we  raise  com  at  a  cost  of  from  14  to  25 
cents  a  bushel,  and  I  charged  myself  $1 
a  bushel  for,  corn  and  made  more  than 
if  I  had  sold  it  at  market  price.  But 
leaving  this  out  of  consideration,  I  made 
practically  100  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment of  $200  in  pigs  and  feed. 


Fan  pigs  will  grow  rapidly  if  they  are  fed  properly  and  have  warm  quarters.  The 
owner  of  these  pigs  feeds  them  out  of  doors  on  mild,  sunshiny  days 


Forage  and  Indigestion 

By  W.  P.  Shnler 

OF  THE  various  causes  of  acute  indi- 
gestion occurring  in  domesticated 
animals,  forage,  in  the  green  as  well  as 
cured  stage,  is  probably  the  most  pre- 
dominating factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  this  country. 

Predisposing  causes  of  this  trouble 
are  as  follows:  Animals  weak  or  de- 
bilitated from  other  disease,  close  hous- 
ing during  the  winter  months,  and  an 
exclusive  dry  ration  or  a  sudden  heavy 
feed  when  very  hungry  on  a  different 
food  than  that  to  which  the  animal  has 
been  accustomed.  A  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  above,  and  one  of  the  most' 
common,  is  that  of  an  animal  in  winter 
time  receiving  wet  or  badly  cured  for- 
age, or  in  the  summer  being  turned  out 
on  a  field  of  green  vegetation;  for  ex- 
ample, peas,  beans,  clover,  cane,  or  com 
vsrhen  hungry,  or  when  the  above  is  cov- 
ered with  dew  or  growing  rapidly. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  va- 
riously answered,  "Why  is  it  that  cane 
or  alfalfa  will  cause  indigestion  and 
consequent  bloating  or  gaseous  disten- 
tion when  the  animals  eat  much  of  it 
standing  in  the  field,  while  the  same 
feed  if  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt  a  few 
minutes  may  be  eaten  by  stock  with 
safety?" 

Why  this  is  cannot  be  completely  ex- 
plained in  all  cases,  but  it  is  usually 
considered  to  be  as  follows:  Rapidly 
growing  vegetation  contains  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  "ferments"  which  trans- 
fer the  nutrition  absorbed  by  the  plants 
from  the  air  and  soil  into  plant  food. 
These  ferments  are  most  active  when 
there  is  most  moisture  present,  conse- 
quently if  the  vegetation  is  allowed  to 
wilt  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach 
these  active  substances  are  partially  de- 
stroyed and  are  thus  unable  to  cause 
much  fermentation. 

In  the  feeding  of  cured  forage,  we  do 
not  encounter  this  trouble,  and  our  gas 
production  there  is  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  food  which  the  bowels  have 
not  the  strength  to  pass  on.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  though  we  have  to  deal 
with  bloating  in  both  cases,  with  the 
cured  feed  it  is  the  result  of  indigestion 
more  or  less  chronic,  while  with  the 
green  feed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
cause.  Thus  the  methods  of  treatment 
must  differ. 

Causes  Differ  Greatly 

As  the  substances  causing  the  trouble 
are  different,  so  will  the  symptoms  vary 
in  proportion.  Indigestion  and  bloating 
on  cured  forage  appears  slower,  and  is 
first  noticed  by  a  loss  of  appetite  and  an 
appearance  of  extreme  fullness  coupled 
with  non-activity  of  the  bowels.  This 
may  persist  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
accumulated  contents  begin  decompos- 
ing with  an  evolution  of  gas.  The  m- 
men,  or  first  division  of  the  paunch, 
then  begins  to  distend  greatly,  pushing 
out  between  the  last  rib  and  hip  bones, 
causing  great  uneasiness. 

Pain  and  gaseous  distention  quickly 
follow  the  indigestion  of  green  feed, 
sometimes  occurring  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes with  the  same  symptoms  as  noted. 
This  extreme  distention  of  the  rumen 
causes  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
walls,  with  the  resulting  inability  to 
force  the  food  either  on  into  the  in- 
testines or  back  into  the  gullet,  hence 
rumination  ceases  and '  the  animal  is 
said  to  have  "lost  its  cud."  Extreme 
depression  is  noted,  the  breathing  is 
short  and  rapid,  and  the  pulse  weak. 

Treatment  must  be  prompt  in  all 
cases  to  be  effectual,  and  the  following 
methods  are  usually  successful. 

Stimulants  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
alcohol,  ginger,  cayenne  pepper,  spirits 
of  ammonia,  camphor  and  turpentine 
equal  parts,  or  strychnine  hypodermi- 
cally  must  be  given  to  strengthen  the 
heart  and  cause  the  paunch  to  renew  its 
activity. 

Agents  that  will  check  fxirther  fer- 
mentation, such  as  eucalyptus,  carbolic 
acid  and  camphor,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of 
juniper  berries,  chloral  hydrate,  or  even 
common  salt  must  also  be  used  prornpt- 
ly,  and  then  followed  with  laxatives 
such  as  Epsom  salts  or  raw  linseed  oil. 

In  extreme  cases  a  trocar  should  be 
plunged  through  the  belly  wall  at  the 
point  of  the  greatest  distention  to  fa- 
cilitate the  escape  of  gases.  When  an 
instrument  of  this  sort  is  not  at  hand, 
an  incision  may  be  made  with  a  knife, 
two  inches  long,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  held  apart  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
thrust  into  it  and  there  partially  opened.  | 

A  block  of  wood  two  inches  thick  and 
a  foot  long  may  be  placed  between  the 
jaws  to  produce  belching  or  regurgita- 
tion of  gas  and  food. 

The  above  trouble  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  wise  care  and  management 
regarding  the  feed  as  to  time,  amount, 
and  quality.  Thus  the  painstaking  hus- 
bandman need  have  little  fear  of  the 
above  troubles,  since  neglect  is  their 
chief  forerunner. 

E 
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Making  American  Cheese 

By  R.  Robinson 

[Note:  This  article,  which  gives  direc- 
tions for  cheesemaking,  supplements  "Cheese 
for  Market""  appearing  in  a  former  issue.] 

WHEN  you  have  everything  ready, 
try  out  your  heating  arrangement 
the  day  before  you  start  to  make  cheese, 
making  sure  there  will  be  no  balk.  For 
milk  is  like  time  and  tide:  it  waits  for 
no  man,  but  will  go  on  getting  sour.  Be 
sure  your  night's  milk  has  been  kept 
sweet;  then  mix  night  and  morning's 
milk  together  in  a  vat  and  warm  up  to 
88  or  90  degrees,  holding  the  thermome- 
ter bulb  in  the  milk  while  you  read  the 
temperature. 

If  there  is  a  lot  of  hot  water  under 
the  milk,  either  shut  off  the  heat  before 
the  milk  is  at  full  heat  or  else  let  it  run 
off.  Too  much  heat  will  cause  tough, 
stringy  curd  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 

Measure  15  drops  of  coloring  for 
every  100  pounds  of  milk,  mixing  the 
coloring  with  half  a  cupful  of  water  to 
make  more  bulk.  Then  stir  into  the 
milk.  Be  very  particular,  for  two  or 
three  drops  extra  in  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  will  make  the  cheese  too  highly 
colored,  and  it  does  not  look  well,  though 
it  has  no  other  effect. 

Then  in  an  ounce  measuring  glass 
pour  out  a  little  less  than  half  an  ounce 
of  pure  extract  of  rennet  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk,  or  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  to  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Mix 
with  four  or  five  times  as  much  water  to 
make  more  bulk,  and  stir  into  the  milk 
two  or  three  minutes  so  as  to  mix  thor- 
oughly. Then  cover  with  cloth  to  keep 
out  cold  air,  let  stand  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes,  when  it  should  begin  to  thicken 
like  cream.  Let  stand  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes  longer,  or  till  it  will  break  over 
the  finger  like  a  thin  custard.   Then  cut. 

Proper  Use  of  Rennet 

When  you  pour  the  rennet  into  the 
milk,  note  the  exact  time.  Then  if  you 
are  sure  the  night's  milk  was  perfectly 
sweet,  half  an  ounce  or  a  little  less  of 
rennet  should  begin  to  thicken  the  milk 
in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  with  the 
milk  at  90  degrees.  Your  rennet  may  be 
weaker  or  stronger  than  standard,  how- 
ever. If  the  heat  is  greater,  the  milk 
will  thicken  more  quickly  with  the  same 
amount  of  rennet ;  also,  if  the  milk  is  old 
or  well  advanced  toward  being  sour,  it 
will  thicken  more  quickly  in  proportion 
to  how  near  sour  it.  is.  If  very  bad,  it 
will  be  thick  before  you  are  through 
stirring.  After  two  or  three  experiences 
you  will  know  just  how  to  vary  the 
quantity  of  rennet  to  thicken  the  milk 
in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  Then  use 
that  quantity  to  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
every  day.  - 

When  ready  to  cut  as  indicated  above, 
insert  the  horizontal  knife  in  one  corner 
of  the  vat,  letting  it  down  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  cut  instead  of  mashing. 
Bring  it  to  an  upright  position  and  cut 
the  full  length  of  the  vat.  Then  turn 
on  width  of  vat  and  cut  back,  and  so  on 
till  the  mass  has  been  evenly  cut  without 
withdrawing  the  knife.  Then  lift  knife 
by  leaning  it  back  so  it  will  cut'its  way 
out. 

Now  take  the  perpendicular  knife 
and,  beginning  in  one  corner,  repeat  the 
performance  from  end  to  end  of  vat; 
then  crosswise.  You  now  have  the  curd 
in  cubes  three-eights  of  an  inch  square 
all  through  the  vat.  Go  on  cutting  with 
the  perpendicular  knife,  lifting  it  out 
-each  time  you  cut  across  the  vat  until 
the  pieces  of  curd  are  about  the  size  of 
corn-kernels. 

Changes  in  tlie  Curd 

Then  start  the  heat  under  it  and  stir 
with  the  hands  very  gently.  Also,  when 
cutting  avoid  any  quick  slashing  moves, 
for  the  curd  is  so'  tender  it  will  be 
wasted.  Keep  stirring  till  the  ther- 
mometer shows  at  least  102  degrfees. 
The  range  is  between  102  and  105.  Shut 
off  the  heat  if  it  is  likely  to  run  up 
afterwards,  but  let  the  warm  water  re- 
main underneath.  It  will  help  to  keep 
up  the  temperature,  as  tM  curd  should 
not  be  allowed  to  cool  much,  and  cover 
with  a  cloth  in  cool  weather.  Occasion- 
ally apply  heat  if  needed. 

In  a  short  time  the  curd  will  begin  to 
feel  firmer;  then  it  will  squeak  between 
the  teeth.    Have  a  poker  or  other  piece 
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of  iron  in  the  fire,  and  when  hot  enough 
to  fry,  but  not  red-hot,  squeeze  a  piece 
of  curd  in  the  hand  and  touch  to  the  hot 
iron.  If  you  see  threads  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long  when  you  pull  it  away 
slowly,  separate  curd  from  whey  by 
dipping  curd  and  whey  together  into  the 
sink  with  a  fiat-sided  pail.  The  whey 
will  run  off  through  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sink  and  may  be  saved  in  any 
way  convenient.  Stir  the  curd  with 
your  hands  to  prevent  matting.  It 
should  be  stirred  at  intervals  while  in 
the  vat,  for  the  same  reason. 

When  the  curd  is  well  drained,  try  the 
hot  iron  again,  or  as  often  as  necessary. 
It  should  show  fine  silky  threads  about 
half  an  inch  long,  which  then  snap  and 
fly  back.  Now  sprinkle  on  a  quarter 
pound  of  salt  for  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  used,  or  2%  pounds  a  thousand. 
Stir  well  a  few  minutes  to  work  the  salt 
into  the  curd ;  then  it  is  ready  for  press- 
ing. This  is  the  stage  where  cheese  is 
made  for  better  or  worse,  so  it  is  well  to 
remember  these  principles:  It  is  the 
acid  working  together  with  the  rennet 
that  causes  the  curd  to  show  threads  on 
a  hot  iron.  When  you  first  try  it  the 
curd  may  just  fry,  showing  no  signs  of 
threads.  After  a  while,  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  heat  has  been  shut 
off,  threads  will  begin  to  show;  or  there* 
may  be  threads  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  or  more  by  the  time  you  have  the 
curd  heated,  which  should  take  about 
lialf  an  hour  from  the  time  you  get 
through  cutting;  that  means  your  milk 
was  too  far  advanced  toward  being  sour. 
If  it  shows  no  threads  for  an  hour  oi* 
two,  ■  it  means  the  milk  was  nice  and 
sweet,  but  in  any  case  separate  the  curd 
from  the  whey  as  quickly  as  you  can 
when  you  see  threads  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  Then  you  can  wait  for 
enough  change  to  show  half  an  inch 
before  salting,  [continued  in  next  issue] 


A  Wood-Hooped  Silo 

By  C.  P.  Gibson 

ONE  huBdred  dollars  and  little  labor 
has  built  durable  wooden  silos  on 
many  New  York  farms.  One  has  to  be 
a  judge  of  lumber  and  a  carpenter  of 
considerable  skill  to  erect  a  wooden  silo 
successfully.  The  sides  of  the  silo  have 
to  be  air-tight,  or  the  silage  will  spoil. 

Two  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  hem- 
lock, pine,  or  other  inch  material,  will 
be  needed  for  the  staves  of  a  silo  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  31  feet  high.  These 
staves  should  be  five  or  six  inches  in 
width,  and  any  multiple  of  three  feet  in 
length  to  reach  the  hoops,  which  are 
three  feet  apart. 

Three  hundred  feet  of  material  is  re- 
quired for  the  hoops  of  a  silo  10  feet  in 
diameter.  The  hoops  used  are  made  of 
%x3-inch  elm  strips  beveled  at  the  ends 
for  lapping. 

Here  is  the  method  used  in  building 
the  silo: 

Make  a  concrete  foundation  a  little 
larger  than  the  base  of  the  silo,  the 
same  as  for  any  stave  silo..  Then  make 
the  hoops.  Build  a  platform  of  plank 
and,  using  a  board  as  a  compass,  de- 
scribe a  chalk  circle  the  same  diameter 
as  the  silo.  Nail  down  1-inch  boards 
along  the  chalk  line  and  hew  to  that 
line.  Hew  the  boards  to  a  circle  first, 
then  nail  down.  In  this  way  a  form  is 
made.  Begin  by  placing  hoop  material 
against  the  form.  Nail  blocks  on  the 
outside  to  hold  the  hoops  in  position.  A 
cant  hook  and  a  short  piece  of  chain 
are  useful  in  bending  the  hoops  around 
this  form.  Use  No.  6  nails  for  the  first 
and  second  ply  of  hoops,  and  No.  8's  for 


the 


One  must  be  a  judge  of  lumber  and  a 
carpenter  of  skill  to  erect  this  silo 

the  third.  Lap  the  beveled  ends  of  the 
hoops  and  fasten  them  with  shingle 
nails. 

In  erecting,  use  four  boards  placed 
vertically  to  act  as  supports  for  the 
hoops.  These  boards  should  be  marked 
every  three  feet  to  show  where  the  hoops 
will  come.    One  or  more  of  these  sup- 


ports should  be  plumbed  and  fastened 
securely.  Measure  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hoop  to  the  center  of  the  hoop  above. 
Fasten  by  stay  lath  to  the  barn  to 
plumb. 

Then  begin  work  at  the  place  where 
the  door  will  be  and  mismatch  the  sides. 
Put  planks  across  the  hoops  for  scaf- 
folding. Twenty-two  inches  is  a  good 
width  for  the  door.  A  2x4  should  be  set 
in  between  every  hoop  .on  each  side  of 
the  doorway  to  make  a  double  jam  for 
the  doors.  Put  up  a  few  staves,  then 
put  up  a  strip  of  two-ply  tarred  roofing 
paper  between  the  first  and  second  lay- 
ers of  siding.  Eleven  rolls  of  roofing 
paper  will  be  needed  for  a  silo  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  31  feet  high. 

The  roof  of  the  silo  is  made  by  cut- 
ting 10-inch  boards  to  a  point.  Nail 
the  points  of  the  roof  boards  to*  an  8- 
inch  wooden  disk  placed  at  the  center  of 
the  roof. 


Dairy  Cows  Need  Shelter 

By  John  Coleman 

UNLIKE  a  steer  or  cow  of  the  beef 
breeds,  a  dairy  cow  is  not  protected 
from  cold  by  a  layer  of  fat.  This  is  the 
reason  that  many  good  dairy  cows 
shrink  in  their  milk  production  at  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

Cold  rains,  especially,  are  a  common 
cause  of  this,  and  it  is  more  important 
to  shelter  dairy  stock  at  such  times 
than  in  cold  dry  weather.  Dairy  barns 
need  first  of  all  a  good  tight  roof  and 


Dairy  cows  have  little  fat  to  keep  them 
warm,  hence  they  need  shelter 

a  wall  construction  that  will  prevent 
drafts.  Good  drainage  is  also  impor- 
tant, as  it  helps  to  keep  the  interior 
dry. 


Calves  Have  Convulsions 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

"T  HAVE  lost  two  calves  within  a 
1  week,"  writes  a  California  dairyman, 
"both  in  the  same  manner  and  both  dy- 
ing within  half  an  hour  after  being  af- 
fected. The  first  symptom  in  each  case 
was  a  distressing  call,  and  as  soon  as 
the  calf  was  untied  it  would  rear  up 
and  run  about  as  though  blind.  When 
held  it  would  seem  to  be  in  great  pain. 
The  legs  would  twitch  and  jerk,  and 
when  exhausted  the  animal  would  lie 
down  rigid  and  move  the  eyes  as  though 
in  convulsions. 

"The  neck  would  be  hard  and 
stretched  out,  with  the  head  thrown 
back.  Both  of  these  calves  were  being 
fed  on  whole  milk,  the  latter  one  suck- 
ing the  cow.  The  first  calf  was  three 
weeks  old,  and  the  latter  one  six  weeks. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
raising  calves,  and  have  always  raised 
them.  But  this  disease,  if  it  is  a  dis- 
ease, is  new  to  me." 

The  calves  died  of  convulsions  or  fits 
induced  by  indigestion.  In  many  in- 
stances that  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation the  cause  was  too  fast  drinking 
of  milk  from  a  bucket.  A  sudden  spasm 
of  the  gullet  results,  and  if  very  severe 
it  proves  fatal.  In  other  instances,  the 
fits  attack  now  and  then,  and  at  last  an 
attack  proves  fatal,  or  the  calf  may 
gradually  get  over  the  trouble. 

On  opening  the  calf  it  is  common  to 
find  tough  curds  of  milk  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  calf  can  be 
saved  when  severely  attacked.  In  fat, 
heavily  fed,  very  thrifty  calves  apoplexy 
is  the  true  cause  of  death  when  the  at- 
tack comes  on  suddenly  and  quickly 
kills.  Prevention  is  all  important. 
Calves  should  be  made  to  drink  from 
self-feeders  with  nipple  attachments,  or 
be  made  to  drink  very  slowly. 

Also,  it  is  best  to  feed  small  quanti- 
ties of  milk  three  times  a  day  instead  of 
large  quantities  twice  daily.  The  bow- 
els should  be  kept  active,  and  the  calves 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  exercise 
every  day.  At  the  slightest  sign  of  sick- 
ness give  a  two  to  three  ounce  dose  of 
castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk,  if  the  calf 
is  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  less  if  it 
is  younger. 

If  a  fit  threatens,  place  cold  wet  com- 
presses on  the  noil  of  the  head  and  give 
a  tablespoonftJ  of  brandy  or  other 
stimulant  in  coffee.  Keep  calves  from 
sucking  each  other's  ears.  Stanchion 
them  at  milk-feeding  times,  then  feed 
some  meal  and  keep  them  stanchioned 
for  an  hour  afterward,  and  they  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  suck. 
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'A  BOOK 


It  isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  not  your  cows  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition — but  it  does  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  organs  are 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  one 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  such 
disorders  are  best  set  right  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kure,  a  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Huncfreds  of  doubting  cow- 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;  50c.  and  SI.OO. 

Write  foT  our  free  treatise^ 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

Dairy  Association  Cjo. 

LyndonviUe,  Vt. 


MURSERI  SALESMEN  WANTED — Home  territory.  Highest  commii;- 
eiona  payable  weekly.  No  investment.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  21  years 


TOOLS 


|f>r  PLOWS 
||"L    and  ICE 

I  B  B  B        Donble  Row  Plows.     Equal  twentr 

■■■    men  with  saws.    Cataloeite  free. 
WILLIAM  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  New  York 

FREE,  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  advertiser  offers  to  send 
free  a  64-page  account  bools.  The  boob  is  arranged  to 
keep  all  accounts  in  simple  form;  shows  how  to  charge 
against  crop  production;  has  a  laborer's  time  record 
and  section  for  jiersonal  accounts.  Ix)ok  up  the  adver- 
tisement and  write  a  postal  card  to  the  advertiser,  not 
to  us,  and  get  this  book.   You  will  find  it  useful. — AdU, 


CHEAP 


Now  is  lb* 

Time  to  Buy 

Crop  very  short. 
Boy  before  ad- 
vance and  save  mODcy.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
free  samples  of  oarpurejowa  Grown.New  Crop  Redeaned 
Teaied  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  Alfalfa,  AIsike» 
Sweet  Clover.  All  kinds  grass  seed.  100-page  catalog  free, 
auotinf?  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing-  at  once. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.    Box  142,    CLARINDA.  IOWA 


KEROSENE  ENGINES^ 


Darable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas- 
sive.   Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 

—  ,      Poll  M  to  }^  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IJi  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Host  practical  engina 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     &  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURINS  CO., 
list  King  Street,  OTTAWA.  KANSASb 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  Bn  Your  Own  Home 

Toms  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at| 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores,! 
Halls,  Chnrches.  A  child  can  carry  it. I 
Makesitslight  from  common  gasoline.  Mol 
Wick.  No  ctiinmey.  Absolately  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  wboml 
we  can  refer  new  cnstotners.  Take  advan- 
tageof  our  SPECIALiFREETRIAL  OFFER. 
Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
1  1 1  Factory  Bldg.,.     Kaosaa  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


mm 


Good 
to  the 

Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  lOO  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?°"'*°^>eCaive8 

'—  .CheaplyandSuccess. 
fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  D«pt.3  ,Waiikccaa,IIL 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Shaking  Up  the  Garden 

By  E.  McGuckin 

IN  MANY  a  garden  there  are  spots 
which  remain  hard,  tough,  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  easy  working  condition 
throughout  the  season.  The  cause  is 
usually  a  pocket  of  impervious  subsoil 
which  holds  the  water  too  near  the  sur- 
face. 

Frequently  all  that  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect such  unfavorable  spots  is  a  dollar 
or  two  used  for  blasting  material  with 
which  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the  sub- 
soil underlying  them. 

Blasting  of  soil  is  nothing  more  than 
intensive  tillage  that  reaches  three  or 
four  feet  into  the  ground.  Nowhere  is 
intensive  tillage  more  needed  than  in 
gardens.  Pick  out  a  time  this  summer 
when  the  ground  is  dry  (the  drier  the 
better),  and  place  small  charges  of 
farm  powder  two  and  a  half,  three,  or 
four  feet  deep,  and  six  to  fifteen  feet 
apart.  You  want  the  charges  so  placed, 
and  of  a  size  so  that  they  will  not  blow 
out,  but  will  only  heave  or  swell  the 
surface  over  each  shot,  and  r^ach  all 
the  ground  between. 

It  will  not  hurt  the  growing  plants  to 
blast  right  under  them  when  the  ground 
is  dry.  If  the  blasting  can  be  done  just 
before  a  hard  rain,  the  blasting  will 
produce  more  immediate  benefits  than  if 
rain  does  not  follow  sopn.  If  you  prefer 
to  wait  till  the  crops  are  off,  do  the 
work  in  late  August  or  September,  be- 
fore the  fall  rains  arrive. 

One  good  blasting  in  a  garden  should 
be  of  as  much  good  as  several  thorough 
spadings  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches. 
For  field  and  orchard  crops  the  same 
intensive  tillage  is  equally  as  valuable. 
You  can  find  out  all  about  it  for  your- 
self by  trying  small  plots  in  representa- 
tive parts  of  the  fields.  One  50-pound  box 
of  farm  powder  ought  to  subsoil  more 
than  an  acre,  and  if  you  divide  the  acre 
up  into  several  small  experimental  plots, 
where  you  have  corn,  potatoes,  grass, 
trees,  wheat,  etc.,  and  watch  the  results 
carefully,  you  should  get  some  valuable 
knowledge.  As  vdth  any  other  kinds  of 
tillage,  the  results  are  not  immediate, 
but  come  about  through  the  lapse  of 
months  and  seasons.  If  you  can  get 
leguminous  cover  crops  planted  in  the 
fall  on  the  blasted  ground,  the  benefits 
will  be  much  larger  in  proportion. 

Sprayer  Pays  Its  Way 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

CHARGING  10  cents  a  tree',  an  enter- 
prising New  Hampshire  farmer 
sprayed  last  season  nearly  every  small 
orchard  in  his  town.  His  own  orchard 
was  not  a  large  one,  and  would  not  bear 
the  cost  of  a  power  sprayer.  He  bought 
an  outfit,  engine  and  all,  planning  to 
make  it  pay  by  renting  it  to  neighbors, 
or  by  doing  their  work  for  them. 

He  fixed  upon  10  cents  a  tree  as  a  fair 
price,  but  varied  this  charge  if  trees 
were  very  small  or  very  large.  He  be- 
lieved he  could  get  more  work  by  quot- 
ing a  small  sum  per  tree  than  a  charge 
by  the  hour.  There  were  people  by  the 
dozen  who  had  only  to  be  asked  once. 
Another  year  he  expects  to  do  a  still 
larger  business,  and  ultimately  to  have 
a  considerable  income  annually  from 
this  source. 

This  is  the  situation  which  created 
the  opportunity.  Just  as  New  England 
is  known  for  its  oack-yard  vegetable 
gardens,  so  also  might  it  be  noted  for  its 
home  apple  orchards.  Even  houses  on 
small  lots  have  their  apple  trees,  while 
on  the  outskirts  of  villages  are  places 
having  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  sometimes  as 
many  as  one  hundred  trees.  The  owners 
of  these  follow  occupations  other  than 
farming.  They  possess  no  equipment 
for  spraying,  and  know  little  concerning 
the  preparation  or  application  of  sprays. 

What  with  the  brown-tail,  the  gypsy 
moth,  and  the  tent  caterpillar,  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  a  baptismal  period 
for  New  England  fruit  growers.  Those 
who  did  not  learn  that  spraying  was  ab- 
solutely essential  simply  lost  their  trees. 

This  farmer  solicited  a  few  contracts 
and  secured  most  of  the  others  while  on 
the  way  to  and  from  orchards.  He 
found  absentee  owners  of  farms,  includ- 
ing city  owners  of  country  places,  glad 
to  employ  him.  He  did  some  spraying 
for  other  farmers.  One  horse  pulled  the 
rig.  In  the  orchard  the  farmer  operated 
the  outfit  unassisted. 


Working  Rhuharb  Overtime 

By  F.  W.  Orr 

ALL  too  few  farm  families  take  ad- 
■t\.  vantage  of  fresh  rhubarb  as  a  win- 
ter table  delicacy.  It  pays  well  to  have 
several  hills  of  lusty-growing  rhubarb 
plants  all  ready  for  forcing  in  the  cellar 
when  heavy  freezing  weather  arrives. 
The  plan  in  brief  is  this :  Dig  the  roots 
carefully  just  before  the  ground  freezes, 
handling  the  plants  carefully  to  prevent 
injury.  Place  the  plants  in  a  box  out- 
doors where  they  may  be  left  until 
frozen  solid.  If  placed  on  'the  ground 
they  may  freeze  fast  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  injured  when  wanted  for  forc- 
ing in  the  cellar.  When  the  roots  are 
well  frozen,  take  them  into  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  averages  about 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  a  little 
higher.  Set  the  roots  close  together  in 
a  bin  or  box,  and  cover  with  about  four 
inches  of  soil.  The  box  should  be  placed 
in  as  dark  a  corner  of  the  cellar  as  pos- 
sible. The  soil  around  the  roots  should 
be  moistened  slightly,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  the  shoots  will  appear  and 
will  continue  to  bear  plentifully  for 
eight  to  ten  weeks.  Half  a  dozen  vigor- 
ous roots  will  provide  enough  rhubarb 
for  the  average-sized  family. 

A  Twofold  Use  for  Straw 

By  R.  Pulliam 

QUALITY  is  a  big  item  in  potatoes 
■for  table  use,  and  there  is  now  a 
greater  willingness  developing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  high-quality  tubers.  Some 
German  farmers  of  southwestern  Illi- 
nois are  now  making  use  regularly  of 
their  old  strawstacks  as  a  cover  for 
their  potatoes  after  planting.  The  po- 
tatoes are  planted  in  rows  two  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  and  after  covering 
moderately  with  soil  the  straw  is  spread 
evenly  at  the  rate  of  about  30  loads  per 
acre. 

At  present  the  straw  is  hauled  and 
then  dumped  off  in  piles  over  the  field, 
and  then  spread  by  hand,  but  by  the  use 
of  a  straw  spreader  such  as  now  is  in 
use  on  large  grain  ranches  the  opera- 
tion of  spreading  the  straw  could  be 
done  in  very  much  less  time. 

These  German  farmers  have  found 
that  they  are  practically  sure  of  a  good 
potato  crop  every  year,  as  the  straw 
holds  the  moisture  from  evaporating, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  moisture 
remaining  to  mature  the  cro;p  and  pro- 


duce much  heavier  yields  of  tubers.  By 
this  method  of  culture  as  high  as  400 
bushels  an  acre  of  fine  quality  potatoes 
have  been  grown  by  the  Germans  prac- 
ticing this  method.  Not  only  has  there 
been  a  gain  in  yield,  but  straw  potatoes 
have  earned  a  reputation  for  high  and 
uniform  quality  among  hotel  keepers  in 
St.  Louis  where  the  potatoes  have  been 
marketed. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested,  a  portion 
of  the  straw  is  usually  hauled  to  the 
barnyards  or  feedlots,  where  it  remains 
until  sufficiently  decayed  to  be  spread 
with  the  manure,  and  a  portion  of  the 
straw  is  plowed  under  where  the  pota- 
toes were  grown. 


A  MOUND  of  dirt  placed  about  the 
base  of  the  young  trees,  a  foot  high, 
packed  firmly,  will  generally  prevent 
damage  from  mice.  A  cylinder  of  tarred 
paper  a  foot  wide  tied  around  above 
this  will  generally  prevent  all  damage 
from  rabbits. 

Bermudas  in  Michigan 

By  AUen  J.  Titus 

AFTER  moving  from  Ohio  to  Michi- 
•AXgan,  Charles  Webb  became  much 
interested  in  the  onion-growing  opera- 
tions of  the  Rice  Lake  marsh  regions 
which  have  become  noted  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  Bermuda  onions.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  the  quality  could 
be  greatly  improved  and  the  profits  ac- 
cordingly increased  by  growing  the 
plants  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses  from 
seed,  and  thus  be  able  to  set  the  plants 
when  most  onion  growers  were  planting 
their  seed. 

The  first  year,  Mr.  Webb  sowed  the 
onion  seed  in  an  artificially  warmed 
shed  room,  not  having  hotbed  or  green- 
house ready.  By  this  plan  he  had  over 
20,000  fine,  stocky  onion  plants  ready  to 
set  at  the  earliest  moment  the  ground 
was  fit.  From  one  plot  of  ground, 
25x100  feet,  he  produced  21  bushels  of 
onions  of  unusually  fine  quality  which 
sold  for  $1  a  bushd,  besides  40  bushels 
of  second  quality  onions  wlHSh  sold  for 
50  cents  a  bushel. 

The  present  season  he  started  enough 
seed  in  the  winter  to  plant  an  acre.  He 
is  now  satisfied  that  his  system  is  far 
more  satisfactory  than  sowing  the  seed 
in  the  open  field  and  having  a  much 
harder  fight  with  weeds.  After  setting 
his  onion  plants  Mr.  Webb  offers  a  prize 
for  each  weed  six  inches  high  that  can 
be  found  in  his  onion  field. 


Tile  Trap  for  Rabbits 

THE  rabbit  trap  illustrated  originated 
with  J.  M.  Walmsley  of  Kansas,  and 
its  practicability  is  vouched  for  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
D.  E.  Lantz  of  the  Department  describes 
it  as  follows: 

A  12x6-inch  tee  is  set  with  the  long 
end  downward,  and  buried  so  that  the 
six-inch  opening  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Two  lengths  of  six-inch 
sewer  pipe  are  then  connected  horizon- 
tally with  the  opening.  Soil  is  placed 
over  the  joints  to  exclude  light.  The 
upright  tile  should  be  fitted  with  a  tight 
removable  cover— Mr.  Walmsley  uses 
old  harrow  disks  for  the  purpose. 

The  projecting  end  of  the  small  tile 
is  surrounded  with  rocks,  brush,  or 
wood,  so  as  to  make  the  hole  look  invit- 
ing to  rabbits,  and  that  they  may  appro- 
priate the  den  as  a  place  of  concealment 
and  shelter.  A  number  of  these  traps 
in  various  places,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  orchard,  have  kept  Mr. 
Walmsley's  farm  comparatively  free  of 
rabbits.  Rabbits  occupy  these  tile  traps, 


go  in  or  out  at  will,  and  may  be  cap- 
tured when  desired. 

Whenever  Mr.  Walmsley  visits  his 
traps  he  is  accompanied  by  a  trained 
dog  that  locates  the  trapped  animals. 
The  cover  is  lifted  from  the  upright  tile 
and  the  rabbit  captured  by  hand;  if  it 
bolts  from  the  side  opening  it  is  caught 
by  the  dog.  Or  a  short  pole  fitted  with 
a  five-inch  wooden  disk  may  be  inserted 
in  the  side  opening  to  prevent  escape. 

These  traps  are  especially  suitable 
for  open  lands  and  prairies  where  rab- 
bits have  few  natural  hiding  places. 

Grading  Fruits 

By  R.  E.  Rogers 

SOME  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  farmer  drive 
up  to  a  grocery  in  our  tovm  and  un- 
load three  or  four  bags  of  apples.  They 
were  Wealthies,  and  there  were  some 
good  ones  in  the  bunch.  Yet  he  only 
received  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  lot. 
Part  of  the  reason  why  he  didn't  get  a 
real  price  which  at  that  time  was  about 
a  dollar  per  bushel,  was  that  he  hadn't 
sold  the  fruit  before  he  came  into  town 
with  it.  But  the  principal  reason  was 
that  all  the  fruit  had  to  take  the  price 
of  the  poorest  in  the  lot. 

He  could  have  had  probably  three  or 
four  bushels  of  first-class  fruit  out  of 
the  lot  if  he  would  have  taken  the  time 
to  grade  the  apples  in  two  sizes.  The 
remainder  of  the  lot  would  have  brought 
no  less  per  bushel,  and  the  better  ones 
would  have  paid  mighty  high  for  his 
time.  A  good  many  farmers  are  getting 
to  think  of  this,  and  it  pays  them.  The 
time  that,  it  would  have  taken  would  be 
possibly  a  half-hour.  Suppose  that 
there  were  three  bushels  of  good  ap- 
ples: the  difference  in  price  would  have 
been  $1.50.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $3 
an  hour  for  the  farmer's  time.  Surely, 
he  couldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  wouldn't  have  stopped  to  make 
money  that  fast. 

I  remember  a  particular  tree  of  har- 
vest apples  that  I  picked  and  sold  some 
years  ago  by  themselves.  The  tree 
yielded  eight  bushels  of  salable  fruit. 
All  told,  at  the  regular  ungraded  price, 
they  would  have  brought  $4.  I  picked 
them  over  carefully  and  sold  six  of  the 
crates  or  bushels  for  ?6,  and  the  other 
two  at  50  cents  each.  In  this  case  there 
was  also  a  gain  of  $3  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  time — I  should  guess  that  it 
took  me  twenty  minutes. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  fruit  that  it 
will  pay  to  make  three  grades  of.  Vege- 
tables come  under  this  head  also.  In 
onions  there  is  sometimes  a  crop  that 
will  warrant  this.  We  always  have  two 
grades,  and  it  always  pays.  The  ones 
that  go  through  the  screen  or  sorter  sell 
for  less,  of  course,  than  the  better  ones, 
but  if  they  were  left  in  the  better 
grades  the  whole  amount  would  lose  in 
value  a  lot  more  than  they  would  gain 
by  weight  or  bulk.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  having  about  125  bushels, 
of  smaller  onions  that  were  less  than 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  These 
sold  to  a  Cleveland  commission  mer- 
chant for  35  cents  a  bushel.  The  regular 
price  for  a  screened  onion  was  about  60 
cents  at  that  time.  The  onions  that 
these  were  sorted  from  were  loaded 
loose  in  cars  and  were  better  in  every 
way  than  Ijfiey  would  have  been  £f 
mixed  with  the-small  ones.  The  small- 
er stuff,  anyway,  in  many  cases  simply 
fills  the  spaces  between  the  larger  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Of  course  when  produce 
is  sold  by  weight  it  matters  little  about 
this. 
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How  Rockefeller 
Gives  Money 

Which  is  harder,  to 
make  money  honestly  or 
to  give  it  away  intelli- 
gently and  helpfully  ? 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  who 
has  made  more  money  and 
given  more  away  than 
any  other  man  in  the 
world,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side entitled,  "The  Art  of 
Giving."  For  a  number 
of  years  Mr.  Rockefeller 
gave  money  here  and 
there,  as  appeals  present- 
ed themselves.  Because 
he  almost  worked  himself 
to  a  nervous  break-down 
by  trying  to  investigate 
all  of  the  appeals,  he 
adopted  his  present  plan. 
This  article  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside — the  Janu- 
ary 6th  number. 

When  You  Plan 
Your  Work 

If  you  have  wondered 
how  you  can  increase  the 
amount  of  work  you  do 
without  working  longer 
hours  and  using  more 
equipment,  you  will  en- 
joy the  experience  of 
P.  C.  Grose,  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 
He  tells  how  he  does  more 
work  and  makes  more 
money  than  he  formerly 
did. 
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He  gives  away  fortunes 

So  Tenants  Can 
Own  Farms 

A  tenant  who  makes 
good  and  remains  on  one 
of  the  Cavanagh  farms 
for  five  or  six  years  will 
have  money  and  credit 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  for 
himself.  He  will  be  able 
to  do  this  if  he  does  as 
well  as  the  Cavanagh  ten- 
ants have  done  since  the 
farms  were  tile-drained 
and  heavily  fertilized  five 
years  ago.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  buy  a 
farm  of  his  own,  equip  it 
properly,  and  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  because — 
we'll  let  Harry  M.  Ziegler 
tell  about  it  in  an  article 
in  the  next  issue — the 
January  6th  number. 


Taking  the  Worry 
from  Washing 

After  experimenting 
with  various  methods  of 
washing  recommended  by 
friends,  Alta  Booth  Dunn 
evolved  a  system  that 
.takes  the  worry  out  of 
washing.  She  describes  it 
in  detail  in  the  next  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Makes  Real  Pictures 
with  Seeds 

A  woman  in  California 
makes  with  just  plain  or- 
dinary seeds  pictures  of 
people  and  animals  that 
can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  oil  paint- 
ings. Mrs.  Todd  Carson 
explains  how  it  is  done  in 
the  next  issue.  A  picture 
of  a  rooster  made  of  seeds 
is  shown. 

To  Avoid  Paying 
Bills  Twice 

A  farmer  paid  cash  for 
$80  worth  of  wire  fence, 
and  took  it  home.  Later 
he  received  a  bill  for  the 
fence.  The  farmer  tried 
to  get  out  of  it,  but  there 
were  no  witnesses,  and 
he  had  to  pay  it.  You 
won't  have  to  pay  a  bill 
twice  if  you  follow  the 
plan  of  R.  E.  Rogers 
which  is  given  in  the 
next  issue. 


This  tenant  soon  bought  a  farm 
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Poultry-Raising 


Concrete  Poultry  Vessels 

By  A.  L.  Root 

THE  ordinary  metal  and  wooden  ves- 
sels for  holding  water  in  the  poultry 
pens  or  the  outbuildings  are  a  continued 
source  of  annoyance.  Metal  containers 
rust  and  wooden  ones  rot,  and  both  are 
soon  out  of  commission.  But  my  con- 
crete vessels  are  permanent  affairs,  and 
can  readily  be  made  by  anyone  during 
leisure  hours  at  a  very  small  cost. 

For  this  purpose  I  prefer  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  parts 
very  fine  stone  or  gravel.  The  gravel 
and  sand  can  be  taken  from  the  creek 
bed,  provided  it  is  washed  thoroughly. 
I  clean  the  sand  and  gravel  by  spraying 
with  a  hose,  or  put  on  a  screen  and 
wash  under  the  pump. 

I  make  poultry  pans  of  various  sizes 
to  use  for  water  and  moist  food  and  as 
bath  tubs  for  the  pigeons.  I  use  dis- 
carded dishpans  as  forms  for  the  larger 
vessels,  and  other  cooking  utensils  for 
smaller  vessels.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
two  forms  for  each  piece  to  be  con- 
structed— one  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  concrete  vessels  must  be  thick- 
enough  for  the  intended  purpose.  Ex- 
posure to  weather  and  changes  will 
affect  thin  dishes.  After  the  forms  are 
ready,  mix  the  concrete,  and  pour  a  por- 
tion into  the  larger -forms.  Then  set 
the  smaller  pans  down  into  the  concrete 
mass  deep  enough  to  give  the  desired 
thickness  for  the  base  of  the  concrete 
vessel.  Now  something  must  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  small  pan  will  remain 
in  the  position  desired.  I  punch  nails 
into  the  small  pan  in  positions  that  will 
hold  it  when  it  is  set  into  the  large  pan. 

When  the  small  form  is  fitted  into  the 
large  one  and  the  concrete  base  is  ar- 
ranged, then  pack  more  concrete  down 
between  the  sides  and  tamp  it  firmly. 
Overflow  the  material  and  let  it  set  till 
hard.  Remove  the  forms  and  the  con- 
crete vessel  is  the  result. 

If  an  outlet  is  desired  in  any  such 
vessel  it  can  easily  be  provided.  Make 
holes  in  both  forms  to  correspond,  op- 
posite each  other,  when  they  are  in  the 
exact  position  you  desire  for  the  fin- 
ished work.  Before  placing  the  concrete 
between  the  sides  fix  a  piece  of  broom- 
stick into  the  holes  and  then  fill  in  the 
concrete.  When  hard,  remove  the  stick, 
which  should  be  wedge-shaped,  then  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  remov- 
ing it. 

_  To  make  stepping  stones  or  founda- 
tion blocks  of  concrete  to  use  for  any 
purpose,  I  simply  fill  a  tight  box  of  the 
.desired  size  and  shape  with  the  concrete 
mixture  and  let  it  set. 


effects  that  follow  heavy  laying.  If  the 
hens'  feet  and  shanks  remain  yellow — 
if  the  breed  normally  has  yellow  legs — 
month  after  month,  spot  such  hens  as 
"loafers."  The  toe  nails  of  loafers  will 
remain  long.  They  will  begin  to  molt 
in  midsummer  —  unless  they  have 
hatched  and  brooded  chicks.  Their  pel- 
vic bones  will  remain  close  together — 
not  over  a  finger's  breadth  between 
them.  There  are  other  less  evident 
marks  of  the  loafer  that  the  expert  will 
detect. 

The  two  hens  here  pictured  occupied 
trap-nest  pens  during  an  entire  year, 
and  neither  hen  was  ever  found  in  a 
trap  nest  with  an  egg  to  show  for  a 
year's  feeding,  nor  did  these  hens  lay 


All  Breeds  Have  Loafers 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

A TRAP-NEST  test  of  almost  any 
flock  of  50  to  100  hens  will  show 
that  there  are  several  hens  among  them 
that  never  lay  an  egg,  and  a  few  others 
that  lay  only  a  dozen  or  two  eggs  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  Generally  such 
barren  hens  and  those  almost  barren 
look  to  be  in  the  pink  of  laying  condi- 
tion in  so  far  as  the  appearance  of 
health  is  concerned.     Combs,  wattles. 


This  \v  kite  Leghorn  spent  a  full  year 
under  trap-nest  conditions,  but  never 
paid  an  egg's  worth  of  board  bill 

and  earlobes  remain  a  healthy,  scarlet 
color,  the  appetite  is  good,  and  many 
an  owner  of  such  loafing  hens  considers 
them  among  his  prize  layers.  Just  here 
is  where  special  hen  knowledge  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  poultrjrman.  If 
trap-nesting  is  not  done,  watch  for  the 
E 


For  twelve  months  this  Barred  Rock 
was  confined  in  a  pen  with  trap  nests. 
She  loafed  through  the  year  without  an 
egg  to  her  credit 

outside  the  trap  nest,  although  they  ate 
heartily  and  looked  the  part  of  heavy 
layers  throughout  the  year. 


Higher  Ground  for  Poultry 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

THE  heavy  losses  in  chicks  on  account" 
of  the  cold,  wet  weather  last  spring 
established  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  we 
must  get  our  birds  on  higher  and  dryer 
ground.  If  there  is  anything  that  means 
death  to  poultry  it  is  wet  and  cold.  We 
used  to  count  on  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  loss  under  such  circumstances 
before  correcting  the  trouble,  and  many 
times  the  fatality  mounted  even  higher. 

Runs  which  are  on  the  level  with  land 
over  which  surface  water  makes  its  way 
or  settles,  or  houses  similarly  located, 
together  with  their  yards,  are  the  bane 
of  the  poultryman.  In  very  many  if 
not  in  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  lift  these 
quarters  up  out  of  the  damp  and  so  save 
a  large  percentage  of  loss. 

It  may  be  we  will  be  compelled  to  go 
some  distance  from  the  dwelling  house 
to  find  our  better  location,  but  we  might 
better  travel  20  or  even  50  additional 
rods  several  times  a  day,  than  to  have 
the  heart  taken  out  of  our  flock  by  damp 
and  cold.  But  if  there  be  no  land  which 
is  naturally  higher  than  the  level  near 
the  house,  we  may  frequently  raise  a 
little  spot  by  hauling  in  earth  or  gravel 
and  draining  under  the  houses,  runs, 
and  surroundings  with  tile.  In  many 
cases  a  rise  of  a  foot  or  less  would  make 
a  great  difference  in  our  birds'  health. 
Then,  as  the  surface  earth  may  become 
infected  by  long  use,  we  should  remove 
a  few  inches  of  the  top  every  year  and 
haul  it  away,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
earth  or  gravel.  If  pounded  down  well, 
even  a  clay  surface  could  be  shoveled  off 
and  made  clean  from  time  to  time,  thus 
insuring  a  greater  degree  of  health.  I 
am  satisfied  that  were  this  done,  and 
other  measures  taken  to  remedy  low, 
damp  quarters,  it  would  mean  many 
thousands  of  dollars  more  per  annum 
for  the  poultry  keepers  of  this  country. 


Fish  Scrap  vs.  Meat  Scrap 

By  F.  W.  Orr 

EXPERIMENTS  carried  out  by  poul- 
try experimenters  indicate  that  the 
future  demand  for  fish  scrap  as  a  source 
of  animal  protein  for  poultry  will 
steadily  grow.  Fish  scrap  ordinarily 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $10  a  ton 
less  than  beef  scrap.  Poultrymen  who 
are  most  successful  in  getting  a  heavy 
egg  yield  from  large  flocks  of  layers 
now  make  from  one  part  in  eight  to  one 
part  in  ten  of  the  grain  ration  fed  of 
beef  scrap  or  a  combination  of  beef 
scrap  and  sour  milk.  At  this  rate  of 
feeding  for  eggs  and  for  growing  young 
stock  there  is  a  nice  saving  in  substitut- 
ing fish  scrap  for  beef  scrap  as  the 
principal  source  of  animal  food.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  shown  by  some  experi- 
ments that  a  combination  of  one  half 
of  beef  scrap  and  one  half  of  fish  scrap 
will  give  a  slightly  higher  egg  produc- 
tion than  all  fish  scrap.  Have  any 
Farm  and  Fireside  poultrjmien  had 
any  experience  along  this  line?  If  so, 
tell  us  about  it. 


Watch  the  Bird's  Comb 

By  Amos  L.  Gridley 

THE  successful  experienced  poultry- 
man  only  needs  one  glance  at  your 
pen  of  chickens  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
good  estimate  as  to  the  health  condition 
of  your  flock. 

A  bright  red  comb,  clear  eyes,  and  an 
appearance  of  alertness  is  seldom  seen 
except  when  a  chicken  is  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Occasionally  it  is  true 
that  hens  which  are  overfat  and  in  dan- 
ger of  apoplexy  may  carry  with  them 
good  health  certificates  which  are  not 
deserved. 

When  the  comb  turns  from  its  natu- 
ral bright  red  color  to  purple,  or  an 
even  darker  shade,  the  caretaker  may 
expect  ptomaine-poisoning  or  other 
form  of  poisoning,  indigestion  or  liver 
trouble,  and  if  the  comb  assumes  a  light 
color,  except  when  the  bird  is  mplting, 
the  poultryman  should  suspect  bowel 
trouble  or  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  beginner  should  study  is  the 
appearance  of  health  or  disease  as  indi- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  the  comb, 
eyes,  carriage,  and  attitude  of  his  birds 
when  in  vigorous  health  and  when  out 
of  condition. 


Oat-Sprouting 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

ZC.  INGERSOLL,  a  Connecticut 
.  poultryman,  employs  a  method  of 
oat-sprouting  which  he  finds  both  prac- 
tical and  economical.  He  uses  discard- 
ed lard  tubs  bought  of  grocers  for  a 
nickel  apiece  or  less.  These  tubs  are 
large,  holding  about  50  pounds.  He 
cleans  a  tub  thoroughly,  and  then  bores 
a  hole  through  the  side,  as  near  the 
bottom  as  possible,  which  he  fits  with  a 
wooden  plug.  Several  tubs  prepared  in 
this  way  and  burlap  bags  make  the 
complete  equipment.  ^ 

He  fills  a  tub,  the  plug  being  in,  with 
oats  of  the  proper  quality,  and  covers 
them  with  water  from  which  the  chill 
has  been  removed.  After  the  oats  have 
remained  thus  for  four  or  five  hours,  he 
removes  the  plug,  draining  the  tub. 
Twice  a  day  thereafter  he  sprinkles  the 
oats  with  cold  water,  until  they  develop 
heat  and  begin  to  sprout.  Growing  too 
large  for  one  tub,  the  sprouting  oats 
are  divided  between  two. 

Each  morning  the  oats  are  turned 
from  one  tub  to  another,  care  being 
taken  to  pull  and  tear  them  well  apart 
in  the  process.  If  they  appear  to  be 
heating  too  much  he  inserts  the  plug 
and  cools  them  off  with  cold  water, 
then  takes  out  the  plug  and  drains.  He 
has  oats  fully  sprouted  and  ready  for 
the  hens  in  six  to  ten  days. 

In  winter  he  covers  the  tubs  with 
burlap  bags,  and  uses  water  with  the 
chiU  taken  off  for  sprinkling. 

On  a  large  commercial  poultry  farm 
in  Massachusetts  this  method  has  been 
adopted  and  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. This  farm  uses  dozens  of  tubs. 
Every  day  the  oats  in  each  tub  are 
turned  and,  if  necessary,  cooled. 


Poultry  House  for  Dixie 

By  J.  K.  Crockett 

THIS  type  of  poultry  house,  having 
the  entire  front  open  except  two  feet 
enclosed  across  the  lower  part,  is  now 
becoming  quite  popular  among  progres- 
sive poultrymen  in  latitudes  south  of 
the  Ohio  River,  or  in  sections  where  the 
weather  is  correspondingly  mild.  Where 


the  front  is  open  to  this  extent  it  is 
more  necessary  that  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  building  should  be  made 
practically  air-tight ;  and  if  the  building 
is  over  20  feet  long,  there  should  be 
tight  partitions  from  16  to  20  feet  apart 
to  prevent  draft.  A  house  of  this  char- 
acter provided  with  storm-proof  cur- 
tains gives  satisfaction  even  where  the 
temperature  sometimes  drops  as  low  as 
zero  for  a  short  period.  For  by  means 
of  the  curtain,  a  portion  of  the  scratch- 
ing space  can  be  protected  from  wind 
and  still  allow  the  sun  to  get  in  in 
some  one  section  of  the  building. 

One  excellent  point  in  regard  to  these 
open-front  buildings  is  the  large  amount 
of  fresh  air  that  is  supplied  during  the 
heated  geason  when  poultry  kept  in 
many  solidly  built  houses  are  suffering 
from  the  heat. 


Get  ThisL^, 

Money-Saving 

Stove  Book 

FREE 


Mail  postal  today,  g-et 
manufacturers'  wholesale 
prices — see  color  illustra- 
tions of  beautiful,  newest 
style  stoves  and  ranges. 

ii.Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

80  days' trial— SeOdays' ap- 
proval test— $1CO,COO  Guar- 
antee. Over  300,000  satis- 
fied customers.  We  pay 
frei.^ht  and  ship  within 
24  hours.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  103, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  

Stoves, 
ranges,  gas 
^  stoves,  fu rn aces, 
white  enameled  metal 
kitchen  kabinets  and 
tables;  3  catalogs  — 
please  say  which  you 
want. 


A  KeiiarcvazoQ 

.,      Direct  to  \oM 


PflT  ATHFQ  Bovec,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin,  Hebron,  Hustler, 
r  U  I  n  I  UCO  Longfellow,  Moneymaker,  Mountain, SL^- Weeks,  I 
Ohio.  Queen,  Raleigh.  Rose,  others.    0.  >Y.  Ford,  yislier.s.  N.  Y. 

We  pay  top  prices  lor  Skunk,  Mink,  I 
Musfcrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  \ 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y.       -       DEPT.  7.1 


SKUNK 


PrtLE'S   es    VARIETIES  I 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs  in 
season,  lUus.  Catalogue  and  "Grower's  Guide," 
2c.   An  honest  deal.  Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer-Poullryman 
 Box  617  Freepoit.  III. 

POULTRY  and  SQUABS  for  PROFIT 

Write  for  Foy 's  Big  Book  FREE — an  encyclopedia 
of  poultry  information — written  by  a  man  who 
knows.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.      Low  prices  on  fowls  and  eggs. 

FRANK  FOY,  Bex  4,  Clinton,  low 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  l^fi^G 

. .._  »mi  a  no  Get  winter  eggs.  Keep 
AND  SuUbBS  healthy  fowls.  Ssto  your 
Hnu  oyuMHW  ehicks.OuB  Big  Book  Teixs 
How.  Shows  fowls  in  natural  colors. .ThoDSimda  of 
prize  winners,  beat  layers,  lowest  Dilces.     r  Kt^e,. 

Crescent  Poullrn  Farms  Bo»  3i. 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 


POULTRY  PAPER  Sea.tSp^ 

to-date;  tells 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry  lor  pleasure  or  profit. 

Four  months  for  10  cents.   

POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  Dept.  90,Syracnae.H.Y. 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US,   Big  pro6t3.  We  famish  stock  and 
pay  yoa  $2.00  each,  also  cavies, 
mink,  skunk,  fox,  squabs,  frogs,  etc, 
2  booklets  and  contract  for  dime.  Nona 
free.  AddressTKE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
24  Main  St..      Holmes  Park.  Mb* 


FREE 


Learn  by  mail. 


Wonderful  Book 

Tells  how  to  learn  to  monnt 

birds,  animcUs,  aame- 
'  keade  and  tan  skins. 
A  necessity  for  hunters 
"  '  ■  '   learned  by  mc- 

.ccess  guaranteed. 


and  nature  lovere.  Quickly  learned  by  men 
and  women.  Fascinating.  Succeas guarantee 
Decorate  your  home  and  den  with  splendid  art. 


Make  biff  profits  from  year  Bpare  time.    Write  i 
today  for  illustrated  book.    It'll  delight  yoa. 
N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  4039  Elwood  Bldg.. Omaha 


r«  L      i     l_    applied  to  eggs 

tgg-o-hatcn  t^^i^TX 

ens  the  chick  and  weakens  the  shelJ.  It  supplies 
tree  oxygen,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  makes  brittle  and 
porous  the  animal  matter  of  tlie  shell.  The  biggest  thing 
ever  ottered  to  poultrymen.  50  test  hatches  show  average 
of  96  per  cent  for  Egg-o-hatch  eggs  and  81  per  cent  for 
eggs  not  treated,  right  in  same  mactilne.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample,  lor  50  to  100  eggs.  Full  size  package,  -for  600 
eggs,  50  cents  postpaid.  Booklet  free. 
GEO.  H.   LEE  CO.,  212  Lee  Bidg.,  Omaha,  Nsb. 


COR  R  EGT  AC&al-barni  rtO  H  OVER  I 


(Fatenl  No.  120i8H6)  Beware  of  Imitations  w 

Prices  Quoted  Are  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

,  Costs  Only  Sc.  or  Capacity50tol500chicks. 
Less  a  Day  to  Run  Positive  regulation; 
perfect  ventilation.    Portable.    Raises  all  the  chiclss. 
Guaranteed  to  do  what  no  other  coal-burning 
hover  will  do.    Absolutely  biggest  »-me\-ja 
value  of  year.     Circulars  l^ee.  'jpiMi^ 
Write  Today.  -laiM.  canopy 

CORRECT  HATCHER  CO.  ^Il  85 
Dept.  20,  Leesvjile,  Carroll  Co.,  ^^to^m.^Ho^^ 

let  me  tmt  you  on  the 
snap  €is  a  Poultiry  Radser 

"Hatching  Facts"  biggest  poultry  book  published,  ia 
colors,  explains  everything — tells  about 
My  World's  Champion  Belle  CltyB 

f Incubator  —  my  low   price  -— ! 
'My  lO-ycar  Money-Back  Guarantee,!  i-2-3 
also  My  $100O  in  Gold  Offers.    Youri  Month's  1 
chance  to  make  Big  Poultry  Profits.  WriteJSy°i?,i?=f  | 
me  today  tor  Free  Book.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres.  "^"^ 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


ICfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
iaU  CHICK  BROODER 


CmCK  BROODER 


Both  are  made 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  ^   

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  3 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  — 
copper  tank,  norsery, 
■  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

I  use.  80  DAYS'  TRIALr-money  back  if 
I  notO.K,  Write  for  FREE  CatafoE  Now. 

I  lfl0HCUDIMCUBflT0HCO..Dept.93  Kacme.V¥is.L__^,^-^     (2)  | 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

£1] iminatea  the  oat-door 
privy,  open,  vault  and  cesa- 
,  pool,  wnioh  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  In  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  o£  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywbere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolately  guaran. 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
BOWE  SANITARY  IKiFG.C0.I272-AR0WE  BIDQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Wasbstand — Bot  and  Cold  MICH. 
BuDDing  Water  Wlthoot  Phjmbinc  
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


"Then  shall  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer; 
thou  shall  cry,  and  He  shall  say.  Here  I  am" 


Miracle  Mary 

A  Story  of  Faith  That  Won  Over  Crushing  Odds 


THE  little  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  supreme  court  opened  and  a 
Central  Office  detective  strode  into  the  room, 
his  right  wrist  handcuffed  to  the  left  wrist  of  a 
burglar  who  trailed  a  step  behind  him. 
The  case  of  the  People  against  Joseph  Condon, 
alias  "Little  Joe,"  alias  "Idaho  Shorty,"  charged  with 
burglary,  was  called  for  trial,  and  the  man  manacled 
to  the  detective  was  the  defendant.    Shorty  was,  as 
his  alias  implied,  a  dumpty  bit  of  man.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  short  and  thick  of  neck,  clean- 
shaven and  poorly  dressed.    His  legs  twinkled  in  a 
trot  as  he  kept  up  with  the  stride 
of  the  tall  and  angular  "bull"  from 
police  headquarters. 

Within  the  railing  before  the 
judge's  dais  the  steel  leash  was 
slipped  and  the  prisoner  took  a 
chair  beside  his  counsel. 

The  detective  sat  directly  behind 
him,  ready  to  trip  or  fell  him  if  by 
any  chance  he  should  make  a  break 
for  liberty. 

The  case  was  of  no  particular  in- 
terest and  there  were  present  more 
court  attendants  than  spectators. 
A  group  of  talesmen  from  whom  a 
jury  would  be  selected  crowded  the 
railing  impatiently. 

Shorty  glanced  about  the  room 
cautiously,  his  little  blue  eyes  scan- 
ning the  faces  of  the  men  called  for 
jury  duty.  He  did  this  furtively 
and  fearfully,  for  the  moment  was 
one  of  dire  peril  to  him.  Twice  he 
had  been  convicted  of  burglary,  and 
a  third  conviction  would  mean  a 
life  term  in  Sing  Sing.  The  court 
and  society  would  accept  him  as  a 
confirmed  criminal,  the  rule  of  civi- 
lization for  burglars,  as  expressed 
in  the  courts,  being  three  strikes 
and  out. 

Shorty's  counsel,  Miles  Gray,  a 
fox-like  person,  shuffled  some  pa- 
pers on  the  table  before  him  and 
shiftily  studied  the  talesmen.  His 
lean  and  sallow  face  was  marked 
with  the  drawn  lines  of  the  un- 
caught  crook.  His  fishy  eye  and 
thin,  cruel  lips  gave  hint  that  his 
mind  was  as  a  covered  well,  reek- 
ing, miasmatic,  murky. 

Finished  with  his  effort  to  size 
up  the  talesmen,  Shorty  peered  into 
every  corner  of  the  courtroom  as  if 
in  the  hope  that  his  eyes  would  rest 
upon  someone  the  sight  of  whom 
might  mean  promise  of  deliverance. 
Gray,  observing  his  client  occupy- 
ing himself  in  this  manner,  leaned 
over  and  whispered: 

"Ain't  she  here  yet?" 

Shorty    shook    his    head  and 
hunched  his  shoulders  uneasily. 

"You  better  plead  guilty  and  ask 
for  mercy." 

"Nothing  doing." 

"She's  the  only  witness  you  got." 

"She'll  be  here." 

For  the  third  time  in  his  career 
Shorty  settled  himself  in  his  chair 
in  that  courtroom  and  studied  the 
three  panel  paintings  above  and  be- 
hind the  judgment  seat.    The  center 
picture  was  that  of  a  long-legged 
woman  depicting  Justice.    A  sword  was  in  her  right 
hand  and  she  was  blindfolded.   Scales  were  upraised 
and  dangled  from  her  left  hand.   The  left  panel  was 
an  allegory  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  de- 
picted by  three  husky  men  in  white  sheets  seated  on  a 
marble  slab,  forming  as  artistic  a  reproduction  of  the 
steam-room  of  a  Turkish  bath  as  ever  was  within  the 
power  of  artist  to  make.   The  right  panel  showed  the 
three  Fates,  the  third  woman  being  a  hag — Death. 

A  black-robed  judge  twiddled  sausage-like  fingers 
and  breathed  the  stale  air  of  the  room  with  the  respi- 
ratory violence  of  a  fish  freshly  taken  from  the  sea. 
It  was  the  afternoon  session  of  court  and  he  had 
lunched  heavily.  His  flabby  jowls  and  the  collops  of 
fat  on  his  neck  were  purpurescent. 

The  indictment  was  read,  Shorty  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  twelve  men  were  quickly  chosen  from  the  panel 
of  talesmen. 

THE  case  for  the  People  was  presented  with  skill 
and  speed.  The  residence  of  James  Hartley,  a 
^wealthy  broker  living  on  Riverside  Drive,  had  been 
entered  and  robbed  of  silverware  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  20th. 
Mr.  Hartley  and  his  family  were  away  for  an  auto- 
mobile spin  in  the  country.  In  the  absence  of  the 
family  the  servants  had  left  the  place  unguarded  for 
two  hours. 

Two  detectives  testified  to  shadowing  the  house  in 
the  East  Side  where  Shorty  rented  a  furnished  room. 
In  his  absence  they  had  searched  the  room  and  had 
found  most  of  the  loot  hidden  under  his  bed.  His 
arrest  followed.  He  had  a  prison  record  and  was 
generally  kept  under  surveillance. 


By  JOHN  A.  MOROSO 

A  stool  pigeon  of  long  service  to  the  police  testified 
that  he  had  seen  Shorty  or  a  man  resembling  him 
enter  the  furnished-room  house  at  dusk  of  the  after- 
noon on  which  the  Hartley  home  was  robbed.  He 
carried  a  dress-suit  case  and  wore  rubber-heeled 
shoes. 

Cross-examination  failed  to  shake  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

It  was  time  for  the  defense  to  offer  its  evidence. 
Gray  leaned  over  and  again  urged  Shorty  to  change 
his  plea  to  guilty  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court.    The  judge  looked  up  expectantly. 


I  marched  by  Joe's  side" 


The  answer  of  the  prisoner  was  to  turn  his  head 
and  look  toward  the  courtroom  door. 

"There  she  is  now,  thank  God!"  he  whispered. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  courtroom  stood  a  slender 
bit  of  womanhood  in  a  bright  blue  dress  and  cape. 
An  engaging  if  not  pretty  face  was  framed  by  the 
old-fashioned,  red-banded  bonnet  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  looked  over  the 
courtroom  and  then  walked  bravely  up  the  center 
aisle  and  through  the  railing  gate  to  a  chair  beside 
the  prisoner.  A  little  hand  stole  out  from  under  the 
blue  army  cape  and  pressed  one  of  the  big,  rough 
paws  of  Joseph  Condon,  alias  "Little  Joe,"  alias 
"Idaho  Shorty." 

"The  People  rest  their  ease,"  announced  the  assis- 
tant district  attorney  assigned  to  prosecute. 

"Swear  Sergeant  Mary  Meakins,"  said  Gray  as  he 
motioned  the  Salvation  Army  lassie  to  the  witness 
stand. 

The  sergeant's  face  was  pale  as  she  made  her  way 
to  the  chair  beside  which  stood  a  court  attendant 
with  a  Bible  extended.  Her  hand  trembled  as  it 
rested  on  the  book  and  she  stood  listening  to  the  oath. 

"So  help  me  God,"  she  repeated  clearly,  kissed  the- 
Book,  and  tucked  her-skirts  into  the  chair. 

"We  might  save  time,  Your  Honor,"  suggested  the 
prosecutor,  "if  counsel  for  the  defense  will  give  me 
an  outline  of  the  nature  of  this  witness's  evidence." 

"She  is  a  character  witness,"  replied  Gray. 

"A  character  witness!"  repeated  the  prosecutor 
with  amused  astonishment. 

The  judge  elevated  his  eyebrows.  A  character  wit- 
ness for  a  twice-convicted  burglar!  The  thing  was 
absurd. 


"We  will  concede  that  this  witness  believes  that  the 
defendant  is  upright  and  honest,  and  all  that,"  an- 
nounced the  assistant  district  attorney  complacently. 

Sergeant  Mary  Meakins  turned  to  the  drowsy 
judge. 

"I*D  RATHER  tell  my  story.  Your  Honor,"  she  said, 
1  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice.    The  afternoon  sun- 
shine, pouring  through  a  southern  window,  laved  the 
little  blue  figure  in  silver  light. 

The  judge  nodded  to  Gray  to  proceed  with  her 
direct  examination.   Sergeant  Meakins  took  firm  hold 
with  her  little  hands  upon  the  slick 
arms  of  the  chair  and  faced  the 
lawyer. 

The  jurors  stirred  with  a  sem- 
blance of  interest  as  Mary  Meakins 
cleared  her  throat  and  began  her 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  outcast  of  so- 
ciety on  trial  before  them.  She 
was  his  only  witness,  his  only 
friend.  Who  but  a  sidewalk  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  would  have  dared 
take  the  stand  to  give  a  good  char- 
acter to  a  burglar  with  two  aliases 
and.  two  convictions  against  him? 

In  answer  to  questions  by 
Shorty's  counsel  the  witness  testi- 
fied that  she  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  that  she  was  raised  in  a  found- 
ling asylum,  had  no  parents  as  far 
as  she  knew,  had  served  three  years 
as  a  private  in  the  Salvation  Army 
and  two  as  a  sergeant. 

"How  long  have  you  known  the 
accused?"  Gray  asked. 

"Since  the  last  time  he  got  out," 
she  replied,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
lawyer. 

The  prosecuting  officer  laughed 
and  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box 
fairly  shook  with  suppressed  mer- 
riment as  they  beheld  Gray's  dis- 
comfiture. 

"How    many    years    have  you 
known  this  defendant?"  demanded 
Gray  angrily  as  he  touched  Shorty 
on  the  shoulder. 
"Three." 

"How  did  you  come  to  meet  him?" 
"I  was  holding  a  meeting  at  the 
corner  of  Pell  Street  in  Chatham 
Square,"  she  replied,  "when  he 
came  out  of  the  crowd  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  let  him  go  to  the  bar- 
racks for  the  night.  I  told  him  to 
fall  in  line  and -march  with  us  un- 
der the  flag  of  salvation." 

She  paused  as  if  for  a  guiding 
question. 

"He  went  with  you  to  the  bar- 
racks?" asked  Gray. 

"He  did,  although  there  were 
crooks  on  every  corner  of  the  Bow- 
ery that  knew  him  and  jeered  and 
yelled  at  him.  One  of  them  from 
the  Cherry  Hill  gang  ran  out  from 
the  curb  and  spit  on  him  and  blas- 
phemed Joe's  only  friend,  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

Sergeant  Mary's  voice  was  very 
low  and  sweet  with  sincerity  and 
faith.  It  trembled  at  times  as  she 
told  of  that  first  march  in  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  which  the  reclaimed 
burglar  had  made.  Then  it  broke 
as  she  told  of  the  gangster  blaspheming  her  Saviour. 

"We  Army  soldiers  can  stand  sticks  and  stones  and 
anjrthing  but  that,"  she  said  with  a  little  sob.  The 
poke  bonnet  was  bowed  for  a  moment  as  she  fought 
to  regain  control  of  herself,  and  the  shaft  of  sunshine 
struck  the  red  ribbon  across  it  and  brought  out 
vividly  the  gilt  letters  of  the  word  "Salvation." 
A  court  attendant  gave  her  a  glass  of  water. 
"I  marched  by  Joe's  side,"  she  went  on,  "and  held 
his  hand,  for  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  turn  on  his 
persecutors.  He  could  have  beaten  any  two  of  them. 
We  went  on  up  the  Bowery  to  Cooper  Union  Square, 
and  it  got  worse.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  there 
were  drunken  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  gunmen 
everywhere.  They  came  from  First  and  Second  Ave- 
nues. Rocks  began  to  fly,  and  we  had  to  stop  when 
one  of  them  hit  Joe  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  My  soldiers  formed  in  a  circle 
around  me  at  the  horse  trough  while  I  washed  the  cut 
in  Joe's  head  and  wet  his  face  until  he  got  his  senses 
back.  The  soldiers  sang  and  prayed  until  I  got  him 
on  his  feet,  and  then  we  moved  on  up  Third  Avenue 
to  Fourteenth  Street.  We  hurried  west  to  the  bar- 
racks and  got  in  without  anybody  else  being  hurt. 
Joe  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood,  but  he  knelt  with  us  and 
repeated  the  prayers  after  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  prayed." 

The  jurors  had  turned  their  attention  to  Shorty, 
The  little  blue  eyes  of  the  prisoner  were  shining  his 
profound  gratitude  for  this  lone  voice  that  rose  in  his 
behalf.  There  seemed  to  be  less  of  the  expression  of 
the  thug  in  his  face  than  the  jurors  had  expected  to 
find  there.  A  smile  of  comradeship  and  love  played 
about  his  lips.    The  benignity  and  compassion  that 
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came  from  on  high  through  the  religion 
that  had  been  brought  to  his  soul  light- 
ed his  countenance. 

"I  knew  how  much  courage  and 
faith  in  God  it  required  to  make  Joe 
stick  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross,"  re- 
sumed Sergeant  Mary  Meakins,  "for 
I  had  been  through  it  myself,  and  the 
women  of  the  street  were  cruel  to  me 
and  laughed  at  me  when  I  left  them  to 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  God." 

The  jurors  shifted  their  attention 
to  her  again  and  found  themselves 
wondering  at  her  gameness. 

"But  I  didn't  waver  ^ny  more  than 
Joe  did  when  I  went  through  the  or- 
deal," Mary  added,  "and  I've  been  a 
good  woman  now  for  five  years.  Joe 
has  never  faltered  and  he  has  been  a 
good  man  for  three  years.  I  know  he 
has,  and  I  would  stake  my  hope  of  sal- 
vation on  it.  Never  for  one  minute 
has  he  forgotten  that  Christ  Jesus  is 
his  friend  and  Saviour." 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  extolled 
the  homely  virtues  of  the  man  she 
was  trying  to  save  from  the  slow  and 
hard  grinding  machinery  of  the  law,  and 
she  smiled  so  winsomely  and  trusting- 
ly to  him  as  she  closed  her  testimony 
that  every  man  in  the  courtroom  re- 
alized that  the  lassie's  heart  was  beat- 
ing with  love  for  Joe  Condon. 

Mary  was  not  cross-examined.  Shorty 
took  the  stand  in  his  own  behalf.  He 
was  not  nervous  and  yet  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  testimony  of  the 
girl  he  loved  counted  for  nothing  as  evi- 
dence. 

"It's  just  like  Mary — Sergeant  Mea- 
kins— says,"  he  began.  "I  was  bad  be- 
cause I  never  got  a  chance.  After  my 
first  term  in  Sing  Sing  I  found  it  hard 
to  get  an  honest  job.  After  the  second 
term  I  found  it  harder.  I  never  had  a 
kind  word  or  a  smile  from  a  woman  un- 
til I  see  Mary  that  night  in  Chatham 
Square. 

(  "She  was  telling  what  the  Saviour 
had  stood  just  for  the  sake  of  such 
poor  bums  like  me,  and  I  fell  for  it.  She 
talked  about  miracles  until  they  got  to 
calling  her  Miracle  Mary  on  the  Bowery. 
I  believed  everything  she  preached.  I 
,  couldn't  help  it.  There  ain't  a  lie  in 
I  Mary.  When  the  crooks  rocked  me  I 
stood  it  because  she  was  holding  my 
hand  and  talking  to  me.  I  could  have 
stood  more  for  her  and  for  the  religion 
she  gave  me. 

"¥  NEVER  went  back  to  crooked  work, 
1  although  I  pretty  nearly  starved  at 
times.  On  June  20th  I  had  been  out  of 
work  for  three  months  nearly,  and  I  was 
desperate.  Men  were  wanted  at  Hemp- 
stead Plains,  Long  Island,  where  the 
aeroplane  races  were  being  held.  I 
thought  I  could  get  a  dollar  or  two  at 
odd  jobs  down  there,  and  Mary  gave  me 
the  car  fare,  I  was  there  al^  that  after- 
noon. 

"The  flights  began  about  four  o'clock. 
I  didn't  get  anything  steady  to  do, 
but  one  of  the  foremen  around  the 
hangars  gave  me  a  dollar  for  helping 
out  with  a  machine  that  got  stalled. 
Mary  found  the  foreman  after  I  was 
arrested  to  try  and  get  him  to  help  me 
establish  an  alibi,  but  he  could  not  re- 
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member  me.  I  wasn't  on  the  pay  roll 
and  I  was  only  one  of  many  men  that 
got  odd  jobs  that  day,  and  so  the  fore 
man  could  not  be  a  witness  for  me.  It 
was  somebody  else  going  in  my  lodging 
house  with  the  dress-suit  case  that  eve 
ning.  Before  God  in  heaven  it  wasn't 
me.  The  witness  for  the  police  is  a  stool 
pigeon." 

"How  did  the  stolen  silver  get  in  your 
room?"  asked  the  judge. 

"The  crook  must  have  been  living  in 
the  same  house,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  bulls  were  shadowing  the  place  he 
stowed  the  stuff  in  my  room  and  beat 
it,"  replied  Shorty. 

"T_T  AS  the  defense  any  witness  to 
Xl  shov/  that  this  man  was  at  Hemp- 
stead Plains  between  four  and  six 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  .20th?" 
the  judge  asked. 

Gray  shook  his  head. 

"Then  you  are  not  able  to' establish 
an  alibi?" 

"No,  sir." 

Shorty's  story  was  ended. 

"Cross-examination  is  not  necesary," 
suggested  the  judge. 

"The  People  are  content  to  send  the 
case  to  the  jury  without  argument," 
said  the  prosecutor. 

"Do  you  waive  argument?"  the  court 
asked  Gray,  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
and  the  lawyer  nodded. 

The  jury  was  charged  briefly  and  sent 
from  the  room. 

Mary  and  Shorty  sat  close  together, 
hand  in  hand,  during  the  few  moments 
required  for  the  jury  to  ballot.  The 
twelve  men  flled  back  into  the  jury  box, 
the  foreman  holding  a  slip  of  paper  in 
his  hand. 

Shorty  stood  and  faced  the  jury. 

"Gentlemen,  have  you  reached  a  ver- 
dict?" asked  the  clerk. 

"We  have,"  replied  the  foreman. 

"What  is  your  verdict?" 

"We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant 
guilty  as  charged  in  the  indictment," 
the  foreman  replied,  handing  the  slip  of 
paper  to  the  clerk. 

Shorty  felt  a  weight  against  his  left 
arm.  Mary  had  risen  and  had  stood 
to  receive  the  verdict  with  him.  He 
turned  and  saw  that  her  face  was  very 
white;  and  he  caught  her  about  the 
waist  as  her  knees  gave  way.  He  held 
her  thus,  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as 
the  assistant  district  attorney  gave  the 
judge  for  his  consideration  the  court 
records  showing  that  the  convicted  man 
was  a  three-time  offender  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  confirmed 
criminal. 

The  judge  ordered  the  prisoner  re- 
manded to  the  Tombs  until  sentence 
could  be  pronounced. 

"Hold  your  faith  in  God,  Joe  dear ," 
sobbed  Mary  as  her  arms  crept  Tip  to.his 
shoulder.  "Ill  pray  for  you  day  and 
night." 

"Only  a  miracle  could  get  me  out  now, 
Mary,"  he  whispered.  "Maybe  you'll 
meet  a  better  man  than  me  and  live  to 
be  happy  yet." 

"God  will  help  me  get  you  out,  Joe," 
she  assured  him  trustfully.  "He  has 
never  yet  failed  me." 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE] 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  had  penny  turns  up  again,  and  chance 
sends  a  stray  kitten  to  play  a  fateful  part 


Hearts  and  Hazards 

Ben  Meets  an  Enemy  and  Leaves  with  a  Heavy  Heart 


HERE'S  What  Has  Already  Happened:  Ben  Abbott 
learns  that  Henkel,  a  Chicago  confidence  man,  is  trying 
to  induce  Mr.  Sage,  Abbott's  employer,  to  invest  heavily  in 
a  scheme  to  manufacture  gasoline  at  a  penny  a  gallon. 
Abbott  is  in  love  with  Gertrude,  Sage's  daughter,  but  Hen- 
kel's  flattery  has  turned  her  head.  Sage  discovers  that 
Henkel  is  a  crook,  and  orders  him  to  leave  town.  As  he  is 
leaving  the  hotel  with  Blackie,  his  accomplijce,  he  makes  a 
remark  about  Gertrude  which  Ben  overhears.  Ben  knocks 
him  down,  the  story  spreads,  and  Gertrude,  who  thinks  the. 
act  was  unprovoked,  quarrels  with  her  father  and  refuses 
to  speak  to  Ben.  He  returns  to  his  farm,  and  then  Blackie 
writes  to  Gertrude  telling  her  the  truth.  Ashamed  of  her 
infatuation  for  Henkel  and  of  her  conduct  to  Ben,  she 
delays  her  apology. 

DURING  the  first  part  of  her  homeward  trip, 
I  Gertrude  sedulously  sketched  in  her  mind  an 
'  outline  for  the  contemplated  letter  to  Ben; 
but  during  the  latter  part  her  thought  was 
engaged  by  another  matter — namely,  his  ten- 
der attitude  toward  the  unknown  girl  at  the  .-fence. 
The  picture  impressed  on  her  mind  by  these  two  could 
not,  somehow,  be  dislodged. 

But  why  should  she,  who  had  snubbed  Ben  Abbott, 
who  had  smiled  at  his  awkward  ways  and  lack  of 
subtlety,  why  should  she  care  how  many  girls  he 
talked  with,  or  what  they  talked  about?  A  vexa- 
tious question,  and  no  mistake,  and  it  still  irked  her 
acutely  when  at  length  she  reached  home. 

And  then  she  saw  there  would  be  no  letter-writing 
to-day:  two  girl  friends  awaited  her  on  the  veranda, 
and  these  remained  till  dusk.  She  told  herself  she 
would  write  to-night.  But  she  was  scarcely  seated 
at  her  desk  that  night  when  Charlie  Pajnie  "chuffed" 
up  in  his  new  motor,  begging  her  to  take  a  spin  with 
him.  This  young  man  repeatedly  declared  he  was 
crazy  about  her,  and  she  was  far  from  crazy  about 
him;  but  he  was  not  disagreeable  at  any  rate,  and 
the  moonlit  night  was  glorious,  too  glorious  to  stay 
indoors.  She  closed  up  her  desk  and  joined  him,  say- 
ing she  would  surely  write  on  the  morrow. 

Varied  duties  claimed  her  next  morning  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things,  and  the  letter  was  deferred 
till  afternoon,  and  then  put  off  again  till  night.  And 
again  it  was  delayed,  and  again  and  again,  each  act 
of  procrastination  being  easier  than  the  one  preced- 
ing, until  finally  it  joined  the  millions  of  letters  that 
never  are  written. 

The  weeks  lengthened  to  another  month,  and  Sep- 
tember passed  and  Indian  summer  came,  and  the  last 
prickling  of  Gertrude's  conscience  vanished.  She 
forgot  Ben  Abbott. 

Less  easily  fared  Ben.  The  farm  routine,  as  rigor- 
ous now  as  ever,  demanded  almost  every  waking 
moment;  but  there  still  came  times  when  his  thought 
turned  pensively  backward,  and  he  mused  dismally, 
to  no  profitable  end,  over  what  might  have  been. 

It  was  a  lowering  day  in  December,  with  a  touch  of 
snow  in  the  air,  that  he  had  a  concrete  reminder  of 
this  past,  which,  as  it  proved,  was  to  change  the  en- 
tire future  course  of  his  life.  Ben,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  progressive  farmer,  subscribed  for  the.  best 
agricultural  journals  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  thought  on  his  work,  and  on  this  particular 
day  he  was  clipping  and  filing  some  items  of  value 
when  his  mother  called  him  to 
the  telephone. 

Gustave  Ortmann,  who  owned 
the  adjoining  farm,  spoke  to 
him  on  the  wire: 

"A  slippery-looking  custom- 
er just  left  my  house,  Ben,  and 
he's  headed  your  way.  I 
thought  I'd  warn  you  against 
him.  He's  trying  to  sell  stock 
in  a  so-called  farmers'  co-op- 
erative  produce  -  distributing 
company,  and  if  he's  not  a 
shyster  I  miss  my  guess." 

"Thanks,"  said   Ben.  "I'll 
keep  "an  eye  out  for  him." 

Then  he  went  to  the  front 
door  and  looked  toward  the 
road.  A  horse  and  buggy  had 
already  stopped  before  the 
gate,  and  a  pallid-faced,  light- 
haired  man  alighted  and  came 
toward  the  house.  When  he 
was  twenty  feet  away,  Ben 
saw  he  was  Henkel,  and  al- 
most simultaneously  Henkel 
recognized  Ben. 

He  stopped  on  the  walk,  non- 
plused for  a  moment,  but  he 
quickly  recovered  his  wits: 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  "there's  no  use 
talking  business  with  you." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Ben,  and 
added  curiously:  "How  does 
it  come  you're  not  in  jail?  I 
read—" 

"Don't  believe  everything 
you  read,  my  boy.  It's  very 
unwise.  The  small  annoyance 
to  which  you  allude  was  over 
in  a  week,  and,  as  you  see,  I 
am  now  happy  and  prosperous." 
"I  see,"  said  Ben,  laying  his 
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hand  on  the  door  knob.  "Well,  you  needn't  waste 
your  time  any  further  here,"  and  he  opened  the  door. 
But  Henkel's  next  words  caused  him  to  close  it  ab- 
ruptly : 

"I  suppose  you're  still  on  friendly  terms  with  Miss 
Sage  of  Peoria?" 

Ben  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  narrowed 
his  eyes  at  the  smaller  man  below. 

"I  think,"  he  said  quietly,  "you'd  better  be  mov- 
ing." 

"Oh,  don't  get  huffy,"  laughed  Henkel,  turning  to 
leave  nevertheless.  "I  was  only  wondering  if  you 
had  heard  about  her  engagement.  She's  to  be  mar- 
ried next  month."  Then,  whistling  unconcernedly, 
he  sauntered  back  to  his  buggy  and  drove  away. 

For  a  matter  of  three  minutes  Ben  stood  as  Henkel 
had  left  him,  staring  stonily  into  the  darkening  day, 
and  when  at  last  he  went  inside  he  seemed  to  have 
aged  three  years.  As  a  man  in  a  trance  he  climbed 
heavily  to  his  room  and  made  shift  to  resume  his 
clipping.  But  he  soon  abandoned  the  work  and, 
dazed,  sat  listlessly  gazing  at  nothing,  scissors  in 
one  hand,  a  mangled  farm  journal  in  the  other,  and 
both  forgotten.  He  realized  now  he  had  never  quite 
given  her  up;  that  always,  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
there  had  lingered  the  hope  that  some  day  all  might 
be  explained,  and  that  she,  learning  how  she  had 
wronged  him,  would  afford  him  a  chance  of  winning 
her.  And  now  the  last  vestige  of  hope  was  gone. 
No  use  longing  for  her  now.  She  belonged  to  an- 
other. ... 

MRS.  ABBOTT,  who  had  been  feeding  the  chickens 
during  Henkel's  brief  visit,  came  up-stairs  to  his 
room,  but  her  approach,  though  audible,  failed  to 
arouse  him  from  his  stupor. 

"Ben,"  she  said,  pausing  on  the  threshold,  "it's  get- 
ting dark.  Hadn't  you  better  feed  the  stock?"  And 
then  he  looked  up  and  she  saw  his  face,  and  her 
whole  expression  changed.  "Why,  Ben!"  she  ex- 
claimed, going  hurriedly  toward  him.  "What's  hap- 
pened?  You  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost!" 

He  rose  woodenly,  taking  care  to  keep  his  face 
averted,  and  began  putting  his  periodicals  away. 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  unfamiliar  to  his  ears. 
"Thinking  of  what,  Ben?" 
"Something — unpleasant.  Mother." 
Her  efforts  to  get  a  more  specific  answer  proved 
unavailing,  and  perplexed  and  worried  she  followed 
him  down-stairs,  resolving  to  cook  "something  extra 
nice"  for  supper  by  way  of  cheering  him  up. 

The  snow,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day,  had 
begun  to  fall  in  earnest  when  Ben  emerged  to  the 
outer  air,  and  this  accentuated  his  depression.  More 
than  ever  apathetic,  he  fed  and  watered  the  stock  in 
a  mechanical  fashion,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
finished  this  duty  that  he  remembered  something 
which  had  been  driven  entirely  from  mind  by  Hen- 
kel's crushing  speech:  George  Marshall,  who  lived 
in  the  adjacent  county,  had  asked  him  over  the  tele- 
phone that  day  to  visit  a  sick  colt  whose  malady 
nobody  had  been  able  to  diagnose.  There  was  noth- 
ing uncommon  in  this  request,  for  Ben's  knowledge  of 
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animals  and  his  skill  in  curing  them  were  known 
throughout  the  countryside.  Equally  well  known 
was  his'willingness  to  oblige  in  any  such  emergency, 
and  his  first  thought  on  remembering  Marshall's 
summons  was  to  start  at  once  to  the  colt's  aid. 

He  decided  he  would  have  time  for  the  trip  before 
supper  was  ready,  and  so,  without  returning  to  the 
house,  he  saddled  a  horse  and  rode  smartly  westward" 
toward  the  woodlot,  showing  stark  and  black  through 
the  falling  snow. 

He  had  galloped  as  far  as  the  creek,  which  was  the 
county  dividing  line,  and  was  charging  across  the 
bridge  when  the  plaintive  me-ow-w  of  a  kitten  ar- 
rested his  flight.  Turning,  he  rode  slowly  back,  un- 
able at  first  to  determine  whence  came  the  sound.  He 
noticed  that  a  thin  coating  of  ice  had  formed  on  the 
water,  and  wondered  if  the  animal  had  wandered 
upon  this.  Then  the  cry  was  repeated,  louder  than 
before,  and  he  discovered  it  came  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree  overhanging  the  creek. 

"Treed  by  dogs,"  was  his  thought,  and  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  even  in  this  moment  of  mental 
turmoil  and  the  need  for  haste  he  dismounted  and 
went  to  the  animal's  rescue. 

The  tree  was  a  young  maple  with  low-hanging 
limbs,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  kitten. 
Plucking  it  from  the  bark  by  its  scruff  he  tucked  it 
into  his  coat  pocket  and  started  to  descend. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  the  time  he  had  lost  made 
him  oyerhasty  and  careless,  or  it  may  have  been 
because  he  had  fallen  into  another  fit  of  abstraction, 
and  was  therefore  half -oblivious  to  his  position.  In 
any  event,  a  dead  limb  to  which  he  trusted  his  weight 
snapped  like  a  match,  and  in  the  next  second  Ben 
was  in  the  icy  water  below. 

The  water  was  scarcely  waist-deep,  but  a  sharp 
pain,  biting  like  fire,  told  him  he  had  wrenched  his 
ankle  severely,  perhaps  broken  it.  In  excruciating 
agony,  several  times  submerged  in  water,  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  bank,  and  there  fell  prone,  breathing 
heavily. 

After  a  bit  he  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not,  and, 
sinking  back  to  the  ground,  he  propped  himself  on  an 
elbow  and  lifted  his  voice  in  a  call  for  help.  It  was 
a  full  half-mile,  however,  to  the  nearest  house,  and 
his  hope  of  being  heard  was  slim  indeed.  He  stopped 
calling,  and  opened  his  knife  and  cut  away  his  shoe 
and  examined  his  injury.   His  ankle  was  broken. 

HE  BEGAN  calling  to  his  horse,  who  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  storm  near  the  trees  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  finally  coaxed  her  near  enough  to 
grasp  the  left  stirrup.  Laboriously  he  dragged  him- 
self to  a  sitting  posture  and  reached  for  the  saddle, 
and  then,  just  as  his  hope  of  success  seemed  bright, 
the  horse  took  fright  at  this  strange  procedure  and, 
emitting  a  sharp  whinny,  galloped  full-tilt  toward 
home. 

Ben  crumpled  to  earth,  his  jaws  locked,  his  face 
white  to  the  lips  from  pain.  The  snow  was  growing 
heavier.  The  fiying  hoof  beats  died  away  to  the  east. 

Ben's  failure  to  respond  to  the  first  call  for  supper 
occasioned  his  mother  no  anxiety,  since  he  was  often 
tardy  for  meals  when  engrossed  in  the  work  out- 
doors; but  when  a  second  and 
third  summons  brought  no  re- 
ply she  began  to  feel  alarmed. 
She  was  still  worrying  about 
his  strange  mien  a  while  ago, 
and  this  contributed  to  her  ap- 
prehension. 

Calling  Nestor,  dozing  be- 
side the  kitchen  stove,  she 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  head 
and  hurried  out  to  the  stable, 
calling  her  son's  name  as  she 
went.  His  absence  caused  her 
fright  to  mount  apace,  and  this 
fright  became  a  panic  when 
the  mare,  which  he  had  ridden, 
galloped  in,  riderless. 

All  manner  of  frightful  fan- 
cies assailed  her  now,  and  she 
completely  lost  her  head.  With- 
out returning  to  the  house  for 
Steve,  the  only  hand  who  was 
a.  retained  on  the  farm  during 
T:  the  winter  months,  she  ran 
wildly  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  horse  had  come, 
stumbling,  almost  falling,  iiv 
the  deepening  snow,  screaming 
Ben's  name  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  her  mind  harrowed  with 
agonizing  pictures.  The  dog 
raced  on  ahead  of  her,  muzzle 
to  the  ground,  plowing  through 
the  snow. 

In  her  sudden  terror  she  had 
forgotten  to  4ight  a  lantern, 
but  she  would  not  turn  back 
now.  She  pushed  distractedly 
on,  following  Nestor,  trusting 
to  him  to  choose  the  right  way. 

That  this  trust  was  well 
placed  became  manifest  when, 
after  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  21] 
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He  went  perfectly  wild — ^never,  never 
have  I  seen  him  so  black  angry. 

"If  you're  joking,"  he  said,  "it  is  a 
very  poor  joke.  You  cannot  seriously 
consider  engaging  yourself  to  a  dissi- 
pated, worthless  waster  like  Randall 
Heeth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
his  family  is  not  only  common  but  noto- 
rious;J^ 

You'd  better  be  careful  what  you 
Uncle  Bob,"  I  said.  "You  don't 
think  I'd  let  you  and  Mrs.  Alex  pick  me 
out  a — a  husband,  do  you?  Why,  you'd 
pick  out  a — a  minister — or  a  funny 
Uttle  prize  boy  like  Wilbur  Allen,  or — or 
something  like  that.  You  seem  to  for- 
get that  I'm  all  grown  up  now  and 
have  tastes  and  preferences  of  my  own. 
Come,  do  be  nice.  Ranny's  a  dear  when 
you  know  him."  I  went  over  and  tucked 
my  arm  into  his  and  rubbed  my  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  "Can't  I  blandish 
you  into  being  nice?"  I  asked. 

HE  DREW  away  from  me — it  was 
evident  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
blandished.  He  walked  up  and  down  a 
bit  and  then  sat  down  at  his  desk,  evi- 
dently considering  the  thing  carefully. 
Then  he  began  to  speak,  talking  in  a 
sort  of  red-hot,  ice-cold  tone,  like  a 
burning  icicle. 

"If  you  marry  Randall  Heeth,"  he 
said,  "you  will  not  receive  the  bulk  of 
your  father's  estate  until  you  are  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  In  the  meantime  I 
have  the  power  which  I  shall  use,  to  cut 
down  your  allowance  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  afford  necessities — but  no  m6re. 
I  want  you  to  tell  young  Heeth  this  and 
see  what  he  says." 
Oh,  I  was  angry. 

"Do  you  really  mean.  Uncle  Bob,"  I 
asked,  "that  you  would  cut  my  allow- 
ance dovm  to  almost  nothing  for  seven 
years?" 

"I  mean  exactly  that." 

"And  why,"  I  went  on,  "do  you  want 
me  to  tell  Ranny?  Do  you  think  it  will 
make  any  difference  to  him?" 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  it  will  make 
a  very  great  difference  to  him.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  he  needs  money  very 
badly  just  now,  so  badly  that  he  evi- 
dently is  willing  to  marry  to  get  it." 

"It's  not  true!"  I  said.  "I  never 
heard  anything  so — so  infamous  in  my 
life.    It's  not  true." 

"Leslie,"  said  Uncle  Bob  very  sternly, 
"have  I  ever  told  you  a  lie?" 

"Not  till  now,"  I  said  as  hatefully  as 
I  could,  "but  I  know  that  what  you  are 
sajnng  about  Ranny  isn't  true.  Every- 
one says  horrid  things  about  him  just 
because  he's  been  a  little  wild.  I  tell 
you  I  like  him  a  million  times  better 
than  any  milk-and-water  theological 
student  that  you  think  would  make  such 
a  model  husband  for  me.  I  like  a  man 
with  some  spirit." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  said  Uncle  Bob.  "But— well, 
Leslie,  I  stand  by  my  word.  If  you 
can't  live  on  the  allowance  I  propose  to 
give  you,  you  had  better  get  married  at 
once  and  let  your  spirited  husband  sup- 
port you." 

I  got  up  and  dropped  him  a  deep 
curtsy. 

"Thank  you  for  the  advice,"  I  said. 
"I  shall  take  it."  I  picked  up  my  gloves 
and  bag  and  made  a  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent exit,  at  least  it  would  have  been  if 
I  hadn't  banged  the  door  and  run  as 
hard  as  I  could  go  through  the  outer 
office  into  the.  hall  to  the  elevator.  I 
didn't  even  say  good-by  to  Miss  Winch. 
I  just  flung  myself  into  the  elevator 
and  the  instant  it  reached  the  first  floor 
I  jumped  out  of  it  and  through  the  re- 
volving door  and  across  the  pavement 
and  into  Ranny's  little  racer  before  he 
knew  I  was  coming. 

Naturally  he  looked  round  in  some 
surprise.  "What  ho!"  he  said.  "Why 
the  mad  haste?" 

"Let's  get  out  into  the  country  and 
111  tell  you,"  I  answered. 

The  car  pulled  slowly  away  from  the 
curb  and  then,  with  the  siren  shrieking, 
Ranny  let  her  out  as  he  loves  to  do,  and 
we  flew  down  the  street,  just  missing 
the  people  on  foot  and  the  other  cars, 
and  passing  everything  going  our  way. 

I  pulled  my  tight  little  hat  still 
tighter  on  my  head  and  clasped  my  sil- 
ver fox  up  around  my  throat  and  then 
I  braced  myself  and  just  gave  myself 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the  speed- 
wind  against  me.  It  was  glorious,  and 
yet  I  couldn't  enjoy  it,  for  I  was  too 
hurt  and  mad  with  Uncle  Bob.  As  soon 
as  we  got  out  into  the  country  I 
screamed  into  Ranny's  ear: 

"Slow  up  a  little,  Ranny  dear.  I 
shall  fly  to  pieces  if  I  don't  tell  you  all 
about  it  this  minute." 

Ranny  slowed  and  we  ran  lazily  along 
the  winding,  dipping,  sunny  country 
road. 

I'You'd  never  believe  what  Uncle  Bob 
said,"  I  began.   "IH  never  forgive  him, 
Ranny,  never.    He  was  so  unreason- 
able— and  so  arbitrary,  and  so  mean." 
EW 


"I'm  going  to  stop  a  minute  and  light 
another  cig,"  said  Ranny.  "Well,  what 
did  the  old  gink  say?" 

"He  said,"  I  told  him,  "that  if  I 
married  you  he'd  hold  back  my  money 
until  I  was  twenty-five  and  only  give 
me  the  least  little  bit  of  an  allowance, 
just  enough  barely  to  live  on."  Ranny's 
match  stopped  halfway  to  the  waiting 
cigarette.  He  looked  arovmd  at  me 
dazedly. 

"Wha-what?"  he  stammered. 

"Isn't  that  barbarous?"  I  said,  for  I 
thought  he  was  just  astonished.  "I 
never  knew  Uncle  Bob  to  speak  so  about 
anything  before,  and  I've  had  scoldings 
enough  for  one  thing  and  another  be- 
fore this,  goodness  knows.  He  was 
just — hateful.  He  advised  me,  in  the 
most  sneering  way,  to  get  married  and 
let  my  husband  support  me  if  J  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  a  reduced  allowance. 
And,  Ranny,  that  made  me  so  enraged 
that  I  just  dropped  him  a  deep  curtsy 
and  said,  'So  I  shall,'  and  slammed  the 
door.  I  didn't  mean  to  slam  the  door, 
but  when  I  took  hold  of  it  I  felt  so 
slammy  that  it  went  bang  before  I  could 
stop  it." 

Ranny  didn't  laugh  as  he  usually  did 
at  my  nonsense,  and  yet  he  didn't  seem 
at  all  responsively  indignant.  He  was — 
queer.  Somehow  the  way  he  looked 
made  me  feel  queer  too.  So  I  went  on 
talking,  very  fast. 

"Of  course,  I  know,"  I  said,  "that  my 
not  having  the  money  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  you." 

Ranny  was  still  fumbling  with  his 
match  box  and  he  didn't  look  at  me. 
Suddenly  I  had  a  feeling  that  some- 
one— something,  had  laid  fi  cold  finger 
on  my  heart.  I  had  to  ask  him.  I  said 
sharply : 

"Does  it?" 

Kanny  seemed  to  come  out  of  pro- 
found meditation.  He  did  not  look  at 
me  even  now,  but  took  hold  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  started  the  car  going 
slowly. 

"Why,  no — ^no,  of  course  it  doesn't," 
he  said,  at  last,  "and  I  don't  believe  old 
Parsons  is  on  the  level.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  a  good  smart  young 
lawyer  and  find  out  just  exactly  what's 
what.  You  might  be  able  to  make  him 
give  up  right  away." 

"Oh-h!"  I  gasped,  "I  cpuldn't  do  that, 
Ranny.  Uncle  Bob  was  father's  dear- 
est friend,  and  he  wouldn't  tell  me  a 
lie  to  save  his  life.  If  he  says  I  can't 
have  my  money — ^it's  true.  What — 
what  difference  does  it  make,  anjrway?" 
(But  how  my  cheeks  burnt  when  I 
asked  that!) 

Ranny  looked  awfully  sullen — and 
impatient. 

"Well,  hang  it,"  he  hurst  out,  "we've 
got  to  live,  haven't  we?  I  suppose  the 
old  man  will  always  put  up  for  me  as 
long  as  I  stay  at  home — I  can  always 
get  round  Mother  anyway — ^but  I  don't 
know  what  he'd  say  if  I  wanted  to  get 
married." 

1FELT  as  if  the  whole  world  had  sud- 
denly fallen  to  pieces.  But  I  couldn't 
think  that  he  meant  it  just  as  he  said 
it — I  couldn't.  A  man  who  lives  on  his 
wife's  money,  here  in  America  at  least, 
is  the  very  lowest  thing  that  breathes. 
My  heart  seemed  pounding  a  hole  in  my 
side,  and  at  last  I  heard  myself  saying, 
just  as  if  I  was  listening  to  a  stranger: 
"Do  you  mean  that  your  father  sup- 
ports you,  but  wouldn't  support  me?" 

"Why,"  said  Ranny,  "I  supposed,  you 
know — that  you'd  have  plenty — and^ — " 
"But  Ranny,"  I  broke  in,  "you — ^you 
might  work.  It  wouldn't  take — it 
wouldn't  take  very  much  for  us  to  live 
on,  if  we  live  simply.  I'd  not  be  waste- 
ful—truly." 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm.  I  was 
pleading  with  him  to  spare  me  what  I 
knew  inside  of  me  I'd  got  to  face.  I 
felt  that  I  couldn't  bear  it — I  couldn't 
bear  it. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Ranny  answered  me  in 
such  a  sneering,  taunting  voice,  "I 
know  all  about  that  sort  of  thing.  We'd 
live  in  some  hole  of  a  tenement,  doubt- 
less, and  you'd  do  the  cooking  and  I'd 
go  to  work  every  morning  with  a  tin 
dinner  pail,  I  suppose.  That's  a  fine 
idea,  that  is." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me  now,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  him  exactly  as 
he  was,  selfish  and  cruel  and  common, 
and  suddenly  I  knew,  too,  that  I  had 
never  been  in  love  with  him  and  couldn't 
possibly  be.   It  shook  me  to  my  soul. 

"Stop  the  car,"  I  said. 

He  did  it,  looking  at  me  stupidly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked, 
blankly. 

I  didn't  answer  until  I  stood  on  the 
ground.  Then  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
gripped  my  hands  together. 

"I  just  want  to  tell  you,"  I  said,  "that 
I  utterly  detest  and  despise  you,  Ran- 
dall Heeth.  I  wouldn't  marry  you  if 
you  were  the  last  man  on  earth,  and 
the  only  one.  I'll  walk  back  to  town 
rather  than  ride  with  you,  and  I  don't 
want  you  ever  to  speak  to  me  again  as 
long  as  you  live." 

[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  ISSUEj 


For  Wide -Awake  People 

How  wide-awake  are  you?  Surely,  you're  smart  enough  to  win  one  of  the 
four  hundred  prizes  we  are  going  to  award. 

Prosperity  is  sweeping  the  country.  It  has  struck  us.  And  we  have  set 
aside  $3,500  as  prize  money  for  a  little  contest  we  are  going  to  conduct 
among  the  readers  of  Farm  and  FmEsroE. 

It's  a  simple,  interesting  game — to  be  played  in  your  leisure  time.  Chock, 
full  of  fun — ^and  an  opportunity  to  win  a  big  prize.  Lack  of  space  prevents 
our  describing  the  game  here.  So  we've  arranged  to  send  full  particulars 
to  all  who  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Understand,  sending  the  coupon  does  not  obligate  yovyn  any  way.  It; 
simply  brings  you  the  particulars  of  the  game.  If  you  otc  even  the  least 
bit  clever  you  can  be  the  winner  of  one  of  the  golden  prizes. 

The  Things  You  Have  Always  Wanted 
Are  Now  Within  Your  Reach 


That  motor  car — that  victrola — 
that  tractor — yes,  all  the  hundred 
and  one  things  you  have  always 
been  hoping  to  get,  but  never  felt 
you  could  afford,  can  now  be  yours. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
(that's  the  first  prize) — ^think  of  all 
the  wonderful  things  you  could  buy, 
think  of  how  happy  it  would  make 
you,  your  wife,  your  family!  And 
it  is  now  within  your  very  grasp. 
Reach  out  for  it.  Merely  send  the 
coupon  below  and  find  out  how  eas- 
ily this  money  can  be  won. 

And  even  if  you  shouldn't  win 
the  first  prize,  you  may  get  the  sec- 
ond or  the  third,  or  any  one  of  the 
four  hundred  prizes.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest, most  enjoyable  game  we 
know  of.  Its  rewards  are  well 
worth  while. 


AWARD  LIST 


400  Prizes  Totaling  $3,500 

For  the  best  set  of  title  suggestions  $1,000 
For  the  next  or  second  best  set  500 
For  the  third  best  set  250 
For  the  fourth  best  set  125 
For  the  fifth  best  set  100 
For  the  sixth  best  set,  $75;  the  seventh  best  set,  $50; 
the  eighth  best  set,  $50;  the  ninth  best  set,  $25;  the 
tenth  best  set,  $25;  the  eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets, 
$10  each;  the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred  fiftieth  best 
sets,  $5  each;  the  one  hundred  fifty-first  to  three 
hundredth  best  sets,  $2  each;  the  three  hundred  and 
first  to  four  hundredth  l>est  sets,  $1  each. 
Total,  Four  Hundred  Awards  $3,500 


Thousands  of  people,  of  course,  will  an- 
swer this  advertisement ;  thousands  will 
want  to  try  their  skill  in  the  game,  so  we 
urge  you  to  send  your  coupon  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

The  quicker  you  get  started  the  better,  so 
send  your  coupon  to-day.  Remember,  it 
does  not  cost  you  a  single  penny.  There  is 
nothing  to  buy  when  you  send  this  coupon. 
It  is  merely  a  request  for  information.  But 
do  not  delay — to-morrow  it  may  have 
slipped  your  mind.  Opportunities  like  this 
do  not  often  present  themselves.  Grasp 
this  while  it  is  within  your  reach  by  send- 
ing your  coupon  before  you  do  another  thing. 


Win  This  Thousand  Dollars 


CUP  ON  THIS  LINE 


frrsf  (lief  Fnll  Information 

By  Mailing 
this  Coupon 
To-Day 


I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  "  ^  | 
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Clorinda  Clove  and  the 
Candy  Cabin 

By  Rose  D.  NeaUy 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
girl  who  was  very  fond  of  candy. 
She  lived  in  a  fine  house  and  had  every- 
thing a  little  girl  could  ask  for,  except 
that  she  never  had  all  the  candy  she 
wanted  to  eat. 

One  day  this  little  girl,  whose  name 
was  Clorinda  Clove,  was  wandering 
alone  in  her  father's  garden  when  she 
met  a  very  old  woman  who  was  hobbling 
along  with  the  aid  of  a  stick. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  girl?"  she 
inquired.    "Why  do  you  look  so  sad?" 

"Because  I  cannot  have  all  the  candy 
I  want  to  eat,"  replied  Clorinda  Clove. 

So  Clorinda  Clove  put  her  hand  in  the 
hand  of  the  little  old  woman,  and  to- 
gether they  wandered  out  into  the  beau- 
tiful forest. 

When  they  had  gone  so  far  that  Clo- 
rinda Clove  was  beginning  to  get  tired, 
the  little  old  woman  stopped  hobbling, 
and  said  to  Clorinda  Clove,  "See,  here  is 
our  candy  cabin ! " 

Clorinda  Clove  looked  up  and  saw  a 
very  fine  cabin  all  made  of  candy.  The 
walls  were  made  of  great  logs  of  striped 
peppermint  candy.  The  chimney  was 
built  of  enormous  bricks  of  solid  cara- 
mels. The  window  casings-  were  made 
of  bars  of  sweet  chocolate,  and  the  door- 
steps were  enormous  slabs  of  hard,  clear 
rock  candy. 

Clorinda  Clove  clapped  her  hands  and 
cried,  "What  a  beautiful  cabin  it  is!" 

"Come,"  said  the  old,  woman,  "let  us 
go  inside." 

So  they  went  inside.  The  floor  was 
laid  with  squares  of  fudge — first  a 
square  of  chocolate  fudge  and  next  a 
square  of  divinity  fudge. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  choco- 
late drops  and  marshmallows,  lime 
drops  and  ginger  drops,  and  wafers,  all 
flavors. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  asked  the 
little  old  woman.  9 

"Oh,  I  think  it  is  grand!"  said  Clo- 
rinda Clove.  • 

"Come  now,  we  must  get  to  work," 
said  the  old  witch.  "Hang  your  hat  on 
the  peppermint  peg  and  help  me  to  get 
dinner." 

"But  I  don't  know  how  to  work,"  said 
Clorinda  Clove. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you 
can't  expect  to  get  anything  to  eat  here 
.unless  you  work  for  it.  Now,  there  is 
the  candy  bucket  in  the  corner.  Take 
it  to  the  ice-cream  spring  and  get  a 
bucket  of  ice  cream." 

Clorinda  Clove,  who  had  looked  rather 
glum  when  the  old  woman  mentioned 
work,  brightened  up  again. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  get  ice  cream!"  she 
answered.  "Where  is  the  ice-cream 
spring?" 

So  the  old  woman  showed  Clorinda 
Clove  where  the  ice-cream  spring  was, 
and  Clorinda  Clove  ran  and  filled  the 
bucket  with  delicious  ice  cream  which 
was  bubbling  up  out  of  the  ground  un- 
der a  spreading  pecan  tree. 

But  she  found  the  bucket  was  very 
heavy,  and  was  glad  when  she  got  back 
to  the  cabin  with  it. 

"Now,"  commanded  the  old  witch, 
"your  legs  are  young  and  nimble,  so 
you  must  climb  the  lemon-pie  tree  and 
pick  a  couple  of  lemon  pies  for  our  din- 
ner." 

"I'm  very  fond  of  lemon  pie,"  said 
Clorinda  Clove.  "Show  me  the  lemon- 
pie  tree." 

So  the  old  woman  hobbled  along  and 
pointed  out  a  tall  tree  where  the  most 
beautiful  lemon  pies  were  growing. 
They  were  shining  yellow  in  the  sun- 
light, and  each  pie  was  piled  with  a 
lovely  meringue  at  least  three  inches 
deep. 

Clorinda  Clove  found  the  lemon-pie 
tree  was  too  tall  to  climb,  so  she  reached 
up  and  tried  to  shake  one  of  the 
branches.  A  lemon  pie  came  tumbling 
down  and  landed  in  a  horrid  jumble  at 
her  feet. 

The  little  old  woman  came  shrieking 
and  hobbling  out  of  the  candy  cabin 
and  scolded  Clorinda  Clove  very  fiercely. 

"But  the  tree  is  too  tall  to  climb,  so 
how  was  I  to  get  a  lemon  pie  without 
shaking  it  down?"  argued  Clorinda 
Clove. 

"Get  the  stepladder!"  commanded  the 
old  woman. 

The  stepladder  was  very  heavy,  and  it 


was  all  Clorinda  Clove  could  do  to  drag 
it  along.  The  old  woman  did  not  offer 
to  help  her,  but  hobbled  after  her,  and 
waited  while  the  little  girl  climbed  the 
ladder  and  handed  down  the  lemon  pies. 

"Now,"  said  the  old  woman,  "we'll  eat 
our  dinner.    Sit  down,  child,  and  eat." 

She  placed  the  things  on  a  table  made 
of  solid  molasses  candy. 

But  Clorinda  Clove  was  so  tired  she 
could  scarcely  eat.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  table  but  candy  and  lemon  pies.  ■ 

"I  want  some  bread,"  said  Clorinda 
Clove. 

"Bread!"  screamjed  the  old  woman. 
"What  do  you  want  with  bread?" 

Clorinda  was  so  frightened  that  she 
ate  her  candy  and  lemon  pie  without  an- 
other word.  So  much  sweet  stuff  made 
her  feel  sick  and  there  wasn't  a  thing  to 
drink  on  the  table,  but  she  did  not  dare 
ask  for  anything. 

At  last  she  ventured  to  say  in  a  very 
timid  voice,  "Oh,  please,  Mrs.  Witch, 
mayn't  I  have  a  mug  of  milk  to  drink 
with  my  candy?" 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  sharply. 
"Milk!"  she  repeated.  "What  sort  of 
thing  is  milk?    Drink  your  ice  cream." 

"You  can't  drink  ice  cream,"  cried 
Clorinda  Clove. 


the  back  and  said:  "My  son,  those 
crooked  furrows  are  the  best  that  you 
have  turned  to-day!" 

The-  father  knew  how  easy  it  had 
been  to  plow  the  straight  furrows  of  the 
morning  and  how  much  perseverance  it 
had  taken  to  plow  even  a  crooked  furrow 
when  the  day's  labor  had  nearly  ended. 
Life  is  full  of  crooked  furrows  that 
would  look  anything  but  crooked  to  us 
if  we  -  only  knew  the  labor  and  effort 
that  had  been  expended  upon  them. 
Someone  has  said  that  God  pays  for 
work,  not  success. 

Here  are  two  men  working  at  the 
same  task.  One  is  strong,  vigorous,  re- 
sourceful. When  the  night  comes  he  is 
almost  as  unwearied  as  he  was  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning.  Work  is  al- 
most like  play  for  him.  The  other  man, 
with  weak  limbs  and  failing  strength, 
drags  himself  wearily  to  his  task  in  the 
morning,  and  still  more  wearily  home- 
ward when  the  tasks  are  done  and  the 
day  has  ebbed  away,  for  his  family 
must  live  and  he  has  no  resources  save 
his  daily  wage.  He  cannot  accomplish 
as  much  as  his  stronger  brother;  but, 
after  all,  when  the  day's  record  is  made 
up  in  heaven,  will  not  his  record  shine 
more  brightly  and  the  furrows  he  has 


"What  else  is  it  for?"  demanded  the 
old  woman. 

"Why  to  eat,  of  course." 

"To  eat!"  chuckled  the  witch.  "Look!" 

Sure  enough  it  had  all  melted. 

It  was  growing  quite  warm  in  the 
cabin.  Clorinda  Clove  noticed  that  the 
calidy  was  dripping  from  the  ceiling  and 
that  the  floor  felt  soft.  She  tried  to 
rise  from  her  chair,  but  she  was  glued 
fast. 

With  a  frantic  shriek  Clorinda  Clove 
cleared  herself  from  her  sticky  chair 
and  leaped  right  into  the  arms  of  her 

"Why,  Clorinda,"  he  cried,  "you  fell 
asleep  with  your  head  right  in  the  hot 
sun!" 

And — would  you  believe  it? — from 
that  day  to  this  Clorinda  Clove  has 
never  cared  much  for  candy. 


Crooked  Furrows 

By  G.  \r.  Tuttle 

SOMEWHERE  I  have  read  of  an  am- 
bitious youth  who  followed  the  plow 
all  day  in  his  father's  field.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day  he  often  looked 
back  with  pride  and  pleasure  upon  the 
straight,  brown  furrows  that  he  had 
turned  so  evenly;  but  as  the  afternoon 
passed  he  became  weary,  and  as  night 
approached,  the  furrows,  in  spite  of  his 
best  efforts,  grew  crooked. 

When  his  father  greeted  him  upon 
his  return  at  night,  the  first  thing  that 
the  youth  spoke  of  was  the  crooked  fur- 
rows, but  his  father,  noting  the  discour- 
aged tone  of  his  voice,  patted  him  on 


plowed  seem  straighter  to  the  eyes  of 
the  angels? 

Here  are  two  women.  One  is  strong 
and  capable,  a  notable  housekeeper,  a 
skilled  cook,  an  excellent  seamstress. 
The  day  has  scarcely  hours  enough  for 
her  energy,  and  her  light  prevails  over 
the  nighttime.  The  other  woman  labors 
under  a  severe  handicap  of  ill  health. 
WTiat  would  be  but  a  molehill  in  her 
stronger  sister's  path  seems  a  mountain 
in  hers.  She  goes  slowly  and  painfully 
about  her  daily  tasks.  Some  things 
must  be  left  undone  because  she  has  no 
energy  left  for  the  less  important  tasks. 

Which  of  these  women,  think  you,  are 
entitled  to  the  greater  praise?  Which, 
when  we  weigh  the  handicaps,  is  turn- 
ing the  straightest  furrows?  "There  are 
heroes  and  heroines  all  along  the  path- 
way of  life.  What  greater  heroism  is 
there  than  that  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  discouraged  by  adversity, 
who  never  whines  at  ill  health,  who 
fills  his  or  her  place,  doing  their  part  of 
life's  work  up  to  the  very  last  limit  of 
strength  that  God  gives  them! 

Ah,  we  love  the  men  and  women  who 
do  not  say,  "Give  me  an  easy  task;  I 
am  but  a  weakling,"  but,  instead,^  strive 
to  carry  their  burdens  and  do  their  part 
in  life's  work.  Let  us  love  them  now, 
making  allowance  for  any  crooked  fur- 
rows that  they  may  turn.  If  the  pres- 
sure is  so  heavy  sometimes  that  they 
seem  irritable,  let  us  put  ourselves  in 
their  places,  we  who  are  strong  helping 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  for 
in  the  end  their  work  may  shine  with 
greater  beauty  than  our  own,  and  their 
meed  of  approval  be  greater  than  ours. 
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Good  Health  Talks 

By  DR.  DAVID  E.  SPAHR 

PERHAPS  one 
half  of  the  pa- 
tients who  consult 
this  department 
through  Farm  and 
Fireside  complain 
of  indigestion  or 
dyspepsia.  "The  dis- 
eases of  th%  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  of 
which  indigestion 
or  dyspepsia  is  a 
prominent  symp- 
tom, number  about 
fifty.  The  diseases  of  the  stomach  alone 
are  twelve,  and  those  classed  as  dys- 
pepsia include  six  of  those.  Diseased 
organs  remote  from  the  stomach,  such 
as  the  brain,  genito-urinary  organs,  and 
the  bowels,  may  through  reflex  action 
create  serious  disturbance  in  the  stom- 
ach. Hence  it  is  necessary  to  know 
more  about  the  trouble  before  prescrib- 
ing treatment. 

Remedies  for  Indigestion  depend  al- 
together on  whether  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  acute  or  chronic  gastritis,  a 
gastric  or  peptic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,^ 
or  obstruction  of  the  outlet  to  the  stom- 
ach, cancer,  appendicitis,  an  infected 
gall  bladder,  or  forty  other  possible 
causes. 

In  order  to  determine  definitely  what 
you  should  take,  would  require  a  care- 
ful physical,  chemical,  and  microscopic 
examination  of  the  patient  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  after  a  number  of 
test  meals. 

Chronic  Rheumatism 

Have  rheumatism  in  my  hand  and  en- 
largement of  joints,  and  have  great  dif-^ 
ficulty  in  closing  my  hands.  Also  have 
a  weak  stomach.  Am  taking  iodide  of 
potassium — 15  to  50  drops  after  meals. 
Is  this  hard  on  a  weak  stomach?  What 
are  thyroid  powders? 

Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  New  York. 

IF  THE  saturated  solution  of  iodide 
does  not  agree  with  your  stomach  you 
might  try  the  following:  Pot.  iodide, 
four  drams;  syrup  trifolium  comp., 
four  ounces.    Teaspoonful  after  meals. 

Thyroid  powders  are  the  extract  of 
the  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep. 

Injured  Knee 

On  December  .  10th  I  injured  or 
sprained  my  knee,  tearing  loose  the  liga- 
ments and  let  out  a  lot  of  fluid  about  the 
kneecap.  At  first  I  could  hardly  walk, 
but  can  do  better  now.  The  kneecap 
seems  to  float  around  in  fluid,  but  the 
doctor  here  cannot  get  the  fluid  out.  He 
has  tried  to  absorb  it,  but  cannot,  and  is 
afraid  to  cut  and  let  At  out.  Says  it 
would  be  hard  to  heal  up.  If  this  fluid 
were  out  I  would  be  all  right,  I  am  sure. 

W.  L.,  Wisconsin. 

YOU  have  acute  synovitis  of  the  knee 
joint,  with  distention  by  fluid.  You 
should  be  put  to  bed.  The  fluid  should 
be  aspirated'  out  with  a  fine  needle,  un- 
der careful  antisepsis,  with  precautions 
of  the  most  rigid  kind  and  great  care  in 
guarding  against  the  admission  of  air. 
After  the  excess  of  fluid  has  been  with- 
drawn, a  fair  degree  of  compression  can 
be  made  by  enveloping  the  limb  in  bo- 
rated  cotton  and  a  roller  bandage  ap- 
plied. Passive  motion  may  be  omitted 
for  perhaps  six  weeks.  This  may  pre- 
vent pus  formation. 

DebiUty 

I  have  a-  soreness  in  my  back  below 
the  waistline.  Also  headache,  and  am 
very  nervous.  I  have  a  child  ten  months 
old.  Mrs.  C.  D.  R.,  Indiana. 

PERHAPS  you  have  become  debili- 
tated nursing  your  baby  and  doing 
your  work.  Take  as  much  rest  as  you 
can,  and  eat  good  nourishing  food.  Take' 
ten  grains  of  sodium  bromide  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  syrup  of  pepsin  before 
meals. 

This  may  relieve  your  headache, 
backache,  and  nervousness. 

Aphonia 

Mrs.  F.  I.  S.  of  Ohio  has  been  having 
laryngitis  and  has  not  been^  tible  to 
speak  above  a  whisper  for  six  weeks. 
Has  don^  everything  that  she  knew  to 
do,  even  to  blistering  the  neck,  with  no 
results. 

APHONIA  is  not  an  uncommon  result 
X"V  of  acute  laryngitis  in  cases  with 
weak  throats  and  nervous  condition. 
"There  is  not  much  more  you  can  do  un- 
less you  try  cold  applications,  and  tak- 
ing about  three  grains  of  borax  and 
allowing  it  -  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue 
every  three  or  four  hours.  You  will 
soon  recover  your  voice,  unless  there  is 
some  structural  disease  of  the  vocal 
cords. 
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space  of  time,  the  magle  trees  loomed 
ahead  through  the  snow-swept  night. 
With  a  deep-toned  hark  of  delight  the 
Newfoundland  leaped  in  that  direction, 
and  a  moment  later  there  came  an  an- 
swering shout  from  Ben. 

Mrs.  Abbott  pressed  on,  trying  to  call 
to  him,  but  her  voice  had  grown  hoarse 
from  continual  screaming  and  was  now 
little  more  than  a  whisper. 

She  found  him  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  having  essayed  to  crawl  home. 
The  pain  caused  by  this  exertion  was 
anguishing,  but  his  first  thought  was 
for  her. 

"Mother,  why  didn't  you  send  Steve? 
You  shouldn't  have  come  out  in  this 
blizzard.  You  might  catch  your  death 
of  cold." 

She  ipaid  no  heed  to  his  words.  Kneel- 
ing beside  him  in  the  snow  she  put  her 
arm  about  him,  and  instantly  a  gasp 
escaped  her: 

"Ben,  you're  soaking  wet!  What  on 
earth's  happened?  And  your  teeth  are 
chattering  too.  It's  a  wonder  you're  not 
frozen.  What — " 

"Fell  in  the  creek,"  he  gritt;ed  be- 
tween clenched  teeth.  "Climbed  tree. 
Went  asleep,  I  guess."  Unable  to  con- 
tinue without  revealing  the  agony  that 
racked  him,  he  pointed  mutely  to  his 
ankle,  now  swollen  to  twice  its  normal 
size.  / 

Choking  back  the  sob  in  her  throat 
she  tore  off  her  apron  and  used  it  for 
a  bandage.  Presently  they  tried  to  pro- 
ceed, he  with  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
But  their  progress  in  this  fashion  was 
slow  and  doubtful,  for  if  he  so  much  as 
touched  the  ground  with  his  right  foot 
he  received  a  jolt  of  pain  that  jarred 
his  whole  body,  and  he  was  forced  to 
stop  before  they  had  gone  far.  He  had 
the  sickening  fear  that  he  was  going  to 
swoon. 

"No  use,  Mother," — ^he  tried  to  smile' 
as  he  slumped  back  into  the  snow,  shak- 
ing his  head.  ^You  will  have  to  get 
Steve." 

"But,  oh,  Ben,  I  can't  leave  you  here! 
I  can't!" 

He  started  to  speak,  found  he  couldn't 
manage  his  voice,  and  handed  her  a 
pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper.  He  then  put 
his  arm  around  Nestor,  who  had  not 
left  his  side  since  the  moment  of  dis- 
covery, and  uttered  a  single  word: 
"Quicker." 

She  nodded  understandingly  and 
wrote  as  best  she  could:  "Ben  hurt. 
Bring  hnggy,  blankets."  The  message 
was  attached  to  the  dog's  collar  by 
means  of  a  strip  torn  from  her  skirt, 
and  Ben  spoke  a  sharp  command: 

"Home!    Get  'Steve!" 

[CONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE] 


Letters  From  a  June  Bride 

Betty  Plans  Christmas  Gifts 


To  Keep  Hams  After  Smoking — 
First  fill  a  large  kettle  or  boiler  full 
of  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Then  dip  your  hams  in  and  let  them  re- 
main three  minutes.  Remove  to  a  board 
or  table,  and  cover  them  with  a  thick 
paste  made  of  flour,  water,  and  cayenne 
pepper;  have  the  paste  red  with  the 
pepper.  Let  them  lie  in  the  sun  until 
dry;  then  put  in  paper  sacks  and  tie 
closely.  Hang  in  a  dark  place.  Tying 
them  up  in  flour  sacks  will  secure  them 
against  flies,  etc.     A.  B.  W.,  niinois. 


New  Puzzles 


New  Year's  Resolutions 

Can  you  translate  into  plain  English 
these  ten  up-to-date  precepts  for  the 
New  Year? 

Pi  ta  strif  ouy  tend  cedecus  ryt  mose 
herto  yaw.  ' 

Therein  worrob  ron  neld  whittou  doog 
yescurit. 

Eb  mirf  hiwt  ryou  semine  dan  rilyfa 
OS  tiwh  uroy  endsfri. 

Tond  kate  cesnach  nad  laiw  ta  tusrels. 

Tamid  oury  rorres  ta  salte  ot  sourlefy. 

Lecanco  oury  broutsel  dan  letl  oury 
yojs. 

Nodt  od  vorsaf  nad  keat  meth  tou  ni 
sitingraved. 

Gifth  fof  lesf-yipt  sa  ouy  louwd 
fihyitrim. 

Alynaze  katismes  ot  volse  uretuf 
lempsrob. 

Nodt  vige  trubal  ropof  fo  rouy 
sankfrens. 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  Last  Issue 


Measuring  Oil  ^ 

The  oil  merchant  must  have  drawn  30 
quarts  with  the  three-quart  measure,  6 
quarts  with  the  two-quart  measure,  the 
remainder  of  the  barrel,  90  quarts^  with 
the  five-quart  measure. 


DEAREST 
SISTER: 
When  Fa- 
ther's letter  first 
came,  urging  us 
to  come  home  for 
Christmas,  I  was 
so  carried  away 
with  the  thought 
of  sitting  down 
again  to  a  groaning  table  along  with  all 
the  numerous  other  members  of  the 
family  connection,  that  I  began  at  once 
to  make  plans  for  carrying  out  this  en- 
chanting dream.  I  went  so  far,  even, 
as  to  get  out  paper  and  pencil  and  put 
down  a  lot  of  bewildering  figures  so 
that  I  might  get  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  us  in  actual  cash  ex- 
penditure. Of  course  we  could  never 
estiirfate  what  it  would  mean  to  us  in 
other  ways. 

However,  it  was  not  until  I  had  tum- 
bled out  the  contents  of  our  little 
savings  bank  that  I  woke  up  to  the  dis- 
heartening realization  that  this  dream, 
like  most  other  dreams  worth  dream- 
ing, was  all  "too  good  to  be  true." 
Though  I  counted  our  fortune  over  and 
oyer  again,  I  couldn't  stretch  its  propor- 
tions to  satisfy  even  my  most  conserva- 
tive calculations. 

"Giving  up  the  trip  is  bad  enough,"  I 
told  Billy  gloomily,  "but  there  isn't 
money  enough  to  buy  even  the  simplest 
presents  for  so  many  people." 

"Never  mind,"  Billy  said  consolingly. 
"We'll  find  a  way  out  of  it  somehow  if 
we  just  put  our  heads  together  and 
think." 

So  we  did  "put  our  heads  together," 
and  as  a  result  have  ready  not  only 
beautiful  table  decorations  but  most 
wonderful  gifts  for  everybody,  and  all 
with  practically  no  expense,  unless  we 
count  our  own  labor,  which  we  should 
not  do  when  it  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure. 

Knowing  that  you  are  planning  to 
get  home  in  time  to  help  Mother  with 
all  the  necessary  preparations,  we  are 
sending  our  boxes  to  you,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  everything  is  done  as  we 
have  planned.  I  have  put  aU  the  table 
decorations  in  the  big  box.  The  var- 
nished pine  cones  are  to  be  set  at  each 
place,  and  one  of  the  tiny  red  candles 
put  in  each  of  the  holes  which  we  cut  in 
the  top  to  make  them  look  like  real 
candlesticks. 

You  will  also  find  a  pile  of  varnished 
oak  leaves,  which  we  picked  when  they 
were  at  their  loveliest  and  then  pressed 
in  the  big  dictionary  until  we  were 
ready  to  varnish  them.  You  have  no 
idea  how  lovely  they  look  spread  out  on 
a  white  cloth.  It  was  our  idea  to  have 
them  sprinkled  about  the  table  in  no 
regular  order,  just  as  if  they  had  fallen 
from  the  trees  and  alighted  there. 

But  the  most  enchanting  thing  is  lit- 
tle May'?  Christmas  tree,  which  we 
want  you  to  arrange  as  a  centerpiece 
under  the  hanging  dome.  If  that  is 
lighted  I  think  no  candles  on  the  tree 
will  be  necessary.  We  grubbed  up  sev- 
eral little  cedars  before  we  found  just 
the  right  one,  which  was  small  enough 
to  go  by  mail  and  yet  symmetrical  in 
shape.  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  finding  trimmings  for  it.  A  ten- 
cent  bottle  of  silver  and  gold  paint  was 
more  than  enough  to  dress  up  the  baby 
pine  cones  which  we  had  been  saving 
for  that  purpose.  Then  I  strung  the 
red  berries  from  the  spice  tree  onto  a 
long  chain,  and  this  gives  a  lovely 
touch  when  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
branches.  The  yellow  sand-brier  ber- 
ries hanging^  by  tinsel  threads  look  like 
little  gold  balls,  and  to  finish  the  fairy 
effect  I  have  gathered  wilkweed  pods 
whose  feathery  seeds  when  sprinkled 
over  the  tree  look  just  like  the  softest 
snow.  Billy  said  it  was  the  most  ar- 
tistic tree  he  had  ever  seen,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  delight  the  grown-ups  as 
well  as  Baby  May. 

IN  ANOTHER  box  I  am  sending  the 
Christmas  game  which  we  have  worked 
out  as  entertainment  for  the  guests 
while  at  the  dinner  table.  WTien  it  ar- 
rives it  will  not  be  necessary  to  open  it, 
except  to  take  off  the  outside  wrapping. 
You  will  see  it  is  made  to  represent  an 
express  box  with  a  "Handle  with  Care" 
sign  and  a  valuation  of  $50,000,  which 
is  conservative  enough  when  you  know 
all  that  it  contains.  Now,  this  is  how 
you  can  help  us  with  the  plan: 

When  the  dessert  is  being  brought  in, 
arrange  to  have  someone  ring  the  front 
door  bell,  and  when  Mother  sends  Nellie 
to  answer  it,  have  her  return  and  bring 


the  box  to  your 
place  at  the  ta- 
ble. When  every- 
one has  tried  to 
decide  what  it 
can  contain,  cut 
the  strings  and 
open    it.  Inside 

  are  envelopes  ad- 

•  dressed  to  each 
one  of  the  guests,  and  inside  each  en- 
velope is  a  correspondence  card  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  picture  cut  from  the 
advertisement  section  of  old  papers  and 
magazines,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
which  is  a  little  verse  to  explain  the 
picture.  As  you  hand  out  the  envelopes 
to  each  one  in  turn,  read  the  following 
verses.  The  poetry  is  not  all  that  it 
might  be  as  to  rhyme  and  meter,  but  it 
answers  its  purpose  at  any  rate. 

Last  night  we  had  a  wondrous  dream — • 
Oh,  would  that  dreams  came  true! 

Then  on  this  merry  Christmas  Day 
We'd  give  these  gifts  to  you. 

This  letter  came  from  Hetty  Green: 

"Go  buy  whate'er  you  will. 
Get  all  your  Christmas  presents  now 

And  just  send  me  the  bill." 

We've  done  just  what  she  told  us  to. 

How  happy  was  the  task! 
The  choice  we've  made  for  each  of  you 

We  hope  is  what  you'd  ask. 

At  this  point  hand  out  the  envelopes 
one  at  a  time. 

Bungalow  for  Mother  and  Father 

We  hope  you'll  like  this  bungalow; 

We  had  it  built  for  two. 
Please  do  come  down  and  live  in  it 

While  it  is  nice  and  new. 

Gun  for  Buster 

Here's  a  g:un  for  Buster, 
Just  aim  it  where  you  will. 

For  even  Mother  can't  object — '• 
It's  warranted  not  to  kill. 

Aeroplane  for  Brother  Tom 

You  are  lucky  to  have  an  auto. 

And  we  know  that  you  give  it  care; 

But  here  is  something  useful 
If  you  ever  "go  up  in  the  air!" 

Gowns  and  Hats  for  Aunt  Hetty 

Put  these  right  on  and  wear  them. 

For  styles  don't  stay  in  long;  ' 

And  don't  be  afraid,  the  bill  is  paid» 

Please  report  if  there's  anything  wrong. 

Seven-Passenger  Car  for  Uncle  Ben 

Since  first  you've  wished  to  own  a^ar 

A  long,  long  time  it's  been, 
So  here  it  is — invite  your  friends.. 

And  have  a  jolly  spin. 

I  will  send  you  the  verses  for  the 
other  relatives  later,  when  Billy  and  I 
have  had  time  to  think  them  up.  We 
have  some  lovely  plans  for  our  own  lit- 
tle celebration  which  we  are  working 
out  too,  but  you  can  think  of  us,  if  you 
will,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  as  pausing  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of 
festivities  to  wish  you 
all,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  the  mer- 
riest Christmas  ever ! 


Changing  Feather  Pillows 

By  LiUian  Grace  Copp 

WHEN  changing  feathers  from  one 
tick  to  another,  sew  your  new  tick 
to  within  seven  inches  of  the  closing; 
then  sew  one  side  of  your  old  pillow  to 
ycHir  new  without  ripping  the  old  one. 
After  this  is  done,  rip  one  inch  off  the 
old  pillow,  sew  this  firmly  to  one  side 
of  your  new  tick,  rip  another  inch,  and 
sew  that  to  the  new  tick.  Proceed  in 
this  way  till  you  reach  the  end,  and 
fasten  securely. 

Now  hang  the  old  pillow  to  a  line  with 
the  new  tick  hanging  down,  forcing  the 
feathers  down  into  the  new  tick  until 
all  are  out  of  the  old  one.  Then  begin- 
ning at  the  top,  roll  your  old  tick  into  a 
tight  roll,  rip  off  one  inch,  and  sew  the 
two  sides  of  your  new  tick,  rip  of  an- 
other inch,  and  sew  the  two  ends  of  the 
new  tick,  one  inch  at  a  time,  the  same 
way  that  you  rip.  You  vinll  find  that 
you  have  changed  the  feathers  without 
the  loss  of  a  single,  one. 

Immerse  the  old  tick  in  water,  and 
when  thoroughly  wet  turn  wrong  side 
out,  when  the  down  and  small  feathers 
that  have  not  already  been  removed  can 
be  rolled  off  in  little  rolls.  After  wash- 
ing it  is  ready  to  be  used  again.  If 
your  old  pillow  was  too  hard,  make  your 
new  tick  longer  and  wider. 


When  you  buy 
a  Chopper  ask  for  the 
"Enterprise"  Meat-and-Food 
Chopper.  Have  your  dealer  unscrew 
the  end  and  show  you  the  perforated 
plate  and  steel  knife. 

Tbcn  you  may  be  sure  you  are  eettin^  the  chopper 
that  cuts  with  the  true  shear  cut  and  will  not  man- 
gle, tear  and  mash  meat  or  food,  but  really  jlUe  it 

into  tiny,  tender  morsels.    Food  pre-   

pared  with  the  "Enterprise"  is  appe- 
tizinfi:  and  delicious  because  it_ 
retains  its  rich  nourishing: 
juices.  The 


"ENTERPRISE 

Meat-and-Food ' 
Chopper 

No.  5,  Family  size,  $2.00;^ 
No.  10,  Large  size,  $3.00.' 
Your  dealer  can  cupply  you. 

Look  for  the  name  **EnteriH'ise/' 

A  lower-priced  chopper  is  the  '.'Enterprise**  Food 
Chopper  with  four  cutters.    Small  size,  $1.25; 
Family  Bize.  $1.50;  Laxee  size,  $2.25. 
Cook  Book:  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  '^Tht  Enierfrising 
Hauscietpert^'*  200  Usted  recipei  and  household  hints, 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
D.put]iMiitS6  PUILADELPHU 


TELL  TOMORROW'S 

>5v>.     White's  Weather  Prophet  WaaIKpf 
forecasts  the  weather  8  to  " 
24  hours  In  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically 


Agents  Wanted 


constructed  instrument,  working 
automatically.    Handsome,  reli- 
able and  everlasting. 
An  Idesd  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  fig- 
ures of  the  Peasant  and  his  good  wife, 
who  come  in  and  oat  to  tell 
you  what  the  weatha-  will  be. 
Size  6J  X  7i;  fully  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of  . 


DAVID  WHITE,  Dppt.  16.  419  E.  Water  St.,  MUwaatee,  Wfa. 


Bugs  or  Birds  —  Which  ? 

Bugs  could  damage  this  country 
more  in  10  days  than  a  foreign  war 
could  in  10  years!  What  prevents 
them?    The  birds. 

Birds  are  your  friends,  your  crop  protectors.  Let's 
all  be  good  to  them.  No  other  institution  has  done 
as  much  as  The  Farm  Journal  to  instil  love  and 
guardianship  into  the  hearts  of  America's  boys  and 
girls.  Today  the  Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club — organ- 
ized and  promoted  by  The  Farm  Journal — has 
eight  hundred  thousand  loyal  members.  But  Ihe 
Farm  Journal  is  always  doing  things  for  the  farmers 
and  their  families.  Always  trying  to  make  life 
brighter,  happier.  It  gees  into  nearly  one  million 
homes  every  month.  Why  not  into  yours?  $1  for  5 
years.  Money  back  any  time.  Ask  for  Free  sample 
and  Free  copy  of  the  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

105  Washinston  Square,  Philadelphia 


" — and  from  | 
Mother  I  re-  | 
ceived  the  most  1 
wonderful  set  of  | 
'Wear-Ever'  | 
aluminum  cook'  1 
ing  utensils.  I 

"You  know  I  al-  I 
ways  intended  i 
to  have  a| 
'Wear -Ever'  | 
kitchen  some-  1 
time  —  and  now  1 
my  dream  has  1 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Era- 


come  true.  | 

"Wear-Ever"  I 

ALUMINUM  UTENSILS  | 

have  no  seams  to  leak — no  place  for  food  to  lodge — are  | 
pure  and  safe.  They  reduce  fuel  bills  because  they  ab-  | 
sorb  heat  readily  and  retain  it  longer  than  other  ware.  | 

.    y  I 

I 

y'^  TTie  I 

Alunw-  I 

Only     y   nmnCooking  i 

O  Co  /         Utensil  Co.  | 

/    New  Kensington,  e 

Dept.  57,  Pa.,  (or  if  | 

you  five   in    Canada)  | 

Send  for  the  sample                 Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  | 

1-Qt.  Stewpan  pic-        y       LW-.  Toronto.  Ont.  | 

tured  above.            y     Send  prepaid,   l-ot.   "Wear-  | 

Mao,  coupon        y      Ever"  Stewpan.    Enclosed  is  25o.  | 

OnoT  before       y     in  stamps  or  coin — money  to  be  re-  = 

January        ^     funded  if  not  satisfied.   Offer  good  until  i 

to,  iai7.^y    January  20,  1917,  only.  | 

Name   1 

Address   | 

MiitiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiMiiHiminiiMiluniiiiiiiiiniiiMi(iiMiiiniiiMiiii)iiiiiiiiiriilimitiliiiiiiiliiiifiiiiiNiiiitiiiiiiiiiiilil>li<iiliiiiirii^ 
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FARMLAND  FIRESIDE 


Housewife's  Club 


Christmas  Gifts  for  City  Folks 

By  Jane  E.  Clemmens 

FARM  products  for  Christmas  gifts — 
think  of  it!  Mary  Jane  and  her 
mother  concluded  that  farm  products 
could  be  utilized  to  mighty  good  advan- 
tage at  €hristmas  time.  Unusual  as 
Mary  Jane  and  her  mother  were,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  others  to  follow  suit 
and  give  their  city  friends  a  real  treat — 
a  farm-product  present.  They  can  be 
made  as  acceptable  and  Christmasy  as 
anjrthing  from  the  town  shops.  In  fact, 
city  people  will  appreciate  the  farm 
product  gift  more  than  a  present  se- 
lected from  a  city  store. 
■  Mary  Jane  and  her  mother  went  first 
to  the  woods  for  some  bittersweet,  a 
little  Christmas  tree,  some  northern 
holly,  a  few  cedar  sprays,  and  a  bit  of 
ivy.  Then  off  to  the  garret  for  quaint 
old  wall  papers,  band  boxes,  baskets, 
and  bits  of  old-time  odds  and  ends. 

The  granary,  the  hennery,  the  cellar, 
and  the  fruit  closet  with  their  stores  of 
good  things  were  all  at  their  disposal. 
The  wild  game,  the  nuts  from  the 
woods,  and  even  the  meat  from  the  pig 
pen  they  gayly  dressed  and  utilized  to 
carry  the  Christmasy  message  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

The  most  unusual  gifts  took  the  most 
unusual  forms,  and  the  days  just  before 
Christmas  found  Mary  Jane  and  her 
mother  all  smiles  and  eager  busyness. 
No  two  gifts  were  wrapped  alike. 
With  the  pretty  wall  paper,  queer  gay 
ribbons,  old-time  bindings,  scissors, 
paste,  pen  and  ink,  the  Christmas  wrap- 
pings were  beautiful  and  so  different, 
and  yet  Christmasy  every  one  of  them. 

Among  the  many  clever  gifts  were 
quaint  baskets  heaped  with  rosy  apples 
and  late  pears,  topped  with  a  sprig  of 
holly  or  bit  of  cedar  from  the  farm 
woods,  and  a  Merry  Christmas  greeting 
card.  On  nearly  all  of  the  cards  was 
written  an  original  verse  or  a  few  per- 
sonal words,  making  the  gift  doubly  ac- 
ceptable. Some  of  the  baskets  con- 
tained both  vegetables  and  fruit. 

A  round  box  covered  with  gay  wall- 
paper contained  a  Christmas  mince  pie. 
On  the  card  accompanying  the  pie  was 
a  commingling  of  ancient  and  modern 
verse. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
Just  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pye. 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

There  were  jars  and  boxes  of  goodies. 
Home-made  mint,  and  currant  jelly, 
and  strawberry  jam  daintily  wrapped 
in  pretty  paper  and  tied  with  gay  rib- 
bons. Tin  cans  of  delicious  home-made 
sausage  and  fresh  pork,  cooked  and 
sealed,  were  made  festive  by  pasting 
quaint  designs  cut  from  the  wall  paper 
and  magazine  advertisements.  Another 
gayly  dressed  can  contained  stewed 
chicken  that  needed  only  to  be  heated 
and  the  gravy  made  of  the  liquor.  A 
box  just  the  right  size  to  hold  a  pound 
of  butter  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  a:nd 
tied  with  yellow  ribbon  was  covered 
with  old-fashioned  yellow  chintz. 

Delicious  titbits — little  tart  shells 
filled  with  the  rich  old-time  preserves 
and  slices  of  plum  pudding  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper — were  prettily  packed  in 
boxes  covered  with  the  quaint  wall  pa- 
per. Other  boxes  contained  nut  ker- 
nels, shelled  popcorn,  home-made  candy, 
and  dried  fruit. 

There  were  shallow  square  boxes  of 
blocks.  These  were  also  covered  with 
the  wall  paper.  Each  picture  or  letter 
block  in  the  box  was  filled  with  candy, 
fudge,  nuts,  or  some  goody  for  the  chil- 
dren's delight.  One  box  contained  cook- 
ies, the  good  old-fashioned  kind.  An- 
other flat  box,  beautifully  covered  with 
old-fashioned  stuff,  contained  slices  of 
delicious  cake,  each  slice  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper  and  tied  with  silver  cord. 
And  still  another  flat  box  held  a  dozen 
eggs,  each  egg  carefully  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  and  sealed  with  a  clever 
design  cut  from  paper  or  magazine. 
The  eggs  were  then  packed  in  the  box 
with  cotton,  sprinkled  with  glitter. 

A  cracker  box  with  gay  pictures 
pasted  on  it  and  a  red  tin  coffee  box 
which  needed  no  decoration  were  filled 
with  shelled  corn  and  sent  to  city 
friends  who  were  the  proud  owners  of 
a  half-dozen  hens. 

One  pretty  package  was  wrapped  in 


dark  blue  stuff  and  tied  with  gray  dress 
braid — and  just  wool  dress  braid  at 
that.  With  its  sprig  of  holly  it  had  a 
festive  and  Christmasy  appearance,  de- 
cidedly novel  and  pretty. 

Some  of  the  gifts  were  wrapped  in 
quaint  old  quilt  calicoes  and  tied  with 
old-fashioned  braids  and  cards.  They 
all  had  a  Christmasy  look,  and  carried 
a  real  Christmas  message  that  was 
sure  to  be  appreciated. 


House  Plants  in  Winter 

By  Ida  D.  Bennett 

THERE  are  three  essentials  in  the 
care  of  house  plants  in  winter — four 
I  might  better  say,  for  the  first  and 
most  important  is  to  select  those  plants 
which  will  do  well  in  the  artificial  con- 
ditions'of  the  house  in  winter. 

Room  to  stretch  out,  grow,  and 
breathe  is  the  second,  Snd  fresh  air  and 
moisture  the  third,  and  cleanliness  the 
fourth.  Do  not  bring  into  the  house  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  twice  the 
plants  you  have  room  for,  or  so  many 
that  the  inmates  of  the  home  are 
crowded  away  from  the  windows  and 
comfortable  corners.  Leave  a  little 
space  between  each  plant,  so  that  the 
light  and  air  can  reach  every  side  of  it. 

Do  not  over-water  one  day,  then  neg- 
lect for  several  days  until  the  plant  .suf- 
fers for  water  and  the  earth  is  so  dry 
that  the  water  runs  through  without 
soaking  the  entire  ball  of  earth.  Better 
water  thoroughly  by  plunging  the  pot  in 
a  dish  of  water  and  leaving  it  until  the 
water  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Then  spray  the  foliage  and  you  will 
have  a  healthy,  attractive  plant.  Hang- 


Toweling  for  Curtains 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

COARSE  Russian  linen,  used  for 
kitchen  towels,  is  constantly  over- 
looked in  buying  curtains.  Its  decora- 
tive possibilities  are  endless.  The  gray 
in  which  it  is  made  is  a  suitable  color 
for  bedrooms  when  a  quiet  groundwork 
is  needed  for  stencil  treatment  or  darn- 
ing. This  material  is  only  fifteen  inches 
wide,  but  the  joining  of  the  widths  lends 
itself  to  decorative  needlework,  and  a 
hinged  effect  in  stitching  gives  it  indi- 
viduality. 

Japanese  toweling  may  also  be  used 
effectively  for  bedroom  curtains.  It  can 
be  had  in  attractive  colors  and  designs. 
The  material  is  usually  about  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  wide  and  is  exceptionally 
reasonable  in  price. 

Expensive  lace  curtains  in  large  de- 
sign always  seem  out  of  harmony. 
Light,  gauzy  effects  at  the  windows  to 
soften  the  light,  and  yet  sufficiently 


Small  Girl's  Crocheted  Tarn 


THIS  cap  will  keep  snug  and  warm  the  ears  of  the  little  girl  from  four  to 
ten  years  old  as  she  plays  out  of  doors  these  cold  days.  Full  directions 
for  making  it  will  be  sent  by  the  Fancy-Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 


ing  baskets  require  more  water  than 
pots.  If  in  wire  baskets,  plunge  in  a 
pail  of  water  twice  a  week  until  thor- 
oughly soaked. 

A  Welcome  Seal — A  friend  of  mine 
last  ye^r  in  sending  packages  to  her  in- 
timate friends  used  a  tiny  snapshot  of 
herself  as  a  seal.  The  recipients  were 
delighted.  M.  A.  P.,  Kansas. 

If  the  whites  of  eggs  will  not  beat 
to  a  froth  quickly,  add  a  pinch  of  salt. 

R.  L.  C,  Nebraska. 

When  a  Child  is  III — A  small  tree 
decorated  with  grapes,  oranges,  apples, 
and  small  fruit,  each  wrapped  in  silver 
and  gold  paper,  gives  an  inestimable 
amount  of  pleasure  to  a  child  that  is  ill 
and  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.     L.  G.  C,  Massachusetts. 

When  Whipping  Cream — When 
cream  will  not  whip  properly,  try  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  It  will 
whip  almost  instantly;  however,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
lemon,  for  that  will  make  the  cream 
curdle.  L.  A.,  Illinois. 


transparent  not  to  exclude  the  vieWj  are 
better.  They  can  be  bought  with  simple 
edging  or  an  insertion  of  torchon  lace 
in  soft,  creamy  tones,  and  seem  suitable 
for  all  occasions.  Bobbinet  also  makes 
a  pleasing  curtain.  The  large^  open 
mesh  does  not  keep  out  the  light. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  to  get  away 
from  the  commonplace.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable or  possible  for  many  to  make 
their  own  furniture  or  weave  their  rugs, 
but  it  is  possible  for  every  home  to  ex- 
press the  individuality  of  the  owner  in 
the  choice  of  beautiful  and  origin^ 
hangings. 


A  Holder  for  Flat  Silver 

By  Esther  Andrews 

A HOLDER  for  flat  silver  that  will 
prove  a  boon  to  every  housewife  is 
made  from  heavy  Canton  flannel  and  a 
few  minutes'  time  given  to  the  making. 
Measure  off  the  flannel  twice  and  one 
half  the  length  of  each  knife,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  twelve  times  the  width  of 
a  knife. 

Bind  the  four  sides  with  a  fancy 
braid,  and  fold  over  the  bottom  so  that 


it  will  come  to  the  top  of  the  knife 
handle.  Stitch  the  edges  together  on 
both  sides,  then  proceed  to  stitch  in  sec- 
tions, each  section  to  be  the  width  of  a 
knife  blade.  This  gives  the  casings  for 
twelve  knives.  ' 

Slip  a  knife  into  each  casing,  fold 
down  the  top  of  the  holder,  and  roll 
tightly.  By  leaving  the  back  of  the 
holder  longer,  you  have  the  extra  length 
necessary  for  perfect  exclusion  of  air. 
Tie  the  roll  with  a  piece  of  the  braid  left 
from  binding.  Holders  for  spoons  and 
forks  are  made  in  the  same  way,  only 
each  holder  is  made  just  long  enough  to 
meet  the  requirement  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. If  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
putting  away,  silver  thus  protected  will 
not  tarnish  for  a  long  time. 


Parasol  Needle  Book — A  parasol 
needle  book  makes  a  useful  as  well  as 
pretty  Christmas  gift.  Cut  a  circular- 
shaped  piece  of  dark  blue  or  brown  silk, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  trim  the 
edge  with  narrow  lace.  Cut  a  smaller 
piece  of  the  same  shape  out  of  white 
flannel  and  finish  in  pink  or  green  flan- 
nel stitch.  Mark  the  ribs  in  stitch  loops 
with  silk  of  the  same  shade,  and  through 
the  lower  of  these  run  a  narrow  ribbon, 
thus  providing  a  way  of  shutting  the 
parasol.  Through  the  center  of  both 
circles  run  a  small  bone  or  steel  crochet 
hook  and  fasten  in  place  with  silk 
stitches  or  a  tiny  knot  of  ribbon  at  the 
top  of  the  umbrella.  Thrust  needles 
lengthwise  into  the  white  flannel  and 
the  gift  is  complete.   M.T^.,  Arizona. 

.  When  Making  New  Comforts — 
After  comforts  are  bound,  take  a  width 
of  the  same  material,  or  goods  that  will 
wash,  and  face  the  ends  with  it  by  run- 
ning it  down  on  each  side  by  hand,  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  taken  off,  laundered, 
and  replaced.  By  this  means  the  com- 
fort will  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition 
and  will  last  much  longer. 

A.  B.  W.,  Illinois. 

A  Sewing  Hint — When  gathering  a 
skirt  of  flounce,  if  one  will  take  all  the 
stitches  that  will  go  on  a  needle  and 
press  them  together,  it  almost  equals 
"stroking"  the  gathers.  F.  F.  C,  Ohio. 

Mending  Veiling — Nothing  is  better 
for  mending  tiny  holes  or  tears  in  fine 
veiling  than  a  human  hair.  Thread  the 
hair  into  a  needle  and  use  as  you  would 
an  ordinary  thread,  remembering  that 
it  is  more  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  needle  than  a  thread  would  be. 

L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 


Recipes 


Christmas  Cake — Three-fourths  cup- 
ful of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  candies,  spinach  color- 
ing, whites  of  six  eggs,  two  teaspoonf  uls 
of  baking  powder,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
orange  extract,  three  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour.  Cream  together  the  butter  and 
sugar,  sift  together  the  flour  and  bak;- 
ing  powder,  and  put  all  in  a  baking  disfi 
with  the  extract  and  milk.  Beat  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  beat  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  a  round 
pan  for  nearly  an  hour.  Let  cool,  and 
frost  with  a  white  icing.  While  this  is 
still  soft  add  a  little  spinach  juice  to 
confectioner's  sugar  and  force  through 
the  end  of  a  very  small  funnel  in  a 
wavering  wreath  around  the  cake.  Add 
a  few  outlined  holly  leaves,  easiest  made 
by  laying  the  leaf  lightly  on  the  frosting 
and  putting  the  thin  line  of  colored 
sugar  about  it,  and  plenty  of  small  red 
wintergreen  or  cinnamon  candies  put  on 
to  represent  the  holly  berries. 

L.  M,  T.,  New  York. 

Virginia  Ham — Cut  slices  of  ham 
about  three-fourths  inch  thick.  Take 
one  cupful  of  brown  sugar  and  add  to 
this  one  tablespoonfuf  of  mustard. 
Spread  this  mixture  on  each  side  of  the 
ham,  place  in  a  baking  pan,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  covered  with  water.  Bake 
until  tender.  JR.  S.,  Wisconsin. 

Southern  Egg  Dish — Heat  an  earth- 
en dish  over  a  moderate  fire  and  drop  in 
a  piece  of  butter.  Season  with  one 
onion  minced  fine,  a  little  red  pepper, 
and  a  small  saltspoonful  of  fine  salt. 
Break  six  eggs  very  carefully  into  the 
dish,  and  cook  until  the  whites  set.  Turn 
carefully,  cook  until  done,  and  serve  hot 
from  the  dish  in  which  they  were 
cooked.  A.  N.  T.,  Georgia. 

Marguerites — Boil  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  water  un- 
til it  threads.  Remove  to  ;warming  oven 
and  add  three  marshmallows.  Let  these 
dissolve  gradually.  Pour  this  syrup  onto 
the  beaten  white  of  one  egg.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  cocoanut  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  When 
partially  cool  add  one-half  cupful  of 
nuts  chopped  finely.  Spread  this  on 
twelve  double  salted  crackers,  and  brown 
slightly  in  the  oven.         J.  M.,  Ohio. 
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Practical  Underwear 

and  Two  Simple  Gowns 
for  Home  Sewing 


No.  2886— Child's  Sleeping  Gar- 
ment. 1  to  8  years.  Made  of  soft 
flaimelette,  this  snug  garment  in- 
.sures  warmth  on  the  coldest  nights. 
Pattern,  fourteen  cents 


Note  the  new 
pattern  service! 


No.  3160 — Underwaist  with 
Drawers  in  Two  Styles.  4 
to  14  years.  For  the  smaller 
sch  oolgirl .  Pattern,  four- 
teen cents 


No.  3053— Fitted  Brassiere, 
Closed  in  Front.  36  to  48 
bnst.  Price  of  pattern, 
fourteen  cents 


No.  3137 


PATTERNS  have  ad- 
vanced in  price,  but 
the  new  service  is  worth 
it.  They  are  now  sent 
first-class  mail  (letter 
postage),  insuring  the 
promptest  delivery.  To 
do  this,  the  extra  post- 
age has  been  added  to 
the  price  of  each  pattern. 


No.  3095— Maternity  Waist 
with  Ficha.  Sizes,  34  to 
42  bast.  {Order  by  nor- 
mal bust  measure.)  Pat- 
tern, fourteen  cents 

No.  3096— Maternity  Skirt 
with  Applied  Adjustable 
Yoke.  24  to  32  waist. 
Width,  three  yards.  Pat- 
tern, fourteen  cents 


No.  3198 — Petticoat  Draw^-s  in  Open 
or  Closed  Style.  22  to  34  waist.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  fourteen  cents 

HOME-MADE  underwear,  dainty  and 
long -wearing;  the  indispensa^ble 
apron;  comfortable  children's  under- 
clothes; a  novel  maternity  dress,  and  a 
simple  afternoon  gown — these  are  the 
varied  patterns  to  meet  your  sewing 
needs.  And  remember,  the  new  service 
is  better  service. 


No.  3137— DreBB  with 
Simulated  Overblouse.  34 
to  40  bust.  For  either  a 
new  or  a  "  made-over " 
dress,  this  one  is  excel- 
lent. The  overblouse  aAd 
skirt  can  be  simply  beaded. 
Width,  four  yards.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is 
twenty  cents 


2931 


No.  3194 — Chemise  with  or  without  Envelope  Closing.  32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust. 
A  becoming  model  for  any  figure.    Pattern,  fourteen  cents 

No.  2931— High-Neck,  Long-Sleeve  Nightgown.  32,  36,  40,  and  44  bast.  For 
use  on  the  sleeping  porch.    Pattern,  fourteen  cents 

No.  3038 — One.Piece  Apron,  Buttoned  in  Front.  32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust. 
Covers  any  dress  completely.    Pattern,  fourteen  cents 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  from  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Send  correct 
remittance.    Patterns  are  now  sent  letter  postage. 

Copyright,  1916,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  3038 


In   cleaning  earthenware 
crocks  and  bowls 

Old  Dutch 


saves  a  lot  of  work 


What15c£You 


from 
the 


Nation's  Capital 


The  little  matter  of  IScin  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  "  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Centerrfor  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse ;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you -want  to  keep 
posted  on  what  is  g"oing  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  I!  you  wanta  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  I£  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  ever5'thine 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation 
t3weeks.  ThelSc  does  notrepay  us,  butweare  glad  to  invcstin  new  Friends.  The  Pathfinder,  Box  45,    Washinston«  D.  C 


Uncle  Sam  is  watering  a  farm  for  you  in  Salt  River 
Valley-,  Arizona,  where  you  will  live  longer  and  better, 
and  make  more  "money  with  less  work.  Read  what 
Roosevelt  Dam  may  mean  to  you  in  our  Salt  River  Val- 
ley folder  free  on  request.  C.  L,  Seagraves,  Industrial 
Commissioner.  AT&SF  Ry.,  1943  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 


I  am  going  to  give  away  a  New 
pl7  OVERLANDorS79sinCash. 
money   needed,  just  a  few 
■weeks'     spare  time 
^  work  in  your  own 
community,  if  you 
live  in  the  country 
'  or  any  town  under  I 

    10,000,    40  Autos  ai- 

ready  given  away.  Write  today  for  my  new.  easy  plan. 
'  C.  F.  ALDRICH.  Dept.  B,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published. 
Tells  how  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest 
egg  producing  fowl  on  earth.  How  to  get  a 
start.  Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
finest  strains.  Sent  for  5  cents  postage.  Address 
BERRY'S  FARM,        BOX  143,        CLARINDA,  IOWA 

D  YOU 

show  this  standard  high  grade 
42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 
to  your  friends  and  let  them  see 
wherein  it  excels  any  $100 
typewriter,  if  by  doing  thia 
and  other  small  assist- 
ance, you  could  easily 
have  one  to  keep  as  your 
own?    Then  by  post  card  or 
letter  simply  say,  "MaU  Particulars.'* 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER   CO..  Dept.  D687,  Chicago,  III. 


This  Fine  Collection  o£  22  Winter  Blooming 
Bulbs  Sent  You  at  Our  Expense 

EVERYBODY  loves  to  have  beautiful  flowers  growing 
and  blooming  in  the  house,  especially  during  the  bleak 
winter  months.  We  have  arranged  with  our  florists 
for  this  special  collection  of  extra  large  bulbs  in  a  great  as- 
sortment of  colors  and  especially  selected  of  varieties  that 
will  grow  and  blossom  freely  indoors.  Simple  directions 
for  potting  and  culture  will  be  'sent  with  the  bulbs  so  that 
you  can  easily  make  them  grow  and  bloom.  The  bright  flow- 
ers will  make  your  rooms  more  cheerful  and  the  perfume 
from  them  will  go  all  over  the  house. 

The  bulbs  can  be  planted  in  pots  as  in  illustration,  or  in 
any  other  dishes  you  may  have  in  the  house.  They  will  com- 
mence to  blossom  in  about  60  days  after  being  brought  into 
the  warm  rooms. 

Just  read  our  offer,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at 
once,  and  we  will  have  our  nurseries  send  you  the  22  fine 
Winter  Blooming  Bulbs  by  next  parcel  post.  Right  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  get  them  started  for  indoor  blooming. 


Our  Offer 

Clip  out  the  coupon, 
pin  a  $1.00  bill  to  it  and 
mail  it  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  we  will  extend 
your  subscription  Three 
Years  and  send  you  the 
collection  of  22  bulbs  by 
prepaid  post. 


m^m  mtmm  mmm          mmm                    mm                             mms  ™  _ 

I                      BULB  COUPON        F.F.  12-16  ! 

I    Farrr  and  Fireside  | 
Springfield,  Ohio 

f       Enclosed  find  $1.00  to  pay  for  my  |              }  ' 

I    subscription   to   FARM    AND   FlEESIDE   for   three  I 

years.    Also  send  me,  postpaid^  the  22  Winter  • 

I    Blooming  Bulbs.  . —  I 

I    Name   ,   I 

I    P.  O   I 

"    B.  P.  D.  or  I 

I    Street   State   ' 

B   , 

ReiTcwal  subscriptions  wiH'be  exfended  Irani  present  eipirafton  dale. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ^ 


"A  Car  That  Wffl  Out-perform 
Any  Other  in  Its  Price-class" 


After  all,  p)erformance  is  the 
most  jealously  prized  motor 
car  attribute. 

And  when  you  come  to  seek 
the  reason  for  the  over- 
whelming success  of  Saxon 
"Six"  you'll  find  it,  most 
likely,  in  its  ability  to  out- 
perform any  other  in  its  field. 

Since  the  first  Saxon  "Six" 
went  into  service  some  two 
years  back  it  has  been  pass- 
ing through  a  constant  state 
of  development. 

And  at  this  time  you  will  find 
an  even  wider  margin  of  dif-j 
ference  between  Saxon  "Six" 
and  its  price  rivals  than  ever 
before. 


—perfect  pow- 
the  standard 


Uniform  torque- 
er-flow — was 
sought  and  now  attained. 

Each  explosion  merges  into 
the  next — ^with  no  interval 
interposing  to  produce  the 
vibration  that  shortens  the 
life  and  impairs  the  efficien- 
cy of  less  able  motors. 

Consider,  for  instance,  a  com- 
parative case  if  you  would 
know  how  surprisingly  Sax- 


on "Six"  surpasses  any  oth- 
er at  less  than  $1200. 

Running  one  of  the  best  known 
cars  of  less  than  six  cylinders 
at  20  miles  per  hour  there 
are  1512.73  power  impulses 
per  minute. 

Running  Saxon  "Six"— under 
the  same  conditions — at  20 
miles  per  hour  there  are 
2993.925  power  impulses  per 
minute. 

That  is  to  say  Saxon  "Six" 
produces  97.9%  more  im- 
pulses per  -minute  at  a  20 
mile  per  hour  speed  than 
this  well-known  car  of  "less- 
than-six-cylinders."  This  is 
practically  perfect  continu- 
ity of  power-flow. 

Think  how  much  less  friction 
there  is  in  the  Seixon  "Six" 
motor. 

Think  how  much  less  wear  and 
tear  there  is  on  parts  as  well. 


Think  how  much  longer  life 
this  gives  Saxon  "Six,  "since 
friction  is  the  greatest  ene- 
my to  a  motor's  endur- 
aiice. 

Translated  into  dollars  arid 
-  cents,  think  how  little  will 
be  your  repair  service  cost 
on  Saxon  "Six"  as  com- 
pared to  the  car  with  less- 
than-six-cy  linders . 

You  will  find  the  super-ability 
of  this  Saxon  "Six"  motor 
reflected  to  your  benefit  in 
many  ways. 

First,  in  unusual  quietness  and 

smoothness.  Engineers  esti- 

mate    the  power-flow 

smoothness  of  Saxon  "Six" 

to  be  nearly  98%  greater 

than  that  of  the  "less-than- 
•  »f 

SIX. 


Second,  in  astounding  quick- 
ness of  "pick-up" — from 
standing  start  to  45  miles 
per  hour  in  23  seconds. 


ft 


SAXON  SIX 

A  BIG  TOURING  CAR  FOR  FIVE  PEOPLE 

SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 


This  "less-than-six"  we  cite  re- 
quired 30  seconds  in  that 
test. 

Third,  in  amazing  flexibility. 
Seldom  indeed  do  Saxon 
"Six"  owners  resort  to  gear 
shifting. 

Fourth,  in  unrivaled  pulling 
power. 

In  a  noted  Eastern  hill-climb; 
at  the  San  Diego  Exposi- 
tion, competing  with  higher- 
priced  sixes,  eights,  and 
twelves;  and  in  many  other- 
public  tests,  as  well  as  iii 
everyday  private  perform- 
ance, Saxon  "Six"  had  defi- 
nitely demonstrated  its  su- 
I>erior  prowess  on  hills  and 
in  heavy  going. 

The  Saxon  "Six"  owner  revels 
in  the  confidence  that  his 
car  can  cope  successfully 
with  any  set  of  road 
conditions  motoring  may 
present. 

Your  Saxon  dealer  is  waiting 
to  give  a  complete  demon- 
stration. 


Saxon  "Six' 
Detroit. 


is  $815  f.  o.  b. 

(650) 


